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PTIEFACE. 


.lullioi ol tin Kssiiv'' IS SO soijail)I(' ()1 ilicii dofocih tliat 
],r 1 m,s it(‘dly i* 4 hs<vl to lottlioiii appeal ]Ji a Iniiu Tvlncli 
ni o]lL soom io nuluMte tliat ]v‘ them ^voitl)\ ol a 

ji' i .Maii(Mfi)]aco Jii liteiaUue Nor would Le now 

';n(‘lns cujisenl to ilio lepuMiiMtiou ot pieees so iinpcifect, 
jl l)\ wiWdioldiUL; Ins eonsriit, li(‘ could make i(‘])uljlication 
]'ip ossiMc' ]]ui, .islhco ]ja\<‘ keen lepnutcvl nioie thanozue 
in N111I1 d SKin*^ imiu} Aiiievmrn c ojues have keen un- 
p(*il«d into tlus ((Hiiiiiv, 'ind as a still laioer importation is 
evpoi led, li(‘ i oiiLi l^(^s that he eaniiot in justice to the pab- 
lidu IS ol the Ndndjiir^h Ecmow, lon^ma object to a nieasim) 
ndiieh llic \ < \)iisidt‘^ as necessaiy to tJie piotection oi tlieir 
ijnht-^ and tliat he cannot he acM-iived of iuesumjdion fui 
wisIiuil; tliat hiH writings, it tluA aie read, inn} bc' leacl m an 
edition heed at h'ast lioin eiiois of the piess and lioin slips 
ol tlie pen 

Tliese volnmc's eont.uii tne Komlmvs ^\}llcll ha\e been ic- 
piinted ni the Unitial States, with a leiy lew exceptions, 
which the most paitial readei "will nca le^ret The anthoi 
has been stion^l} uie^cal io insert tlm'O papers on the UtiL- 
liiiian Philosophy, which, when the) tiist iijipeaied, at^i acted 
some notice, bnt which aie not in the Ameiican c^litions llc‘ 
Jins liojvovei deLeiminc'd to omit these papcis,iiot because he 
IS disposed io icdiact a sun,dc doc tune ^\h]ch tlmy contain, 
but because lie is uinvilbn^ to otfei ^\hat iin;.dit bo le^inded 
as an anioutlotlie iiieiuoi) of one Ji 0111 whose opimons he 
felill wiQelv dissents, hut to whose ialc'utb and viHncs he ad- 
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Tints that he foiiiicily did not do justice Serious as aio the 
faults of the Essay on Govciiiineiit a ciitic, while noticing 
those faults, should have ahstaiiicd fioin using contemptuous 
language lespectmg the lustoiian of British India It ought 
to he known that Mi Mill had the generosity, not only to 
forgive, but to forget the unbecoming aciimoiiy with '^vliicli 
he had been assailed, and was, i\hen his \aluable hfe closed, 
on terms c)l coidial fnondsliip vutli his assailant 

No attempt has been made to remodel any ot the pieces 
which are contained in those volunn.s Even the critic isiu on 
Milton, vhieh was written when the author was fievsh fioiu 
college, and which contains scaicely a paiagiapli such as liis 
matured judgment approves, stiU remains oveiloadi^d wiih 
gaudy and uugiaeeful oinameiit The blemishes which ha\e 
been icmovcd weie, foi tL(‘ most pait, b’(‘m]shes caused 1)\ 
unavoidable haste The antboi has sometnnes, like othei 
conti ibutors to peiiodical woiks, been undoi the necessity ot 
wilting at a distance fioni all hooks and fiom all advise) s, 
oftiusting to his memoiy fur facts, dates, and cpiotations , 
and of sending mannscripts to the postniihout leaduig thcan 
over. Wh.it he has comiiohcd thus lapidly has often been as 
rapidly lumted His object has been that cveiy Essay should 
now apjieai as it probably would hav(‘ appealed when it ^\a3 
first published, if he had then been allow(‘daii additional day 
ur two to levise the pi oof-sheets, with tiie assistance of a 
good library 


* Tlio Liiludul to arc ludiiJid m tUib llLiLiou — Ed 
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i (iM Uii \ ] \ \) in 


THE EDIMIliJRai IfEVIEW, 


MTr/r()\ isi")) 

Ji'ffidUs linilt <h Poifinni ( 'h i i^hif tio Ifhil (1 (fi’ * >i‘ 

nil (’ImisImii Dncluiii ( nnijiili i| Unm flu llni^ i'« ■ i>- 
^ 111 alniK lU AIpii'N, lianshiid fi(»)n ilii OiiLfiiil ]j’, 

CliiiltsJI Smuuiki, M \ A( At 1 SJ "* 

'IVu \I{I)S 11 h‘ ( loxn of ilio \(Mi 1S2), i\T] L(‘111 oti, di 

ol Hu' sl.ito jliUHlS, 111 ili(‘ ( niii (d lii^ llo^ 

.muoiil; tin' of ln^ oi1i( in (a u itli a ]<n no L ilio ‘ . nn 

smpl AV'iDi it i\oi(‘ Imind (oiiialod (.()[)u\s ol ilioJooinji 
lu^s wutteu Aliltoii, V lii]i‘ lio lill('d tlu' tittuo ol 
S(M 1 1 'taM , mid .sevoi.il ]Mi)oTh lol.itmn to tli(» Po[)i>li 'J’l mIs 
and tlio Jv}'-lioiiso I’loi Tlio wJiolo was AVij|/])<d {i[* in an 
i‘ii\<dopo, seribial ^'o 1// )SLnn>n , Mvi dd nt Oiioxainin- 

ation, tlu‘ lait^o iiiaiius* iipt jiio’ved io lio tlio loii^ lost 
(HI ilu‘ DoitlinC'- <d t dji ihiuiiitv, avIiuIl, tK< oidi ip, to Wood 
and Toland, MiHoii Iniished aft or llio Ilostoiation, and do- 
])r)Mtod ^vltll t\ihu Skimioi Slcmnoi, it is ivoll known, hold 
ilio huno ]M>lj1ual ojnnions witli lu>s illnstiions hiend II is 
tLinoloio jirohahle, as Mi. Jjoiiloii (oii)ertmos, that lie may 
ha\o l.illon nndor the siispionnis ol 1li(‘ ntjvc^ijinu'iil Vinnn<.» 
Unit. ])ei solution ol th(' WJu^s ivliudi lollowod tbo dissolution 
of the Oxfoul ]>fiihanionf, and tliaf, lu oonscHjiK'm e ot a 
[2;en('ial stnyino of Ins ]Mpei s, this ivoik mnyluiioheim hiou^lit 
to the oihu' in A\]iiih li has l)L‘en loinid Ihit i\hato\oi (ho 
adiciiiuios ol the inainisi ii[)i Jiia.y ha\ o boon no doiihtoiu 
exist tlicit it IS a ^eiuiiiK' udu ot the uii'at po(‘l 
A^OL A 1> 
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^ SuitmeT^ who was comniSLiided by His Majesty to odite 
and translate the treatise, has acquitted himself of his task 
in a manner honourable to his talents and t6 his character. 
His version is not indeed very easy, or elegant ; but it is enti- 
tled to the praise of clearness and fidelity. His notes abound 
with mterestmg quotations, and have the rare merit of reallyv 
elimidating the text The preface Is evidently the work of a 
sensible and candid man, firm in his own religious opinions, 
ajid tolerant towards those of others. 

The book itself will not add much to the fame of Milton. 
It iB, hke all his Latin works, well written, though not exactly 
in the style of the prize essf^s of Oxford and Cambridge. 
There is no elaborate imitation of clEtssical antiquity, no 
scrupulous puri^, none of the ceremonial cleanness which 
ch^acfefises the d^ctiqn of our academical P^£unsees The 
n^uthor does not attempt to pohsh and brighten his composi- 
tion into the Cjcerpni^_gloss and brilliancy. He does not 
in short sacrifice s^ense and spirit to p eda ntic refinements. 
The nature of his subject compelled him to us^ many words 



But he writes with as much ease and freedom as if Latin 
were his mother tongue , and, where he is least happy, his 
failure seems to arise from the carelessness of a native, not 
from the Ignorance of a fore igner. We may apply to him 
what^ Denham with great felicity says of Cowley He wears 
the garb , but not the clothes of the ancients, 

Throughout the volume are discernible the tr^s of a 
j)Owerful and independent mmd, emancipated from the influ-^ 
^ce of authority, and devoted to the search of truth. Milton 
professes to form his system from the Bible alone ; and his 
(hgest of scriptural texts is certainly among the best that have 
appeared. But he is not always so happy in his inferences as 
in his citations ^ t « / r t ^ ^ ^ 1 i / 

Some of the heterodox doctrines which he avows seemed to 
have excited considerable amazement, particularly his A nan- 
ism , and his theory on the subject of polygamy. Yet we can 
scarcely conceive that any person could have read the Para- 
dise Lost without suspecting him of the former ; nor do we 
think that any reader, acquainted with the history of his 
life, ought to be much startled at the latter. The opinions 
which he has expressed respecting the nature of the Deity, 
the eternity of matter, and the observation of the Sabbath, 
might, we thinlftrhaye caused more just surprise. 
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But we will not go into the discussion of these points. 
The book, were it far more orthodox or far more heretical 
than it is, would not much edify' or corrupt the present gene- 
ration. The men of our tilne are not to be converted or per- 
v erted by q uartos. A few more days, ^d this essay will 
follow the Defemio Popuh to the dust and silence of the 
upper shelf. The name of its author, and the remarkable 
circumstances attending its publication, will secure to it a 
certain degree of attention For a month or two it will 
occupy a few minutes pf chat in every d hawin g-room, and a ’ 
few columns in every magazine ; and it wHFthen, to borrow 
the elegant language of the playbills, be withdrawn, to make 
room for the forthcoming novelties. 

We wish however to avail ourselves of the interest, tran- 
sient as it may be, which this work has excited. The dex- 
terous Capuchins never choose to preach on the life and < 
miracles of a saint, till they have awakened the devotional 
feelings of their auditors by exhibiting some relic of him, a 
thread of his garment, a lock of hi.s hair, or a drop of his 
blood f)n the same principle, we intend to take advantage 
of the late interestmg discovery, and, while this memorial of 
a great and good man is still m the hands of all, to say 
something of his moral and intellectual qualities Nor, we 
are convinced, will the severest of our readers blame us if, on 
an occasion like tJie present, we turn, for a short time from 
the topics of the day, to commemorate, m all love and reve- ^ 
rence, the genius and virtues of John Milton, the poet, the 
statesman, the philosopher, the glory of Enghsh literature, 
the champion and the martyr of English liberty. 

It IS by hiB poetry that Milton is best known , and it is 
of his poetry that we wish first to speak. By the general 
sufirage of the cmhsed world, his place has been assigned 
among the greatest masters of the art His de tract ors, how- 
ever, though outvoted, have not been silenced. There are 
many critics, and some of great name, who contrive m the 
same breath to extol the poems and to decry the poet The 
works they acknowledge, considered m themselves, may be 
classed among the noblest productions of the human^mmd. 
But they will not allow the author to rank with those great 
men who, born in the infancy of civilisation, supplied, by 
their own powers, the want of instruction, and, though des- 
titute of models themselves, bequeathed to posterity models 
which defy imitation. Milton, it is said, inherited what his 
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predecessors created; he lived in an enlightened age; he 
received a iiiiiBhed education; and we must Ijhereforej if we 
would form a just estimate of his powers, make large deduc - 
tions m consideration of these advantages. /A ^ ^ 

We venture to saj, on the contrary, paradoxical as the 
remark may appear, that no poet has ever had to struggle 
with more unfavourable circumstances than Milton He 
doubted, as he has himself owned, whether he had not been 
bom “ an age too late ” Tor this notion Johnson has thought 
fit to make him the butt of much clumsy ridicule The poet, 
we believe, understood the nature of his art better than the 
cntic He knew that his poetical genius derived no advan- 
tage from the civilisation which surrounded him, or from the 
learning which he had acquired , and he looked back with 
something like regret to the ruder age of simple words and 
vivid impressions 

We think that, as civilisation advances, poetry almost 
necessarily declines Therefore, though we fervently admire 
those great works of imagination which have appeared in 
dark ages, we do not admire them the more because they 
have appeared in dark ages On the contrary, we hold that 
the most wonderful and splendid proof of genius is a great 
poem produced m a civilised age We camiot understand 
why those who believe m that most orthodox article of 
literary faith, that the earliest poets are generally the best, 
Should wonder at the rule as if it were the exception Surely 
the uniformity of the phacnoiuenon indicates a corresponding 
uniformity in the cause 

The fact 18, that common observers reason from the pro- 
gress of the experimental sciences to that of the imitative 
arts The improvement of the former is gradual and slow. 
Ages are spent m collecting materials, ages more m separat- 
ing and combining them Even when a system has been 
formed, there is still something to add, to alter or to reject 
Every generation enjoys the use of a vast hoard bequeathed 
to it by antiquity, and transmits that hoard, augmented by 
fresh acquisitions, to future ages. In these pursuits, there- 
fore, tne first speculators he under great disadvantages, and, 
even when they fail, are entitled to praise Their pupils, ' 
with far inferior intellectual powers speedily surpass them m 
actua.l attainments Every girl who has read Mrs Marpet^fl ' 
little dialogues on Politicsd Economy could teach Montague * 
or Walpole many lessons m finance. Any mtelligearman ' 
may now, by resolutely applying himself for a few years to 
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mathematics, leam more than the great Ne^rton tnew after 
half a century of study and meditation * ^ V r - ’ 

But it IS no^huB with music, with paintmg, or with sculp- 
ture. Still less IS it thus nfnth. poetry. The progress of re- 
finement rarely supplies these arts with better objects of 
imitation It may indeed improve the instruments which 
are necessary to the mechanical operations of the musician, 
the sculptor, and the pamter But language, the machine! 
of the poet, is best fitted for his purpose in its rudest state ; 
Nations, lihe individuals, first perceive, and then abstract.' 
They advance from particular images to general terms. 
Hence the vocabulary of an enlightened society is philoso- 
phical, that of a half-civilised people is poetical 

This change in the language of men is partly the cause 
and partly the effect of a correspondmg change m the natui e 
of their mtellectual operations, of a change by which science 
gams and, poetry Ipses Generalisation is necessary to the 
advancement of knowledge ; but particularity is indispeii-j 
sable to the creations of the imagmation In proportion as 
men kuDw more and thmk more, they look less at indi- 
viduals and more at classes. They therefore make better 
theories and worse poems. They give us vague phrases in- 
stead of images, and personified qualities instead of men 
They may be better able to analyse human nature than their 
predecessors. But analysis is not the business of the poet 
His office IS to portray, not to dissect He may believe in a 
moral sense, like Shaftesbury he may refer all human ac- 
tions to self-interest, like iljelvetius , or he may never thmk 
*iboiit the matter at all His creed on such subjects will no 
''lA'ore influence his poetiy, properly so called, than the notions 
winch a paintei may have conceived respecting the lacQmal 
. glands, or the circulation of the blood, will affect the tears 
of his Niobe, or the blushes of his Am ora If Shakespeare 
had written a book on the motives of human actions, it is by 
no means certain that it would liai e been a good one. It is 
extremely improbable that it would have contamed hall so 
much able rensoning on tlie subject as is lb be found m the 
Fable of the Bees But could Mandeyille have created an 
lago ? Well as he knew how to resolve characters mto iheir 
elements, would he have been able to combine those elements 
m such a manner as to make up a man, a real, living, in- 
dividual man ? 

Perhaps no person can be a poet, or can even enjoy poetiy, 
^vithout a certain un^oundpese of mind, if any thing which 
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gives 80 much pleasure ought to be called tmsoundness. By 
poetry we meaji not all writing in verse, nor even all good 
wntmg in verse. Our definition excludes many metrical 
compositions which, on other grounds, deserve the highest 
I praise. By poetiy we mean the art of employing words in 
such a manner as to produce an illuBion on the imagination, 
the art of doing by means oT words what the painter does 
I by means of colours Thus the greatest of poets has de- 
scribed it, in Imes universally admired for the vigour and 
felicity of their diction, and still more valuable on account 
of the just notion which they conv^ of the art m which he 
excelled . ^ ^ ^ t ‘ 

As imagination bodies forth ^ ^ > 

The forms of things unknownT^^poefspen 
Turns them to shapes, and gives to airy nothmg 
A local habitation and a name i , 

These are the fruits of the fine frenzy ” which he asciibes 
to the poet, — a fine frenzy doubtless, but still a frenzy Truth, 
indeed, is essential to poetry ; but it is the truth of madness 
The reasoniEgs axe just , but the premises are false After 
the first suppositions have been made, every thing ought to 
jbe consistent; but those first suppositions require a degree 
^ of credulity which almost amounts to a partial and temporary 
derangement of the intellect Hence of all people children 
are the most imaginative. They abandon themselves with- 
out reserve to every illusion Every image which is strongly 
presented to their mental eye produces on them the effect of 
reality. Wo man, whatever hia sensibility may be, is ever 
affected by Hamlet or Lear, as a little girl is affected by the 
story of poor Bed Eiding-hood She knows that ^t is all 
false, that wolves cannot speak, that there are no ■ypolves m 
England Tet in spite of her knowledge she believes ; *she 
weeps ; she trembles , she dares not go into a dark room lest 
she should feel the teeth of the monster at "her throat. Such 
is the despotism of the imagination over uncultivated minds. 

In a rude 0tat6M)f society men are children with a greater 
variety of ideas It is therefore in sucE a state of society ■ 
.that wft may expect to find the poetical te mperam ent in its'* 
highest perfection. In an enlightened age there will be' 
much intelhgence, much science, much philosophy, abun^ 
dance of just claesiiication and subtle analysis, abundance"' 
of wit and eloquence, abundance of verses, and even of gpod 
ones ; but little poetry Men will judge and coinj^re»; but 
they will not create. They will talk about the oH and 
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oommei^t'bii fciiem, and to a certain degree enjoy them. But 
they will scarcely be able to conceive the effiect which poetry 
produced on Hiear ruder ancestors, the agony, the ecstasy, 
the plenitude of behef The Greek BhansodistB . according 
to Plato, could scarce recite Homer without falling into con-^ 
vuJjgiQns. The Mohawk hardly feels the scalpi ng knife while 
he shouts his death song. The power which the ancient bards 
of Wales and Germany exercised over their auditors seems 
to modem readers almost nuracnlous Such feelings are 
very rare in a civilised community, and most rare among 
those who participate most in its improvements. They lin- 
ger longest among the peasantry. 

' Poetry produces an illusion on the eye of the mind, as a 
magic lantern produces an illusion on the eye of the body 
And, as the magic lantern acts best in a dark room, poetry 
t effects its purpose most completely m a dark age As the 
light of knowledge breaks in upon its exhibitiors, as the out- 
lines of certainty 'become more and more definite and the 
shades of probability more and more distinct, the hues and 
lineaments of the phantoms which the poet calls up grow 
fainter and fainter. We cannot unite the incompatible ad- 
vantages of reality and deception, the clear discemmeDt of 
truth and the exqmeite enjoyment of fiction 

He who, in an enlightened and literary society, aspires to 
be a great poet, must first become a httle child He must 
take to pieces the whole web of his mind He must unlearn 
much of that knowledge which has perhaps constituted 
hitherto his chief title to superiority His very talents wilJ 
be a hindrance to him. His difficulties will be proportioned 
to his proficiency m the pursuits which are fashionable among 
his contemporaries , and that proficiency will in general be 
proportioned to the vigour and activity of his mind. And it 
IS well if, after all his sacrifices and exertions, his works do 
not resemble a lisping man or a modern ruin. We have seen 
m our own time grefeit talents, mtense labour, and long medi- 
tation, employed in this straggle against the spirit of the age, 
and employed, we will not say absolutely m vain, but with 
dubio us success and feeble applause. 

If these reasonings be just, no poet has ever triumphed 
lover greater difficulties than Milton. He received a learned 
Vacation • he was a profound and elegant classical scholar r 
he had studied all the mysteries of Eabbmical literature * he 
wa4s intiii)ja>tely acquainted with every language of modern 
Bim)lte,^from which either pleasure or iofonimtion was then 
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jto be derived. He was perhaps the only great poit of later 
times who has been distinguished by the excellence of his 
^'Iiatm verse. The genius of Petrarch was sca/tiely of the first 
order ; and his poems in the aiiciejit language, though mudi 
upraised by those who have never read them, are wretched 
compositions. Cowley, with all his admirable wit and in- 
genuity, had little imagination . nor mdeed do we thmk his 
classical d ictio n comparable to that of Milton The authority 
of Johnson is agamst us on this point But Johnson had 
studied the bad writers of the middle ages till he hod become 
utterly insensible to the Augustan elegance, and was as ill 
quahfied to judge between Wo Latin styles as a habitp.al 
drunkard to set up for a wme-taster, r > 7- ^ f 

Versification in a dead language an ^otic, a far-fetched, 
coetly, sickly, imitation of that which elsewhere mayTbe found 
in healthful and spontaneous perfection. The §oils on which 
this ranty flourishes are in general as ill suited to the produc- 
tion of vigorous native poetry as the flower-pots of a hothouse 
to the growth of oaks That the author of the ParadisaLost 
should have written the Epistle to Manso was truly wonderful 
Never before were such marked originality and such exquisite 
mimicry found together Indeed in all the Latin poems of 
Milton the artificial manner indispensable to such works is 
admirably preserved, while, at the same time, his genius gives 
to them a pecuhar charm, an air of nobleness and freedom, 
which distinguishes them from all other writings of the same 
class Tliey remmd us of the amusements of those angelic 
wimiors who composed the cohort of Gabriel: 

/’ ; ^ 
‘‘About hum cceiciscd horpic garucB 

The unarmed youLli of heaven But o’er their heads 
' j 1 Cdeslml aimoixry, sin eld, hehn, and spear, 

,, Hung high, with diamond flaming and with gold " 

We cannot look upon the sportive -OKcrcises for which the 
genius of Milton imgirds itself, without catching a glimpse of 
the gorgeous and terrible pa^-oply which it is accustomed to 
wear The strength of his imagination triumphed over every 
obstacle So mteiise and ardent was the fire of his mind, that 
it not only w^s not sufibcated beneath the weight of fuel, but 
penetrated the whole supenneumbe^nt mass with its own heat 
and radiance. ' t / ‘1/ >r ^ ^ ‘ 

It IS not oui intention to attempt any thing like a coxnj^te ( 
examination of the poetry of Milton Tb^ pubhc has long i 
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been aa to the merit of tlie most remarkable passages, 

the incomparable harmony of the n nnibe rs, and the excellence 
of that style, Vhich no nral has been able to equal, and 
no parodist to degrade, wl^ch displays m their highest perfec- 
1 tion the idiomatic powers of the EngHsh tongue, and to which 
every ancient and every modem language has contributed 
something of grace, of energy, or of music In the vast field 
, of cnia.ciBm on which we are entering, innumerable reapers 
have already put their sickles Yet the harvest is so abun- 
^ dant that the negligent search of a straggling gleaner maybe 
rewarded with a sheaf . ^ * 

The most striking characteristic of the poetry of Milton is 
the extreme remoteness of the associatioiiB by means of which 
it acts on the reader. Its effect is produced, not so much by 
what it expresses, as by what it suggests not so much by 
the ideas which it directly conveys, as by other ideas which 
are connected with them. He el ectrifi es the mind through 
conductors The most unimaginative man must understand 
the Iliad. Homer gives him no choice, and requires from 
him no •exertion, but takes the whole upon himself, and sets 
the images in so dear a light, that it is impossible to be blind 
to them. The works of Milton cannot be comprehended or 
enjoyed, unless the mmd of the reader co-operate with that 
of the writer He does not paint a finished picture, or play 
for a mere jiassive listener He sketches, and lea\es otlieis 
to fill up the outline lie stiikes the key-note, and expects 
Ills hearei to make out the melody 

We often hear of the iiidgieal iiifiueiicc of pCetiy The 
expression in general merLiis nothing but, ajiijliod to the 
writings of Milton, it is most appropiiate His poetiry acts 
like an incantation Its merit lies less in its obvious mean- 
ing than 111 its occult powen* There would seem, at first 
sight, to be no more 'in hia words than ui other words But 
they are words of enchantment No sooner are they pro- 
nounced, than the- past is present and the distant jieai New 
forms of beauty” start at once into existence, and all the 
burial-places of the memory give up their dead. Change the 
structure of the sentence substitute one synony^ne for 
another, and the whole effect is destroyed The spell loses 
its power; and he who should then hope to eonj.uio with it 
would find himSelf as much mistaken as Cassiin m tlie Ara- 
bian tale, when lie stood crying, Open Wheat/' ^^Open 
Barfey,” to the door which obeyed no sound but Open 
Sesame*” The miserable failure of Dryden in his attempt 
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to translate into liis own diction some pttrfc» Of Pindise 
Lost, IS a remarkable mstance of this. 

In support of these obeervatioiiB we may remaA, that 
scarcely any passages m the poOTit of Milton afe more gene- 
rally known or more frequently repeated than those which 
are little more than muster-rolls of names* They are not 
always more appropriate or more melodious than other 
names But they are charmed names. Every one of them 
18 the first link m a long cham of associated ideas. Like the 
dwelling-place of our infancy revisited m manhood, like the 
^song of our country heard in a strange land, they produce 
upon us an effect wholly independent of their intrinsic value. 
One transports us bock to a remote period of history 
'Another places us among the novel scenes and manners of a 
distant region. A third evokes all the dear classical recollec- 
tions of childhood, the ecliool-room, the dog-eared VrrgU, the 
holiday, and the prize A fourth brings Beiore us, the splen- 
did phantoms of chivalrous romance, the trophied hst^ the 
embroidered housings, tlie quaint devices, the haunted forests, 
the enchanted gardens, the achievements of enfl/moured 
knights, and the smiles of rescued prmcesses 

In none of the works of Milton is his peculiar manner 
jnore happily displayed than in the Allegro and the Pen^roso 
It is impossible to conceive that the mechanism of language 
can be brought to a more exquisite degree of perfection 
These poems differ from others, as atar of roses differs from 
ordinary rose water, the close packed essence from the thin 
dilute d mixture. They are indeed not so much poems, os 
collections of hints, from each of which the reader is to make 
out a poem for himself Every epithet is a text for a stanza 
The Comus and the Samson Agonistea ore works which, 
though of very different merit, offer some marked points of 
resemblance. Both are^ lyric poems m the form of plays. 
There arc perhaps no two kmds of composition so essentially 
dissimilar as the drama and the ode The busmess of the 
dramatist is to keep himself out of sight, and to let nothing 
appear but his characters As soon as he attracts notice to 
his pensonal feelings, the illusion is broken The effect la as> 
unpleasant os that which is produced on the stage by thOj 
voice of a prompte r or the entrance of a scene-shifter. 
Hence it was, that the tragedies of Byron were his least suc- 
cessful performances. They resemble those pa^^ord pio- 
tufes invented by the fnend of children, Mr. Newbery, m 
which a single moveable hcq 4 goes round twenty dirorent 
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bodie^i' ao face Jocks out upon us successively, 

from the unifom of a the furs of ajudge, and the rags 

of a beggar. H all the chaxaoters, patriots and tyrants, haters 
and lovers, the frown an(l ^|ieer of Harold were discernible " 
m an instant. But this species of e gotism , though fatal to 
^he drama, is the i nspirat ion of the ode. It is the part of ‘ 
the lync poet to a bando n himself, without reserve, to his own 
emotions. 7C ^ ^ r i ^ ^ i ^ 

Between these hostile elements many g^eat men have en- 
deavoured to effect an a m_alga mation , but never with com- 
plete success The Greek Drama, on the model of which the 
tSamson was written, sprang from the Ode. The dialogue 
was ingrafted on the chorus, and naturally partook of its 
character. The genius of the greatest of the Athenian dra- 
matists co-operated with the circumstances under which 
tragedy made its first appearance ^schylus was, head and 
heart, a lyric poet. In hia tune, the Greeks had far more in- 
tercourse with the East than in the days of Homer , and they 
had not yet acquired that immense superiority in wai, in 
science, tod m the arts, which, ui the followmg generation, 
led them to treat the Asiatics with contempt From the nar- 
rative of Herodotus it should seem that they still looked up, 
with the veneration of disciples, to Egypt and Assyria At 
this period, accordingly, it was natural that the literature of 
Greece should be tmetured with the Oriental style And 
that style, we think, is discernible u) the works of Pmdar 
and ^scliylus The latter often reminds us of the Hebrew 
writers The book of Job, indeed, in conduct and diction, 
bears a considerable resemblance to some of his dramas 
Considered as plays, his woiks .ire absurd , considered as 
choruses, they are above all praise If, for instance, we 
examme the address of Ctyteemnestra to Agamemnon on hia 
return, or the description oF th^l^en Argive chiefs, by the 
principles of dramatic writing, we shall instantly condemn 
them as monstrous. But if we forget the characters, and 
think only of the poetry, we shall admit that it has never 
been surpassed m energy and magnificence. Sophocles made 
the Greek drama os dramatic as was consistent with its ori- 
ginal form. His portraits of men have a sort of similarity ; 
but it is the aimilanty not of a paintmg, but of a bas-rehef 
It suggests a resemblance ; but it does not produce ah^iUu- 
sion. Eonpides attempted to carry the reform further But 
it wna a task far beyond his powers, perhaps beyond any 
powers'. Instead of oorrectmg what was bad, he destroyed 
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what was excellent substituted cn^hes for stilta, bad 

sermons for ^ood odes 

Milton, it ifl well known, admired Eunj)id^6 highly, much 
more highly than, in our opmion, F^n-ipides deserved. Indeed 
the caresses which this partiahty leads our countryman to be- 
stow on “sad Electra’s poet,” sometimes remind us of the beau- 
tiful Queen of Fairy-land kissing the long ears of Bottom At 
all events, there con be no doubt that this veneration for th*^ 
Athenian, whether just or not, was injurious to the Samson 
Agonistes Had Milton taken -®schylu8 for his model, he 
would have given himself up to the lyric inspiration, and 
poured out profusely all the treasures of his mind, without 
bestowing a thought on those dramatic proprieties which the 
nature of the work rendered it impossible to preserve In the 
attempt to reconcile things in their own nature inconsisteiit 
he has failed, as every one else must have failed. We cannot 
identify ourselves with the characters, as in a good play We 
cannot identify ourselves with the poet, as m a good ode Tlio 
conflicting ingredients, like an acid and an alkali mixed, neu- 
tralise each othei We are by no means insensible to the merits 
of this celebrated piece, to the severe dignity of the style, the 
graceful and pathetic solemnity of the opening speech, or the 
wuld and barbaric melody which gives so sinking an effect to 
the choral passages But we think it, we confess, the least 
successful effort of the genius of Milton 

The Com us is framed on the model of the Italian Mosque, 
as the Samson is framed on the model of the Greek Tragedy 
It 18 certainly the no])]est iierlormance of the kind which 
exists in any Ian gu ago It is as far superior to the Faithful 

Shepherdess, as the f’aitlduJ SLephcidess is to the Aminta, 
or the Ammta to the Pastor Fido It ivas well lor Milton 
that he had heie no Euripides to mislead him He under- 
stood and loved the literature of modern Italy But be did 
not feel lor it the same \eneiatioii which he entertauied loi 
the remains of Atheiiiait and Homan poetry, consecrated by 
so manj loffy and endearing recollections. The faults, more- 
over, of his Italian predeceesoi s wore of a kind to which his 
mind a deadly antipat lij He could stoop to a plam 

t«^tyle, sometimes even to a bald style , but false brilliancy waiif 
his utter aversion IIis Muse had no objection to a y russet'^ 
attire ; but she turned with disgust from the finery of Guardi, 
08 tawdry and as paltry as the rags of a chimney-sweeper on* 
Maj-day Whatever ornaments she wears are of massive 
gold, not only dazzling to the sight, but capably of standing 
the severest test of the qrucible^ . x O . ^ 
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Milton attended in the Coinus to the distinction which he 
afterwards ne§^ected in the Samson He made his Masque 
what it ought to be, essentially lyrical, and dramatic only m 
semblance. He has not alftempted a fruitless struggle agamst 
a defect inherent in the nature of that species of composition , 
and he has therefore succeeded, wherever success was not im 
possible. Thq speeches must be read as majestic soliloquies , 
and he who so reads them will be enraptured with their elo- 
quence, their sublimity, and their music The interruptions 
of the dialogue, however, impose a constraint upon the wnto^, 
and break the illusion of the reader The finest passages aic 
those which are 1}tic in form as well as in spiiit “ I should 
much commend,’^ says the excellent Sir Henry Wotton in a 
letter to Milton, the trayical part if the lyi ical did not ravish 
mo with a oortaiii Donque delicacy in youi songs and odes, : 
whereunto, I must j^aiuly confess to >o\i, I have seen }oi 
nothing parallel ii> our language ’’ The criticism was ]uat 
It IS when Milton escapes hoin the sluiokles of the dialogue, 
when he is discharged from the labour of uniting two mcon- 
gzuous styles, wliczi he is at liberty to indulge Ins dionil 
raptuies without losorve, that lie rises even above himself > 
Tlien, like his own good (Teiiius buristiiig from the earthlj" 
form and wectK of Tliyisi s, ho stands forth in colcsti.il ireedom 
and be.iuty , lu‘ soeiiis to cr} oxultingly, 

“ .Yow Jiiy tisk H sinootljly Join', 

I ( Ml or 1 (.III run,” 

to akim the caitli, to soar above the ilouds, to bathe in the 
El} Sian dew of the rainbow, and to inhale the balmy smells 
ot nard and (\assia, which the mus^ wings of the zeph}T 
scatter through the cedared alleys of the Hesperides ' 

There are several of the minor poems of Milton on which 
we would willingly make a few remarks Still more willingly 
would wo enter into a detailed examination of that admir- 
able poem, the Paradise Regained, winch, strangely enough, is 
scarcely ever mentioned except as an instance ot the bbndness 
of the parental afiection which men of letters bear towards the 
offspring of their intellects That Milton was mistiken in 
preferring this work, excellent as it is, to the Paradise Lost, 
we readily admit But we are sure that the superiority of the 
Paradise Lost to the Paradise Regained 10 not more decided, 
than the superiority of the Paradise Regained to every poem 
which has smee mode its appearance Our limits, however, 
prevent us from discussing the point at length We hasten 
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on to that extraordinary production which the generaJ 
suffiBge of cntica has placed m the highest ^^laas of human 
eozD positions. 

The only poem of modem timfs which can be compared 
with the Paradise Lost is the Divine Comedy. The subject 
of Milton, in some points, resembled that of Dante ; but he has 
treated it in a widely different maimer. We cannot, we thmk, 
better illustrate our opinion respectmg our own great poet, 
tJian by contrasting him with the father qf^Tuscan litera^re. 

The poetry of Milton differs from that of Dai^te, as the I 
h^oglyphics of Egypt differed from the picture-writmg ofj 
Mexico The images which Dante employs speak for them-^ 
selves , they stand simply for what they are Those of Milton I 

have a signification which is often discernible only to the^ 
mitiated. Their value depends less on what they directly 
represent than on what they remotely suggest However 
strange, however grotesque, may be the appearance which 
Dante undertakes to describe, be never shnnks from describing 
it He gives us the shape, the colour, the sound, the smell, 
the taste , he counts the numbers , he measures the sue 
His similes are the illustrations of a traveller Unbke those 
of other poets, and especially of Milton, they are mtroduced 
in a plain, business-like manner , not for the sake of any 
beauty in the objects from which they are drawn , not for the 
sake of any omaiiieut which they may impart to the poem , 
but simply in order to make the meaning of the writer as 
clear to the reader as it is to himself The rums of the pre- 
cipice which led from the sixth to the seventh circle of hell 
were like those of the rock which fell mto the Adige on the 
south of Trent The cataract of Phlegethon was like" that of 
AquaT'Cheta at the monastery bf'Sl Benedict The place 
where the heretics were confined in burning tombs resembled 
the vast cenietery of Arles. ‘ nt 

Now let U3 compare with the exact details of Dante the 
j dim intimations of Milton We will cite a few examples 
The English poet has never thought of taking the measure 
of Satan He gives us merely a vague idea of vast bulk 
In one passage the fiend lies stretched out huge m length, 
floating many a rood, equal in size to the earth-bom ene- 
mies of Jove, or to the sea-monster which the manner mis- 
takes for an island When he addresses himself to battle 
ngainst the guardian angels, he stands like Tenenffe or Atlaa 
hiB stature reaches the sky. Contrast with these descnptions 
the bnes in whicli Dante has desenbed the gigantic spectre 
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of Nimrod. Hia face seemed to me as long and as brood as 
the ball of St. i^eter's at Borne ; and his other limbs were in 
proportion ; so that the bonk , which concealed him from the 
waiat downwards, neverth^ess showed so much of him, that 
three tall Germans would in vam have attempted to reach to his 
liair,” We are sensible that we do nojustice to the admirable 
style of the Ftorentme poet. But Mr Cary’s translation is 
not at hand , and our version, however rude, 13 sufficient to 
illustrate our meaning. , i ^ ^ ' 

Once more, compare the lazar-house in the eleventh book 
of the Paradise Lost with the last ward of Malebolge in 
Dante. Milton avoids the loathsome details, and takes refuge 
in indistinct but solemn and tremendous imagery, Despair 
hurrying from couch to couch to mock the wretches with his 
attendance. Death shaking his dart over them, but, m spite 
of supplications, delaying to stnke What says Dante ? 

There wm such a-moan there as there would be if all the 
sick who, between July and September, are ui the hospitals 
of Valdichiana, and of the Tuscan swamps, and of Sardinia, 
were in one pit together , and such a stoncJi was issuing forth 
as IS wont to issue from decayed limbs ” 

We will not take ui>on ourselves the invidious office of 
settling precedency between two such writers. Each m his 
own department is incompar.iblc , and each, we may remark, 
Jias wisely, or fortunately, taken a subject adapted to exhibit 
Ins peculiar talent to the greatest advantage The Divine 
Comedy is a personal iianativo Dante is the eye-witness 
and ear-witness of that which ho lelates He is the very 
man who has heard the tormeiitod spirits crying out for the 
second death, who has lead the dusky characters on the portal 
within wliicli there is no Lope, who lias hidden his face from 
the terrors of the Gorgon, who has fled from the hooks and 
the seething pitch of Barbariccia and Draghignuzzo His 
own hands have grasped the shaggy bides of Lucifer His 
own feet have climbed the mountain of expiation His own 
brow has been marked by the purifying angel The reader 
would throw aside such a tale in incredulous (bsgust, unless 
it were told with the strongest air of veracity, with a soibnety 
even m its horrors, with the greatest precision and multiphcity 
in its details The niirrative of Milton m this respect differs 
from that of Dante, os the adventures of^J^adis differ from 
those of Gulliver. The author of Amodis would have made 
hia jbool^ ridiculous if he had mtroduced those minute par- 
ticulars which give such a cliarm to the work of Swift, the 
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nautical obaervatione, the affected delicacy about names, the 
official documents transcribed at full leng^/oand all the un- 
meaning gossip and scandal of the court, springing out of 
nothing, and tending to nothm|f We are not shocked at 
being told that a man who hyed, nobody knows when, saw 
many very stiange sights, and we can easily abandon our- 
to the illusion of the romance. But when Lemuel 
'ijulliver, surgeon, resident at Rotherhithe, tells us of pygmies 
and giants, flying islands, and philosophising horses, nothing 
but such circumstantial touches could produce for n single 
moment a deception on the imagination ^ ^ ' 

Of all the poets wlio have introduced into their wofks die 
agenc}" of supernatural beings, Milton lias succeeded best 
Heie Dante decidedly yields to him and as this is a point 
on which many rash iuid ill-considered judgments have been 
pronounced, we feel inclined to d^ell on it a little longei 
The most fatal crroi which a poet can possibly commit m 
the management of his machinei y, is that of attempting to 
philosophise too much Milton Ijas been often censured for 
ascribing to sinnts many functions of which spirits must 
be incapable But tliese objections, thougli sanctioned by 
eminent names, oiigiunte, we venture to sa>,in piofoniid 
Ignorance of the art ol poetry 

VVliat IS spirit'^ What are our own minds, the jiortion 
of binrit with which wo nio best accpiaintc'd We observe 
certain plijcnoineiia Wc cannot (‘vpl.un them into iriatenal 
causes We therefore infer that tluue exists something which 
IS not matenal But of this soincitliing we liaie no idea We 
can define it oiilj’ by negatives We can reason about it only 
by symbols We use the word , but we have no image of 
the thing , and the business of poetry is with images, and 
not with words The poet uses words indeed, hut they are 
merely the instruments of his art, not its objects They are 
the materials which he is to dispose in such a manner as to 
present a picture to the mental e^e And if they are not so 
disposed, they are no more entitled to he called poetry than 
a bale ol canvass and a box of colours to be called a painting. 

Logicians may reason about abstractions But the great 
mass of men must have images ’* The strong tendency of 
the multitude in all age^s and nations to idolatry con be 
explained on no other jinnciple The first inhabitants of 
Greece, there is reason to beheve, worshipped one invisible 
Deity Bui the necessity of having something more defi- 
nite to adore produced, in a few centuries, the innumerable 
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crowd of Gods and Goddesses. In like manner the ancient 
Persians thoii^ht it impious to exhibit the Creator under a 
human form. Tet even these transferred to the Sun the 
worslup which, m epeculition, they considered due only to 
the Supreme Mind. The history of the Jews is the record 
of a continued struggle between pure Theism, supported by 
the most terrible sanctions, and the strangely fascinating , 
desire of having some visible and tangible object of ad (^ra- 
tion Perhaps none of the secondary causes which Gibbon 
has assigned for the rapidity with which Christianity spread 
over the world, while Judaism scarcely ever acquired a pro- 
sc^e, operated more powerfully than this foelmg God, the 
uncreated, the incomprehensible, the invisible, attracted few 
worsluppcis A philosopher might admire so noble a con- 
ception but the crowd turned away m disgust from words 
winch presented no image to tlicir minds It was before 
Deity embodied in a human toim, walking among men, 
partaking of their infirmities, leaning on their bosoms, 
weeping over their graves, slumbering in the manger, bleed- 
ing on the cross, that the prejudices of the Synagogue, 
and the doubts of the Academy, and the pride of the Port ico, 
and the fasces of the Lictor, and the swords of thirty legions, 
weie humbled in the dust Soon altci Christianity had 
achieved its triumph, the principle which had assisted it 
began to corrupt it It became a new Paganism Patron 
saints assumed the offices of household gods St George 
' took the place of Mars St Elmo consoled the mariner for 
the loss of Castor and Pollux The Virgin Mother and 
Cecilia succeeded to Venus and the Muses The fascination of 
sex and lo\elinoss was again joined to that of celestial dig- 
nity , and the homage of chivarly was blended with that of 
rehgion Peformers have often made a stand against these 
feelings, but never with more than apparent and partial 
success. The men who demolished the images m Cathedrals 
have not always been able to demolish those \\hich were en- 
shrined m their minds. It would not be difficult to show 
that in politics the same rule holds good Doctrmes, ye are 
afraid, must generally be embodied before they can excite a 
strong pubhc feeling. The multitude is more easily mter- 
ested for the most unmeaning had^^e, or the most msigmfi- 
cant name, than for the most important principle. 

From these consideratione, we infer that no poet, who should 
affiect that metaphysical accuracy for the want of which 
Milton been flamed, would escape a disgraceful failure. 

VOL. V. O 
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Still, howerer, there was another extreme which, though ikr 
less dangerous, was also to be avoided The ijaaginations of 
men are m a great measure under the control of their 
opmions. The most exqmsite artf of poetical colouring can 
produce no illusion, when it is employed to represent that 
which 18 at once perceived to be incongruous and absurd. 
Milton wrote in an age of philosophers and theologians. It 
was necessary, therefore, for him to abstam from giving such 
a shock to then understandings as might break the charm 
which it was his object to throw over their imaginations. 
This IS the real explanation of the mdistmctness and in- 
consistency with which he has often been reproached. Dr. 
Johnson acknowledges that it was absolutely necessary that 
the spirits should be clothed with material forms But/^ 
says he, “ the poet should have secured the consistency of 
his system by keeping unmateriality out of sight, and 
seducing the reader to droi) it from his thoughts'’^ This is 
easily said , but what if Miltun could not seduce lus re.idcis 
to drop immateriality fiom thoir thoughts Wliat it the 
contrary opinion had taken so ful] a possession of the niinda 
of men as to leave no room even for the half behef which 
poetry requires? Such we susiiect to have been the case 
It was impossible for the poet to adopt altogether tlie mate- 
rial or the immaterial system He thciefore took hia 
stand on the debatable ground. He loft the whole in am- 
^biguity He has doubtlesa, by so doing, laid himself open 
to the charge of inconsistency. But, though i)hilosoplii- 
cally m the wrong, we cannot but believe that he was 
poetically m the right This task, which almost any other 
writer would have found impracticable, was easy to him The 
peculiar art which he possessed of communicating his mean- 
ing circuitously through a long succession of associated 
ideas, and of intimating more than he expressed, enabled 
him to disguise those incongruities which he could not avoid. 

Poetry which relates to the beings of another world ought 
to be at once mysterious and picturesque That pf Milton is 
so. That of Dante is picturesque indeed bejond any that 
ever was written. Its effect approaches to that produced by 
the pencil or the chisel But it is picturesque to the exclu- 
' Sion of all mystery This is a fault onJhlUieh^side, a fault 
inseparable from the plan of Dante^s poem, which, as we 
h^e already observed, rendered the utmost accuracy 6 f 
* Afescnption necessary. Still it is a fault. The supematural 
agents excite an interest , but it is not the intetlftst which u 
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proper lo supernatural agents We feel that we could talk 
to the ghost% and dsemons, without any emotion of un- 
earthly awe. We could, like Don Juan, ask them to supper, 
and eat heartily m their Aimpany. Dante’s angels are good 
men with wings His devils are spiteful ugly executioners. 
His dead men are merely bvmg men m strange situations. 
The scene which passes between the poet and Farinata is 
justly celebrated Still, Farinata m the bummg tomb is 
exactly what Fannata would have been at an auto da fe. 
Nothing can be more touching than the first interview of 
Dante and Beatrice. Yet what is it, but a lovely woman 
chiding, with sweet auste re composure, the lover for whose 
aAection ‘^he is grateful, but whose vices she reprobjates ? 
The feelings which give the passage its charm would suit 
the streets of Florence as woU as the summit of the Mount of 
Purgatory. 

The spirits of Milton are unlike those of almost all other 
writers His fiends, m particular, aie wonderful creations. 
They are not metaphysical abstractions Tliey are not wicked 
men They are not ugly beasts They have no horns, no 
tails, none of the fee-faw-fum of Tasso aud ICopstock. They 
liave just enough m common with human nature to be in-| 
telligible to human be mgs Their characters are, like their 
forms, marked by a certain dim reseiiiblauce to those of men, 
but exaggerated to gigantic dimensions, and veiled in mys- 
terious gloom 

Perhaps the gods and d.xnions of .d^schylus may best bear 
a comparison with tiie angels and de\ils of Milton The 
stjle of the Athenian had, as we have remarked, something 
of tlie Qncntal character • and the same peculiarity may be 
traced in his mythology It has notlimg of the a meni ty and 
elegance -which we generally find in the superstitions of 
Greece. All is rugged, barbaric, and colossal The legends 
of ^schylus seem to harmonise less with the fragrant groves 
and graceful porticoes in which his countrymen paid their 
vows to the God of Light and God(^M of Desire than with 
those huger and grotesque labyrmths of eternal granite m 
which Egypt enshrined her mystic Osins, or in which Hin- 
dostan still bows down to her seven-headed idols His 
fdvounte gods are those of the elder generation, the sons of 
heaven and earth, compared with whom Jupiter himself was 
a stripling and on upstart, the gigantic Titans, and the m- 
^xorable Furies Foremost among his creations of -this class, 
stands Prom^ithei^, half fiend, half redeemer, the finend of 
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man, the sullen and implacable eneinj of heaven. Prome- 
theus bears undoubtedly a considerable resen^blance to the 
Satan of Milton. In both we hnd the same impatience of 
control, the same ferocity, the salne unconquerable pride. 
In both characters also are mingled, though in very difEerent 
proportions, some kmd and generous feehngs Prometheus, 
however, is hardly superhuman enough. He talks too much 
of his chains and his uneasy posture he is rather too much 
depressed and agitated His lesolution seems to depend on 
the knowledge which he pos&e99(is that lie holds the fate of 
Ins torturer in his hands, and that the hour of his release will 
surely come But Satan is a creature of another sphere The 
might of his intellectual nature is victorious over the extremity 
of paiii Amidst agonies which cannot bo concened without 
horror, he dehberates, resolves, and even exults Against 
the sword of Michael, against the tliundei of Jehovah, 
against the damiDg lake, and the marl burning -with solid 
fire, against the pros 2 )ect of an. etenuty of unintermitted 
misery, his spirit bears up unbroken, lestmg on its own in- 
nate energies, requiring no sujiport horn aii} thing external, 
nor even from hope itself 

To return lor a moment to the parallel which we have been 
attempting to draw between Milton and Dante, we would add 
“that the poetry of these great men has iii a coiibiderable de- 
gree taken its chai actor Iroin their moral quahlies They 
'are not egotists They rarel}^ obtiude tlieir i diosy ncracies on 
their readers They have nothing in common with those 
modem beggars foi fame who extort a pittance from the 
compassion of tlie inexiienenced by exposing the nakedness 
and sores of their minda Yet it would be didicult to name 
two writers whose works have been more completely, though 
undesignedly, coloured by their personal feelings Ja^ ' 

The character of Milton was peculiarly distinguished by 
loftiness of spirit ; that of Dante by intensity of feeling In 
every Ime of the Divine Comedy we discern the asperity 
ivhich 18 produced by pride struggling with misery Iliere 
IS perhaps no work in the world so deeply and uniformly 
BOiTOv^'ul. The melancholy of Dante was no f^^tic caprice. 
It was not, as far 03 at this distance of time can be judged, 
the effect of eiienial circumstances. It was from withui. 
Neither love nor glory, neither the conflicts of earth nor the 
liope of heaven could dispel it. It turned every consolation 
and every pleasure into its own nature. It resembled that 
noxious Sardinian soil of which the intense bitterness is Baid 
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to have been perceptible even in its honey. His mind was, 
in ther noble kin^age of the Hebrew poet, a land of dark- 
ness, as darkness itself, and where the light was as dark- 
ness The gloom of lus^character discolours all the passions 
of men and all the face of nature, and tinges with its own livid 
hue the flowers of Paradise and the glories of the eternal 
throne. All the portraits of him are singularly characteristic 
No person can look on the features, noble even to ruggedness, 
the dark furrows of the cheek, the haggard and woful stare ol 
the eye, the sullen and contemptuous curve of the hp, and 
doubt that they l>elong to a man too proud and too sensitive 
to be happy. 

Milton was, like Dante, a statesman and a lover , and, like 
Dante, ho liad been unfoi-tunate in ambition and m lo\e Ho 
had survived liia health and his sight, the comforts of Ins 
homo, and the prosperity of liis party Of the great men 
by vdiom he had been distinguished at hia entrance into life, 
BOino had been taken away from the eyiHo come , some had 
carried into foreign climates their unconquerable liatied of 
oppression, some were pining m dungeons, and some had 
poured foidh their blood on scaflolds Veinil and licentious 
scribblers, with just sufficient talent to clothe the thoughts of 
^a pandar in liie style of a bellma n, wore now the favourite 
writers of ihe Sovereign and of the public It was a loath- 
some herd, winch could be compaicd to nothing so fitly as 
to the rabble of Comus, grotescj[ue monsteis, half bestial, 
lialf human, droppmg with wine, bloated with gluttony, and 
reeling in obscene dances Amidst these that fair Muse was 
jdaced, like the chaste lady of the _!^a^que, lofty, spo-^ss, 
and seiene, to be chattered at, and pointed at, and grinned 
at, by the whole rout of Satyrs and Goblins If ever despon- 
dency and asj)erity could be excused in any man, they might 
have been excused in Milton But the strength ot his mind 
overcame cverj’^ calamity Neither blindness, nor gout, nor ' 
age, nor penury, nor domestic afflictions, nor political disap- ' 
pomtments, nor abuse, nor proscription, nor neglect, had 
power to disturb his sedate and majestic patience His^pints ' 
do not seem to have been high, but they were singularly 
eyiable. His temper was serious, phrhaps stern , but it was 
a temper which no sufferings could render sullen or fretful. 
Such as it was when, on the eve of great events, he returned 
from his travels, in the prime of health and manly beauty, 
loaded with literary distinctions, and glowing with patriotic 
hopes, such it contmued to be when, after having expeiienced 
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every calamity which is incident to our nature, old, poor, 
sightless, and disgraced, he retired to his hovetto die. 

Hence it was that, though he wrote the Pamdise Lost at 
a tune of life when images of beahty and tenderness are in 
general beginning to fade, even from those minds in which 
they have not been effaced by anxiety and disappointment, 
he adorned it with all that is most lovely and delightful m 
the physical and in the moral world. Neither Theocritus 
nor Ariosto had a finer or a more healthful sense of the 
pleasantness of external objects, or loved better to l uxuri ate 
^ amidst sunbeams and flowers, ibe songs of nightingales, the^ 
juice of summer fruits, and the coolness of shady fountains 
His conception of love unites all fbo vnlnptV^^UflnPjaa pf 
Oriental haram, and all the gallantry of the chivalnc tounia- 
ment, with all the pure and quiet affection of an English fire- 
side. His poetiy reminds us of the miracles of Alpiun^ 
scenery Nooks and dell s, beautiful as tarry- land, are em- ^ 
bosomed in its most rugged and gigantic elevations The’ 
roses and mjxtles bloom unchided on the verge of the 
avalanche. / 

Traces, indeed, of the pecuhar character of Milton may bo 
found in all his vrorks , but it is most strongly displayed in 
Sonnets. Those remarkable poems have been under- 
valued by critics who have not understood tlieir nature. 
They have no ep^aoimatic pouit, Theie is none of the in- 
^genuity of Filica^a in the thought, none of the hard and 
brilliant enamel of Petrarch in the style They are simulo 
b ut majestic records o f tlie fpphngR nf thp pry^t ^ aa httle 
tricked out for the public eye as his diary would have been. 
A victory, an expected attack upon the city, a momentary 
fit of depression or exultation, a jest thrown out against one 
of his books, a dream which for a short time restored to 
him that beautiful face over which the grave had closed for 
ever, led him to mueings which, without effort, shaped them- 
selves into verse The unity of seu|]TnAnf. ^ n d 
style which characterise these TiHIepiece8reminTu7"ofthe 
Greek Antl idogy, or perhaps still more of the Collects gf the 
English Liturgy. The noble poem on the massacres of Pied^ 
'monf IS strictly a collect: ui verse J / ( ' 

The Sonnets are more or less striking, according els the 
occasions which^ave birth to them are more or less interest- 
ing. But they are, almost without exception, dignified by a 
s obriety and greatn esfl of know notjshare 

to look for a p^alleT It would, uadeed/be scarcelyTofe to 
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draw aaiy decided inferences aa to the character of a writer 
firom passage# directly egotistical. But the qualities which 
we have ascribed to Milton, though perhaps most strongly 
maiked in those parts olfhis works which treat of his per- 
sonal feelings, are distinguishable in every page, and impart 
to all his writings, prose and poetry, Enghsh, Latin, and 
Italian, a strong family hkeness. 

His pubhc conduct was such as was to be expected from a 
man of a spirit so high and of an intellect so powerful He 
hved at one of the most memorable eras m the history of 
mankind, at the very crisis of the great conflict between 
OroinasJcs and Arimanes, liberty and despotism, reason and 
prejudice That great battle was fought for no single gene^ 
ration, for no single land The destmies of the human raoe 
were staked on the same cast with the freedom of the Enghsh 
people Then were first pioclaimed those mighty principles 
which luoe since worked their way into the depths of the 
American foiests, which have loused Gicece from the shivery 
and degradation of two thousand years, and which, from one 
end of Enroix; to the other, have kind led an unquenchable 
lire in the hearts ol the oppressed, and loosed the knees of 
the oppressors with an unwonted feai 

Of those principles, then struggling for their infant ex- 
istence, Milton was tlie most devoted and eloquent literary 
champion We need not say how much we admire his pubhc 
conduct But w^e cannot disguise fiom ourselves that a large ' 
])oi tion of his countrymen still think it unjustifiable The civil 
wai, indeed, has been more discussed, and is less undei stood, 
than any event in English history The fiiends of liberty la- 
boured under the disadvantage of which the lion in the fable 
complained so bitterly Though they were the conquerors, their 
enemies were the painters As a body, the Roundheads had 
done their utmost to decry and rum literature , and literature 
was even with them, as, in the long run, it always is with its 
enemies. The best book on their side of the question is the 
charmuig narrative of Mrs Hutchinson May^s History of 
the Parliament is good , but it breaks off at the most intei - 
estmg crisis ot the struggle. The performance of Lutttow is 
foohsh and violent ; and most of the later wTiters who have 
espoused the same cause, Oldmixon for mstance, and Cathe- 
rine Macaulay, have, to say the least, been more distinguished 
by zeal than either by candour or by skill. On the other side 
are the most authoritative and the most popular historical 
works m our language, that of Clarendon and that of Hume* 
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The former is not only ably written and full of valuable mfor- 
mation, but has also an air of dignity and smcentj which 
makeQ even the prejudices and errors with which it abounds 
respectable Hume, from wliose fascinating narrative the 
great moae of the reading public are still contented to take 
their opinions, hated religion so much that he hated liberty for 
having been allied with religion, and has pleaded the cause 
of tyranny with the dexterity of an advocate while affecting 
the impartiality of a judge 

I The pubhc conduct of Milton must be approved or con- 
demned according as the resistance of the people to Charles 
the First shall appear to be justifiable or ciimmal We shall 
therefore make no apology for dedicatuig a few pages to the 
(lisciiRSion of that interesting and most important question 
We shall not argue it on general grounds We shall not 
recur to those primary principles from which the claim of any 
government to the obedience of its subjects is to be deduced. 
We are entitled to that vantage ground , but we will relin- 
quish it We are, on this point, so confident of superiority, 
that we are not unwilling to imitate the ostentatious genero- 
sity of those ancient laiights, who vowed to joust without hel- 
met or shield against all enemies, and to give tlicir antagonists 
the advantage of sun and wind We will take the naked con- 
stitutional question We confidently affirm, that every reason 
which can be urged in favour of tlie Eo volution of 1C88 may 
be urged with at least equal force in favour of what is called 
the Great Rebellion. 

In one respect, only, we think, can the warmest admirers 
of Charles venture to say tliat ho was a better sovereign than 
his son , He was not, in name and profession, a Papist , we 
say in name and profession, because both Charles himself and 
his creature Laud, while they abjured th'e innocent badges of 
Popery, retained all its w*orst vices, a complete subjection of 
reason to authority, a weak preference of form to substance, 
a childish passion for mummeries, an idolatrous veneration 
for tlio priestly charfteter, and, above all, a merciless intole- 
rance This, howeier, we waive We will concede that 
Chains was a good Protestant , but we say that his Protes- 
tantism does not make the slightest distinction between his 
cose and that of Jame^. 

The principles of the Revolution have often been grossly 
misrepresenied, and never more than in the course of the pror 
sent year. There is a certain (flaas of men, who, while they pro- 
fess to hold m reverence the great names and great octKgiB of 
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former timcSj never look at them for any other purpose than 
in order to find in them some excuse for existing abuses In 
every venerable precedent they pass by what is essential, and 
take only what is accidenthl • they keep out of sight what is 
beneficial, and hold up to public imitatibn aU that is defective 
If, in any part of any great example, there be any thing un- 
sound, these flesh-flies detect it with an unerring mstmet, 
and dart upon it with a ravenous delight If some good end 
lias been attained in spite of them, they feel, with their pro- 
totype, that ^ 

“ Their labour mnet be to pervert that end, 

And out of good still to hnd moans of evil ” 

To the blessings which England has derived from the Revo- 
lution these people are utterly insensible The expulsion of 
a tyrant, the solemn recognition of popular rights, liberty, 
security, toleration, all go for nothing with tliom One sect 
there was, which, from unfortunate temporary causes, it was 
thought necessary to keep under close restraint One part of 
the empire thoic was so unhappily circumstanced, that ut that 
time its misery was necessary to our happiness, and its slavery 
to our freedom These are the parts of the Revolution which 
the pohtieians of whom we speak, love to contemplate, and 
which seem to them not indeed to vindicate, but in some de- 
gree to palliate, tlie good which it has produced Tallc to 
them of Naples, of Spam, or of South America They stand 
forth zealots for the doctrine of Divine Right which has now 
,come back to us, like a tluef from transportation, under the 
alias of Legitimacy But mention the miseries of irehmd. 
Then William is a hero Tlicn Somers and Shrewsbury are 
great men Then the Revolution is a glorious era The very 
same persons who, m this country, never omit an opportunity 
of reviving 6very wretched Jacobite slander respecting the 
Whi g s of that period, have no sooner crossed St George’s 
Channel, than they begin to fill their bumpers to the glorious 
and immortal memory They may truly boast that they look 
not at men, but at measures So that evil be done, they care 
not who does it , the arbitrary Charles, or the liberal William, 
Eerdinand the Catholic, or Frederic the Protestant On such 
occasions their deadhest opponents may reckon upon their 
candid construction. The bold assertaons of these people have 
of late impressed a large portion of the public with an opunoji 
that James the Second was exj^Ued simply because be was 
a Cathohe, and that the Revolution was essentially a J ’rotes - 
tanfc Revolution 
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But this certainly was not the case ; nor can any person who 
has acquired more knowledge of the hiatory^of those tunes 
than IS to be found m Goldsnu Ih’s Abridgment believe that, if 
James hod held his own religious opinions without wishmg 
to make proselytes, or if, wishing even to make proselytes, he 
had contented himself with exerting only his constitutional 
influence for that purpose, the Prince of Orange would ever 
have been invited over Our ancestors, we suppose, knew 
their own meaning , and, if we may believe them, their hos- 
tility was primarily not to popery, but to tyranny Tliey did 
not drive out a tyrant because he was a Catholic , but they 
excluded Catholics from the crown, because they thought them 
likoly to be tyrants. The ground on which they, in their 
famous resolution, declared the throne vacant, was this, that 
James had broken the fundamental laws of the kingdom ” 
Every man, therefore, who approves of the Kevolution oflC88 
mueft; hold that the breach of lundameiit-al laws on the part 
of the sovereign justifies resistance ^The question, then, is 
this. Had Charles the First broken the fondameiital laws of 
England ? 

No person can answer ni the negative, unless he refuses 
credit, not merely to all the accusations brought against 
Charles by his opponents, but to the narratives of the warm- 
est Royalists, and to the confessions of the King himself If 
there be any tniiJi in any historian of any party who has 
related the events of that reign, the conduct of Charles, from 
his accession to the meeting of the Long Parliament, had been 
a continued course of oppression and treachery Let those 
who applaud the Revolution, and condemn the Rebellion, men- 
tion one act of James the Second to which a parallel is not to 
be found in the history of his father Let them lay their fingers 
on a single article in the Declaration of Right, presented 
by the two Houseg to William and Mary, which Charles is not 
acknowledged to have violated. He had, according to the tes- 
timony of hiB own friends, usurped the functions of the legis- 
lature, raised taxes without the consent of parhament, and 
quartered troops on the people in the most illegal and vexatious 
mknSer. Not a single session of parliament had passed with- 
out some unconstitutional attack on the freedom of debate ; 
th^ right of petition was grossly violated ; arbitrary judgments, 
exorbitant fines, and unwarranted imprisonments, were grier- 
aiujos of daily occurrence. If these thmgs do not justify re- 
sistance, the Revolution was treason ; if they do, the Great 
Rebellion was laudable 
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But, it is said, why not adopt milder measures P Why, 
after the Kmg had consented to so many reforms, and re- 
nounced so many oppressive prerogatives, did the paxhament 
continue to rise m their demands at the risk of provokmg a 
civil war? The ship money had been given up. The Star 
Chamber had been abolished Provision had been made for 
the frequent convocation and secure dehberation of parlia- 
ments Why not pursue an end confessedly good by peaceable 
and regular means P We recur again to the analogy of the 
Kevolution. Wliy was James driven from the throne ? Why 
was he not retamed upon conditions ^ He too had offered to 
call a free parliament and to submit to its decision all the 
matters in dispute Yet we are in the habit of praising our 
forefathers, who preferred a revolution, a disputed succession, 
a dynasty of strangers, twenty years of foreign and intestine 
war, a standmg army, and a national debt, to the rule, however 
restricted, of a tried -and proyed t}Tant The Long Parlia- 
ment acted on the same principle, and is entitled to the same 
praise. Tliey could not trust the King He had no doubt 
passed salutary laws , but what assurance was there that he 
would not break them P He had renounced oppressive jore- 
logatives , but where was the security that he would not 
rosumc them ? The nation had to deal ivith a man whom no 
tie could bind, a man who made and broke promises with 
equal facility, a man whose honour had been a hundred times 
pawned, and never redeemed 

Here, indeed, the Long Parliament stands on still stronger 
groimd than the Convention of 1688 No action of James 
can be compared to the conduct of Charles with respect to the 
Petition of Right The Lords and ‘ Commons present him 
with a bill in wluch the constitutional limits of his power are 
marked out. He hesitates , he evades , at last he bargams to 
give his assent for five subsidies. The bill receives his solemn 
assent , the subsidies are voted , but no sooner is the tyrant 
relieved, than he returns at once to all the arbitrary measures 
which he had bound himseli to abandon, and violates all the 
clauses of the very Act which he had been paid to pass 

For more than ten years the people had seen tha tights 
which were theirs by a double claim, by immemorial inheri- 
tance and by recent purchase, infringed by the perfidious 
King who had recognised them At length circumstances 
compelled Charles to summon another parliament: another 
chance was given to our fathers . were they to throw it away 
as they had thrown away the former? Were they again to 
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be coined by le Rot le veut ^ Were they again to advance 
their money on pledges which had been forfeited over and 
over again ^ Were they to lay a second Petition of Right at 
the foot of the throne, to grant another lavish aid in exchange 
for another unmeaning ceremony, and then to take their de- 
parture, till, after ten years more of fraud and oppression, 
their prince should again require a supply, and again repay 
it with a perjury ? They were compelled to choose whether 
they would trust a tyrant or conquer him. We think that 
they chose wisely and nobly 

The advocates of Charles, like the advocates of other male- 
factors against whom overwhelming evidence is produced, 
generally decline all controversy about the facts, and content 
themselves with callmg testimony to character He had so 
many private virtues ’ And had James the Second no private 
virtues? Was Oliver Crom\vcll, Ins bitterest enemies them- 
selves being judges, destitute of private virtues ^ And wliat, 
after all, are the virtues ascribed to Charles? A religious 
zeal, not more sincere than tliat of his son, and fully as weak 
and narrow-minded, and a few of the ordinary household 
decencies which half the tombstones m England claim for 
those who lie beneath them A good father’ A good hus- 
band » Ample apologies indeed lor iifteen years of persecution, 
tyranny, and falsehood ' 

We charge him with having broken his coronation oath, 
and we ore told that he Icopt Ins marriage vow ’ Wo accuse 
him of having given up his people to the merciless inflictions 
of the most hot-headed and hard-licarted of prelates, and 
the defence is, that lie took his little son on his knee and 
kissed him ’ Weccnsuie liimfoi having violated the articles 
of the Petition of Right, after having, for good and valuable 
consideration, promised to observe them 5 and we are informed 
that he was accustomed to hear prayers at six o’clock in the 
morning ’ It is to such considerations as these, together with 
hi0 Vandyke dress, liis handsome face, and his peaked beard, 
tliat be owes, we verily believe, most of his popularity with 
the present generation 

r(Jr Qureelves, we own that we do not understand the common 
phrase, a good man, but a bad long. We can as easily conceive 
a good man and an unnatural father, or a good man and a 
treacherous friend We cannot, in estimating the character of 
an mdividual, leave out of our consideration his conduct m 
the most important of nil human relations , and if in that 
relation we find him to have been selfisli, cruel, and deceitful. 
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we shall take the liberty to call him a bad man, in spite of 
all his temperance at table, and all his regularity at chapel 
We cannot lefram frorn adding a few words respecting a 
topic on which the defendcnJ of Charles are fond of dwelhng 
If, they say, he governed his people ill, he at least governed 
them after the example of his predecessors. If he violated 
tlieir privileges, it was because those privileges had not been 
accurately defined No act of oj^pression has ever been im- 
puted to him which has not a parallel ui the annals of the 
Tudors This pomt Hume has laboured, with an art which 
is as discreditable in a historical work as it would be admir- 
able in a forensic address The answer is short, clear, and 
decisi\o Charles had assented to the Petition ot Right He 
had renouncod the oppressive powers said to have been exer- 
cised by his predeoC'^Mois, and he had renounced them for 
money He was not entitled to set up his antiquated claims 
against his own receiit-icleaso ' 

These ai gum cuts are so obvious, that it may seem super- 
fluous to dwcdl upon them But those who have observed 
how much the events of that time are mi^aej>resented and 
misunderstood will not blame us for stating the case simply. 
It IS a case ot which the simplest statement is the strongest. 

Tlie eneini(‘3 of the Parliament, indeed, larely choose to 
take issue on the great points of the question They content 
themselves with exposing some ot the crimes and follies to 
which public commotions iiecessaiily give birth They bewail 
the unmeiited fate of Straftoid They execrate the lawless 
violence of the aimy Th(3\ laugh at the Scriptural names of 
the preachers Major-geneials Hei^ciiig then districts, soldiers 
";re veiling on the spods of a ruined peasantry , upstarts, en- 
'^riclied by the public ^plunder, taking possession of the hospi- 
table firesides and liereditary trees of the old gentry , boys 
smashing the beautiful windows of cathedrals , Quakers riding 
naked through the market-place , Fifth-monarchy-men bhout- 
ing for King Jesus , agitators lecturing from the tops of tubs 
on tlie f^^ of Agag , ail these, they tell us, were the offspring 
, of the Greainlebelliou ^ ^ A » 

-/Be it so We are not careful to answer m this mj^ter. 
-These charges, were they mfmitely more important, would 
not alter our opinion of an event which alone has made us to 
differ from the slaves who crouch beneath despotic sceptres 
Many evils, no doubt, were produced by the civil war ^Diey 
were the price of our liberty Has the acquisition been worth 
the sacrifice ? It is th^ ^ture of ^tpie ^evil of tyranuy i o , 
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tear and rend the body which he leaves. Are the miseries of 
continued possession less horrible than the struggles of the 
tremendous exorcism^ 

f If it were possible that a people brought up under an in- 
tolerant and arbitrary system could subvert that system with- 
out acts of cruelty and folly, half the objections to despotic 
power would be removed. We should, in that case, be com- 
pelled to acknowledge that it at least produces no pernicious 
/ eflFects on the intellectual and moral character of a nation 
We deplo re the outrages which accompany revolutions But 
the more violent the outrages, the more assured we feel that 
a revolution was necessary The violence of those outrELges 
will always be proportioned to the ferocity and ignorance of 
the people , and the ferocity and ignorance of the people will 
be proportioned to the oppression and degradation under 
which they have been accustomed to live Thus it was in v 
our civil war The heads of the church and state leaped only 
that w^hich they had sown The government had prohibited 
free discussion it had done its best to keep the people un- 
acquainted with their duties and tlicir rights The retribu- 
tion was just and natural If our rulers suite red fiom popular 
Ignorance, it was because they had themselves t^iken awny 
the key of knowledge K they were assailed with blind fury, 
it was because they had exacted an equally blind submission. 

It IS the character of such revolutions that wc always see 
the worst of them at first Till men have been some time free, 
they know not how to nse their freedom The natives of 
wine countries are generally sober. Li climates where wine 
IS a ranty mtcmperance abounds A newly liberated people 
may be compared to a northern army encamped on the Rhine 
or the Xeres It is said that, when soldiers m such a situa- 
tion first find themselves able to indulge without restraint in 
such a rare and expensive luxury, nothmg is to be seen but 
intoxication Soon, however, plenty teaches discretion ; and, 
after wme has been for a few months their daily for^ thev 
become more temperate than they had ever been in their own 
countrj" In the same manner, the final and permanent fruits 
of hVerty are wisdom, moderation, and mercy. Its immediate 
effects are often atrocious crimes, conflicting errors, scepticism 
on pomts the most clear, dogmatism on pomts the most 
mysterious It is just at this crisis that its enemies love to 
exhibit it. They pull down the scaffolding from the half- 
finished edifice, they point to the flying dust, the falling 
bricks, the comfortless rooms, the frightful irregulantj of the 
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whole appearance , and then ask m scorn where the promised 
splendour and comfort is to be found If such miserable 
sophisms were to prevail there would never be a good house 
or a good government m thi world. 

Anosto tells a pretty story of a fairy, who, by some mys- 
tenons law of her nature, was condemned to appear at certam 
seasons m the form of a foul and poisonous snake. Those 
who mjured her during the period of her disguise were for 
ever excluded from participation in the blessings which she 
bestowed. But to those who, in spite of her loathsome 
aspect, pitied and protected her, she afterwards revealed 
heiself m the beautilul and celestial form which was natural 
to her, accompanied their steps, granted all their wishes, 
filled their houses with wealth, made them happy in love and 
victorious in war Such a spirit is Liberty. At times she 
takes the form of a hateful reptile She grovels, slie hisses, 
she stmgs But^^oe to those who in disgust shall venture to 
crush her ' And happy arc those who, having dared to receive 
her in her degraded and frightful shape, shall at length be 
rewarded by her in the time of her beauty and her glor}" ’ 

There is only one cure for the evils which newly acquired 
freedom produces, and that cuie is freedom Wlien a prisoner 
first leaves Ms cell he cannot bear the light of day he is 
unable to discriminate colours, or recognise faces. But the 
remedy is, not to remand linn into his dungeon, but to ac- 
custom him to the rays of the sun The blaze of truth and 
libeity may at first dazzle and bewilder nations which have 
become half blind in the house of bondage But let them 
gaze on, and they will soon bo able to bear it. In a few 
years men leam to reason The extreme violence of opinions 
subsides Hostile theories correct each other The scattered 
elements of truth cease to contend, and begin to coalesce. 
And at length a system of justice and order is educed out of 
the chaos 

Many politicians of our time are in the habit of laying it 
down as a self-evident proposition, that no people ought to 
be free till they are fit to use their freedom The maxim is 
worthy of the fool m the old story, who resolved not to go into 
the water till he had learnt to swim If men ore to wait for 
liberty till they become wise and good in slavery, they may 
indeed wait for ever. 

Therefore it is that we decidedly approve of the conduct of 
Milton and the other wise and good men who, in spite of 
much that was ridiculous and hateful m the cpnduct of their 
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asBOciates^ Btood firmly by the cause of Public Liberty. We 
are not aware that the poet has been charged with personal 
participation in any of the blameable excesses of that tune. 
The favourite topic of his eneiflies is the line of conduct 
which he pursued with regard to the execution of the King 
Of that celebrated proceeding we by no means approve. Still 
we must say, m justice to the many eminent persons who con- 
curred m it, and in justice more particularly to the emment 
person who defended it, that noihmg can be more absurd than 
the imputations which, for the last hiuidred and sixty years, 
it has been the fashion to cast upon the Regicides We have, 
throughout, abstained fiom apj)ealing to first principles We 
will not appeal to iliein now We recur again to the parallel 
case of tlie Revolution What essential distinction can be 
drawTi between the execution of the father and the deposition 
of the son? What constitutional maxim is there which ap- 
plies to the former and not to the latter? The King can do 
no wrong If so, James was as innocent as Chailes could 
have been The minister only ought to be responsible for 
the acts of the Sovereign If so, why not impeach Jeffenea 
and retain James ^ The person of a King is sacred Was 
the person of James considered sacred at the Bopie^ To 
discharge cannon against an aimy in which a King is known 
to be posted is to approach pietty near to regicide Charles, 
too, it should alwaj's be remcmheied, was put to death by 
men who had been exa&poiated by the hostilities of several 
jears, and who had nc\er been bound to him by any other 
tie than tliat winch was common to them with aU their 
fellow citizens Those who drove James from his throne, 
who seduced Ins army, who alienated his friends, who first 
imprisoned him in his palace, and then turned him out of it, 
who broke iii upon his very slumbers by imperious messages, 
who pursued him with fire and sword from one part of the 
empire to another, who hanged, drew, and quartered his 
adherents, and attainted his innocent heir, were his nephew 
and his two daughters When we reflect on all these things, 
we^are at a loss to conceive how the same persons who, on 
the#fth of November, thank God for wonderfully conductmg 
his servant Wilham, and for makmg aU opposition fall 
before him until he became our King and Governor, can, on 
the thirtieth of January, contrive to be afraid that the blood 
of the Royal Martyr ma> be visited on themselves aiid their 
children. ^ 

We disapprove, we repeat, of the execution of Charles; 
not because the constitution exempts the King from respon- 
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eibilify, for we know that all such maxims, however excellent, 
have their exceptions , nor because we feel any peculiar in- 
terest m his character, fo^ we think that his sentence de- 
scribes bun with perfect justice os tyrant, a traitor, a 
murderer, and a public enemy,” but because we are con- 
vinced that the measure was most injurious to the cause of 
freedom He whom it removed was a captive and a hostage 
liis heir, to whom the allegiance of every Royalist was in- 
stantly transferred, waa at large. The J^esbyterians could 
never have been perfectly reconciled to the father they had 
no such rooted enmity to the son. The great body of the 
people, also, contemplated that proceedmg with feelings 
^\hlch, however unreasonable, no government could safely 
venture to outrage 

But though wo thmk the conduct of the Regicides blame- 
able, that of Milton appears to us m a veiy different light 
The deed was done ’It could not be undone The evd was 
incurred , and tlie object was to render it as small as possible 
Wc censure the chiefs of the army for not yielding to the 
popular opinion , but we cannot censure Milton for wishing 
to change that opinion The very feeling winch would have 
restrained us from committing the act would have led us, 
after it had been committed, to defend it against the ravings 
of servility and suporttitioii For the sake of public liberty, 
we wish that the thing had not been done, while the people 
disapjiroved of it But, ioi the sake of public liberty, we 
should also have vaslicd the people to approve of it when it 
done If any thuig more were wanting to the justifica- 
tion of Milton, the book of Salmasius would furnish it. That 
miserable performance is now with justice considered only 
as a beacon to word-catj^hers^ who wish to become statesmen 
The celebrity of the man who refuted it, the ‘^-3llnefo magm 
dextra,"’ gives it all its fame with the present generation In 
that age the state of things was different It was not then 
fully understood how vast an interval separates the meie 
classical scholar from the pobtical philosopher. Nor can it 
be doubted that a treatise which, bearing the name of so 
eminent a critic, attacked the fundamental principles^f all 
free governments, must, if suffered to remain unansweicd 
have produced a most pernicious effect on the public mind 

We wish to add a few words relative to another subject, 
on which the enemies of Milton delight to dwell, his conduct 
during the administration of the Protector. That an enthu- 
siastic votary of hberty should accept office under a military 

VOL D 
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oBorper Beems, no donbt, at first sight, extraoidmaiy. But all 
the circtunstanoes m which the country was then placed were 
extraordinary. The ambition of CJJjver was of no i^gar kind. 
He never seems to have coveted despotic power- He at first 
fought smcerely and maniully for the Parhament, and never 
deserted it, till it had deserted its duty. If he dissolved it 
by force, it was not tiU he found that the few members who 
remained after so many deaths, secessions, and expulsions, 
were desirous to appropriate to themselves a power which 
they held only in trust, and to inflict upon England the curse 
of a Venetian oligarchy But even when thus placed by 
violence at the head of aflairs, he did not assume unlimited 
power. He gave the country a constitution far more perfect 
than any which had at that time been known m the world 
He reformed the representative system m a manner which has 
extorted praise even from Lord Clarendon For himself he 
demanded indeed the first place in the commonwealth , but 
with powers scarcely so great as those of a Dutch stadtholder, 
or an American president He gave the Parliament a v()iQe 
in the appointment of mmisters, and left to it the whole legis- 
lative authority, not even reserving to himself a veto on its 
enactments , and he did not require that the chief magistracy 
should be hereditary in Ins family. Thus far, we think, if the 
circumstances of the time and the opportunities which he had 
of aggrandismg himself be fairly considered, he will not lose 
by comparison with ‘Washington or Bolivar. Had Ins mode- 
ration been met by correspondmg moderation, there is no 
reason to think that he would have overstepped the line which 
he had traced for himself. But when he found that his par- 
liaments questioned the authority under which they met, and 
that he was in danger of bemg deprived of the restricted 
power which was absolutely necessary to his personal safety, 
then, it must be acknowledged, he adopted a more arbitrary 
pobey 

Yet, though we believe that the intentions of Cromwell 
were at first honest, though we beheve that he was driven 
from^e noble course which he hod marked out for himself by 
the alinoBt irresistible force of circumstances, though we ad- 
mire, m common with all men of aU parties, the ability and 
energy of his splendid administration, we are not pleading for 
arbitrary and lawless power, even m his hands. We know that 
a good constitution is infinitely better than the best despot 
But we suspect, that at the time of which we speak, the vio- 
lence of religious and pohticaJ enmities rendered a stable and 
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happy settlement next to ixapoadble. The choice lay, not be- 
tween Cromwell and liberty, but between Cromwell and the 
Stuarts. That Milton cl^ose well, no man can doubt who 
fairly compares the events of the protectorate with those of 
the thirty years which succeeded it, the darkest and most 
disgraceful m the English annals. Cromwell was evidently 
laying, though in an irregular manner, the foundations of an 
admirable system Never before had rehgious hberty and the 
freedom of discussion been enjoyed in a greater degree Never 
had the national honour been better upheld abroad, or the 
seat of justice better filled at home And it was rarely that 
any opposition which stopped short of open rebellion provoked 
the resentment of the liberal and magnanimous usurper The 
institutions which he had established, os set down in the In- 
strument of Government, and the Humble Petition and Advice, 
were excellent His practice, it is true, too often departed 
from tlie theory of the'se uistitutions But, liad he lived a few 
years longer, it la probable that his institutions would have 
survived hun, and that his arbitrary practice would have died 
with him His power had not been consecrated by ancient 
prejudices It was upheld only by hie great personal qualities. 
Little, therefore was to bo dreaded from a second protector, 
unless he were also a second Oliver Cromwell. The events 
which followed his decease are the most complete vindication 
of those who exerted themselves to upliold his authority His 
death dissolved the whole frame of society The army rose 
against the parliament, the different coips of the army against 
each other Sect raved ngamst sect Party plotted against 
party, The Presbyterians, in their eagerness to be revenged 
on the Independents, sacrificed their own liberty, and deserted 
all their old principles Without casting one glance on the 
post, or requiring one stipulation for the future, they threw 
down their freedom at the feet of the most frivolous and 
heartless of tyrants. J ^ 4 ^ ^ , 

Then came those days, never to be recalled without a blush, 
the days of servitude without loyalty and sensuality without 
love, of dwarfish talents and gigantic vices, the pora^iSG of 
cold hearts and narrow minds, the golden age of the coward, 
the bigot, and the slave. The King cringed to his rival that 
he might trample on his people, sank into a viceroy of France, 
and pocketed, with compilacent infamy, her degrading msnlts, 
and her more degrading gold. The caresses of harlots, and 
the jests of buffoons, regulated the pohey of the state. The 
government had just abihty enough to deceive, and just reh- 
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gion enough to persecute The principles of hberty j^ere the 
scoff of every gnunmg courtier, and the Anatl^gjua M^ranatha 
of every fawning dean. In every l^h place, worship was paid 
to Charles and James, Belial and Moloch , and England pro- 
pitiated those obscene and cruel idols with the blood of her 
best and bravest children. Crime sncceeded to crime, and 
disgrace to disgrace, till the race accursed of God and man was 
a second time driven forth, to wander on the face of the earth, 
and to be a by -word and a shaking of the head to the nations 
’ Most of the remarks which we have hitherto made on the 
pubhc character of Milton, apply to hiso. only as one of a large 
body. We sliall proceed to notice some of the peculiarities 
which distinguished him from his contemporaries And, 
for that purpose, it is necessary to take a short survey of the 
parties into which the pohtical world was at that time divided 
We must premise, that our observations aie m tended to apply 
only to those who adhered, from a sincere pieference, to one 
or to the other side In days of public commotion, every fac- 
tion, like an Oriental army, is attended by a crowd of camp- 
followers, an useless and heartless rabble, whoj)rowl round its 
line of march in the hope of picking up something under its 
protection, but desert it in the day of battle, and often join to 
exterminate it after a defeat England, at the time of which 
we are treating, abounded witli fickle and selfish politicians, 
who transferred their support to eveiy government as it rose, 
who kissed the hand of the King in 16i0, and spat in his face 
in 1649, who shouted with equal glee when Cromwell was in- 
augurated in Westminster Hall, and when he was dug up to 
be hanged at lybum, who dmed on calves’ heads, or stuck up 
oak branches, as circumstances altered, without the slightest 
shame or repugnance These we leave out of the account 
We take our estimate of pai-ties from those who really deserve 
to be called partisans 

We would speak first of the Puritans, the most remarkable 
body of men, perhaps, which the world has ever produced 
The odious and ridiculous parts of their character be on the 
surfa^^. He that runs may read them , nor have there been 
wanting attentive and mahcious observers to point them out 
For many years after the Restoration, they were the theme 
of unmeasured invective and derision They were exposed 
to the utmost hcentioudness of the press and of the stage, at 
the time when the press and the stage were most licentious 
They were not men of letters , they were, as a body, unpopu- 
lar ; they could not defend themselves , and the pubhc would 
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not take them under its protection. They were therefore 
abandoned, without reserve, to the tender mercies of the 
satirists and dramatists. * {jThe ^oB tentatioufl sunphcity^of their 
dress, the^ sour aspect, their n asal tw ang, their stiff^osture, 
their lo ng gr aces, their Hebrew names, the Scriptural pliroses 
which they introduced on every occasion, their contempt of 
^\ymnTt learning, their detestation of polite amusements, were 
u^deed fair game for the laughers. But it is not from the 
laughers alone that the philosophy of history is to be learnt 
And he who approaches this subject should carefully guaid 
against the influence of that potent ridicule which has already 
misled so many excellent writers. ' " \ ^ 

I 

“Ecco il fontc del nso, ed ccco il no 
Cho mortali pengh m se contiene 
Hor qm tcner a fren nostro dcsio, 

Ed esser caiiti polto a noi convienc 

Tliose who roused the people to resistance, who directed 
their measures through a long senes of eventful years, who 
formed, out of the most impromismg materials, the finest 
army that Europe had evei seen, who trampled down Kmg, 
Church, and Aristocracy, who, in the short niteivals of do- 
mestic sedition and rebellion, made the name of England 
terrible to every nation on the face of the cai-th, were no vul- 
gar fanatics Most of their absurdiuies were mere external 
badges, like the signs of freemasonry, or the dresses of friars 
We regret that these badges were not more attractive We 
regret that a body to whose courage and talents mankind 
lias owed inestimable obligations had not the lofty elegance 
which distmguished some of the adherents of Charles the 
First, or the easy good-breeding for which the court of 
Charles the Second was celebrated. But, if we must make 
our choice, we shall, hke Bassanio m the play, turn from the 
specious caskets which contain only the Death's head and 
the Fool’s head, and fix on the plam leaden chest which con- 
ceals the treasure. ’ / 

The Puritans were men whose minds had derived ajiccu- 
liar character from the daily contemplation of snpenor beings 
and eternal interests Not content with acknowledgmg, in 
general terms, an overrulmg Providence, they habitually as- 
cribed every event to the will of the Great Bemg, for whose 
power nothing was too vast, for whose mspection nothing was 
too mmute To know him, to serve him, to enjoy him, was 
with them the great end of existence. They rejected with 
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contempt the ceremonious homage which other sects snbsti-'^' 
tated for the pure worship of the souL Insteaid of catching 
' occasional glimpses of the Deity t^itoagh an obscuring veil, ^ 
^^tfiey aspired to gaze fiill on his mtolerable brightness, and » 
to commune with him face to face Hence originated their 
contempt for terrestnal distinctions The difference between 
the greatest and the meanest of mankind seemed to vanish, 
when compared with the boundless interval which separated 
the whole race from him on whom their own eyes were con- 
stantly fixed They recognised no title to eupenonty but 
Lis favour , and, confident of that favour, they despised 
all the accomphshments and all the dignities of the world 
If they were unacquainted with the works of philosophers 
lafid poets, they were deeply lead in the oracl^ of God If 
their names were not found in the registers of heralds, they 
were recorded in the Book of Life IT their steps were not 
accompanied by a splendid train of menials, legions of minis- 
tering angels had charge over them Their palaces were 
houses not maxio with hands , their diadems crowns of glory 
which should never fade away On the rich and the eloquent, 
on nobles and priests, they looked down with contempt for 
th^y esteemed themselves nch in a more precious treasure, 
and eloquent m a more sublime language, nobles by the right 
of an earlier creation, and priests by the imposition of a 
mightier hand The very meanest of them was a being to 
whose fate a mysterious and terrible importance belonged, 
on whose sliglitest action the spirits of bght and darkness 
looked with anxious interest, who had been destined, before 
heaven and earth were created, to enjoy a felicity wlucL 
should continue when heaven and earth should have passed 
awaj Events which short-sighted politicians ascribed to 
^earthly causes, had been ordained on his account Eor his 
sake empires had risen, and flourished, and decayed For his 
sake the Almighty had proclaimed his will by the pen of the 
Evangelist, and the harp of the prophet He had been 
wrested by no common deliverer from the grasp of no com- * 
mon foe He had beefh ran^fned by the sweat of no vulgar 
^gony, by the blood of no earthly 6acrifi.ee. It was for him ^ 
that' the son had been darkened, that the rocks had been 
rent, that the dead had risen, that' all nature had shuddered 
the sufferings of her expiring God. 

’ Thus the Puritan was made up of two different men, the 
one all self-abasement, penitence, gratitude, passion, the other 
proud, calm, inflexible, sagacious He prostrated' himself m 
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the dust before bis Maker * but he set hia foot on the neck of 
hifl king. In his devotional retirement, he prayed with con- 
vulflions, and groans, and tears. He was half-maddened by 
j'glonous or temble lilusions. He heard the lyres of angels 
or the tempting whispers of fiends. He caught a gleam ofr 
the Beatific Vision, or woke screaming from dreams of ever- 
lostmg fire. Like Vane, he thought himself intrusted with 
the sceptre of the millennial year. Like Fleetwood, he cried 
in the bitterness of'lllsnioul that Gk>d had hid his face from 
him But when he took his seat in the council, or girt on 
his sword for war, these tempestuous workmgs of the soul 
had left no perceptible trace behind them People who saw 
nothmg of the godly but their imcouth visages, and heard 
nothing from them but their groans and their whining 
h}mn8, might laugh at them But those bad little reason 
to laugh who encountered them in the hall of debate or in 
the field of battle. These fanatics brought to civil and mili- 
tary affairs a coolness of judgment and an iinmutabihty of 
purpose which some writers have thought inconsistent witli 
tlicir religious zeal, but which were m fact the necessary 
effects of it The intensity of their feehngs on one sulyect 
made them tranquil on every other One overpowering senti- 
ttient had subjected to itself pity and hatred, ambition and 
fear. Death hod lost its terrors and pleasure its charms 
They had their smiles and their tears, their raptures and 
their sorrows, but not for the things of this world Enthu- 
siasm had made them Stoics, had cleared theu minds from 
(wery vulgar passion and 2 >rejudice, and raised them above 
the influence of danger and of corruption. It sometimes 
might lead them to pursue unwise ends, hut nevei to choose 
unwise means They went through the world, like S ir Art e- 

f al’s iron man Tahis with his flail, crushing and trampling 
own oiipressors, mingling with human beings, but lia\- 
mg neither part nor lot m human infirmities, insensible to 
fatigue, to pleasure, and to pain, not to be pierced by any 
weapon, not to be withstood by any barrier. 

Such we beheve to have been the character of the Puritans 
We perceive the absurdity of their manners. We disliffe the 
sullen gloom of their domestic habits Wc acknowledge that 
the tone of their minds was often injured by straining after 
thmgfi too high for mortal reach • and we know that, m spite 
of their hatred of Popery, they too often fell into the worst 
vices of that bad system, intolerance and extravagant aus- 
terity, that they their anchorites ^and their crusades. 
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their DonetanB and their De Montforts, tlieir Don^ice and 
their Es^bars / Yet, when all circumstances are taken into 
consideration, we do not hesitate Jo pronounce them a brave, 
a wise, an honest, and an useful body 

The Puritans espoused the cause of cml hbertj mainly be- 
cause it was the cause of religion There was another party, 
by no, means numerous, but distinguished by learning and 
ability, which acted with them on very different pnnciples 
We speak of those whom Cromwell was accustomed to call 
the Heathens, men who were, in the phraseology of that 
tune, doubting Thomases or careless <?alhos with regard to 
religious subjects, but passionate worshippers of fieedom 
Heated by the study of ancient literature, they set up their 
country^ as their idol, and proposed to themselves the heroes 
of Plutoch as their examples They seem to have borne 
some resemblance to the Brissotmes of the French Revolu- 
tion. But it is not very easy to draw the hne of distinction 
between them and their devout associates, whose tone and 
manner they sometimes found it convenient to affect, and 
sometimes, it is j^robable, imperceptibly adopted 
We now come to the Royalists We shall attempt to 
speak of them, as we have spoken of their antagonists, with 
jierfect candour We shall not charge upon a whole party 
th(^ profligacy and baseness of the horseboys, gambleis and 
brakes, whom tlie hope of license and plunder attracted from 
uU the dens of Whitefnars to the standard of Charles, and 
who disgraced their associates by excesses which, under the 
stricter discipline of tlie Parliamentary armies, were never 
tolerated We will select a more favourable specimen 
Thinking as we do that the cause of the King was the cause 
of bigotry and tyranny, we yet cannot refrain from looking 
with complacency /)n the character of the honest old Cava- 
liers We feel a national pride in comparmg them with the 
instruments which the despots of other countries are com- 
pelled to employ, with the mutes who throng their antecham- 
bers, and the Janissaries who mount guard at their gates 
Our royalist countrymen were not heartless, da nglin g cour- 
tiers, bowmg at every step, and simpering at every word 
They were not mere n^hmes for destruction dressed up m 
uniforms, caj^i skill, uitoxic^ted into valour, defending 
without love,^ derooymg without llatred. There was a free- 
dom in their subserviency, a nobleness ur flieir very degrada- 
tion. The sentiment of individual independence was strong 
within them Tliey were indeed misled, 4jut by no base or 
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selfish motive CompasBion and romantic honour, the preju- 
dices of childhood, and the venerable names of history, threw 
over them a spell potent |S that of Dnessa , and, like the 
Eed-CroB8_Kmght, they thought that they were doing battle 
for an injured beauty, while they defended a false and loath- 
some sorceress In truth they scarcely entered at all into 
the merits of the political question. It was not for a trea- 
cherous king or an intolerant church that they fought, but 
for the old banner which had waved m so many battles over 
the heads of their fathers, and for the al^rs at which they 
had received the hands of their bndes Though nothing 
could be more erroneous tlian their 2>ohtical opinions, they 
possessed, in a far greater degree than their adversaries, 
those qualities whicli are the grace of private life With 
many of the vices of the Round Table, they had also many of 
its virtues, courtesy, generosity, veracity, tenderness and re- 
spect for women Tliey had far more both of profound and of 
polite learning than the Puritans Their manners were more 
engaging, their tempers more amiable, their tastes more ele- 
"gaiit, and then households more cheerful 

Milton did not stnetly belong to any of the classes which 
we have described Ho was not a Puritan He was not a 
froetliinker. He was not a Royalist In las cliaiacter the 
noblest qualities of every party were combined in harmo- 
nious union Prom the Parliament and^ from the Cunri, 
flora the conventicle and from the Gothic cloister, from the 
gloomy and sepulchral circles of the Roundheads, and fiom 
.the Christinas revel of the hospitable Cavalier, his nature 
■'selected and drew to itself whatever was great and good, 
while it rejected all the base and pernicious ingiedients by 
which those finer elements were defiled Like the Puritans, 
he hved 

“ Ab ever in hia great task- master’s eye ” i » 

Like them, he kept his mmd continually fixed on an Almighty 
Judge and an eternal reward. And hence he acquired their 
contempt of ertemal circumstances, their fortitude, their 
tranquijhty, their inflexible resolution But not the coolest 
sceptic or the most profane scofier was more perfectly free 
from the contagion of their frantic delusions, their savage 
manners, their ludicrous jargon, their scorn of scienceT^and 
their aversion to pleasure. Hating tyranny with a perfect 
hatred, he had nevertheless all the estimable and ornamental 
qualities which were almost entirely monopohsed by the party 
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of the tyrant. There was none who had a stronger sense of 
the Talne of literature, a finer relish for every elegant amuse- 
ment, or a more chivalrons de^cacy of honour and love 
Though hie opinions were democratic, his tastes and his as- 
B^ciations were such as harmonise best with monarchy and 
Aristocracy. He was under the influence of all the feelings 
by which the gallant Cavabers were misled. But of those 
, ^eelmgs he was the master and not the slave. Like the hero 
of Homer, he enjoyed all the pleasures of fascination • but he 
Vos not fascinated He hstened to the song of the Syrens , 
yet he glided by without being seduced to their fatal shore. 
He tasted the cup of Circe , but he bore about him a sure 
antidote against the effects of its bewitching sweetness 
'The illusions which captivated his imagination nev^ impaired 
his reasoning powers The statesman was proof against the 
splendour, the solemnity, and the romance which enchanted 
the poet Any person who wiU contrast the sentiments ex- 
pressed in his treatises on Prelacy with the exquisite lines oii 
ecclesiastical arcliitecfcurc and music in the Penseroso, which 
was published about the same time, will understand our 
meaning. This is an inconsistency which, more than any 
thing else, raises his character in our estimation, because it 
shows how many private tastes and feelings ho sacrificed, iii 
order to do what he considered his duty to mankind It is tlie 
very struggle of the noble Othello His heart relents , but 
his hand is firm He does nought in hate, but all in honour 
He kisses the beautiful deceiver before he destroys her 

That from which the pubhc character of Milton derives its 
great and pecubar splendour still remains to be mentioned 
If he exerted himself to overthrow a forsworn king and a per- 
secutmg hierarchy, he exerted himself in conjunction with 
others But the glory of the battle which he fought for the 
species of freedom which is the most valuable, and which was 
then the least understood, the freedom of the human mind, is 
all his own Thousands and tens of thousands among his con- 
temporaries iTused their voices against Ship-money and the 
Star-chamber But there were few indeed who discerned the 
more fearful evils of moral end intellectual slavery, and the 
benefits winch would result from the hberty of the press and the 
unfettered exercise of private judgment These were the ob- 
jects whicli Milton justly conceived to be the most important 
Ho was desirous that the people should think for themselves 
as well as tax themselves, and should be emancipated from 
the dominion of prejudice as well os from that of Charles. 
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He knew that those who, with the best intentions, overlooked 
these schemes of reform, and contented themselves with pull- 
ujg down the King and imgnsomng the mabgnants, acted 
'fike the heedless brothers in his own poem, who, m their 
eagerness to disperse the tram of the sorcerer, neglected the 
means of liberatmg the captive. They thought only of con- 
quering when they should have thought of disenchanting. 

“ Oh, ye mistook * Yo should have snatched his wand 
And bound him fast Without the rod revorsed, 

And backward mutters of dissevering power, 

We cannot freo the lady that sits here 
Bound m strong fetters fixed and motionless 

To reverse the rod, to spell the charm baclcward, to break 
the ties which bound a stupefied people to tlie seat of en- 
chantment, was the noble aim of Milton To this all his 
l^ublic conduct was directed For this he joined the Presby- 
terians for this he forsook them He fought their perilous 
battle , but he turned away with disdain from their insolent 
triumph He saw that they like those v^^hom they had van- 
quished, were hostile to the liberty of thought He therefore 
joined the Independents, and called upon Cromwell to break 
the secular chain, and to save free conscience from the paw of 
the Presbyterian wolf. With a view to the same great object, 
he attacked the licensing system, in that sublime treatise 
which every statesman should wear as a sign upon his hand 
and as frontlets between his eyes His attacks were, in gene- 
ral, directed less against particular abuses than against those 
deeply-seated errors on which almost all abuses are founded, 
the servile worship of eminent men and the irrational dread 
of innovation. 

That he might shake the foundations of these debasing 
sentiment-s more effectually, he always selected for himself 
the boldest Lterary services He never came up m the rear, 
■when the outworks had been earned and the breach entered 
He pressed mto the forlorn hope At the beginnmg of the 
changes, he wrote with incomparable energy and eloquence 
against the bishops. But, when his opinion seemed likely to 
prevail, he passed on to other subjects, and abandoned pie- 
lacy to the crowd of writers who now hastened to msult a 
fallmg party. There is no more hazardous enterprise than 
that of bearing the torch of truth mto those dark and in- 
fected recesses m which no hght has ever shone. But it was 
the choice and the pleasure of Milton to penetrate the noisome 
vapours, and to brave the temble explosion. Those who most 
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disapprove of his opinions must respect the hardihood with 
which he maintained them He, m general, left to others the 
credit of expounding and defending the popular parts of his 
rebgious and political creed He took his own stand upon 
those which the great body of his countrymen reprobated as 
criminal, or derided as paradoxical He stood up for divorce 
and regicide. He attacked the prevailing systems of educa- 
tion His radiant and beneficent career resembled that of 
the god of light and fertility 

“ Nitor m advcrsum , ncc me, qui Cietera, vmcit 
Impetus, et rapido contranus cvehor orbi ” 

It is to be regretted that the prose writings of Milton 
should, in our time, be so little read As compositions, they 
deserve the attention of every man who wishes to become 
acquainted with the full power of the Enghsh language 
They abound witli passages compared with which the finest 
declamations of Burke sink into insignificance They are a 
perfect field of cloth of gold The style is stiff with gor- 
geous embroidery. Not even m the earlier books of the 
Paradise Lost has the great poet ever risen higher than in 
those parts of liis controversial works in which his feelings, 
excited by conflict, find a vent in bursts of devotional and 
liTic rapture It is, to borrow his own majestic langua.ge, 

a sevenfold ^chorus of hallelujahs and harping ej^mphonies ’ 

We had intended to look more closely at these perform- 
ances, to analyse the peculiarities of the diction, to dwell at 
some length on the subhme wisdom of the Areopagitica and 
the nervous rhetoric of the Iconoclast, and to pomt out some 
of those magnificent passages which occur in the Treatise of 
Itcformation, and the Animadversions on the Remonstrant 
Bat the length to which onr remarks have already extended 
renders this impossible 

We must conclude And yet we can scarcely tear our- 
selves away from the subject The days immediately follow- 
ing the publication of this relic of Milton appear to be pecu- 
liar^ set apart, and consecrated to his memory. And wo 
shall scarcely be censuied if, on this his festival, we be 
found hngenng near his shrme, how worthless soever may 
be the offering which we bring to it While this book hes 
on our table, we seem to be contemporaries of the writer 
We ore transported a hundred and fifty years back We 
can almost fancy that we are visiting bun m his small lodg- 
ing; that we see him sitting at the old organ beneath the 
faded green hangings , that we con catc^ the quick twinkle 
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of his eyes, rolling m vain to find the day , that we are read- 
ing in the lines of his noble countenance the proud and 
mournful history of his glorj and his affliction. We image 
to ourselves the breathless silence m which we should listen 
to his slightest word, the passionate veneration with which 
we should kneel to kies bis hand and weep upon it, the 
earnestness with which we ehould endeavour to console him, 
if indeed such a spirit could need consolation, for the neglect 
of an age unwortliy of his talents and his virtues, the eagei- 
ness with which we should contest with his daughters, or 
with his Quaker friend Elwood, the privilege of reading 
Homer to him, or of taking down the immortal accents 
winch flowed from his lips 

Tliese are perhaps foolish feelings Yet we cannot bo 
aJ^hamed of them , nor shall we be sorry if what we have 
written shall in any degree excite them in other minds Wo 
are not much in the habit of idolizing either the living oi the 
dead And wo think that there is no more certain indication 
of a weak and ill-regulated intellect than that propensity 
which, for want of a better name, we will venture to christen 
Boswellism But there are a few chai-acters which have stood 
the closest scrutiny and the severest tests, which have been 
tried in the furnace aud have proved pure, which have been 
weighed in the balance and have not been found wanting, 
which have been declared sterling by the general consent c)f 
mankind, and which are visibly stamped with the image and 
superscription of the Most High These great men we trust 
that we know how to prize , and of these was Milton The 
Bight of hie books, the sound of hia name, are pleasant to us 
His thoughts resemble those celestial fruits and flowers which 
the Virgin Martyr of Massinger sent down from the gardens 
of Paradise to the earth, and which were distinguished from 
the productions of other soils, not onJy by superior bloom 
and sweetness, but by miraculous efficacy to invigorate and to 
heal They are powerful, not only to debght, but to elevate 
and purify. Nor do we envy the man who can study either 
the life or the writings of the great poet and patriot, without 
aspirmg to emulate, not indeed the sublime works with which 
hi3 genius has enriched our bterature, but the zeal with 
which he laboured for the public good, the fortitude with 
which he endured every private calamity, the lofty disdain 
with which he looked down on temptations and dangers, the 
deadly hatred which he bore to bigots and tyrants, and the 
faith which he so sternly kept with his country and with his « 
fame. 
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MACHTAVELLI (Maech, 1627 ) 

(Emrres completes de MacittavfTi, tiaduites pai J V P^niFU 
Pans 1825 

Those who have attended to ihe practice of our literary tri- 
bunal are well aware tlifit, by means of certain legal fictions 
feirnilar to those of Westminster Hall, we are frequently en- 
abled to take cognisance of cases lying beyond the sphere of 
our original jurisdiction We need hardly say, therefore, 
that in the present instance M Pdner is merely a Richard 
Roe, who will not be mentioned in anv subsequent stage of 
ilie proceedings, and whose name is used for the sole purj>ose 
of bringing Machiavelli into court 

We doubt whether any name in literary history bo so gene- 
rally odious us that of the man whose charactiT and writings 
we now propose to consider The terms in which he is com- 
monly described would seem to import that he was the 
Tempter, the Evil Principle, the discoverer of ambition and 
revenge, tlic original inventor of perjury, and that, before the 
publication of hie fatal Prince, there had nevoi been a hypo- 
crite, a tjTant, or a traitor, a simulated virtue, or a convenient 
crime One writer gravely assures us that Maurice of Saxony 
learned all his fraudulent policy from that execrable volume 
Another remarks tliat since it was translated into Turkish, the 
Sultans have been more addicted than formerly to the cus- 
tom of strangling their brothers Lord Lyttelton charges the 
poor Florentine with the manifold treasons of the house of 
Gujse, and with the massacre of St Bartholomew. Several 
authors have hinted that the Gunpowder Plot is to be pri- 
marily attributed to his doctrines, and seem to thmk that his 
effigy ought to be substituted for that of Guy Faux, m those 
pjocessions by which the ingenuous youth of England an- 
nually commemorate the preservation of the Three Estates. 
The Church of Rome has pronounced his works accursed 
things. Nor have our own countrymen been backward m 
Hestifymg their opinion of his merits Out of lus surname 
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they liave coined an epithet for a knave, and ont of his Chris- 
tian name a synonyme for the Devil.* 

It 19 indeed scarcely poajible for any person, not Tvell ac- 
quainted Tvith the history and literature of Italy, to read 
without horror and amazement the celebrated treatise which 
has brought so much obloquy on the name of Machiavelli 
Such a display of wickedness, naked yet not ashamed, such 
cool, judicious, scientific atrocity, seemed rather to belong to 
a fiend than to the most depraved of men Principles which 
the most hardened ruffian would scarcely hint to his most 
trusted accomplice, or avow, without the disguise pf some 
palliating sophism, even to his own mind, aie professed 
without the slightest circumlocution, and assumed os the 
fundamental axioms of all political science 

It 18 not strange that ordinary readers should regard the 
author of such a book as the most depraved and shameless of 
human beings. Wifte men, however, have always been in- 
clined to look with great suspicion on the angels and daemous 
of the multitude, and in the present instance, several cir- 
cumstances have led even superficial observers to question 
tlie justice of the vulgar decision It is notorious that 
Macliiavelli was, through life, a zealous republican In the 
same year in which he composed his manual ot King-craft, 
he suffered imprisonment and torture ui the cause of public 
liberty. It seems inconceivable that the mart-yr of freedom 
slioulJ have designedly acted as the apostle of tyranny 
Several eminent writers have, therefore, endeavoured to de- 
tect in this unfortunate performance some concealed mean- 
ing, more consistent with tho character and conduct of the 
author than that which appears at the first glance 

One hypothesis is that Machiavelli intended to practise on 
the young Lorenzo de Medici j fraud similar to that which 
Sunderland is said to have employed agamst our James the 
Second, and that he urged his pupil to violent and perfidious 
measures, as the surest means of accelerating the moment 
of dehverance and revenge. Another supposition which 
Lord Bacon seems to countenance, is that the treatise was 
merely a piece of grave irony, intended to warn nations 
against the arts of ambitious men. It would be easy to show 
that neither of these solutions is consistent with many pas- 
sages iff. the Pnnce itself. But the most decisive refutation 

* Nick Machiavel had ne’er a trick, 

Tho’ he gave his name to our old Nick 

Hudibras, Part III Canto I 

But, we behere, tlure ib a achisra on this subject among the antiquiinans 
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IS that which is fdrnished by the other works of Machiavelh. 
In all the writings which he gave to the pnbhc, and m all 
those which the research of editojs has, m the course of three 
centuries, discovered, in his Comedies, designed for the enter- 
tainment of the multitude, in his Comments on Livy, in- 
tended for the p>erusal of the most enthusiastic patriots of 
Florence, in his History, inscribed to one of the most ami- 
able and estimable of the Popes, in his pubhc dispatches, in his 
private memoranda, the same obliquity of moral principle for 
which The Prince is so severely censured is more or less dis- 
cernible We doubt whether it would be possible to find, in 
all the many volumes of his compositions, a single expression 
indicating ftat dissimulation and treachery had ever struck 
him as discreditable 

After this, it may seem ridiculous to say that we are ac- 
quainted with few writings which exhibit so much elevation 
of sentiment, so pure and warm a zeal for the pubbe good, or 
so just a view of the duties and rights of citizens, as those of 
Machiavelh Yet so it is And even from The Prince itself 
we could select many passages in support of this remark To 
a reader of our age and country this inconsistency.is, at first, 
perfectly bewildcrmg The whole man seems to be an enigma, 
a grotesque assemblage of mcongruous qualities, selfishness 
and generosity, cruelty and benevolence, craft and simplicity, 
abject villan) and ronuntic hcioism One sentence is such 
as a veteran diplomatist would scarcely write in cipher for 
the direction of his most confidential spy , the next seems to 
be extracted from a theme composed by an ardent schoolboy 
on the death of Leonidas. An act ot dextrous perfidy, and 
an act of patriotic self-devotion, caU forth the same kind and 
the same degree of respectful admiration. The moral sensi- 
bihty of the writer seems at once to be morbidly obtuse and 
morbidly acute Two characters altogether dissimilar are 
united in him. Tliey are not merely jomed, but interwoven 
They arc the warp and the woof of his mind, and their com- 
bination, bke that of the variegated threads in shot silk, gives 
to the whole texture a glancmg and ever-changing appear- 
ance The ciplariation might have been easy, if he had been 
a very weak or a very affected man But he was evidently 
neither the one nor the other His works prove, beyond all 
contradiction, that hia underatanding was strong. Ins taste 
pure, and his sense of the ridiculous exquisitely keen. 

This IB strange . and yet the strangest is behind There is 
no reason whatever to think, that those amongst whom he 
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lived saw any thing* shocking or incongmous in his vmtinga. 
Abundant proofs remain of the high estimation m which both 
his works and his person held by the most respectable 
among his contemporaries Clement the Seventh patronised 
the pubhcation of those very books which the Council of 
Trent, in the following generation, pronounced unfit for the 
perusal of Christians Some members of the clemocratical 
party censured the Secretary for dedicatmg The Prince to a 
patron who bore the unpopular name of Meclici But to those 
immoral doctrines winch have since called forth such severe 
reprehensions no exception appears to have been taken Tlie 
cry against them was first raised beyond the Alps, and scorns 
to haie been heard with amazement in Italy Tlie earliest 
assailant, as far as we are aware, was a countrj^man of our 
own, Cardinal Pole The author of the Ariti-Machiavelli was 
a French Protestant 

It IS, therefore, ih the state of moral feeling among the 
Ittilians of those times that we must seek tor the leal ex- 
planation of what seems most mysterious m the lile and 
^vritmgs of this rcmaikable man As this is a subject which 
suggests many interesting considerations, both political and 
metaphysical, w^e shall make no apologj discussing it at 
some length 

During the gloomy and disastious centuiies which followed 
the dowiifal of the Roman Empiie, Italy had od, in a 

far greater degree than any other part of W(">leru Europe, 
the traces of ancient civilisation Tlie night wliuli <le'»(*oiided 
upon her was the night of au Aictic summer. The dawn 
began to reappear before tlie last i ejection of the piecediiig 
sunset had faded from the horizon It was in tbc time of 
the French MeroMiigians and of the Saxon Heptaicliy that 
Ignorance and ferocity seemed to have done their worst Yet 
even then the Neapolitan provinces, recognising the authoiity 
of the Eastern Empire, preserved something of Easleni know- 
ledge and refinement Rome, protected by the sacred cha- 
racter of her Pontiffs, enjoyed at least comparative security 
and repose Even in those regions where the sanguiryiry 
Lombards had fixed their monarchy, there w^as incompar- 
ably more of wealth, of information, of physical comfort, and 
of social order, than could be found in Gaul, Britain, or 
Germany. 

That which most distinguished Italy from the neighbouring 
countries was the importance which the population of tho 
towns, at a very early period, began to acquire Some cities 

VOL. V. E 
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bad been founded m wild and remote situations, by fugitives 
who had escaped from the rage of the barbarians. Such 
were Venice and Genoa^ which^ preserved their freedom by 
their obscurity, till they became able to preserve it by their 
power Other cities seemed to have retained, under all the 
changing d^masties of invaders, under Odoacer and Theo- 
donc, Narsee and Alboin, the municipal institutions which 
had been conferred on them by the liberal pohcy of the Great 
Republic In provinces which the central government was 
too feeble either to piotect or to oppress, these institutions 
graduall}” acquired stability and vigour The citizens, de- 
fended by tlieir w^dls, and governed by their own magistrates 
and tlieir own by-laws, enjoyed a considerable share of re- 
publican independence Thus a vstrong democratic spirit was 
called into action The Carlovingian sovereigns were too 
imbecile to subdue it The generous pohcy of Otho en- 
couraged it It iniglit peilia2>s have been suppressed by a 
close coalition between the Church and the Einj^ire It was 
fostered and invigorated by their clispules In the Welflli 
century it attained ils full \igour, and, aftei a long and 
doubtful conflict, triumphed over the abilities and courage of 
the Swabian Princes 

The assistance of the Ecclesiastical power had greatly con- 
tributed to the success of the Guelfs That success would, 
however, haie been a doubtful good, if its only clfcct liad 
boon to substitute a moral for a iiolitical servitude, and to 
exalt the Pojies at the expense of the Caesars Happily the 
public mind of Italy had long contained the seeds of fiee 
opinions, winch were now rapidly developed by the genial 
influence of free institutions The people of that countiy 
had observed tlie whole machinery of the church, its saints 
and its miracles, its lolty pretensions and its splendid cere- 
monial, its worthless blessings and its haimlcss curses, too 
long and too closely to be dui)ed They stood behind the 
scenes on which otheis weie gazing with childish awe and 
interest They witnessed the airangenient of the pullies, 
aiicj the inanufactuic of the thunders They saw the natural 
faces and heard the natural voices of the actors Distant 
nations looked on the Pope as the vicegeient of the Almighty, 
the oiacle of the All-wise, the umpire from whose decisions, 
in the disputes either of theologians or of kings, no Christian 
ought to appeal The Italians were acquainted with all the 
follies of Ills youth, and with all the dishonest arts by which 
he had attained 2 »ower They knew how often he hiid eni- 
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ployed the keys of the church to release himself from the 
most sacred engagements, and its wealth to pamper his mis- 
tresses and nephews The ^octrines and ntes of the estab- 
lished religion they treated with decent reverence But 
though they still called themselves Catholics, they had ceased 
to be Papists Those spiritual arms which c amed terror mto 
the palaces and camps of the proudest sovereigns excited only 
contempt in the immediate neighbourhood of the Vatican 
Alexander, when he commanded our Henry the Second to 
submit to the lash before tlio tomb of a rebellious subject, 
was liiinself an exile. The Romans, apprehending that he 
entertained designs against their liberties, had dm on him 
from tlnur city, and, though he solemnly promised to conhno 
liunsoU for the future to his spiritual functions, they still re- 
fused to readmit him 

In every other part of Europe, a laige and powerful prni- 
legod class trainjded on the j)eoijle and defied the go\ eminent 
But, 111 the most flounsliiiig parts of Italy, the feudal nobles 
uore leduced to comparative insignihcance In some dis- 
tnets they took shelter under the 2)rotcdion of the iiowcudnl 
( onnnonwoalths vvlindi they vvere unable to oppose, and gra- 
dually sank into tlie mass of laughers In other ^daces they 
]>()ssessed great infliience , but it was an influence widely 
diftereiit fiom that uliich was exeicised by the aiistociacy of 
any Transaliiiue kingdom They v\eie not iiettv jinuco'^, hut 
eminent citizens Instead of strengthening tlieir iasinessc's 
among the mountains, tliey emhollisheJ their iialaces in the 
niarketijlace The state of society in the Neai)oh tan dc^- 
nimiojis, and in some jiarta of the Ecclesiastical State, inoio 
nearly resembled that winch existed in the gieat nionaicliios 
of Europe But the goveminents of Lombardy and Tuscany, 
fhiough all their rcvolutnms, preseived a diflerent characten 
A iieople, when assembled in a towm, is fai more formidable 
to its ruleis tlian wdien dispersed ovei a wide extent of 
countrj’ The most arbitiary of the Omsais found it noees^arv 
to feed and divert the udiabitants of tlieir uiiwueldy oai)ital 
at the expense of the piovinces The cifizens of Much id h.ne 
more than once besieged their sovereign in Ins own palace, 
and extorted from him the moat humiliating concessions. 
The Sultans have often been compelled to proiufiato ihe 
funoufl rabble of Constantinople with the head of an un- 
popular Vizier. From the same cause there was a cerhmi 
tinge of democracy m the monarchies and aristocracies of 
Northcin Italy 
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Thufl bberty, partially indeed and transiently, revisited 
Italy j and with bberty came commerce and empire, science 
and taste, all the comforts ani all the ornaments of life. 
The Crusades, from "^vliich the mhabitants of other countries 
gamed nothing but relics and wounds, brought to the rising 
commonwealths of the Adriatic and Tyrrhene seas a large 
increase of wealth, dominion, and knowledge. The moral 
and the geographical position of those commonwealths en- 
abled thorn to profit alike by the barbarism of the West and 
by the civilisation of the East. Italian ships covered every 
faea Italian factories rose on every shore. The tables of 
Italian money-changers vrere sot m every city Mannfiic- 
turoa tlouijshed Banks were established The operations 
of the coinmeicial machine were facilitated by many useful 
and beautiful inventions We doubt whether any country of 
Europe, our own excepted, hnve at the present tune reached 
so high a point of wealth and cmlisation as some parts of 
Italy had af tamed fom hundred years ago Historians rarely 
descend to those details fiom winch alone the real state of a 
community can be collected Hence posteiity is too often 
deceived by tlie vague lnperl)oles of poets and rhetoricians, 
who mistake the splendour of a court for the happiness of a 
people. rortUTuitely, John Villani has given us an ample 
and precise account of the state of Florence m the rail} part 
of the loui*toenth century The revenue of the Hopublic 
amount'd to three hundied thousand florins, a sum which, 
allow mg for the depreciation of the precious metals, was at 
least equivalent to six Jumdred thousand iioimds sieiliiig, a 
larger sum than England and li eland, two centuries ago, 
yielded annually to Elizabeth The manulticture of wool 
alone ciriplo\(‘d two hundred factories and thirty tliousand 
workmen The clotli annually produced sold, at an average, 
for twelve hundied thousand florins, a sum fully equal, in 
exchanijeablc value, to two millions and a half of our monev 
Four hundied ilioiwuul lloiins wcic annuall} coined Eighty 
banks conducted the commcicial opeiations, not of Florence 
oniy, but of all Euiopo The tiansactions of tlicsc estab- 
lishments were sometimes of a magnitude which may sui- 
pnsp even the contemporaries of the Barings and the Roths- 
childs Two houses ailvanced to Edward the Third of 
England upwards of thieo himdrod thousand marks, at a 
time when the mark contained more siher than fifty shillings 
of the present day, and when the value of silver was more 
< hail quadruple of what it now is. The city and its environs 
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contained a hundred and seventy thousand inhabitants In 
the various schools about ten thousand children were taught 
to read ; twelve hundred studied arithmetic , six hundred re- 
ceived a learned education 

Tlie progress of elegant literature and of the fine arts was 
proportioned to that of the public prosperity. Under the 
despotic successors of Augustus, all the fields of the intellect 
had been turned into and wastes, stiU marked out by formal 
boundaries, still retaining the traces of old cultivation, but 
yieldmg neither flowers nor fruit The deluge of barbarism 
came It swept away all the landmaiks It obliterated all 
the signs of former tillage But it fertilised while it devas- 
lated When it receded, flio wilderness was as the gauleii 
ol Cod, rojouing on e\ei} side, laughing, cl.Ljj]niig it'> ihindi', 
pouiiug forth, in spout.vucous abaudaiu e, e\er3 thing biilh.nit, 
or fragrant, or noun slung A new language, charactemed 
by simple sweetnesb and simple eiuugN, had attaniLd ]>(‘i 1 m’- 
tion Xo tongue e\(‘r furnished moie ^oi^eous and Mwd 
tints to x^oetry , nor was it long beloic .l jmeb appcMied, wJjo 
kiHMv hov to emploN llieiu JJaily in tiie iouiU'Oiitli een- 
tniy came ioitli llie Dniiie Comed\, heunid comparison tlie 
greatest work of imagination whuli h.iu a])pear(d since the 
2K)eiris of Homer Tin* folloAMiig gemuation pioduced in- 
deed no second Dante but it was eminently distingiii'shed 
by general intellectual actnity The fatud> of the Latin 
writers had never been wholly neglected m Italy But Pe- 
trarch introduced a itioro iirofuund, liberal and elegant 
scholarshij:), and communicated to Ins countiym.in that en- 
thusiasm for the liteiature, the liislory, and the antiquities 
of Eomc, which divided liis own heart with a frigid mistress 
and a inoie frigid Muse Boceacc lo turned tlieir attention 
to the more sublime and graceful models of Greece 

I’roin this time, the admiration of learning and genius 
became abnost an idolatry among the people of Italy Kings 
and republics, cardinals and doges, vied with each othoi in 
honouring and flattering Petrarch Embassies from rival 
states sohcih'd the honour of his iiistmctions His corona- 
tion agitated the Court of Xai)les and the people of E(fme 
as much as the most important pohtical transaction could 
have done To collect books and antiques, to found pro- 
fessorships, to patronise men of learning, became ahuost 
universal fashions among the great The spirit of literal y 
reseaich allied itself to that of commercial euterpribe Every 
place to which the mei chant princes of Florence extended 
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their gigantic traffic, from the bazars of the Tigris to the 
monasteries of the Clyde, was ransacked for medals and 
inannscripte Architecture, payiting, and sculpture, were 
munihcently encouiaged Indeed it would be difficult to 
name an Italian of eminence, during the period of which we 
speak, who, whatever may have been his general chaiacter, 
did not at least affect a love of letters and of the arts 

KIlOv^ lodge and jmblic prosperity continued to advance to- 
got lie r Both attained their inondian m the age of Lorenzo 

tJio Magnificent We cannot refrain from quoting the splen- 
did pimsaire, in which the Tuscan Thucydides describes the 
shite of Italy at tliat poiiod “ Eulotta tutta in somma pace 
e trjinquiJlita, coltivaia non mono ne* luoglii piu montuosi 
e pin steuli, die nolle pianuio c regioni piu fertili, sotto- 
lK)sta ad altio impono cho dc’ suoi medesiini, non solo eia 
abhondanliSNima d’ abitaton c di nochez/e , ina lUustrata 
somiiMinonte dalla inaguificon/a cli inolti piincijii, dallo 
spleudore di molte nobilissimc c bollissimo cilta, dalla sedia 
e maosla della rehgiono, lionva d’ uonimi prestantissimi nolF 
ammiiiistiazione delle cose pubblicho, c d’ iiigegni molto 
nobili in tutlc Ic scicnze, ed in qualunquc arto proclara c'd 
industnosa ” Wlicn t\c peruse this ]ust and fejdondid des- 
cription, wc can t^carcely persuade oui solves that we aio 
reading of tunes in winch the annals of England and France 
present us only with a friglifful spectacle of poverty, bai- 
baiitv, and ignorance From the oppressions of illitoiale 
masters, and the sufferings of a degraded i^easantr}, it is 
delightful to turn to the opulent and enlightened States of 
Ital}, to tlie vast and magnihcent cities, the ports, the 
aisenals, the villas, the museums, the libraries, the marts 
filled wuth evciy aiticlo of comfort or luxury, the factories 
sw arming witli artisans, the Apennines covered with rich 
cultivation up to tlieir veiy summits, Po 
harvests of Lombardy to the granar ies of Venice, and carr y- 
ing back the silks of Bengal ahJ tliP fin-q nf R]PpT.ia.u-r^ j^p 
pajaccs of Milan With peculiar pleasure, every cultivated 
mind must repose on the fair, the happy, the glorious 
Florence, the halls winch rang with the mirth of Pulci, the 
cell where twinkled the midnight lamp of Politian, the 
statues on which the young eye of Michael Angelo glared 
with the frenzy of a kindred inspiration, the gardens in which 
Lorenzo meditated some sparklmg song for the May-day 
dance of the Etrurian virgins Alas, for the beautiful city » 
Allas, for the wit and the learning, the gemue and the love I 
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“ he donne, e i cavalier, gli affanni, e gli agi, 

Clio ne *nvogliava amorc e cort^sia 
La dove i cuor son fatti si malvagi ” 

A time "was at Land, when all the seven vials of the Apo- 
calypse were to be poured forth and shaken out over those 
pleasant countries, a time of slaughter, famine, beggary, in- 
famy, slavery, dcspair 

Tn the Itahan States, as in many natuial bodies, untimely 
decrepitude was the penalty of precocious maturity Their 
early greatness, and then early decline, are principally to be 
attributed to the same cause, tlie preponderance which the 
towns acquiied in the political system 

Tn a cominuiiity of hunteis or of sheplierds, eveiy man 
easily and necessarily becomes a soldier His ordinary a\o- 
cations arc perfect!} coini'^atible with all the duties of military 
seivicc Howevei icmote may bo the expedition on A\hi(li 
lie is bound, he finds at easy to transport with him the stock 
from which lie derives liis subsistence The whole people is 
•in army, the whole year a marcli Such was the state of 
societ\ wine h facilitated the gigantic conquests of Attila and 
liner lane 

But a people winch subsists by the cultivation of the earth 
IS 111 a very difleicnt situation The husbandman is hound 
to the soil on which he labouis A long campaign would be 
luuious to him Still Ins pin suits aio such as gne to his 
fiaine both the actnc and the passive stiength necessaiy to 
a soldier Kor do tlio}^, at least in tlie infancy of agricul- 
tural science, demand his uninteirupte<l attention At par- 
ticular times of the year lie is almost wholly unemployed, 
and can, without injury to himself, afford the tune neces- 
sary for a short expedition Thus the legions of Rome were 
supplied during its earlier wais The season during which 
the fields did not require the presence of the cultivators 
sufficed for a short inroad and a battle These operations, 
too frequently interrupted to produce decisive results, }ct 
served to keep up among the people a degree of discipline 
and coinage which rendered them, not only secure, but for- 
midable The archers and biUmeii of the middle ages, who, 
with provisions for forty days at their backs, left the fields 
for the camp, were troops of the same description 

But when commerce and manufactures begin to flourish a 
great change takes place. The sedentary habits of the desk 
and the loom render the exertions and hardships of wai in- 
supportable The busmesB of traders and artisans requires 
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their constant presence and attention In snch a community 
there is httle superfluous time , but there is generally much 
superfluous money. Some members of the society are, there- 
fore, hired to relieve the rest frCm a task mconsistent with 
their habits and engagements 

The history of Greece is, m this, as in many other re- 
spects, the best commentary on the history of Italy Five 
hundred years before the Christian era, the citizens of the 
republics round the -ffigean Sea, formed perhaps the finest 
militia that ever existed As wealth and refinement ad- 
vanced, the system underwent a gradual alteration The 
Toman States were the first in which commerce and the aits 
wore cultivated, and the first m winch the ancient disciphne 
decayed Within eighty years after the battle of Platcca, 
mercenary troops were every wheie pi} mg for battles and 
sieges In the time of Demosthenes, it was scarcely i^ossible 
to persuade or compel the Athenians to enlist fuieigu 
seivice The laws of Lycurgus piohibited trade and manu- 
factures The Spaidans, theiefore, continued to form a na- 
tional force long aftci their neighbouis had begun io hue 
soldiers But their mihtary spirit declined with their singu- 
lar institutions In the second cciitur}^ before Christ, Greece 
contained only one nation of waiiiors, the savage high- 
laiideis of -SCtolia, who were some goneiatiODS behuid their 
countrymen m civibsation and iiLtclligcncc 

All the causes which produced these cffocls among the 
Greeks acted stdl more strongly on the modem Italians 
Instead of a power like Sparta, in its natuie warlike, they 
liad amongst them an ecclesiastical state, in its nature pa- 
cilic Where there are numerous slaves, every freeman is 
induced by the strongest motives to familiarise himself with 
the use of aims The commonwealths of Italy did not, like 
those of Greece, swarm with thousands of these household 
enemies Lastly, the mode in which military operations were 
conducted during the prosperous tunes of Italy was pecu- 
liarly unfavourable to the formation of an efficient mihtia 
Men covered with iron from head to foot, armed with pon- 
derous lances, and mounted on horses of the largest breed, 
were considered as composing the strength of an army The 
infantry was regarded os comparatively worthless, and was 
neglected till it became really so These tactics maintained 
their ground for centuries m most parts of Europe Tliat 
foot soldiers could withstand the charge of heavy cavalry 
was thought utterly impossible, till, towards the close of the 
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fifteenth century, the rude mountaaneera of Switzerland dis- 
solved the spell, and astounded the most experienced generals 
by receiving the dreaded shoot on an impenetrable forest of 
pikes * 

The use of the Grecian spear, the Eoman sword, or the 
modem ba}onet, might be acquired with comparative ease 
But nothing short of the daily exercise of years could train 
the man at arms to support his ponderous panoply, and 
manage his unwieldy weapon Throughout Europe this 
most important branch of war became a separate profes- 
feioii Beyond the Alps, indeed, though a profession, it was 
not generally a trade It was the duty and the amusement 
of a large class of country gentlemen It was the service 
by >\luch they held tlieir lands, and the diversion b} ^vliicb, 
111 the absence of mental rcsouiccs, they beguiled their loisur(' 
But ]n the Northern States of Italy, as wc have ahead} re- 
niarlvcd, ihe growing power of the cities, where it had not 
exterminated this order of men, had completcdy changed 
their liabits Hero, tlieretore, the practice ol employing 
mercenaries became universal, at a time when it was almost 
luiknown m other countries 

When war becomes the trade of a sepaiate class, the least 
dangerous course left to a government is to form that class 
into a standing aimy. It la scarcely possible, that men can 
pass their lives in the service of one state, without feeling 
some interest in its greatness Its \ictones are their victories 
Its defeats are their defeats The contract loses somellnng 
ol its mercantile character. The services of the soldier aio 
considered as the oflects of patriotic zeal, Ins pay as the tri- 
bute ol national gratitude To betray the power which em- 
plo} s him, to be even remiss in its service, are m his eyes 
the most atrocious and degrading of crimes 

When the princes and commonwealths of Italy began to 
use hired troops, their wisest course would have been to form 
separate military estabbsh merits Unhappily this was not 
done The mercenary warriors of the Peninsula, instead of 
being attached to the seivicc of different powers, were re- 
garded as the common property of all The connoition 
between the state and its defendeis was reduced to the most 
simple and naked traffic. The adventurer brought his horse, 
his weapons, his strength, and his experience, into the market 
Whether the Km^ of Naples or the Duke of Milan, the PL>pe 
or the Signory of Florence, struck the bargain, was to him a 
matter of perfect indifference He was for the highest wages 
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and the longest term When the campaign for which he had 
contracted was finished, there was neither law nor punctilio 
to prevent him from instantly turning his arms against his 
late masters The soldier was al^gether disjoined from the 
citizen and from the subject 

The natural consequences followed Left to the conduct 
of men who neither lo\ed those whom they defended, nor 
hated tliose whom they opposed, who \^ere often bound by 
stronger ties to the army against 'ahich they fought than to 
the state \Uiich they scri’cd, who lost by the termination of 
the c(niilict, and gamed by its prolongation, war comx)letely 
cliangeJ its cliarnctci Eveij^ man came into the held of 
biiLtle impressed wuth the Iniowlcdgc that, la a few days, lie 
uiiglit be taking the pay of the powei against which he was 
then employed, and fighting by the side of Ins enemies against 
Ills associates. The strongest interests and the strongest 
fe(‘hiigs concurred to mitigate the hostility of tliose who had 
lately been brethren m arms, and who might soon be brethren 
in arms once more. Their common 2)iolession was a bond of 
union not to be forgotten even when they wore engaged in 
the seivicc of contendmg parties Ifcnce it was that opera- 
lions, languid and indecisive beyond any lecorded in history, 
niarclu'S and counter inaiclics, pillaging expeditions and 
blockades, bloodless capitulations and equally bloodless com 
bats, make up the military history of Italy during the course 
of nearly two centuries Mighty armies fight from sunrise 
to sunset A great victory is won Thousands of pnsoueis 
are taken , and hardly a life is lost A pitched battle seems 
to hive been really less dangerous than an ordinary civil 
tumult 

Courage was now no longer necessary even to the military 
character Men grew old m camps, and acqmred the highest 
renown by their warlike achievements, without being once 
required to face soiious danger The pobtical consequences 
are too well known The richest and most enlightened paifc 
of the w^orld w^as left undefended to the assaults of eiery 
barbarous invader, to the brutality of Switzerland, the in- 
solertte of Franco, and the fierce rapacity of Arragon The 
moral eftects which followed from this state of things were 
still more remarkable. 

Among the rude nations which lay beyond the Alps, valour 
was absolutely indisi^cnsable Without it none could be 
emment , few could be secure Cowardice was, therefore, 
naturally considered os the foulest reproach. Among the 
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poliBhed Italians, ennched bj commerce, governed by law, 
and passionately attached to Literature, everything was done 
by superiority of mtelhgence Their very wars, more pacific 
than the peace of their neighbours, required rather civil than 
military qualifications Hence, while courage was the point 
of honour iii other countries, ingenuity became the point of 
honour in Italy. 

From these principles were deduced, by processes stricily 
analogous, two 0])posite systems of fashionable nioiahty 
Tliiougli the gicatci part of Europe, the vices uhich pcculiaiJy 
belong to timid dispoMtions, and winch are the natural de- 
fence of weakness, fiaud, and li}pocnsy, have always been most 
disrepulabL* On the other hand, tlie excesses of haughty *iud 
doling bpuits have been treated with indulgence, and even 
with 10 spec t Tlie Italians rog.irdod with corresponding 
lenity ihoijo ci lines which rcquiic sclf-coiiiiriaiul, address, 
quick observation, fertile invention, and pioiuund knoNv ledge 
of human natnic 

Snell a i-^rmce as our Henry the Fifth would have been 
the idol of the North The follies of his youth, the scdfisli 
ambition of his manliood, the LcOliids roasted at slow fires, 
the 2 ^tis oners massacred on the field of battle, the expiring 
lease of priestcraft rene'wed for anothei centiuy, the dieadlul 
legacy of a causeless and hopeless war bequeathed to a 
people who had no interest m its event, every tiling is for- 
gotten but the victory of Agnicourt Francis Sfor/a, on the 
other hand, was the model of Italian heroes He made his 
ciiii)loyers and liis rivals alike his tools He first o\ cipowerod 
his open enemies by the help of faithless allies , he then 
armed liiinself against his allies with the s^doiIs taken fiom 
his enemies By his incomparable dexterity, he raised him- 
self fiom the prccaiious and dependent situation of a military 
adventurer to the first throne of Italy’. To such a man much 
was forgiven, hollow friendship, ungenerous enmity, violated 
faith Such arc the opposite eirois which men commit, 
when their morality is not a science but a taste, when they 
abandon eternal principles for accidental associations 

We have illustrated our meaning by an mstance tuken 
from history. We will select another from fiction Othello 
murders his wife, he gives orders for the murder of hia 
beutenant; he ends by murdering himself. Yet ho never 
loses the esteem and affection of Northern readers His in- 
trepid and ardent spirit redeems every thmg The unsuspect- 
ing confidence with which he bsteiis to his adviser, the agony 
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with which he shrinks from the thought of shame, the tempest 
of passion with which he conmiits his crimes, and the haughty 
fearlessness with which he avows tfiem, give an extraordinary 
interest to his character. lago, on the contrary, is the ob- 
ject of universal loathing. Many are inclined to suspect that 
Shakspeare has been seduced into an exaggeration unusual 
with him, and has drawn a monster who has no archetype in 
human nature Now we suspect that an Itahan audience 
in the fifteenth century would have felt very differently 
Othello would have inspired nothing but detestation and 
contempt The folly with winch he trusts the friendly j^ro- 
fessions of a man whose promotion he had obstructed, the 
credulity with winch he takes unsupported assertions, and 
trninl circumstances, for unansw^erable pi oofs, the Aiolonce 
with which he silences the exculpation till the exculpatioii 
can onl} {i^gra\ate Ins misery, would have excited llte abhor- 
icnce and disgust of the spectators The conduct of lago 
they would assiiiedly have condemned, hut 1h(‘y would h.uo 
condemned it as wc condemn that C)f his-vn tim Soimdliing 
of mteiobt and respect would have mingled with their disap- 
probation The readiness of the traitor’s wit, the clearness 
oi his jiidomont, the skill wuth wdiich he iienet rates the dis- 
po<^ltlons of others jnd conceals his own, would have insured 
to him a certain portion of their csfeem 

So wide was the difteronce between the Italians and their 
neighboms A similar difference existed between the Greeks 
of the second century before Clnist, and their masters the 
Romans The conquerors, brave and resolute, faithful to 
their engagements, and strongly influenced by religious 
feelings, were, at the same time, ignorant, arbitrary, find 
ciuel With the vanquished people were deposited all the 
art, the science, and the literature of the Western world In 
poetry, in philosophy, in painting, in architecture, in sculp- 
ture, they had no rivals Their manners were polished, their 
pei ceptions acute, their invention ready , they were tolerant, 
aft able, humane , but of courage and sincerity they were 
almost utterly destitute Every rude centunon consoled him- 
self for his intellectual inferiority, by remarking that know- 
ledge and taste seemed only to make men atheists, cowards, 
and slaves Tlie distinction long contmued to be strongly 
marked, and furnisbed an admirable subject for the fieice 
sarcasms of Juvenal 

The citizen of an Itahan commonwealth was the Greek of 
the tune of Juvenal and the Greek of the tune of Pericles, 
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joined m one Like the former, he was timid and pliable, 
artfal and mean. But, hke the latter, he had a country Its 
independence and prosperity were dear to him If his cha- 
racter were degrad.ed by some base crimes, it was, on the 
other hand, ennobled by public spirit and by an honourable 
ambition 

A vice sanctioned by the general opinion is merely a vice 
The exil terminates m itself. A vice condemned by the 
general opinion produces a pernicious efiect on the whole 
character. The former is a local malady, the latter a consti- 
tutional taint When the reputation of the offender is lost, 
he too often flings the remains of his virtue after it in de- 
spair The Highland gentleman who, a century ago, lived 
by taking black mail from liis neighbouis, committed the 
same crime for which Wild was accompanied to T}burn by 
the huzzas of two bundled thousand people But there can 
be no doubt that he was a much less dcpia\ed man than Wild 
The deed for which Mrs Brownngg was hanged sinks into 
nothing, when compared with the condnet of the Roman 
who treated the public to a hundred pair of gladiators Yet 
we should greatly wrong such a Roman if we suj'^posed that 
Ills disposition ^^as as cruel as that of Mrs Brownngg In 
onr own country, a woman forfeits her place in society by 
what, in a man, is too commonly considered as an honourable 
distinction, and, at worst, as a venial error Tlie consequence 
IS notonous The moral prmciple of a woman is ficquontly 
more impaiied hy a single la2')se from virtue than that of a 
man by twenty years of intrigues Classical antiquity would 
lurnisli ns with instances stronger, if possible, than those to 
wliuli >\e have refened 

Wo must ajipl} tins liiincijde to the case before us Habits 
of dissimulation and falsehood, no doubt, mark a man of onr 
age and country as utterly worthless and abandoned Bui it 
by no means follows that a similar judgment would be ]U“t in 
the case of an Italian of the middle ages On the contiai}, 
we frequently find those faults winch we are accustomed to 
consider as ceitain indications of a mind altogether depr^ivcd, 
in company with great and good qualities, with generosity, 
with benevolence, with disinterestedness From such a state of 
society, Palamedes, in the admirable dialogue of Hume, might 
have drawn illustrations of his theory as striking as any of 
those with which Fourli furnished him These are not, we 
well know, the lessons which historians are generally most 
careful to teach, or readers most willing to learn But they 
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are not therefore useless I low Philip disposed his troops at 
ChfflTonea, where Hannibal crossed the Alps, whether Marj 
blew up Damley, or Siquier shoj Charles the Twelfth, and 
ten thousand other questions of the same description, are in 
themselves unimportant The inquiry may amuse us, but the 
decision leaves us no wiser He alone reads history aright, 
who, observing bow powerfully circumstances influence the 
feelings and opinions of men, how often vices pass into 
\irtue 8 and paradoxes into axioms, learns to distinguish what 
18 accidental and transitory in human nature from what is 
essential and immutable 

In this respect no history suggests more important reflec- 
tions than that of the Tuscan and Lombard commonwealths 
The character of the Italian statesman seems, at first sight, 
a collection of contradictions, a phantom as monstrous as the 
jiortress of hell m Milton, half diimity, half snnko, majestic 
and beautiful above, grovelling and poisonous below We 
see A man whose thoughts and words liaic no connection 
with eacli other, who iieier hesitates at an oath 'when he 
wishes to seduce, who never wants a pretext when he is in- 
chned to betray His ciuelties spring, not from the heat of 
blood, or the iilsanity of uncontrolled power, but fiom decq) 
and cool meditation His passions, like -wcdl- trained troops, 
are impetuous by rule, and in their most bcadsiiong liiis" 
never forget the discipline to winch they lia^e been accus- 
tomed Ills whole soul la occupied with vast and compli- 
cated sebemes of ambition jet lus aspect and language 
exlnbit nothing but philosopliical moderation Hatred and 
revenge eat into liis lieai't yet every look is a cordial smile, 
every gesture a familiar caress He never excites the sus- 
picion of his adversaries by petty i:>iovocatioris His pur- 
pose IS disclosed only when it is accomplished Hib face 
13 unruflted, Ina speech is courteous, till vigilance is laid 
asleej), till a vital point is exposed, till a sure aim is tak'eii , 
and then ho stiikos loi the lirst and last time Military 
courage, the boast of the sottish German, of the fiivolous and 
prating rreiichman, ol the romantic and ariogaiit Spaniard, 
he neither possesses nor values He shuns danger, not be- 
cause he IS insensible to sbamo, but because, in the society 
in which he lives, timidity has ceased to be shameful To do 
an injury openlj is, in Lis estimation, as wicked as to do it 
secretly, and far less profitable With him the most honour- 
able means are those which aie the surest, the speediest, and 
the darkest Ho cannot comprehend how a man should 
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scruple to deceive those whom he does not scruple to destroy. 
He would think it madness to declare open hostilities against 
rivals whom he might stal^ in a finendly embrace, or poison 
m a consecrated wafer. 

Yet this man, black with the vices which we consider as 
most loathsome, traitor, hypocrite, coward, assassm, was by 
no means destitute even of those virtues which we generally 
consider as indicating superior elevation of character In 
civil courage, in perseverance, in presence of mmd, those bar- 
barous warriors, who were foremost in the battle or the breach, 
were far his inferiors. Even the dangers which he avoided 
with a caution almost pusillanimous never confused his 2ier- 
ccptions, never paralysed liis inventive faculties, never wrung 
out one secret from liis smooth tongue, and his inscrutable 
brow Though a dangerous enemy, and a still more danger- 
ous accomphcc, he could be a -just and beneficent ruler With 
so much uniairness in his policy, there was an extraoidmary 
degree of fairness in his intellect Indifferent to truth m the 
transactions of life, ho was honestly devoted to tiuth in the 
lesearchcs of speculation Wanton cruelty was not in Ins 
natiiie On the contrary, where no political obicct was at 
stake, his disposition was soft and humane. The susceptibi- 
lity of his nerves and tlie activity of Ins imagination inclined 
linn to sympathise with the feelings of others, and to delight 
ill the chanties and courtesies of social life Perpetually de- 
scending to actions which might seem to mark a mind dis- 
eased through all its faculties, he had nevertheless an exciuisite 
sensibility both for the natural and the moi*al sublime, for 
every gi aceful and every lofty conception Habits of petty 
mtrigue and dissimulation might have rendered him incajiable 
of great general aicws, but tliat the expanding effect of his 
philosophical studies counteracted the nan owing teudenc) 
He had the keenest enjoyment of wit, eloquence, and poetry 
The fine arts profited alike by the seventy of his -judgment, 
and by the liberality of his patronage The portraits of some 
of the remarkable Italians of those times are perfectly m har- 
mony with this descnption. Ample and majestic foreheads, 
brows strong and dark, but not frowning, eyes of which the 
calm full gaze, while it expresses nothing, seems to discern 
every thing, cheeks pale with thought and sedentary habits, 
lips formed with feminine delicacy, but compressed with more 
than masculine decision, mark out men at once enterprising 
and timid, men equally skilled in detecting the purposes of 
others, and m concealing then own, men who must have been 
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formidable enemies and unsafe allies, but men, at the same 
time, whose tempers were mild and equable, and who possessed 
an amphtiide and subtletjof inteUect which would have ren- 
dered them eminent either in active or m contemplative life, 
and fitted them either to govern or to instruct mankind 

Every age and every nation has certain characteristic vices, 
which prevail almost universally, which scarcely any person 
scruples to avow, and winch even rigid moralists but faintly 
censure Succeeding generations change the fashion of tlicir 
morals, -with the fashion of their hats and their coaches , tske 
some other kind of wickedness under their patronage, and 
wonder at the depravity of their canceslors Nor is this all 
Posterity, that high court of appeal which is never tired of 
eulogi&mg its own justice and discernment, acts on such oc- 
casions like a Roman dictator after a general mutiny Find- 
ing the delinquents too numerous to be all punished, it selects 
some of them at hazard, to bear the whole penalty of an ofience 
in which they are not more deeply implicated than tliose wlio 
escape Whether decimation be a coiivenient mode of mili- 
tary execution, wc know not , but we solemnly protest against 
the introduction of such a principle into the philosophy of 
history 

In the present instance, the lot lias fallen on Macliiavolli, 
a man whose public conduct was upright and lioiiouiable, 
w’^hose views of morality, where they differed from those of the 
persons around him, seemed to have dilleied for the better, 
and whose only fault was, that, havuig adopted some oj tlie 
maxims then generally received, he arranged llicni moic lu- 
minously, and expressed them more forciblj^ than any other 
writer 

Having now, wc hope, in some degree cleared the personal 
charactei of Machiavclli, wc come to the consideration of Ins 
works As a poet, he is not entitled to a high place , but his 
comedies deserve attention 

The Mandragola, m particular, is superior to the best of 
Goldoni, and inferior only to the best of Moliere It is the 
work of a maji who, if lie had devoted himself to the drama, 
would probably have attained the highest eminence, and pro- 
duced a permanent and salutary effect on the national taste 
This we infer, not so much from the degree, as from the Jkind 
of its excellence There are compositions which indicate still 
greater talent, and which are perused with still greater de- 
light, from which w^e should liave drawn very different con- 
clusions Books quite worthless are quite harmless The 
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Bure sign of the general decline of an aH is the frequent oc- 
currence, not of deformity, but of misplaced beauty. In general 
Tragedy is corrupted by eloijuence, and Comedy by wit 

The real object of the drama is the exhibition of humau 
character. This, we conceive, is no arbitrary canon, origin- 
ating in local and temporary associations, bke those canons 
which regulate the number of acts in a play, or of syllables m a 
line To this fundamental law every other regulation is sub- 
ordinate The situations which most signally develop cha- 
racter form the best plot. The mother tongue of the passions 
IS tlie best style. 

This prmciple, rightly understood, does not debar the poet 
from any grace of composition There is no style in whicli 
some man may not, under some circumstances, express him- 
self Theie is therefore no stylo which the drama reiects, none 
winch it does not occasionally require It is in the discern- 
ment of place, of time,- and of person, tliat the mfciior artists 
fail The fantastic rhapsody of Mercutio, the elaborate de- 
clamation of Antony, are, whore Shakspeare has placed them, 
natural and pleasing But Drydcn would have made Mei- 
cutio challenge Tybalt in hyperboles aa fancifid as those m 
which ho describes the chariot of Mab ComoiJle Avould ha\e 
lopresented Antony as scolding and coaxing Cleopatra witii 
all the measured rhetoric of a funeral oration 

No writers have injured the Comedy of England so dcejilv 
as Congreve and Sheridan. Both were men oi splendid wit 
and polished taste Unhappily, they made all then charac- 
ters m their owm likeness. Their works bear the same i ela- 
tion to the legitimate drama which a transparency beais to a 
l)ainiiiig Tliere are no delicate touches, no hues inqxucej)- 
tibly fading into each other the whole is lighted up wnth an 
universal glare Outlines and tints are foigolteii in the coni- 
moii blaze which illuminates all The flowers and fruits of 
the intellect abound , but it is the abundance of a jungle, not 
of a gaiden, unwholesome, bewildering, unprohtable from its 
very plenty, rank from its very fragrance Every fop, every 
boor, every volet, is a man of wit The very butts and duties. 
Tattle, WitwouJd, PuflP, Acres, outshme the whole Hotel of 
RambouiUet. To prove the whole system of this school eno- 
neous, it 18 only necessary to apply the test which dissolved 
the enchanted Flonmel, to place the true by the false Thalia, 
to contrast the most celebrated cboracters which have been 
drawn by the writers of whom we speak with the Bastard m 
£ing John, or the Nurse in Romeo and Juliet. It was not 

VOL. V. F 
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aurely from want of wit that Shakspeare adopted so difteJtsiit 
a manner Benedick and Beatrice throw Mirabel and MiUa- 
mant into the shade. All the ^ood sayings of the facetious 
houses of Absolute and Surface iniglit have been clipped from 
the single character of Falstatf without being missed. It 
would have been easy for that fertile mind to bave given 
Bordolph and Shallow as much wit as Prmce Hal, and to have 
made Dogberry and Verges retort on each other in sparkling 
epigrams But he knew that such zndiscnininate prodigality 
was, to use Ins own admirable language, “ from the puipose 
of playing, whose end, both at the first and now, was, and is, 
to hold, as it were, the mirror up to nature.” 

This digression will enable our readers to understand what 
we mean ^vllen we say that m the Mandragola, Machiavelli 
lias proved that he completely understood the nature of the 
dramatic art, and possessed talents winch would have enabled 
him to excel in it By the correct and vigorous delineation 
of human nature, it produces interest ^vithout a pleasing or 
skilful plot, and laughter without the least ambition of wit. 
The lover, not a very delicate or generous lover, and his ad- 
visei the parasite, aic diawii with spiiit. The hypocritical 
conlessor is an admirable i)Oi'trait He is, if we mistake not, 
the onguial of Father Dominic, the best comic character ol 
Dr} den But old Nicias is the gloi^y of the piece We can- 
not call to mind anything that lesemblos him The follies 
w^hioh Moliere ridicules are those ul afFeehition, not those of 
fatuity Coxcombs and pedants, not absolute simpletons, are 
Ills game Shakspeare has indeed a \ast assortment ol 
fools , but the precise species of which we speak is not, if w e 
remembei right, to be found there. Shallow is a fool But 
lus annual spirits supply, to a ceitain degree, the place of 
cleverness His talk is to that of Sir John what soda water 
is to champagne It has the effervescence though not the 
body or the flavour Slender and Sir Andrew Aguecheek 
ore fools, troubled with an uneasy consciousness of their folly, 
which, in the latter, produces meekness and docihty, and in 
the former, awkwaidness, obstmacy, and confusion. Cloten 
is an arrogant fool, Osno, a foppish fool, Ajax a savage fool ; 
hut Nicias IB, as Thersites says of Patroclus, a fool positive 
His mind is occupied by no strong feehng , it takes every 
character and retains none, its aspect is diversified, not by 
passions, but by taint and transitory semblances of passion, a 
mock joy, a mock feai, a mock love, a mock pnde, which 
chase each other hke shadows over its surface, and vanish as 
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soon as they appear. He is just idiot enough to be an object, 
not of pity or horror, but of ridicule He bears some rcs(*iri- 
blance to poor Calaudnno, , whose mishaps, as recounted hy 
Boccaccio, have made all Europe merry tor more than f<iur 
centuries. He perhaps resembles still more closely Simon da 
Vdla, to whom Bruno and Buifalmacco promised the love of 
the Countess CiviUari Nicias is, like Simon, of a learned 
profession, and the dignity with Avhich he wears the doc- 
toral for, renders Ins absurdities infimtoly more grotcs(]uo 
The old Tuscan is the very language for such a being Itb pe- 
culiar simplicity gives e\eo to the most forcible reasoning and 
the most brilliant wit an infantine air, generally delightful, 
but to a toreign reader sometimes a little ludicrous Heines 
and statesmen seem to lisp >vhen they use it It becoin(‘s 
Nicias incomparably, and renders all his silhne&s mfauitely 
more silly 

We may add, that the verses with which the Mandragol^i 
13 interspersed, appear to us to be the most spirited ami <or- 
rect of all that Machiavelh has written in me tie He seoms 
to have entertained tlie same opinion , tor lie has mhoducotl 
some of tliein m other places Tlie contemporaries ot the 
autJiur were not blind to the merits of this staking piece [t 
was acted at Florence with the gicatest success Leo the 
Tenth was among its admirers, and by hia older it was icpu- 
sented at Rome ^ 

Tlie Chzia is an imitation of the Casina of Plautus, mIik h 
IS itself an imitation of the lost K\'r)povf4.8voi of Dipliiliis 
IM.iutus was, unquestionably, one of the best Latin ysriicTb , 
but the Casina is by no moans one of liis best plnjs , iioi is it 
one which offers gicat facihties to an iniitaloi The sl(try is 
as alien from modern habi.i3 ot life, as the manner in whuli iL 
IS devcloiied from the modem fashion of composition The 
lover remains in the country and the hcronij^^ ii;i her chainbei 
during the whole action, leaving their f^te by a 

foohsh father, a cunning mother, auij^wo kiiavis vants 
Machiavelh has executed his task ^fkh cOwJ taste 

He has accommodated tlio plot to a of societi , 

and has very dexterously connected & with Hj^iJiistitry of Jus 
owTi times The relation of the tric^^t on tlie doting obi 
lover IS exquisitely humorous It is farWperior to the coi- 

• yoOiing rnn bo moia (\tlrnt than perfeetJy ob^ join, vero Jt not tint this 
tli.it Paulus Jovius dosignatos tho Man- initnrjl and pilniiblr inisnoinri ln^ I'd 
drijfula under the name of the Nicus the Si4rn( lOiis and jndufltriousliuWo 
Wo should uut have soUcckI >vliat ih bo u grubb error 
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responding passage in the Latin comedy, and scarcely yields 
to the accomit which FalstafF gives of his ducking. 

Two other comedies without pities, the one in prose, the 
other m verse, appear among the works of Mochiavelh. The 
former is very short, lively enough, but of no great value 
The latter we can scarcely believe to be genuine Neither 
its merits nor its defects remind us of the reputed author 
It was first printed in 1796, from a manuscript discovered iii 
the celebrated hbrary of the Strozzi Its genuineness, if wo 
have been rightly informed, is established solely by the com- 
parison of hands. Our suspicions are strengthened by the 
circumstance, that the same manuscript contained a descrip- 
tion of the plague of 1527, which has also, in consequence, 
been added to the works of Machiavelli Of this last composi- 
tion, the strongest external evidence would scarcely induce us 
to believe him giulty Notlung was ever written more detes- 
table m matter and manner The narrations, the reflections, 
the jokes, the lamentations, are all the very worst of their 
respective kinds, at once trite and aficcted, threadbare tinsel 
from the Ilag Fans and Monmouth Streets of literature A 
foolish schoolboy might write such a piece, and, after Ikj 
had written it, think it much finer than the incomparable' 
introduction of the Decameron But that a shrewd statesman, 
whose earliest works are characterised by manliness of thought 
and language, should, at near sixty yeais of age, descend to 
such puerility, is utterly inconceivable 

The little novel of Bclphegor is pleasantly conceived, and 
pleasantly told. But the extravagance of the satire in sonic* 
measure injures its efiect Machiavelli was unhappily mar- 
ried , and his wish to avenge his own cause and tliat of his 
brethien m misfortune, carried him beyond even the licence* 
of fiction Jonson seems to have combined some hints taken 
from this tale, with others from Boccaccio, in the plot of The 
Devil is an Ass, a play which, though not the most highly 
finished of his compositions, is perhaps that wluch exhibits 
the strongest proofs of genius. 

Tlie political correspondence of Machiavelli, fiist pubhshed 
in 1767, is unquestionably genmne, and highly valuable 
The unhappy circumstances in which his coun^ was placed 
during the greater part of his public life gave cxtroordinar}' 
encouragement to diplomatic talents. !^om the moment 
that Charles the Eighth descended from the Alps, the whole 
character of Italian politics was changed. The governments 
of the Peninsula ceased to form an mdependent system 
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Drawn from tlieir old orbit by the attraction of the larger 
bodies which now approached them, they became mere satel- 
lites of France and Spain All their disputes, internal and 
external, were decided by foreign influence The contests ot 
opposite factions were earned on, not os formerly in the se- 
tiate-bouse or in the market-place, but in the antechambers 
of Louis and Ferdinand Under these circumstances, the 
prospenty of the Italian Slates depended far more on the 
ability of their foreign agents, than on the conduct of those 
who were intrusted with the domestic administration Tlie 
ambassador had to discharge functions far more delicate than 
transmitting orders of knighthood, introducing tourists, or 
presentmg his brethren with the homage of his high consi- 
deration. He was an advocate to whose management the 
dearest interests of las clients were intrusted, a spy clothed 
w ith an inviolable character Instead of consulting, by a 
leserved manner and ambiguous style, the dignity of those 
wliom he represented, he was to plunge into all the intrigues 
of the court at which he resided, to discover and flatter every 
weakness of the prince, and of the favourite who governed 
the prince, and ot the lacquey who governed the favourite 
He was to compliment the mistiess and biibc the confessor, 
to pancg^Tize or supplicate, to laugh or weep, to accommodate 
himself to every caprice, to lull every suspicion, to treasure 
every hint, to be every thing, to observe every thing, to en- 
dure e^ ery tlmig High as the art of political intrigue had 
been carried in Italy, these were times which required it all 
On tliese arduous errands Machiavelli was frequently 
emplo} ed He was sent to treat with the King of tlic Ro- 
ma ns and with the Duke of Yalentmois He was twice 
ambassador at the Court of Rome, and thrice at that of 
I'Vance In these missions, and in several others of inferior 
importance, he acquitted himself with great dexteiity His 
despatches form one of the most amusing and instructive 
collections extant. The narratives are clear and agreeably 
written , the remarks on men and things clever and judicious 
The conversations ore reported in a spirited and character- 
istic manner. We find ourselves mtioduced mto the presence 
of the men who, durmg twenty eventful years, swayed the 
destinies of Europe. Their wit and their folly, their fretful- 
iiess and their merriment, are exposed to us. We are ad- 
mitted to overhear their chat, and to watch their famihar 
gestures. It is interesting and curious to recognise, in cir- 
cumstances which elude the notice of historians, the feeble 
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Tiolenoe and shallow cunning of Louis the Twelfth ; the 
hustling insignificance of Maximilian, cur8€>d with an impo- 
tent pruriency for renown, rash y^t timid, obstinate yet fickle, 
always in a hurry, yet always too late , the fierce and haughty 
energy which gave dignity to the eccentricities of Julius , 
the soft and graceful manners which masked the insatiable 
ambition and the implacable liatred of Caesar Borgia. 

We liave mentioned Caesar Borgia It is impossible not 
io pause for a moment on the name of a man m whom the 
poUtical morality of Italy was so strongly personified, par- 
tially blended with the sterner lineaments of the Spanish 
character On two important occasions Machiavelli was 
idmittod to bis societ}' , once, at the moment when Cresar’a 
splendid villany achieved its most signal tiiumph, when lie 
1 aught in one snaic and crushed at one blow all his most for- 
midable rivals , and again wdion, exhausted by disease and 
overwhelmed by luisfoi tunes, which no human prudence could 
have averted, he "was the prison ei ol the deadliest enemy of 
his house These interviews between the greatest speculative 
and the greatest practical statesman of the age are fully de- 
scribed m the Correspondence, and form perhaps the most 
Intel cstiiig part of it Fiom some passages in The Prince, 
ind pel haps also fiom some indistinct traditions, scvcial 
writers have supposed a connection between those remark- 
able men much closer than e\er existed The Envoy Las 
men been accused of prompting tlic crimes of the artful and 
meiciless tyrant But from the official documents it is clear 
that their intercourse, though ostensibly amicable, w^as in 
leality hostile It cannot be doubted, however, that the 
imagination of Macliia\elli was strongly impressed, and his 
speculations on government coloured, by the observations 
wdiich he made on the singular character and equally sin- 
gular foi'tuuCB of a mail who under such disadvantages had 
achieved such exploits , who, when sensualit}", varied through 
innumerable forms, could no longer stimulate his sated mind, 
found a more poweiful and duiablc excitement in the intense 
thiist of empire and revenge, who emerged from the sloth 
and luxuiy of the Roman purple the first pnnee and general 
of the age, who, tiained m an imwarlike profession, formed 
a gallant ai my out of the dregs of an tm warlike people , 
who, after acqumng sovereignty by destroying his enemies, 
acquired popularity by destroying his tools , who had begun 
to employ for the most salutary ends the power which he hod 
attained by the most atrocious means , who tolerated within 
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the sphere of hia iron deapotiara no plunderer or oppreseor 
but himself, and who fell at last amidst the mingled curses 
and regrets of a people of whom hia geniua had been the 
wonder, and might have been the salvation Some of those 
crimes of Borgia which to us appear the most odious would 
not, from causes which we have already considered, have 
struck an Italian of the fifteenth century with equal liorror 
Patriotic feeling also might induce Machiavelli to look with 
some indulgence and regret on the memory of the only 
leader who could have defended the independence of Italy 
against the confederate spoilers of Cambray. 

On this subject Macliiavclh felt most strongly Indeed 
tlio expulsion of the foreign tyrants, «and the restoration of 
that golden age which had preceded tlie imiphon of Charles 
the Eighth, wx»re projects wdiicli, at that time, fascinated all 
the master-spiiits of Italy The magnificent vision delighted 
the great but ill-rogulatcd mind ot Julius It divided with 
manuscripts and sauces, painters and falcons, the attention 
ot the fiiv clous Leo It prompted the generous tieason of 
Moron c It imparted a transient energy to the feeble mind 
•iiid body of the last Sforza It excited for one moment an 
honest ambition in the false heart of Pescara Ferocity and 
insolence were not among the vices of the national cliaracter 
To tlic (liscniniJiating cruelties of j^oliticians, committed for 
great ends on select victims, the moral code of the Italians 
was too indulgent But though they might have recourse to 
barbarity as an expedient, they did not require it as a stunu- 
Jant They turned witli loathing from the atrocity of tlie 
strangers who seemed to love blood for its own sake, wlio, 
not content with subjugating, were impatient to destroy, who 
foiuid a fiendish pleasure in razing magnificent cities, cutting 
llie throats of enemies who cried for quarter, or suffocating 
.111 unaniiod population by thousands in the caverns to which 
it had fled for safety Such were the cruelties which daily 
(‘xcited the terror and disgust of a people among whom, till 
lately, the worst that a soldier had to fear in a pitched battle 
was the loss of his horse and the expense of his lansom 
The swinish mtemperance of Smtzerland, the wolfish avarice 
of Spain, the gross hcentiousness of the French, indulged in 
violation of hospitality, of decency, of love itself, the wanton 
inhumanity which was common to aJl the invaders, had made 
them objects of deadly hatred to the inhabitants of the Pen- 
insula. The wealth which had been accumulated during 
centuries of prosperity and repose was rapidly melting away 
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The intellectual Bupenority of the oppressed people only 
rendered them more keenly sensible of their political degra- 
dation Literature and taste,* indeed, still disguised with 
a flush of hectic loveliness and brilliancy the ravages of an 
incurable decay. The iron had not yet entered into the soul. 
The tune was not yet come when eloquence was to be gagged, 
and reason to be hoodwinked, when the harp of the poet was 
to be hung on the willows of Amo, and the right hand of the 
painter to forget its cunning Yet a discemmg eye might 
even then have seen that genius and learning would not long 
survive the state of things from which they had sprung,* and 
that the great men whose talents gave lustre to that melan- 
choly period had been formed under the influence of happier 
days, and would leave no successors behind them. The times 
which shme with the greatest splendour in literary history 
are not always those to which the human mind is most m- 
debted Of this we may be convinced, by comparmg the 
generation which follows them with that which had preceded 
them The first fruits which are reaped under a bad system 
often spring from seed sown under a good one Thus it was, 
111 some measure, with the Augustan age Thus it was with 
the age of Eaphael and Ariosto, of Aldus and Yida 

Machiavelh deeply regretted the misfortunes of his country, 
and clearly discerned the cause and the remedy It was the 
military system of the Italian people which had extinguished 
their value and discipline, and left their wealth an easy prey 
to every foreign plunderer The Secretary projected a scheme 
alike honourable to his heart and to his intellect, for abo- 
lishing the use of mercenary troops, and for organizing a 
national militia 

The exertions which he made to effect this great object 
ought alone to rescue his name from obloquy Though his 
situation and his habits were pacific, he studied with intense 
assiduity the theory of war. He made himself master of aU 
its details The Elorentme government entered into his views 
A council of war was appointed Levies were decreed. The 
indefatigable minister flew from place to place m order to 
superintend the execution of his design. The times were, m 
some respects, favourable to the experiment The system 
of military tactics had undergone a great levolution The 
cavalry was no longer considered as forming the strength of 
an army The hours which a citizen could spare from his 
ordinary employments, though by no means sufficient to fami- 
haiise him with the exercise of a man-at-arms, might render 
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him au useful foot-soldier. The dread of a foreign yoke, of 
plunder, massacre, and conflagration, might have conquered 
that repugnancy to military pursuits which both the industry 
and the idleness of great towns commonly generate. For a 
time the scheme promised well The new troops acquitted 
themselves respectably m the field. Machiavelli looked with 
parental rapture on the success of his plan, and began to hope 
that the arms of Italy might once more be formidable to the 
barbarians of the Tagus and the Ehine. But the tide of mis- 
fortune came on before the barriers which should have with- 
stood it were prepared. For a tune, indeed, Florence might 
he considered as peculiarly fortunate Famine and sword 
and pestilence had devastated the fertile plams and stately 
cities of the Po Aik the curses denounced of old against 
Tyre seemed to have fallen on Venice. Her merchants already 
stood afar off, lamenting for tl^eir great city The time 
seemed near when the sea-weed should overgrow her silent 
Eialto, and the fisherman wash his nets in her deserted 
arsenal. IN’aples had been four times conquered and recon- 
quered by tyrants equally mdifierent to its welfare, and 
equally greedy for its spoils Florence, as yet, had only to 
endure degradation and extortion, to submit to the mandates 
of foreign powers, to buy over and over agam, at an enormous 
price, what was already justly her own, to return thanks for 
being wronged, and to ask pardon for being in the right. 
She was at length deprived of the blessings even of this infa- 
mous and servile repose. Her mihtary and political institu- 
tions were swept away togethei. The Medici returned, in 
the tram of foreign invaders, from their long exile. The 
pohey of Machiavelli was abandoned , and his pubhc services 
were requited with poverty, imprisonment and torture 

The fallen statesman still clung to his project with un- 
abated ardour. With the view of vindicatmg it from some 
popular objections and of refuting some prevailing errors on 
the subject of military science, he wrote his seven books on 
the Art of War. This excellent work is m the form of a 
dialogue. The opinions of the writer are put into the mouth 
of Fabnzio Colonna, a powerful nobleman of the Ecclesiastical 
State, and on officer of distinguished merit in the service of 
the King of Spam. Coloima visits Florence on his way from 
Lombardy to his own domams. He is invited to meet some 
friends at the house of Cosimo Rucellai, an amiable and ac- 
complished young man, whose early death Machiavelli 
feelingly deplores. After partaking of an elegant entertain-p 
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ment, they retire from the heat into the most shady recesses 
of the garden Tabrizio is struck by the sight of some 
uncommon plants. Cosimo says^that, though rare, m modem 
days, they are frequently mentioned by the classical authors, 
and that his grandfather, like many other Itahans, amused 
himself with practising the ancient methods of gardening, 
Fabnzio expresses his regret that those who, in later times, 
affected the manners of the old Romans should select for imi- 
tation the most trifling pursuits, This loads to a conversation 
on the declme of mihtary discipline and on the best means of 
restoring it The institution of the Florentine militia is ably 
defended, and several improvements are suggested m the 
details. 

The Swiss and the Spaniards were, at that time, regarded 
as the best soldiers in Europe The Swiss battalion consisted 
of pikemen, and bore a close resemblance to the Greek phalanx 
The Spaniards, like the soldiers of Rome, were armed with 
the sword and the shield. The victories of Flamininus and 
^milius over the Macedonian kings seem to prove the supe- 
riority of the weapons used by the legions The same 
experiment had been recently tried with the same result at 
the battle of Ravenna, one of those tremendous days into 
which human folly and wickedness compress the whole devas- 
tation of a famme or a plague. In that memorable conflict, 
bhe infantry of An agon, the old compamons of Gonsalvo, 
deserted by all their allies, hewed a passage through the 
thickest of the imperial pikes, and effected an unbroken 
retreat, m the face of the gendarmerie of De Foix, and the 
renowned artillery of Este Eabrizio, or rather Machiavelli, 
prox)oses to combine the two systems, to arm the foremost 
lines with the pike for the purpose of repulsmg cavalry, and 
those m the rear with the sword, as being a weapon better 
adapted for every other purpose Throughout the work, the 
author expresses the highest admiration of the military science 
of the ancient Romans, and the greatest contempt for the 
maxims which had been m vogue amongst the Itahan com- 
mandei s of the precedmg generation He prefers infantry to 
cavalry, and fortified camps to fortified towns. He is inclined 
to substitute rapid movements and decisive engagements for 
the languid and dilatory operations of his countr3rmen. He 
attaches very little importance to the invention of gunpowder. 
Indeed he seems to think that it ought scarcely to produce 
any change in the mode of arming or of disposing troops 
The general testimony of historians, it must be allowed, seems 
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t4^ prove that the ill-constracted and ill-served artillery of 
those times, though, useful in a siege, was of little value on 
the field of battle. , 

Of the tactics of Machiavelli we will not venture to give an 
opinion : but we are certain that his book is most able and 
interesting As a commentary on the history of his times, it 
IS invaluable. The ingenuity, the grace, and the perspicuity 
of the style, and the eloquence and animation of particular 
2)assages, must give pleasure even to readers who take no 
interest in the subject. 

Tlie Prince and the Discourses on Livy were written after 
the ftiU of theRepnblian Government. The former was dedi- 
cated to the Young Lorenzo de Medici. This circumstance 
seems to have disgusted the contemporaries of the writer fai 
more than the doctrines which have rendered the name of 
the work odious in later times It was considered as an indi- 
cation of political apostasy. The fact however seems to have 
been that Machiavelli, despairing of th^ liberty of Plorence, 
was inclined to sujiport any government which might pre- 
serve her independence The interval which separated a 
democracy and a despotism, Sodenni and Lorenzo, seemed 
to vanish when compared with the difference between the 
former and the present state of Italy, between the security, 
the opulence, and the repose which she had enjoyed under her 
native rulers, and the misery in which she had been plunged 
since the fatal year in which the first foreign tyrant had de- 
scended from the Alps. The noble and pathetic exhortation 
with which The Prince concludes shows how strongly the 
writer felt upon this subject 

The Prmce traces the progress of an ambitious man, the 
Discourses the progress of an ambitious people The same 
jirinciples on which, in the former work, the elevation of an 
individual is exiiUmed, are applied in the latter, to the 
longer duration and more complex interest of a society. To 
a modern statesman the form of the Discourses may appear 
to be puerile. In truth Livy is not an historian on -whom 
imphcit reliance can be placed, even in cases where he must 
have possessed considerable means of information. And the 
first Decade, to which Machiavelli has confined himself, is 
scarcely entitled to more credit than our Chronicle of British 
Kings who reigned before the Roman invasion, But the com- 
mentator 18 indebted to Livy for little more than a few texts 
which he might as easily have extracted from the Yulgate oi 
the Decameron The whole tram of thought is original. 
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Oil the peculiar immorality which has rendered The Prince 
tnipopular, and which is almost equally discernible in the Ois- 
coursea, we have already given, our opinion at length. We 
have attempted to show that it belonged rather to the age 
than to the man, that it was a partial taint, and by no means 
imphed general depravity. We cannot however deny that it 
is a great blemish, and that it considerably diminishes the 
pleasure which, in other respects, those works must alFord to 
every intelhgent mind. 

It is, indeed, impossible to conceive a more healthful and 
vigorous constitution of the understanding than that which 
these works indicate The qualities of the active and the 
contemplative statesman appear to have been blended in the 
mind of the writer into a rare and exquisite harmony His 
skill in the details of business had not been acquired at the 
expense of his general powers It had not rendered hia mind 
less comprehensive ; but it had served to correct his specu- 
lations, and to impart to them that viyid and practical cha- 
racter which so widely distinguishes them from the vague 
theories of most political philosophers. 

Every man who has seen the world knows that nothing is 
so useless as a general maxim If it be very moral and very 
true, it may serve for a copy to a charity-bo j If, like those 
of Eochefoucault, it be sparkling and whimsical, it may make 
an excellent motto for an essay. But few indeed of the many 
wise apophthegms which have beeu uttered, from the time 
of the Seven Sages of Greece to that of Poor Eichard, have 
prevented a single foolish action We give the highest and 
the most pecuhar praise to the precepts of MachiaveUi when 
we say that they may frequently be of real use m regulating 
conduct, not so much because they are more just or more 
profound than those which might be culled from other au- 
thors, as because they can be more readily applied to the 
problems of real life 

There are errors in these works. But they are errors 
which a writer, situated like Machiavelli, could scarcely 
avoid They arise, for the most part, from a smgle defect 
which appears to us to pervade his whole system. In his 
pohtical scheme, the means had been more deeply considered 
than the ends. The great principle, that societies and laws 
exist only for the purpose of mcre'asing the sum of private 
happiness, is not recognised with sufficient clearness. The 
good of the body, distinct from the good of the members, 
and sometimes hardly compatible with the good of the mem- 
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bers, seems to be the object which he proposes to himself. 
Of all political faUacies, this has perhaps had the widest and 
the most mischievous operation. The state of society in the 
httle commonwealths of Greece, the close connection and 
mutual dependence of the citizens, and the seventy of the 
laws of war, tended to encourage an opmion which, under 
such circumstances, could hardly be called erroneous The 
interests of every mdividual were inseparably bound up with 
those of the state. An invasion destroyed his corn-fields and 
vineyards, drove him from his home, and compelled him to 
encounter all the hardships of a mihtary life. A treaty of 
peace restored him to security and comfort. A victory 
doubled the number of his slaves A defeat perhaps made 
him a slave himself When Pericles, m the Peloponnesian 
war, told the Athenians, that, if their country triumphed, 
their private losses would speedily be repaired, but that, if 
their arms failed of success, every individual amongst them 
would probably be ruined, he spoke no more than the truth 
He spoke to men whom the tribute of vanquished cities sup- 
plied with food and clothing, with the luxury of the bath 
and the amusements of the theatre, on whom the greatness 
of their country conferred rank, and before whom the mem- 
bers of less prosperous communities trembled , to men who, 
m case of a change m the public fortunes, would, at least, be 
deprived of every comfort and every distinction which they 
enjoyed. To be butchered on the smoking rums of their city, 
to be dragged in chains to a slavemarket, to see one child 
torn from them to dig m the quarries of Sicdy, and another 
to guard the harams of Persepolis, these were the frequent 
and probable consequences of national calamities. Hence, 
among the Greeks, patriotism became a govemmg prmciide, 
or rather an ungovernable passion. Their legislators and 
their philosophers took it for granted that, m proiuding for 
the strength and greatness of the state, they sufficiently pro- 
vided for the happiness of the people The writers of the 
Roman empire lived under despots, into whose dominion a 
hundred nations were melted down, and whose gardens would 
have covered the httle commonwealths of Phhus and Platsca 
Yet they continued to employ the same language, and to cant 
about the duty of sacrificing every thing to a country to 
which they owed nothing. 

Causes similar to those which had mfluenced the disposition 
of the Greeks operated powerfiilly on the less vigorous and 
danng character of the Italians The Italians, like the Greeks, 
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were znembeis of small communities. Every man was deeply 
interested in the welfare of the society to which he belonged, 
a partaher m ita wealth and it^ poverty, m its glory and its 
shame. In the age of Machiavelli this was peculiarly the 
case. Public events had produced an immense sum of misery 
to private citizens The Northern mvaders had brought want 
to their boards, infamy to their beds, tire to their roofs, and 
the knife to their throats It was natural that a man who 
lived in times hke these should overrate the importance of 
those measures by which a nation is rendered formidable to 
its neighbours, and undervalue those which make it pros- 
perous withm itself. 

Nothing IS more remarkable in the political treatises of 
Machiavelli than the fairness of mind which they indicate 
It appears where the author is in the wrong, almost as 
strongly as where he is m the right He never advances a 
false opmion because it is new or splendid, because he can 
clothe it in a happy phrase, or defend it by an ingenious so- 
phism. His errors are at once explained by a reference to the 
circumstances in which he was placed Tliey evidently were 
not sought out ; they lay in his way, and could scarcely he 
avoided. Such mistakes must necessarily be committed by 
early speculators in every science 

In this respect it is amusing to compare Tlie Prince and the 
Discourses with the Spirit of Laws. Montesquieu enjoys, 
perhaps, a wider celebrity than any political writer of modern 
Europe. Something he doubtless owes to his merit, but much 
more to his fortune He had the good luck of a Yalentine. 
He caught the eye of the French nation, at the moment when 
it was waking from the long sleep of political and religious 
bigotry , and, m consequence, he became a favourite. The 
Enghsh, at that time, considered a Frenchman who talked 
about constitutional checks and fundamental laws as a pro- 
digy not less astonishing than the learned pig or the musical 
infant Specious but shallow, studious of effect, indifferent 
to truth, eager to build a system, but careless of collecting 
those materials out of which alone a sound and durable system 
can be built, the lively President constructed theories as ra- 
pidly and as shghtly as card-houses, no sooner proj’ected than 
completed, no sooner completed than blown away, no sooner 
blown away than forgotten. Machiavelli errs only because 
Lis experience, acquired in a very peculiar state of society, 
could not always enable him to calculate the effect of institu- 
tions -differing from those of which he had observed the opera- 
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tion. Montesquieu errs, because he has a fine thing to say, 
and is resolved to say it. If the phaenomena which lie before 
him will not suit his purpose, all history must be ransacked 
If nothing estabhshed by authentic testimony can be racked 
or chipped to suit his Procrustean hypothesis, he puts up with 
some monstrous fable about Siam, or Bantam, or Japan, told 
by writers compared with whom Lucian and Gulliver were 
veracious, liars by a double right, as travellers and Jesuits 
Propriety of thought, and propriety of diction, are commonly 
found together. Obscurity and affectation are the two greatest 
faults of style. Obscurity of expression generally springs 
from confusion of ideas ; and the same wish to dazzle at any 
cost which produces affectation in the manner of a writer, is 
likely to produce sophistry m his reasonings The judicious 
and candid mind of Machiavelli shows itself in his luminous, 
manly, and polished language The style of Monte squieu, on 
the other hand, indicates m every page a lively and ingenious, 
but an unsound mind. Every trick of expression, from the 
mysterious conciseness of an oracle to the flippancy of a 
Parisian coxcomb, is employed to disguise the fallacy of some 
positions, and the triteness of others Absurdities are bright- 
ened into epigrams, truisms are darkened into enigmas It 
IS with difficulty that the strongest eye can sustain the glaie 
with which some parts are illuminated, or penetrate the shade 
in which others are concealed 

The political works of Machiavelli derive a peculiar interest 
from the mournful earnestness which he manifests whenever 
he touches on topics connected with the calamities of his na- 
tive land It IS difficult to conceive any situation more pain- 
ful than that of a great man, condemned to watch the bngei- 
ing agony of an exhausted country, to tend it during the 
alternate fits of stupefaction and raving which precede its 
dissolution, and to see the symptoms of vitality disappear one 
by one, till nothmg is left but coldness, darlcness, and corrup- 
tion To this joyless and thankless duty was Machiavelb 
called In the energetic language of the prophet, he was 
mad for the sight of his eyes which he saw,^^ disunion lu 
the council, effeminacy m the camp, liberty extmguished, 
commerce decaying, national honour sullied, an enlightened 
and flourishing people given over to the ferocity of ignorant 
savages Though his opinions had not escaped the contagion 
of that political immorality which was common among Ins 
countrymen, his natural disposition seems to have been rather 
stem and impetuous than pbant and artful When the misery 
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and degradation of Florence and the foul outrage which he 
had hi^elf sustained recur to his mmd, the smooth craft of 
his profession and his nation is exchanged for the honest hit-* 
temess of acorn and anger He speaks like one sick of the 
calamitous times and abject people among whom his lot is 
cast. He pines for the stren^h and glory of ancient Home, 
for the fasces of Brutus and the sword of Scipio, the gravity 
of the curule chair, and the bloody pomp of the triumphal 
sacrifice. He seems to be transported back to the days when 
eight hundred thousand Italian warriors sprung to arms at 
the rumour of a Gallic invasion He breathes all the spirit 
of those intrepid and haughty senators who forgot the dearest 
ties of nature in the claims of public duty, who looked with 
disdain on the elephants and on the gold of Pyrrhus, and lis- 
tened with unaltered composure to the tremendous tidings of 
Cannae. Like an ancient temple deformed by the barbarous 
architecture of a later age, his character acquires an interest 
from the very circumstances which debase it The original 
proportions are rendered more striking by the contrast which 
they present to the mean and incongruous additions 

The influence of the sentiments which we have described 
was not apparent m his writings alone His enthusiasm, 
barred from the career which it would have selected for itself, 
seems to have found a vent in desperate levity He enjoyed a 
vindictive pleasure in outragmg the opinions of a society 
which he despised He became careless of the decencies which 
were expected from a man so highly distinguished in the 
literary and political world The sarcastic bitterness of his con- 
versation disgusted those who were more mchned to accuse his 
licentiousness than their own degeneracy, and who were unable 
to conceive the strength of those emotions which are concealed 
by the jests of the wretched, and by the follies of the wise 
The historical works of Machiavelli still remain to be con- 
sidered. The life of Castruccio Castracani will occupy us for 
a very short time, and would scarcely have demanded our notice 
had it not attracted a much greater share of public attention 
than it deserves Few books, indeed, could be more interesting 
than a careful and judicious account, from such a pen, of the 
lUustnons Prmce of Lucca, the most emment of those Italian 
chiefs who, hke Pisistratus and Gelon, acquired a power felt 
rather than seen, and resting, not on law or on prescription, 
but on the public favour and on their great personal qualities 
Such a work would exhibit to us the real nature of that species 
of sovereignty, so singular and so often misunderstood, which 
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the Greeks denominated tyranny, and winch, modified in aoine 
degree by the feudal system, reappeared m the commonwealths 
of Lombardy and Tuscany a But this little composition of 
Machiavelb. is in no sense a history. It has no pretensions to 
fidelity. It IS a trifie, and not a very successful trifle. It is 
scarcely more authentic than the novel of Belphegor, and is 
veiy much duller. 

The last great work of this illustrious man was the histoiy 
of his native city. It was written by command of the Pope, 
who, as chief of the house of Medici, was at that time sovei eigu 
of Florence. The characters of Cosmo, of Piero, and of Lorenzo, 
are, however, treated with a fieedom and impartiality equally 
honourable to the writer and to the patron The miseries and 
humiliations of dependence, the biead which is more bitter 
than every other food, the stairs which are more painful than 
every other ascent, had not broken the spirit of Machiavelb 
The most corrupting' post in a coriupting 
depraved the generous heart of Clement 

Tlie History does not apx)ear to be the fruit (.f much industry 
or research. It is unquestionably inaccuiate But it is ele- 
gant, lively, and picturesque, beyond any other in the Italian 
language The reader, we bcliGYC, canics away fioin it a 
more vmd and a more faithful impression of the national 
character and manners than fiom more correct accounts. 
The truth is, that the book belongs rather to ancient than 
to modern literature It is in the style, not of Davila and 
Clarendon, but of Herodotus and Tacitus The classical his- 
tones may almost be called romances founded m fact. The 
relation is, no doubt, in aU its x^nncipal points, strictly true. 
But the numerous little incidents which heighten the interest, 
the words, the gestures, the looks, are evidently funiished by 
the imagmation of the authoi The fashion of later times is 
different. A more exact narrative is given by the writer. It 
may be doubted whethei more exact notions are conveyed to 
the reader. The best portraits are perhaps those m which 
there is a shght mixture of caricature, and we are not certain, 
that the best histones are not those in which a little of the 
exaggeration of fictitious nanative is judiciously employed. 
Something is lost in accuracy , but much le gamed in effect 
The fainter lines are neglected ; but the great characteristic 
features are imprinted on the mind for ever. 

The History terminates with the death of Lorenzo de ’Medici. 
Machiavelli had, it seems, intended to continue his narrative 
to a later penod. But his death prevented the execution of 
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his design , and tlie melancKoly task of recording the deso- 
lation and shame of Italy devolved on Guicciardini. 

Machiavelli hved long enought to see the commencement of 
the last struggle for Florentine liberty. Soon after his death 
monarchy was finally established, not such a monarchy astthat 
of which Cosmo had laid the foundations deep in the institu- 
tions and feelings of his countrymen, and which Lorenzo had 
embellished with the trophies of every science and every art, 
but a loathsome tyranny, pioud and mean, cruel and feeble, 
bigotted and lascivious The character of Machiavelli was 
hateful to the new masters of Italy , and those parts of his 
theory which were m strict accordance with their own daily 
practice afibrded a pretext for blackenmg his memory. His 
works were misiepresented by the learned, misconstrued by 
the ignorant, censured by the church, abused with all the 
rancour of simulated virtue, by the tools of a base govern- 
ment, and the priests of a baser supeistition The name of 
the man whose genius had illuminated all the dark places of 
policy, and to whose patriotic wisdom an oppressed people 
had owed their last chance of emancipation and revenge, 
passed into a proverb of infamy. For more than two hundred 
years his bones lay nndistinguished At length, an English 
nobleman paid the last honours to the greatest statesman of 
Florence. In the chuicli of Santa Croce a monument was 
erected to his memory, which is contemplated with reverence 
by all who can distinguish the virtues of a great mind through 
the corruptions of a degenerate age, and which wiU be ap- 
proached with still deeper homage when the object to which 
his public life was devoted shall be attamed, when the foreign 
yoke shall be broken, when a second Procida shall avenge the 
wrongs of Naples, when a happier Eicnzi shall restore the 
good estate of Rome, when the streets of Florence and Bologna 
shall again resound with their ancient war-cry, Fopolo , 
popolOj muoiano ^ hranni I 
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JOHN DHYDEN (January 1828) 

The Poetical Worls of John Dkyden In 2 volumes University 
Edition London, 1826 

The public voice has assigned to Dry Jen the first place m 
the second rank of oui poets, — ^no mean station in a table 
of intellectual precedency so rich m lUustiious names It la 
allowed that, even of the few who were Ins superiors in 
genius, none has exercised a more extensive or permanent 
influence on the national habits of thought and expression. 
His life was commensurate with the period during which a 
great revolution m the puhhc taste was effected , and in that 
1 evolution he played the part of Cromwell By ■uiisciupuloiisly 
taking the lead in its wildest excesses, ho obtained the ab- 
solute guidance of it By tramphiig on laws, he acquired the 
authority of a legislator By signalising himself as the most 
daring and iiTeverent of rebels, he raised himself to the dig- 
nity of a recognised prince He commenced his career by 
the most frantic outrages He terminated it in the repose of 
established sovereignty, — the author of a new code, the root 
of a new dynasty 

Of Dryden, however, as of almost every man who has been 
distinguished either m the literary or m the political world, 
it may be said that the course which he pursued, and the effect 
which he pioduced, depended less on his personal qualities 
than on tlie circumstances in which he was placed Those who 
have read history with discrimination know the fallacy of 
those panegyrics and invectives which represent individuals as 
effecting great moral and intellectual revolutions, subverting 
estabhshed systems, and imprinting a new character on their 
age. The difference between one man and another is by no 
means so great as the superstitious crowd supposes But the 
same feelings which in ancient Rome produced the apotheosis 
of a popular emperor, and m modern Rome the caiionisfition 
of a devout prelate, lead men to cherish an illusion which 
furnishes them with something to adore. By a law of associa- 
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tion, from tlie operation of whicli even minds the most strictly 
regulated by reason are not wholly exempt, misery disposes us 
to hatred, and happmess to lov% although there may be no 
person to whom our misery or our happmess can be ascribed 
The peevishness of an invalid vents itself even on those who 
alleviate his pain The good humour of a man elated by 
success often displays itself towards enemies In the same 
maimer, the feelmgs of pleasure and admiration, to which 
the contemplation of great events gives birth, make an object 
'nhere they do not find it Thus, nations descend to the ab- 
surdities of Egyptian idolatry, and worship stocks and reptiles 
— Sachevereljs and Wilkeses They even fall prostrate before 
a deity to which they have themselves given the form which 
commands their veneration, and winch, unless fashioned by 
them, would have remained a'‘ shapeless block. They persuade 
themselves that they are the creatures of what they have 
themselves created Eor, in fact, it is the age that forms the 
man, not the man that forms the age Gieat minds do mdeed 
re-act on the society which lias made them what they are , but 
they only pay with inteie&t what they have received We 
extol Bacon, and sneer at Aquinas But, if their situations 
had been changed, Bacon- might have been the Angelical 
Doctor, the most subtle Aristotelian of the schools , the 
Dominican might have led forth the sciences from then house 
of bondage If Luther had been bom m the tenth century, 
he would have effected no reformation. If he had nevei been 
born at all, it is evident that the sixteenth century could not 
have elapsed without a great schism in the church Voltaire, 
m the days of Louis the Fourteenth, would probably have 
been, like most of the literary men of that time, a zealous 
Jaiisemst, eminent among the defenders of efficacious grace, 
a bitter assailant of the lax morality of the Jesuits and the 
unreasonable decisions of the Sorboime. If Pascal had 
eiiteied on Ins literary career when intelligence was moie 
general, and abuses at the same time more flagrant, when 
the church was polluted by the Iscariot Dubois, the court dis- 
graced by the orgies of Camllac, and the nation sacrificed to 
the juggles of Law, if he had lived to see a dynasty of 
harlots, an empty treasury and a crowded harem, an army 
formidable only to those whom it should have protected, a 
priesthood just religious enough to* be intolerant, he might 
possibly, like every man of genius in France, have imbibed 
extravagant prejudices agamst monarchy and Christianity. 
The wit winch blasted the soplusms of Escobar — the im- 
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passioned eloquence whicli defended the sisters of Port Eoyal 
— the mte]lec“^al hardihood which was not beaten down even 
by Papal authority — mighl^ have raised him to the Patri- 
archate of the Philosophical Church It was long disputed 
whethei the honour of inventing the method of Fluxions be- 
longed to Newton or to Leibnitz It is now generally allowed 
that these great men made the same discovery at the same 
time Mathematical science, indeed, had then reached such 
a point that, if neither of them had ever existed, the principle 
must inevitably have occuned to some person within a few 
years So in our own time the doctrine of rent, now universally 
leceived by political economists, was propounded, almost at 
the same moment, by two witers unconnected with each 
other Preceding speculators had long been blundering 
round about it , and it could not possibly have been missed 
much longer by the most heedless luquiier We are inclined 
to thinlr that, with lespect to every great addition which has 
])een made to the stock of human knowledge, the case has 
l)een similar, that without Copernicus we should have been 
(^opemicans, — that without Columbus America would have 
been discovered, — that without Locl<;p we should have posvsossed 
a just theory of the oiigm of human ideas Society indeed 
has its great men and its little men, as the earth has its 
mountains and its Talleys But the inequalities of intellect, 
like the inequalities of the surface of our globe, bear so small 
a proportion to the mass, that, lu calculatmg if s great revolu- 
tions, they may safely be neglected The sun illuminates the 
hills, while it is stiU below tlie horizon , and tiuth is dis- 
covered by the highest minds a little before it b ecomes mam- 
fb^ rnidtitivV This is the extent of tlioir Buporiority. 
Tliey^re the first to catch aud reflect a hght, which; with- 
out their assistance, must, in a short time, be visible to those 
who lie far beneath them 

The same remark will apj)ly equ.illy to the fine arts The 
laws on which depend the progress and decline of poetry, 
painting, and sculpture, opei'ate with little less cei'tamty than 
those which regulate the periodical returns of heat and cold, 
of fertility and barzenness Those who seem to lead the 
public taste are, in general, merely outrumimg it in the 
direction which it is spontaneously pursuing. Without a 
just apprehension of the laws to which we have alluded, the 
merits and defects of Dryden can be but imperfectly under- 
stood. We will^ therefore, state what we conceive them 
to be. 
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Tho ftgeB in 'wMch. the maBter-pieces of imaginaiaon have 
been produced have by no means been those in which taste 
has been most correct. It seems that the creative faculty, 
and the critical faculty, cannot exist together in their highest 
perfection. The causes of this phenomenon it is not difficult 
to assign. 

It is true that the man who is best able to take a machine 
to pieces, and who most clearly comprehends the manner in 
which aU its wheels and springs conduce to its general effect, 
will be the man most competent to form another machme of 
similar power. In all the branches of physical and moral 
science which admit of perfect analysis, he who can resolve 
will be able to combme. But the analysis which criticism 
can effect of poetry is necessarily imperfect. One element 
must for ever elude its reseaiches , and that is the very ele- 
ment by which poetry is poetry In the description of nature, 
for example, a judicious reader will easily detect an incon- 
gruous image. But he will find it impossible to explain m 
what consists the art of a writer who, in a few words, brings 
some spot before him so vmdly that he shall know it as if he 
had lived there from childhood ; while another, employing 
the same materials, the same verdure, the same water, and 
the same flowers, committmg no inaccuracy, mtroducmg 
nothing which can be positively pronounced superfluous, 
omitting nothing which can be positively pronounced ne- 
cessary, shall produce no more effect than an advertisement 
of a capital residence and a desirable pleasure-ground To 
take another example . the great features of the character of 
Hotspur are obvious to the most superflcial reader. We at 
once perceive that his courage is splendid, his thirst of gloiy 
intense, his animahspirits high, his temper careless, arbitrary, 
and petulant , that he indulges his own humour without 
carmg whose feelings he may wound, or whose enmity he 
may provoke, by his levity. Thus far ciiticism will go. But 
something is still wanting A man might have aU those 
qualities, and every other quahty winch the most minute 
examiner can mtroduce into his catalogue of the virtues and 
faults of Hotspur, and yet he would not be Hotspur. Almost 
everything that we have said of him apphes equally to 
Taloonbridge Yet in the mouth of Falconbridge most of 
his speeches would seem out of place In real life this 
perpetually occurs We are sensible of wide differences 
between men whom, if we were required to describe them, 
we should describe in almost the same terms If we were 
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attemptiiig to draw elaborate cliaracters of them, we should 
scarcely be able to point out any strong distinction , yet we 
approach them with feeling| altogether dissimilar. We can- 
not conceive of them as using the expressions or the gestures 
of each other Let us suppose that a zoologist should attempt 
to give an account of some animal, a porcupine, for instance, 
to people who had never seen it The .porcupine, he might 
say, IS of the genus mammaha, and the order glires There 
are whiskers on its face , it is two feet long ; it has four toes 
before, five behind, two fore teeth, and eight grinders Its 
body is covered with hair and quills And, when all this had 
been said, would any one of the auditors have formed a just 
idea of a porcupine ^ Would any two of them have formed 
the same idea? There might exist mnuinerable races of 
animals, possessing all the characteristics which have been 
mentioned, yet altogether unlike to each other What the 
description of our naturalist is to a real porcupme, the re- 
marks of criticism are to the images of poetry. What it so 
impel fectly decomposes it cannot perfectly i e-construct It 
is evidently as impossible to produce an Othello or a Macbctli 
by leversing an analytical x)rocess so defective, as it would bo 
for an anatomist to form a living man out of the fiagments 
of Ins dissecting-room In both cases the vital prmciple 
eludes the finest instruments, and vanishes in the very in- 
stant in which its seat is touched. Hence those who, trust- 
ing to their critical skill, attempt to write poems give us, 
not images of things, but catalogues of qualities. Then 
characters are allegories , not good men and bad men, but 
cardinal virtues and deadly sms We seem to have fallen 
among the acquaintances of our old friend Christian, some- 
times we meet Mistrust and Timorous , sometimes Mr Hate- 
good and Ml. Love -lust , and then again Piudence, Piety, 
and Clianty 

That critical discernment is not sufficient to make men 
poets, is generally allowed. Why it should keep them from 
becoming poets, is not perhaps equally evident • but the fact 
18, that poetry requires not an examining but a belicvmg 
frame of mind. Those feel it most, and write it best, who 
forget that it is a work of art , to whom its imitations, like 
the realities from which they are taken, are subjects, not for 
connoisseurship, but for tears and laughter, resentment and 
affection , who are too much under the influence of the illu- 
sion to admire the genius which has produced it , who are 
toc^inuch frightened for Ulysses in the cave of Polyphemus 
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place during the progress of an individual from infancy to 
mature age. What man does not remember with regret the 
first time that he read Robinso:|j Crusoe ? Then, indeed, he 
was unable to apjireciate the powers of the writer . or, rather, 
he neither knew nor cared whether the hook had a writer at 
all. He probably thought it not half so fine as some rant of 
Macpherson about dark -browed T'oldath, and white-bosomed 
Rtruiadona He now values Fingal and Temora only as ahow- 
1 iig with how little evidence a story may be believed, and with 
how little merit a book may be popular Of the romance of 
Hefoe he entertains the highest opinion He perceives the 
hand of a master in ten thousand touches which formerly he 
liassecl by without notice. But, though he understands the 
merits of the narrative better than formeily, he is far less in- 
terested by it Xury, and Fiiday, and pretty Poll, the boat 
with the shoulder-of-muttoii sail, and the canoe which could 
not be brought down to the water edge, the tent with its 
hedge and ladders, the preserve of kids, and the den wheie 
ihe old goat died, can never again be to him the realities 
ivhich they were The cla^^s when his favourite volume set 
Inin upon making wheel-barrows and chans, upon digging 
caves and fencing huts in the garden, can never return Such 
IS the law of our natiiie Our judgment ripens , oui imagi- 
n.ition decays We cannot at once enjoy the flowers of the 
spring of life and the fruits of its autumn, the pleasures of 
close investig.ition rind those of agreeable error We cannot 
sit at once in the front of the stage and behind the scenes 
We cannot be under the illusion of the sjiectacle, while we 
ure watdiing the movements of the ropes and pulleys which 
dispose it 

The chapter m which Piclding describes the behaviour of 
Partridge at the theatre affords so coinxdete an illustration of 
our proposition, that we cannot refrain from quoting some 
parts of it 

“ Partudgo gave that credit to Mr Garrick which he had denied 
to Jones, and fell into ro violent a trembling that his knees knocked 
against/ each other Jones asked him what was the mattei, and 
whether he was afraid of the warrior upon the stage ^ ‘ 0, la sir ’ 
paid ho, ‘ I peiceivo non it is what yon told me 1 am not afraid of 
anything, foi I know it is but a play , and if it was really a ghost, 
it could do one no harm at such a distance and in so much company , 
and yet, if I was frightened, I am not the only person ’ — ‘\Vliy, who, 
rncs Jouea, ‘ dost tliou take to bo such a coward here besides tliy- 
— ‘Nay, you may call mo a cowaid if you will , but if that 
little man there upon the stage is not frightened, I novor saw any 
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man Mgliteiied m mj life . He eat with his eyes fixed partly 
on the ghost and partly on Hamlet, and with hi a month open , the 
same passions which succeeded each other m Hamlet, succeeding 
likewise m him. 

“ Little more worth remembering occurred during the play, at 
the end of which Jones asked him which of the players ho liked 
best To this he answered, with some appearance of indignation at 
the question, * The King, without doubt ’ — ‘ Indeed, Mr Partridge,* 
says Mrs Miller, ‘ you are not of the same opinion with the town , 
for they are all agreed that Hamlet is acted by the best player who 
was ever on the stage * ^ He the best player I * cries Partridge, with 

a contemptuous sneer , ‘ why I could act as well as ho myself I am 
sure, if I had seen a ghost, I should have looked in. the very same 
manner, and done just as ho did And then, to be sure, m that 
scene, as you called it, between him and his mother, where you 
told me he acted bo fine, why, any man, that is, any good man, that 
had such a mother, would have done exactly the same I know you 
are only joking with me , but indeed, madam, though I never was 
at a play in London, yet I have seen acting before in the country, 
and the King for my money, he speaks all his words distinctly, and 
half as loud again as the other Anybody may poo he la an actor ’ ” 

In tins excellent passa^ge Partridge is represented as a very 
bad theatrical critic Bat none of those who laugh at him 
possess the tithe of his sensibility to theatrical excellence 
He admires m the wrong place , but he trembles in the right 
place It is indeed because he is so much excited by the 
acting of Garrick, that he ranks him below the strutting, 
mouthing performer, who personates the King. So, we have 
heard it said that, m some parts of Spam and Portugal, an 
actor who should lepresent a depraved character finely, instead 
of calling down the applauses of the audience, is hissed and 
pelted without meicy. It would be the same in England, if 
we, for one moment, thonght that Shylock or lago was 
standing before us While the dramatic art was in its 
infancy at Athens, it produced similar effects on the ardent 
and imaginative spectators It is said that they blamed 
^schylus for frightening them mto fits with his Furies 
Herodotus tells us that, when Phrynichus produced his 
tragedy on the fall of Miletus, they fined him in a penalty of 
a thousand drachmas for torturing their feelings by so pathetic 
an exhibition They did not regard him as a great artist, 
but merely as a man who had given them pain. When they 
woke from the distressing allusion, they treated the authoi of 
it as they would have treated a messenger who should have 
brought them fatal and alanning tidings which turned out to 
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be false. In the same manner, a child screams with terror at 
the Bight of a person in an nglj mask. He has perhaps seen 
the mask put on But his ima^nation is too strong for his 
reason , and he intreats that it may be taken off 

We should act in the same manner if the grief and horror 
produced in us by works of the imagination amounted to real 
torture. But in us these emotions are comparatively languid 
They rarely affect our ajjpetite or our sleep They leave ns 
sufficiently at ease to trace them to their causes, and to 
estimate the powers which produce them Our attention is 
speedily diverted from the images which call forth our tears 
to the art by winch those images have been selected and com- 
biued We applaud the genius of the writer We applaud 
our own sagacity and sensibility , and we are comforted 
Yet, though we think that m the progress of nations to- 
wards refinement the reasoning powers are improved at the 
c^xpense of the imagmation, we acknowledge that to tins rule 
there are many apparent exceptions We are not, howcvei, 
quite satisfied that they arc more than apparent Men 
reasoned better, foi examide, in the time of Elizabeth than in 
the time of Egbert , and they also wiotc better poetry But 
we must distinguish between poetry as a mental act, and 
poetry as a species of composition If we take it in the lat- 
ter sense, its excellence depends, not solely on the vigour of 
the imaginatio]!, but partly also on the instiumcnts which 
the imagination employs Within certain limits, theiefoie, 
poetry may be imi)roving while the poetical faculty is decay- 
ing The vividness of the picture presented to the readei is 
not necessarily i)roportioned to the vn^idness of the prototype 
which exists in the mind of the writer In the other arts we 
see this clearly Should a man, gifted by nature with all the 
gemns ot Canova, attempt to caive a statue without instruc- 
tion as to the management ot his chisel, or attention to the 
anatomy of the human body, he would produce something 
compared with which the Highlander at the door of a snuff 
shop would deserve admiration If an uninitiated Raphael 
were to attempt a painting it would be a mere daub , mdeed, 
the connoisseurs say that the early works of Raphael are 
little bettor. Yet, who can attribute this to vant of imagin- 
ation? Who can doubt that the youth of that gieat artist 
was passed amidst an ideal world of beautiful and majestic 
forms ? Or, who will attribute the difference which appears 
\>etween his first rude essays and his magnificent Transfigur- 
ation to a change in the constitution of his mind ? In poetr^^. 
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as m pamtmg and sculpture, it is necessary that the imitator 
should be well acquainted with that which he undertakes to 
imitate, and expert m the mechanical part of his art. Genius 
will not furnish him with a vocabulary it will not teach 
him what word most exactly corresponds to his idea, and will 
most fully convey it to others • it will not make hun a great 
descriptive poet, till he has looked with attention on the face 
of nature ; or a great dramatist, till he has felt and witnessed 
much of the mfluence of the passions Information and ex- 
perience are, therefore, necessary , not for the purpose of 
strengthening the imagination, which is never so strong as 
in people incapable of reasoning — savages, children, madmen, 
and dreamers , but for the puri)Ose of enabling the artist to 
communicate his conceptions to othcis 

In a barbarous age the imagination exercises a despotic 
j)Ower. So strong is the perception of what is unreal that it 
otten overpowers all the passions of the mind and all the 
sensations of the body. At first, indeed, the phantasm le- 
mains undivulgud, a hidden tieasuie, a wordless poetry, an 
invisible painting, a silent music, a dream of which the pains 
and pleasuies exist to the di earner alone, a bitterness which 
the heart only knoweth, a joy with which a sti anger iiitei- 
meddleth not Tho niachmery, by which ideas aie to bo 
conveyed from one person to another, is as yet rude and de- 
fective Between mind and mind there is a great gulf. The 
mutative arts do not exist, or are m their lowest state. But 
the actions of nicn amj^ly prove that the faculty which gives 
birth to those aits is morbidly active It is not yet the in- 
spiration of poets and sculptois but it is the amusement of 
the day, the tenor of the night, the fertile source of wild 
superstitions. It turns the clouds into gigantic shapes, and 
the wmds into doleful voices The belief which springs from 
it is more absolute and undoubtmg than any which can bo 
derived from evidence It resembles the faith which we re- 
pose in our own sensations Thus, the Arab, when covercMl 
with wounds, saw nothing but the dark eyes and tlie green 
kerchief of a bcckonm g Houri The ITorthern warrior laughed 
m tl 1 e pangs of death when he thought of the mead of V alhalla 

The first works of the imagmation are, as we have said, 
*poor and rude, not from the want of genius, but from the 
want of materials Phidias could have done nothing with an 
old tree and a fish bone, or Homer with the language of New 
Holland 

Yet the effect of these early performances, iniporfoct as 
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they muflt necessarily be, is immense. All deficiencies are 
supplied by the susceptibility of those to whom they axe 
addressed. We all know what pleasure a wooden doll, which 
may be bought for sixpence, will afford to a little girl She 
will require no other company. She will nurse it, dress it, 
and talk to it all day. No grown-up man takes half so much 
delight in one of the incomparable babies of Chantrey. In 
the same manner, salvages are more affected by the rude com- 
positions of their bards than nations more advanced m cmli- 
satiori by the greatest master-pieces of poetiy. 

In process of time, the instruments by which the imagina- 
tion works are brought to perfection Men have not more 
imagination than their rude ancestors We strongly suspect 
that they have much less But they produce better works of 
imagmation Thug, up to a certam period, the diminution of 
the poetical powers is far more than compensated by the im- 
provement of all the appliances and means of which those 
powers stand an need Then comes tlie short period of splendid 
and consummate excellence And then, fiom causes against 
which it IS vain to struggle, poetry begins to decline The 
progress of language, which was at fiist tavourable, becomes 
fatal to it, and, instead of conipeiisatnig for the decay of the 
iinagmation, accelerates that decay, and renders it more ob- 
vious When the adventurer in the Arabian tale anointed one 
of Ins eyes with the contents of the magical box, all the riches 
of the earth, however widely dispersed, however saczedly con- 
cealed, became visible to him But, when he tried the experi- 
ment on both eyes, he was struck with blindness What the 
enchanted elixir was to the sight of the body, language is to 
the sight of the imagination At first it calls up a world of 
glorious illusions , but, when it becomes too copious, it alto- 
gether destroys the visual power. 

As the development of the mmd xirocecds, symbols, instead 
of beuig employed to convey images, are substituted for them 
Civihsed men think as they trade, not in kmd, but by means 
of a circulating medium In these circumstances, the sciences 
improve rapidly, and cuticism among the rest , but poetry, in 
the highest sense of tlio word, disappears. Then comes the 
dotage of the fine arts, a second childhood, as feeble as the. 
former, and far more hopeless This is the age of critical 
poetry, of poetry by courtesy, of poetry to which the memory, 
the judgment, and the wit contribute far more than the im- 
agination. We readily allow that many works of this de- 
scription axe excellent . we wiU not contend with those who 
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think them more valuable than the great poems of an earher 
period. We only maintain that they belong to a different 
species of composition, an4 are produced by a different 
faculty. 

It IS some consolation to reflect that this critical school of 
poetry improves as the science of criticism improves , and that 
the science of criticism, hke every other science, is constantly 
tending towards perfection As experiments are multiphed, 
principles are better understood. 

In some countries, in our own, for example, there has been 
an interval between the downfall of the creative school and 
the rise of the critical, a peiiod during winch imagination has 
been in its decrepitude, and taste in its infancy Such a re- 
volutionaiy mtenegnum as tins will be deformed by every 
species of extravagance. 

The first victory of good taste is ovei the bombast and 
conceits which deform sukcli times as these But criticism is 
still in a veiy impeifect state What is accidental is for a 
long time confounded with what is essential Genoialtlieoiics 
are diawii from detached facts How many houib the action 
of a play may be allowed to occupy, — how many similes 
an Epic Poet may introduce into Ins first book, — whether 
a piece, which is acknowledged to have a beginning and an 
end, may not be without a middle, and other questions as 
puerile as these, formerly occupied the attention of men of 
letters m Fiance, and even in this country Poets, m such cii- 
cuinstances as these, exhibit all the narrowness and feebleness 
of the criticism by winch their manner has been fashioned 
From outrageous absurdity they are preserved indeed by their 
timidity But they perpetually sacrifice nature and reason to 
arbitrary canons of taste In their eagerness to avoid {he 
m.ala prohtbita of a foolish code, they are perpetually rushing 
on the mala m se. Their great predecessors, it is true, were 
as bad critics as themselves, or perhaps worse . but those pre- 
decessors, as we have attempted to show, were inspired by 
a faculty independent of criticism, and, therefore, wrote well 
while they judged ill. 

In time men begin to take moie rational and comprehensive 
views of literature. The analysis of poetry, which, as wo 
have remarked, must at best be imperfect, approaches nearer 
and nearer to exactness The merits of the wonderful models 
of former tunes are justly appreciated The frigid productions 
of a later age are rated at no more than their propei value, 
Pleasmg and ingenious imitations of the manner of the great 
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masters appear. Poetry lias a partial revival, a Saint Martiii’s 
Simimer, which, after a period of dreariness and decay, agree- 
ably reminds us of the splendour of its J une A second har- 
vest 18 gathered in though, growing on a spent soil, it has 
not the heart of the former Thus, in the present age, Monti 
has successfully mutated the st^le of Dante . and somethmg 
of the Ehzabethaii inspiration has been caught by several 
einment countrymen of our own. But never will Italy produce 
another Inferno, or England another Hamlet. We look on 
the beauties of the modern imitations with feehngs similar to 
those with which we see flowers disposed m vases, to ornament 
the drawing-rooms of a capital We doubtless regard them 
with pleasure, with greater pleasure, perhaps, because, mthe 
midst of a place un genial to them, they remind us of the dis- 
tant spots on which they flourish in spontaneous exuberance 
But we miss the sap, the freshness and the bloom Or, if we 
may borrow anothei illustration from Quoen Scheherezade, we 
would comijare the writers of this school to the jewellers who 
were employed to complete the unfinished window of the 
palace of Aladdin Whatever skill or cost could do was done. 
Palace and bazaar were ransacked for precious stones, Yet the 
artists, with all their dexterity, with all their assiduity, and 
with all their vast means, were unable to produce anything 
comparable to the wonders which a spirit of a higher older 
had wrought in a single night 

The history of every literature with which we are acquainted 
confirms, we think, the principles which we have laid down 
In Greece we see the imaginative school of poetry gradually 
fading into the critical iEschylus and Pindar were succeeded 
by Sophocles, Sophocles by Euripides, Euripides by the Alex- 
andrian versifiers Of these last, Theocritus alone has left 
compositions which deserve to be read The splendour and 
grotesque fairyland of the Old Comedy, rich with such gor- 
geous hues, peopled with such fantastic shapes, and vocal 
alternately with the sweetest peals of music and the loudest 
bursts of elvish laughter, disappeared for ever. The master- 
pieces of the 'New Comedy are known to us by Latm transla- 
tions of extraordinary merit Erom these translations, and 
from the expressions of the ancient critics, it is clear that the 
original compositions were distinguished by grace and sweet- 
ness, that they sparkled with wit, and abounded with pleasing 
sentiment , but that the creative power was gone. Julius 
Ccesar called Terence a half Menander, — a sure proof that 
Menander was not a quaiier Aristophanes. 
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The literature of the Eomans waa merely a continuation of 
the literature of the Greeks, The pupils started from the 
point at which their masters had, in the course of many gene- 
rations, arrived They thus almost wholly missed the period 
of original invention. The only Latin poets whose writings 
exhibit much vigour of imagination are Lucretius and 
Catullus The Augustan age produced nothing equal to their 
finer passages. 

In Trance, that licensed jester, whose jinglmg cap and 
motley coat concealed more genius than ever mustered iii the 
saloon of Ninon or of Madame GeofErm, was succeeded by 
writeia as decorous and as tiresome as gentlcmen-ushers 

The poetry of Italy and of Spam has undergone the same 
change But nowhere has the revolution been more complete 
and violent than in England The same person who, when a 
boy, had clapped his thriUing hands at the first representation 
of the Tempest might, without attammg to a marvellous lon- 
gevity, have lived to lead the earlier works of Prior and Addi- 
son The change, we heheve, must, sooner or later, have taken 
place But its progiess was accelerated, and its character 
modified, by the political occurrences of the times, and par- 
ticularly by two events, the closing of the theatres under the 
commonwealth, and the restoration of the House of Stuart 

We have said that the critical and poetical faculties are 
not only distinct, but almost incompatible The state of our 
literatuie during the reigns of Elizabeth and James the First 
IS a strong confirmation of this remaik The greatest works 
of imagination that the woilJ has ever seen were produced at 
that pciiod The national taste, m the meantime, was to the 
last degree detestable Alliteiations, puns, antithetical forms 
of expression lavishly employed where no corresponding oppo- 
sition existed between the thoughts expressed, strained alle- 
goiies, pedantic allusions, everything, in short, quaint and 
affected, m matter and manner, made up what was then con- 
sideied as fine writing The eloquence of the bar, the pulpit, 
and the council-board, was deformed by conceits which would 
have disgraced the rhyming shepherds of an Italian academy 
The kmg quibbled on the throne We might, indeed, cons'ole 
ourselves by reflectmg that his majesty was a fool But the 
chancellor quibbled in concert from the woolsack and the 
chancellor was Francis Bacon It is needless to mention 
Sidney and the whole tnbe of Euphuists , for Shakspeare 
himself, the greatest poet that ever lived, falls into the same 
fault whenever he means to be particularly fine While he 
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abandoDfi bimBelf to the imptilse of Ms imagination, hiB com- 
positions are not only tlie sweetest and the most sublime, but 
also the most faultless that the world has ever seen But, as 
soon os his critical powers come into play, he sinks to the 
level of Cowley , or rather he does ill what Cowley did well 
All that 18 bad m his works is bad elaborately, and of malice 
aforethought The only thing wanting to make them perfect 
was, that he should never have troubled liimseK with thinking 
whether they were good or not Like the angels in Milton, 
he suiks with compulsion and laborious flight His natural 
tendency is upwards, That he may soar, it is only necessary 
that he should not struggle to fall He resembles an American 
(.U(‘ique, who, possessing m unmeasured abundance the metals 
which in polished societies are esteemed the most precious, 
was utterly unconscious of their value, and gave up treasures 
more valuable than the imperial crowns of other countries, to 
secure some gaudy and far-fetched but worthless bauble, a 
plated button, or a necklace of coloured glass 

We have attempted to show that, as knowledge is extended 
and Jis the reason develops itself, the imitative arts decay. 
Wo should, therefore, expect that the cormption of poetry 
would commenco in the educated classes of society And this, 
in fact, IS almost constantly the case The few great works 
of imagination wMch appeal' in a critical age are, almost 
without exception, the works of uneducated men Thus, at 
a time when persons of quality translated French romances, 
and when the universities celebrated royal deaths m verses 
about tritons and fauns, a pi eachmg tinker produced the Pil- 
gi im’s Progress And thus a ploughman startled a generation 
which had thought Hay ley and Beattie great poets, with the 
adventures of Tam O'Shanter Even in the latter part of the 
leigu of Elizabeth the fashionable poetry had degenerated. 
It retained few vestiges of the imagination of earlier times 
It had not yet been subjected to the rules of good taste. 
Affectation had completely tainted madngals and sonnets. 
The grotesque conceits and the tuneless numbers of Donne 
were, in the time of James, the favourite models of composi- 
tion at Whitehall and at the Temple But, though the htera- 
ture of the Court was in its decay, the literature of the people 
was in its perfection. The Muses had taken sanctuary m the 
theatres, tlie haunts of a class whose taste was not better 
than that of the Right Honourables and singular good Lords 
who admired metaphjsjcal love-verses, but whose imagination 
retained all its fi esliness and vigour ; whose censure and ap- 
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probation might be erroneously bestowed, but whose tears and 
laughter were never in the wrong. The infection whi^h had 
tainted lyric and didactic poetry had but shghtly and partially 
touched the drama. While the noble and the learned were 
comparing eyes to burning-glasses, and tears to terrestrial 
globes, coyness to an enthymeme, absence to a pair of com- 
passes, and an unrequited passion to the fortieth remaindei- 
man in an entail, Juhet leaning from the balcony, and 
Miranda smiling over the chess-board, sent home many spec- 
tators, as kind and simple-hearted as the master and mistress 
of Fletcher’s Ralpho, to cry themselves to sleep 

No species of fiction is so delightful to us as the old English 
di ama Even its inferior productions possess a charm not to 
be found in any othei kind of poetry It is the most lucid 
mirror that ever was held up to nature The creations of the 
great dramatists of Athens produce the effect of magnificent 
sculptures, conceived by a mighty imagination, polished with 
the utmost delicacy, embodying ideas of ineffable majesty and 
beauty, but cold, i)ale, and rigid, with no bloom on the cheek, 
and no speculation m tlie eye In aU the draperies, the 
figuies, and the faces, in the lovers and the tjiaiits, the 
Bacchanals and the Furies, there is the same marble dullness 
and deadnesa Most of the chaiacters of the French stage 
lesemble th^waien gentlemen and ladies in the window of a 
2)erf inner, rouged, curled, and bedizened, but fixed in such 
stiff rittitudes, and staring with eyes expressive of such utter 
unmeanmgness, that they cannot pioduce an illusion for a 
single moment In the English plays alone is to be found 
the warmth, the incdlowness, and the^ reality of painting 
We know the minds of the men and women, as we know the 
faces of the men and women of Vandyke 

The excellence of these works is in a great measure the 
result of two peculiarities, which the critics of the French 
school consider as defects, — from the mixture of tragedy and 
comedy, and from the length and extent of the action The 
former is necessary to render the drama a just representation 
of a world in which the laughers and the weepers are per- 
petually jostlmg each other, — m which every event has its 
serious and ludicrous side The latter enables us to form an 
intimate acquaintance with characters with which we could 
not possibly become familiar during the few hours to which 
the unities restrict the poet In this respect, the works of 
Shakspeare, m particular, are miracles of art In a piece, 
which may be read aloud in three hours, we see a character 
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gradually unfold all its recesses to us We see it change 
with the change of circumstances. The petulant youth rises 
into the politic and warlike sovereign The profuse and cour- 
teous philanthropist sours into a hater and scorner of his 
kind. The tyrant is alteied, by the chastening of affliction, 
into a pensive moralist The veteran geneial, distinguished 
by coolness, sagacity, and self-command, sinks under a con- 
diet between love strong as death, and jealousy cruel as the 
giave The brave and loyal subject passes, step by step, to 
the extremities of human depravity We trace his prog i ess, 
lioin the first dawiimgs of unlawful ambition to the cynical 
melancholy of his impenitent remorse Yet, m these pieces, 
th(*ie are no unnatural transitions Nothing is omitted 
nothing 18 crowded Great as are the changes, narrow as is 
the compass within which they are exhibited, they shock us 
as little as the gradual alterations of those familiar faces 
which we see every evening and every morning The magical 
skill of the pO(:d resembles that of the Dervise m the Spec- 
tator, who condensed all the events of seven years into the 
single moment during which the king held his head under 
the 11 ater 

It IS deserving of remark, that, at the tune of which we 
speak, the ]>lays even of men not eminently distinguished by 
genius, — such, for example, as Jonson, — were far superior to 
the best works of imagination ni other departments There- 
fbie, though we conceive that, from causes which we have 
alieady investigated, our poetrj^ must necessaiily have de- 
clined, we think that, unless its fate had been accelerated by 
external attacks, it might have enjoyed an euthanasia, that 
genius might have beea kept alive by the drama till its place 
could, in some degree, be supplied by taste, — that there would 
have been scarcely any interval between the age of sublime 
invention and that of agreeable imitation The works of 
Shakspeare, which were not appreciated with any degree of 
justice before the middle of the eighteenth century, might 
then have been the recognised standards of excellence during 
the latter part of the seventeenth, and he and the great 
Elizabethan i^Titers might have been almost immediately 
succeeded by a generation of poets similar to those who adorn 
our own times 

But the Puritans drove imagination from its last asylum 
They prohibited theatneal representations, and stigmatised 
the whole race of dramatists as enemies of morality and 
religion Much that is objectionable may be found in the 
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writers whom they reprobated ; but whether they took the 
best measures for stopping the evil appears to us very doubt- 
fal, and must, we think, have appeared doubtful to them- 
selves, when, after the lapse of a few years, they saw the 
unclean spirit whom they had cast out return to his old 
haunts, with seven others fouler than himself' 

By the extinction of the drama, the fashionable school of 
poetrj^, — a school without truth of sentiment or harmony of 
versification, — without the powers of an earlier, or the cor- 
xectness of a later age, — was left to enjoy undisputed ast- 
cendeney A vicious ingenuity, a morbid quickness to per- 
ceive resemblances and analogies between things appaiently 
heterogeneous, constituted almost its only claim to admira- 
tion Suckling was dead Milton was absorbed in political 
and theological controversy If Walloi difiered from tlie 
Cowleian sect of writeis, he differed for the worse 11c li.id 
as little poetry as they, and much less wit , nor is the langiiui 
of his veises less offensive than the ruggediiess of thens 
In Denham alone the faint dawn of a better manner was dis 
cermble 

But, low as was the state of our poetry during the civil war 
and the Protectorate, a still deeper fall was at hand Hitherto 
our literature had been idiomatic In mind as in situation we 
had been islanders The revolutions m our taste, like the re- 
volutions m our government, had been settled without the 
interfcience of strangers Had this state of things continued^ 
the same just principles of reasoning which, about this time, 
were applied with unpiece dented success to every part of phi- 
losophy would soon have conducted our ancestors to a sounder 
code of criticism. There -were already strong signs of im- 
provement Onr prose haxi at length worked itself clear from 
those quaint conceits which still deformed almost every 
metrical composition The parliamentary debates, and the 
diplomatic correspondence of that eventful period, had con- 
tributed much to this reform In such bustling times, it was 
absolutely necessary to speak and write to the purpose The 
absurdities of Puritanism had, perhaps, done more At the 
time when that odious style, which deforms the writings of 
HaU and of Lord Bacon, was almost universal, had appeared 
that stupendous work, the English Bible, a book which, if 
everything else in our language should perish, would alon^^ 
suffice to show the whole extent of its beauty and power 
The respect which the translators felt for the original i)re- 
vented them from adding any of the hideous decorations theji 
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in fashion. The gronnd-work of the version, indeed, was of 
an eariier age The faimharity with which the Puritans on 
almost every occasion, used the Scriptural plirases was no 
doubt very ridiculous , but it produced good effects It was 
a cant , but it drove out a cant far more offensive 

The highest kind of poetry is, in a great measure, inde- 
pendent of those circumstances which regulate the style of 
composition in prose But with that inferior species of poetry 
which succeeds to it the case is widely different In a few 
y(‘ars, the good sense and good taste which had weeded out 
affectation from moral and political treatises would, in the 
natural course of things, have effected a similar reform in 
the sonnet and the ode The rigour of the victorious sec- 
taries had relaxed A dominant religion is never ascetic. 
The Government connived at theatrical representations. 
The influence of Shakapcare was once more felt But 
darker days were approaching A foreign yoke was to 
be imposed on our literature Charles, surrounded by the 
(ompanions of his long exile, returned to govern a nation 
winch ought never to have cast him out or never to have 
received him back. Every year winch he had passed among 
strangers had rendered him more mifit to rule his country- 
men In Prance ho had seen the refractory magistracy hum- 
bled, and royal prerogative, though exeicised by a foreign 
priest in the name of a child, victorious over all oppo- 
sition This spectacle naturally gratified a prince to whose 
family the opposition of Pailidinents had been so fatal 
Politeness was his solitaiy good quality The insults which 
he had suffered m Scotland had taught him to prize it The 
effeminacy and apathy of his disposition fitted him to excel 
m it The elegance and vivacity of the Prench manners fas- 
cinated him W ith the pohtical maxims and the social habits 
of Ins favourite people, he adopted their taste in composition, 
and, when seated on the throne, soon rendered it fashionable, 
partly by direct patronage, but still more by that contemp- 
tible policy which, for a time, made England the last of the 
nations, and raised Louis the Pourteenth to a height of 
power and fame, such as no Prench sovereign had ever before 
attained 

It waa to please Charles that rhyme was first introduced 
into our plays. Thus, a rising blow, which would at any 
time have been mortal, was dealt to the English Drama, then 
just recovering from its languishing condition. Two detest- 
able manners, the indigenous and the imported, were now in 
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a state of alternate conflict and amalgamation The bom- 
bastic meanness of the new style was blended with the in- 
genious absurdity of the old , and the mixture produced 
something which the world had never before seen, and which, 
we hope, it will never see again, — something, by the side of 
which *the worst nonsense of aU other ages appears to ad- 
vantage, — something, which those who have attempted to 
caricature it have, against their will, been forced to flattei, 
— of which the tragedy of Bayes is a very favourable speci- 
men What Lord Dorset observed to Edward Howaid 
might have been addressed to almost all his contempo- 
raries — 

As skilful divers to the bottom fall 

Swifter than those wlio cannot swim at all , 

So, in this way of writing without thinking, 

Thou hast a strange alaciity in snikmg " 

Erom this reproach some clever men of the world must be 
excepted, and among th^m Dorset himself Though by no 
means great poets, or even good versifiers, they always wrote 
with meaning, and sometimes with wit Nothing indeed 
more strongly shows to what a miserable state literature had 
fallen, than the immense superiority which the occasional 
rhymes, carelessly thrown on paper by men of this class, 
possess over the elaborate productions of almost all the pio- 
tessed authors The reigning taste was so bad, that the suc- 
cess of a writer was in inveisc proportion to Ins labour, and 
to his desire of excellence An exception must be made for 
Butler, who had as much wit and learning as Cowley, and 
who knew, what Cowley never knew, how to use them A 
great command of good homely English distinguishes him 
still more from the other writers of the time As for Gondi- 
beit, those may criticise it who can read it Imagination 
was extinct Taste was depraved Poetry, driven from 
palaces, colleges, and theatres, had found an asylum in the 
obscure dwelling where a Great Man, born out of due season, 
m disgrace, penury, pain, and blindness, still kept nneon- 
taminated a character and a genius worthy of a better age 

Everythmg about Milton is wonderful , but nothing is so 
wonderful as that, in an age so unfavourable to poetry, h(' 
should have produced the greatest of modem epic poems 
We are not sure that this is not in some degree to be attri- 
buted to his want of sight The imagination is notoriously 
moat active when the external world is shut out In sleep 
its illusions are perfect Tliey produce all the effect of 
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realities. In darkness its visions are always more distinct 
than II) the light Every person who amuses himself with 
what is called building castles m the air must have ex- 
perienced tins We know artists wlio^ before they attempt 
to draw a face from memory, close their eyes, that they may 
recall a more perfect image of the features and the Expres- 
sion. We are therefore inclined to believe that the genius of 
Milton may have been preserved from the influence of times 
BO unfavourable to it by his infirmity Be this as it may, Ins 
woiks at hrst eti]oyed a very small share of popularity To 
be neglected by his contempoiaiies was the penalty which he 
paid tor sui passing them His great poem was not generally 
studied or admired till wiiteis far inferior to him had, by 
obsequiously cringing to the pubhc taste, acquired sufitcient 
favour to reform it 

Of these, Dry den was the most eminent Amidst the 
ciowd of autlioia who, during the earlier 3'ears of Charles 
the Second, courted notoiiety by every species of absurdity 
and affectation, he speedily liecaine conspicuous No man 
exercised so much influence on the age The reason is ob- 
vious On no man did the age exeicise so much influence 
He was perhaps the greatest of those whom we have desig- 
nated as the critical poets , and Ins literary career exhibited, 
on a reduced scale, the whole history of the school to which 
he belonged, — tiie rudeness and extravagance of its infancy, 
— the propriety, the grace, the dignihed good sense, the 
tempeiate splendour of its matuiity His imagination was 
torpid, till it was awakened by his judgment He began 
with quaint parallels and empty mouthing He gradually 
acquired the energy of the satirist, the gravity of the moralist, 
the rapture of the lyric poet The revolution through which 
English literature has been passing, from the time of Cowley 
to that of Scott, may be seen in miniature within the com- 
pass of his volumes 

His life divides itself into two parts There is some de- 
batable ground on the common frontier , but the line may be 
drawn with tolerable accuracy The year 1678 is that on 
which we should be inclined to fix as the date of a great 
change in his manner During the preceding period appeared 
some of Ins courtly panegyrics, — ^his Annus Mirabilis, and 
most of his plays , indeed, all his rhyming tragedies. To 
the subsequent period belong his best dramas, — All for Love 
the Spanish Friar, and Sebastian, — his satires, his trans- 
lations, his didactic poems, his fables, and his odes. 
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Of the small pieces which were presented to chancellors 
and pimces ifc would scarcely be fair to speak. The gieatest 
advantage which the Fine Arts derive from the exteiision of 
Imowledge is, that the patronage of individuals becomes un- 
necessary. Some writers still affect to regret the age of 
patronage, ^^one but bad writers have reason to regret it 
It is always an age of general ignorance Whore ten 
thousand readers aio eager for the appearance of a book a 
small contribution from each makes up a splendid remunera- 
tion for the author Where literature is a luxury, confined 
to few, each of them must pay high If the Eiriiuess 
Catherine, for example, wanted an epic poem, she must have 
wholly supported the poet — ^just as, m a remote country 
village, a man who wants a mutton-chop is sometimes forced 
to take the whole sheep , — a thing which never hapjiens 
where the demand is large But men who i>ay largely for 
the gratification of then .taste will expect to have it uinted 
with some gratification to then vanity Flattery is carried 
to a shameless extent , and the habit of flattery almost in- 
evitably introduces a false taste into composition Its lan- 
guage is made up of liypeibolical common-places, — offensive 
from their triteness, — still more offensive ficni their extra- 
vagance 111 no school IS the tii(k of over-stepping the 
modesty of nature so sjieedily acqiiiied The wiitei, ac- 
customed to find exaggeiation acceptable and necessary on 
one subject, uses it on all to IS not strange, therefore, fhat 
the early panegyrical veises of Dry den should he made up 
of meanness and bombast They abound with the conceits 
which his immediate piedeeessors had brought into fashion. 
But his language and his veisification were aheady far 
superior to theirs \ 

The Annus Mirahilis shows great command of expression, 
and a fine ear for heroic rhyme Here its merits end Hot 
only has it no claim to be called poetry, hut it seems to he 
the work of a man who could never, by any possibility, wi itc 
poetry Its affected similes are the best part of it. Gaudy 
weeds present a more encouragmg spectacle than utter bar- 
renness There is scarcely a single stanza m this long woik 
to which the imagmation seems to have contributed anything 
It is produced, not by creation, but by construction It is 
made up, not of pictures, but of inferences. We will give a 
single instance, and certamly a favourable instance, — a qua- 
train wluch Johnson has praised. Dryden is describing the 
sea-fight with the Dutch. — 
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“ Amidst whole heaps of spices lights a ball ; 

And now their odours armed against them fly 
Some preciously by shattered porcelain fall, 

And some by aromatic splinters die ’* 

The poet should place his readers, as nearly as possible, in 
the Situation of the sufferers or the spectators. His naiTa- 
tion ought to produce feelings similar to those which would 
bo excited by the event itself Is this the case here ? Wlio, 
in a sea-fight, evei thought of the price of the china which 
boats out the brains of a sailor, or of the od6ur of the 
sijlmier which shatters his leg P It is not by an act of the 
imagination, at once calhng uji the scene before the mtenor 
eye, but by painful meditation, — by turning the subject round 
and round, — by tracing out facts into remote consequences, 
— that these incongruous topics are introduced into the de- 
scription Homer, it is true, perpetually uses epithets which 
are not peculiarly appropriate Achilles is the swiffc-footed, 
when he is sitting still Ulysses is the much-enduring, when 
lie has nothing to endure Every spear casts a long shadow, 
every ox has crooked horns, and every woman a high bosom, 

1 hough these particulars may be quite beside the purpose 
in our old ballads a similar practice prevails The gold is 
always reel, and the ladies always gay, though nothing what- 
r\or may depend on the hue of the gold, or the temper of 
"the ladies But these adjectives are mere customary addi- 
tions They merge m the substanti\cs to which they are at- 
tached If they at all colour the idea, it is with a tinge so 
slight as in no respect to alt^r the general effect In the 
passage which we have quoted from Dryden the case is very 
different Frcciovsly and aromatic divert our whole attention 
to themselves, and dissolve the image of the battle m a moment 
The whole poem reminds us of Lucan, and of the worst parts 
of Lucan, — the sea-fight iii the Bay of Marseilles, for example 
The description of the two fleets during the night is perhaps 
the only passage which ought to be exempted from this cen- 
sure \If it was from the Aimus Mirabilis that Milton formed 
his opmioii, when he pronounced Dryden a good rhymer but 
no poet, he certamly judged correctly But Dryden was, as 
we have said, one of those writers in whom the period of 
imagination does not precede, but follow, the period of ob- 
servation and reflection 

His plays, his rhjnnmg plays m particular, are admirable 
subjects for those who wish to study the morbid a.Tin+.nTn y nf 
tlie drama. He was utterly destitute of ^ power of ex^ 
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hibitmg real humaii beings Even m the far inferior talent 
of composing characters out of those elements mto which the 
imperfect process of our reason can resolve them, he was 
very deficient His men are not even good personifications , 
they are not well-assorted assemblages of qualities Now 
and then, indeed, he seizes a very coarse and marked dis- 
tinction, and gives us, not a hkeness, but a strong caricature, 
in which a single peculiarity is protruded, and everythmg 
else neglected , like the Marquis of Granby at an iimdoor, 
whom we know by nothing but his baldness, or Wilkes, 
who IS Wilkes only in his squint These are the best speci- 
mens of his skill For most of his pictures seem, like 
Turkey carpets, to have been expressly designed not to re- 
semble anything in the heavens above, in the earth beneath, 
or in the waters under the earth 

The latter manner ho practises most fiequcntly in his 
tragedies, the former in "his comedies The comic characters 
are, without mixtuie, loathsome and despicable The men 
of Etherege and Vanbru^ are badT eiion gli Those of 
Smollett are perhaps worse But they do not approach to 
the Caledons, the Wildbloods, the Woodalls, and the Eho- 
dophils of Dry den The vices of these last are set off by a 
certain fierce bard impudence, to which we know nothing 
comparable. Their love is the appetite of beasts , then 
friendship the confederacy of knaves. The ladies seem to 
have been expressly cieated to form helps meet for such 
gentlemen. In deceiving and insulting their old fathers 
they do not pcrhajis exceed the license which, by iminemoiial 
prescription, has been allowed to heroines But they also 
cheat at cards, rob strong boxes, put up their favours to 
auction, betray their friends, abuse their rivals m the style 
of Billingsgate, and invite their lovers in the language of the 
Piazza These, it must be remembered, are not the valets 
and waiting-women, the Mascarilles and Nermes, hut the 
recognised heroes and heroines, who appear as the represen- 
tatives of good society, and who, at the end of the fifth act, 
marry and hve very happily ever after The sensuahty, base- 
ness, and malice of their natures is unredeemed b}' any quality 
of a different description, — by any touch of kindness, — or even 
by any honest burst of hearty hatred and revenge We are 
m a world where there is no humanity, no veracity, no sense 
of shame, — a world for which any goodnatured man would 
gladly take in exchange the society of Milton’s devils But, 
as soon as we enter the regions of Tragedy, we find a great 
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cliEnge. ^ There is no lack of fine sentiment there Metas- 
tasio IS surpassed in his own department Scuderi is out- 
ecudened We are introduced to people whose proceedings 
we can trace to no motive^ — of whose feelings we can form 
no more idea ihan of a srstli sense We have left a race of 
creatures, whose love is as delicate and affectionate as the 
l)a 8 sion which an alderman feels for a turtle We find our- 
selves among beings, whose love is a purely disinterested 
emotion, — a loyalty extending to passive obedience, — a reli- 
gion, like that of the Quietists, unsujjported by any sanction 
of hope or fear We see nothing but despotism without 
power, and sacrifices without compensation 

We will give a few instances In Aurengzebe, Ariinant, 
governor of Agi’a, falls in love with his prisoner Indamora 
* She rejects his suit with scorn , but assures him that she 
shall make great use of her power over him. He thieatens 
to be angry She answers, very coolly 

“Do not your anger, like your love, la \aiTi 
'VMjeno’oi I please, yon niu'^t be plca=?e(l agam 
Knowing nhal ponei T have yoiii will to bend, 
ril use it, for I need just such a fiieud ” 

This IS no idle menace She soons lirmgs a letter addressed 
to ills rival, — ordeis liiin to i(‘ad it, — asks him whether he 
thinks it suificiently teiidei, — and hiially commands him to 
cany it himself Such tjraiiny as this, it may be thought, 
would justify resistance Aiimaiit does indeed ventuie to 
remonstrate — 

“ This fatal ^laper i at her let me tear, 

Than, like ikllcioplion, my sentence bear ’* 

The answer of the lady is incomparable — 

“You may , but ’twill not be your best advice , 

'Twill only give me pains of wilting twice 
You knu\N you must obey me, soon or late 
Wh}^ should you vainly stiuggle -vvitli your fate 

Poor Ariinant seems to be of the same opinion. He mut- 
ters something about fate and free-will, and walks off with 
the billet-doux 

111 the Indian Emperor, Montezuma presents Almena with 
a gailtUid as a token of his love, and offers to make her his 
queen Slie rephes — 

“ I lake this gailand, not as given by you , 

But as my merit’s and my beauty’s due , 

As for the crown winch you, my slave, possess, 

^ To share it with you would but make me less *’ 
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In return for such proofs of tenderness as these, her 
admirer consents to murder his two sons and a benefactor 
to whom he feels the warmest gratitude Lyndaraxa, in 
the Conquest of Granada, assumes the same lofty tone with 
Abdelmelech He complains that she smiles upon his rival 

“ Jjynd And when did I my power so far lesign, 

That you should regulate each look ot mine ^ 

Ahdel Then, when you gave your love', you gave that power 
Lynd ’Twas during pleasure — 'tis revoked this houi 
Ahdel I’ll hate you, and this visit is my last; 

Jjijnd Do, if you can you know I hold you fast ” 

That these passages violate all liistoiical propriety, that 
seiitiinents to which nothing similar was ever even aftected 
except by the cavaliers of Europe, are tiansferred to Mexico 
and Agra, is a light accusation We have no objection to a 
conventional world, an Illjnan puritan, or a Bohemian sea- 
port While the faxies aie good, wo caie little about the 
back-gi Guild Sir Joshua Reynolds says that the curtains 
and hangings in a historical painting onght to be, not velvet 
or cotton, but merely drapery The same piinciple sliouhl 
be applied to poetiy and romance- The truth ot thaiactor 
IS the tiist object, the truth of place and time is to be con- 
sidered only in the second place Piilf hiuisclt could tell 
the actor to turn out his toes, and remind him that ICceper 
Hatton was a great dancer We wish that, in our own time, 
a writer of a very different order from Puff had not too often 
forgotten human nature in the niceties of njiholstery, inilli- 
iicry, and cookeiy 

We blame Diyden, not because the persons of Ins diarnas 
arc not Moors or Americans, but because they aie not men 
and women, — not because love, such as he rexnesents it, 
conld not exist m a harem or in a wigwam, but because it 
could not exist anywhere As is the love of Ins heroes, sucli 
are all their other emotions All their qualities, then 
courage, their generosity, their pride, are on the same 
colossal scale Justice and prudence are virtues which can 
exist only m a moderate degree, and which change their 
nature, and their name if pushed to excess Of justice and 
prudence, therefore, Diyden leaves his favourites destitute 
He did not care to give them what he could not give with- 
out measure The tyrants and ruffians are merely the hei oes 
altered by a few tonches, similar to those which transfoiiiied 
the honest face of Sir Poger de Coverlcy into the Saracen’s 
head Through the grm and frown the origuial features are 
still poiceptible. 
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It IS in the tragi-comediea tliat these absurdities strike us 
most. The two races of men, or rather the angels and the 
baboons, are there presented to U 3 together We meet in 
one scene with nothing but gross, selfish, unblushing, lying 
libertines of both sexes, who, as a punishment, we suppose, 
for their depravity, are condemned to talk nothing but prose 
But, as soon as we meet with people who speak m verse, we 
know that we are in society which would have enraptured the 
Cathos and Madelon of Mohere, in society for which Oroon- 
dates would have too little of the lover, and Clelia too much 
of the coquette 

As Dryden was unable to render his plays interesting by 
means of that which is the peculiar and appropriate excel- 
lence of the drama, it was necessary that he should find some 
substitute for it In his comedies he supplied its place, 
sometimes by wit, but more frequently by intrigue, by dis- 
guises, mistakes of persons, dialogues at cross purposes, 
hair-breadtli escapes, perplexing concealments, and surpris- 
ing disclosures He thus succeeded at least in making these 
pieces very amusing 

111 Ins tiagedies he trusted, and not altogether without 
reason, to Ins diction and Ins versificati on It was on this 
account, in all piobability, that lie so eageily adopted, and so 
reluctantly abandoned, the practice of rliyming in his plays 
^Wlifi-t IS unnatural appears less unnatiual in that species of 
verse than ui lines winch approach more nearly to common 
conversation, and in the management of the heroic couplet 
Dryden has never been equalled It is unnecessary to mge 
any arguments against a fashion now universally condemned 
But it IS worthy of observation that, though Drydcii was 
deficient in that talent which blank vefs^ exliibits to the 
giodtest advantage, and was certainly the best writer of 
heioic rhyme m our language, yet the plays which have, from 
the time of their first appeal ance, been considered as his best, 

‘ are in blank verse No expenment can be more decisive 
^ It must be allowed that the worst even of the rhyming 
tragedies contams good desc ription and mag nificent rhetori c 
But, even when we forget that they are plays, and, passing 
by their dramatic improprieties, consider them with reference 
to the language, we are perpetually disgusted by passages 
which it 13 difficult to conceive how any author could have 
written, or any audience have tolerated, rants m which the 
raving violence of the manner forms a strange contrast with 
the abject tameness of the thought The author laid the 
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whole fault on the audience, and declared that, when he 
wrote them, he considered them bad enough to please This 
defence is unworthy of a man of genius, and, after all, is no 
defence. Otway pleased without rant, and so might Dryden 
have done, if he had possessed the powers of Otway. The 
fact IS, that he had a tendency to bombast, which, though 
subsequently corrected by time and thought, was never 
wholly removed, and which showed itself in performances 
not designed to please the rude mob of the theatre 

Some indulgent critics have represented this failing as an 
indication of genius, as the profusion of milimited wealth, 
the wantonness of exuberant vigour To us it seems to bear 
a nearer affinity to the tawdriness of poverty, or the spasms 
and convulsions of weakness Dryden surely had not moie 
imagination than Homer, Dante, or Milton, who never fall 
into this vice The swelling diction of jEsebylus and Isaiali 
resembles that of Almanzor and Maximin no more than tlie 
tumidity of a muscle resembles the tumidity of a boil The 
former is symptomatic of liealtli and stiengtli, the lattei ot 
debility and disease. Tf ever Shakspeare rants, it is not 
when his imagination is hurrying him along, but when he is' 
hurrying his imagination along, — when his niuid is foi a 
moment jaded, — when, as was said of Euripides, he reseinhles 
a lion, who excites his own fury by lashing himself with his 
tail What happened to Shakspeare from the occasional 
suspension of Ins powers happened to Diyden fiom constant 
impotence. He, like his confederate, Lee, had judgment 
enough to appieciate the great poets of the picceding age, 
but not judgment enough to shim comjietition with them. He 
felt and admired their wild and daiing sublimity That it 
belonged to another age than that m which he hved and re- 
quired other talents than those winch he possessed, that, in 
aspiring to emulate it, he was wasting, in a hopeless attempt, 
powers which might render him pre-eminent in a different 
career, was a lesson which he did not learn till late As 
those knavish enthusiasts, the French prophets, courted in- 
spiration by mimickmg the writhings, swoomngs, and gasp- 
ings which they considered as its symptoms, he attempted, 
by affected fits of poetical fury, to bring on a real paroxysm, 
and, hke them, he got nothing but his distortions for his 
pains. 

Horace very happily compares those who, m his time, 
imitated Pindar, to the youth who attempted to fly to heaven 
on waxen wmgs, and who experienced so fatal and igno- 
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uiinLOus a fall. His own admirable good sense preserved him 
from tins error, and taught him to cultivate a stjle in which 
excellence was within his reach. Dryden had not the same 
Belf-knowledge He saw that the greatest poets were never 
so successful as when they rushed beyond the ordinary bounds, 
and that some inexplicable good fortune preserved them from 
tniipiiig even when they staggered on the brink of nonsense 
He did not poieeive that they were guided and sustained by 
a 1)0 wer denied to himself They wrote from the dictation of 

the imagination , and they found a lesjionso in the imagina- 
tions of others He, on the contraiy, sat down to work him- 
self, by reflection and aigument, into a dehberate wildness, a 
rational frenzy 

In looking over the admirable designs which accompany 
the Faust, we have always been much struck by one which 
leprescnts the wiz.ird and the tempter riding at full speed 
The demon sits on his fuiious huise as heedlessly as if he were 
re])osing on a chaii That he should keej) hia saddle in such 
a postuie, w^ould seem impossible to any who did not know 
that he was secure in the j)uvi]eges of a superhuman nature 
The attitude of Faust, on the contrary, is the perfection of 
hoiseiuanship Poet>s of the hist order might safely wiite as 
desperately as Mephisto])hiles lode But Dryden, though ad- 
niiltod to f ominunioii with higher spirits, though armed with 
a portion of then power, and intrusted witb some of their 
secrets, was of another race What they might securely 
venture to do, it was madness in linn to attempt It was 
necessary that taste and critical science should supply his 
deficiencies 

We will give a few examples Nothing can be finer than 
the description of Hector at the Giecian wall — 

0 c’ lifj ttrOopi "Ekrtjp, 

ISukTt eor) urd\a^roc vTrwTrui Xd/nTre 

S^tpeaXs^, Toi uirro TTEpl ^pot ^oia Se 

Aovp’ ui/k at' r/f fiiy epukdkot a) riftoKiitrae, 

NoV0i ficoij , or' eo-aXro TrdXac ^ropt dcr< 7 £ hE^ei 
AvrUa c ol //£*/ ri'i^OQ vTripftcitrai ^ ot Kar airctf 
IIoiT/rac iiTt)(^v%To TTvXag Aai aw i B* i(p6l3r)dEi' 

Nfjag ura yXn^opde” o^aBoQ B uX/aarog £Tv‘)(di] 

What daring expressions ' Yet how significant i How 
picturesque ' Hector seems to rise up m his strength and 
furj. The gloom of night in his frown,— the fire burning in 
Ills eyes, — the jayelins and the blazing armour, — the mighty 
lush through the gates and doivu tlie battlements,— the 
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trampling and the infinite roar of the multitude, — everything 
IS with us ; everything is real. 

Dryden has described a very similar event in jMaxiinin, and 
has done his best to be sublime, as follows — 

“ There with a forest of their darts he strove, 

And stood like Capanens defying Jove , 

With his broad sword the boldest boating down, 

Till Fate grew pale, lest he should win the town 
And turn’d the iron leaves of its dark book 
To make new dooms, or mend what it mistook ” 

How exquisite is the imagery of the fairy-songs m the 
Tempest and the Midsummer Night’s Dream , Ariel riding 
through the twilight on the bat, or suckmg in the bells of 
flowers with the bee , or the little bower-women of Titania, 
driving the spiders from the couch of the Queen ' Dryden 
truly said that 

Shakspeare’s magic could not copied be , 

Within that circle none durst walk but he ” 

It would have been well if he had not himself dared to step 
witlim the enchanted line, and drawn on himself a fate similar 
to that which, according to the old superstition, punished 
such presumptuous mterference The following lines aie 
parts of the song of his fairies — 

“ Mgt ry, merry, merry, we sail from the East, 

Hiill-tipplcd at a rainbow feast 

In the bright moon&bine, while winds whistle loud, 

Tivy, tivy, tivy, wo mount and we fly, 

All lacking along m a downy white cloud , 

And lest our leap fiom the sky prove too far, 

We shde on the hack of a new falling star, 

And drop from above 
In a jelly of love 

These are very favourable instances Those who wish for a 
bad one may read the dying speeches of Maximin, and may 
compare them with the last scenes of Othello and Lear 
If Dryden had died before the expiration of the first of the 
periods mto which we have divided his literary life, he would 
have left a reputation, at best, little higher than that of Lee 
or Davenant. He would have been known only to men of 
letters , and by them he would have been mentioned as a 
writer who threw away, on subjects which he was incompe- 
tent to treat, powers which, judiciously employed, might have 
raised him to eminence , whose diction and whose numbers 
VOL. V. I 
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had BometimeB very high merit ; but all whose works were 
blemished by a false taste, and by errors of gross negligence- 
A few of his prologues and epilogues might perhaps still have 
been remembered and quoted. 1 In these little pieces he early 
showed all the powers which ^afterwards rendered him the 
greatest of modem satirists. But, during the latter part of 
his life, he gradually abandoned the drama. His plays ap- 
peared at longer intervals renounced r hyme m tragedy. 

His language became less tur gi3^^^^5is cha^kcters less exag- 
geratc^d He did not indeed produce correct representations 
of human nature ; but he ceased to daub such monstrous 
chimeras as those which abound m his earlier pieces. Here 
and there passages occur worthy of the best ages of the 
British stage The style which the drama requires changes 
'With every change of character and situation He who can 
vary his manner to suit the variation is the great dramatist ; 
but he who excels m one manner only will, when that manner 
happens to be appropriate, appear to be a great dramatist; 
as the hands of a watch which does not go point right once in 
the twelve hours. Sometimes there is a scene of solemn 
debate This a mere rhetorician may write as well as the 
greatest tragedian that ever lived We confess that to us 
the speech of Sempronius in Cato seems very nearly as good 
as Shakspeare could have made it But when the senate 
breaks up, and we find that the lovers and their mistresses, 
the hero, the villain, and the deputy-viUain, aU continue to 
harangue in the same style, we perceive the difterence between 
a man who can write a play and a man who can write a 
speech. In the same manner, wit, a talent for description, or 
a talent for narration, may, for a time, pass for dramatic 
genius, ^Dryden was an incomparable reasoner in verse He 
was conscious of his power, he was proud of it, and the 
authors of the Rehearsal justly charged him with abusmg it. 
His warriors and princesses are fond of discussing points of 
amorous casuistry, such as would have delighted a Parliament 
of Love They frequently go still deeper, and speculate on 
philosophical necessity and the origin of evil. 

There were, however, some occasions which absolutely re- 
quired this peculiar talent. Then Dryden was indeed at 
home All his best scenes are of this description. They are 
all between men ; for the heroes of Dryden, like many other 
gentlemen, can never talk sense when ladies are m company. 
They are all intended to exhibit the empire of rea on over 
violent passion. We have two interlocutors, the one eager 
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and impassioned, the other high, cool, and judicious. 
The composed and rational character gradually acquires the 
ascendency. His fierce companion is first inflamed to rage 
by his reproaches, then overawed by his equanimity, con- 
vinced by his arguments, and soothed by his persuasions. 
This IS the case m the scene between Hector and Troilus, in 
that between Antony and Ventidius, and m that between 
Sebastian and Dorax Nothing of the same kind m Shoks- 
peare is equal to them, except the quarrel between Brutus and 
Cassius, which is worth them all three. 

Some years before his death, Dryden altogether ceased to 
write for the stage. He had turned his powers in a new 
direction, with success the most splendid and decisive. His 
taste had gradually awakened his creative faculties The first 
rank m poetry was beyond his reach , hut he challenged and 
secured the most honourable place in the second. His ima- 
gination resembled the wings of an ostrich. It enabled bim 
to run, though not to soar When he attempted the highest 
flights, he became ridiculous , but, while he remained m a 
lower region, he outstripped all competitors 

All his natural and all his acquired powers fitted him to 
found a good critical school of poetry. Indeed he carried his 
reforms too far for his age [After his death our literature 
retrograded and a century was necessary to bring it back to 
the point at which he left it. The general soundness and 
healthfulness of his mental constitution, his information of 
vast superficies though of small volume, his wit scarcely infe- 
rior to that of the most distinguished followers of Donne, his 
eloquence, grave, deliberate, and commanding, could not save 
him from disgraceful failure as a rival of Shakspeare, but 
rjused him far above the level of Boileau. His command of 
language was immense. With him died the secret of the old 
poetical diction of England, — the art of producing rich effects 
by famihar words. In the following century, it was as com- 
pletely lost as the Gothic method of paintmg glass, and was 
but poorly supplied by the laborious and tesselated mutations 
of Mason and Gray \Qn the other hand, he was the first 
writer under whose skilful management the scientific vocabu- 
lary fell into natural and pleasing verse. In this department, 
he succeeded as completely as his contemporary Gibbons'^suc- 
ceeded m the similar enterprise of carving the most dehcate 
flowers from heart of oak. The toughest and most knotty 
parts of language became ductile at his touch His versifica- 
tion in the same manner, while it gave the first model of that 
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neatness and precision "whicli the foUomng generation es- 
teemed BO highly, exhibited, at the same time, the last 
examples of nobleness, freedom, variety of pause, and cadence. 

( His tragedies in rhyme, however worthless in themselves, 
had at least served the purpose of nonsense-verses , they 
had taught him all the arts of melody which the heroic coup- 
let admits Per bombast, his provailmg vice, his new sub- 
jects gave little opportunity , hia better taste gradually 
discarded it. 

He possessed, as we have said, in a preeminent degree, the 
power of reasonii^ in verse , and this power was now pecu- 
liarly useful to him His logic is by no means uniformly 
sound On pomts of criticism, he always reasons mgemously , 
and, when he is disposed to be honest, correctly But the 
theological and political questions which he undertook to 
treat in verse were precisely those which he understood least. 
His arguments, therefore, are often worthless But the manner 
in which they are stated is beyond all praise The style is 
transparent The topics follow each other in the happiest 
order The objections are drawn up in such a manner that 
the whole fire of the reply may be brought to bear on them. 
The circumlocutions which are substituted for technical 
jihrases are clear, neat, and exact. The illustrations at once 
adorn and elucidate the reasoning. The sparkling epigrams 
□f Cowlej’-, and the simple garrulity of the burlesque poets of 
Italy, are alternately employed, in the happiest maimer, to 
give effect to what is obvious, or clearness to what is obscure 
His literary creed was catholic, even to latitudmananism , 
not from any want of acuteness, but from a disposition to be 
easily satisfied He was quick to discern the smallest glimpse 
of merit ; he was indulgent even to gross improprieties, when 
accompanied^ by any redeeming talent When he said a 
severe thing/it^was to serve a temporary purpose, — to sup- 
port an argu^iit, or to tease a rival Never was so able 
a critic so free from fastidiousness He loved the old poets, 
esiiecially Shakspeare He admired the ingenuity which 
^onne and Cowley had so wildly abused He did justice, 
amidst the general silence, to the memory of Milton He 
praised to the skies the schoolboy lines of Addison Always 
looking on the fair side of every object, he admired extrava- 
gance on account of the invention which he supposed it to 
indicate i he excused affectation in favour of wit, he tolerated 
even tameness for the sake of the correctness which was its 
concomitant. 
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It was probably to this tm-n of mind, rather than to the 
more disgraceful causes which Johnson has assigned, that we 
are to attribute the exaggeration which disfigures the pane- 
gyrics of Dry den \^o writer, it must be owned, has earned 
the fiatter y of dedication to a gre ater length. But this was 
not, we suspect, merely interested servility . it was the over- 
fiowmg of a mmd smgularly disposed to admiration, — of a 
mind which diminished vices, and magnified virtues and 
obligations ) The most adulatory of his addresses is that in 
which he dedicates the State of Innocence to Mary of Mo- 
dena Johnson thinks it strange that any man should use 
such language without self-detestation But he has not re- 
marked that to the very same work is prefixed an eulogiuni on 
Milton, which certainly could not have been acceptable at the 
court of Charles tlie Second Many years later, when Whig 
principles were in a great measure triumphant, Sj^rat refiifacd 
to admit a monument of John Phihps into Westminster Abbey 
— because, in the epitaph, the name of Milton incidentally oc- 
curred The walls of his church, he declared, should not be 
polluted by the name of a republican ^ Dryden was attached, 
both by prmciple and interest, to the Court But nothing 
could deaden his sensibility to excellence We are unwilling 
to accuse him severely, because the same disposition, which 
prompted him to pay so generous a tribute to the memory of 
a poet whom his pations detested, hurried him mto extra- 
vagance when he described a prmcess distinguished by the 
splendour of her beauty and the graciousness of her manners 
This IS an amiable temper; but it is not the temper of 
great men Where there is elevation of character there will 
be fastidiousness It is only in novels and on tombstones 
that we meet with people who are indulgent to the faults of 
others, and unmerciful to their own, and Dryden, at all 
events, was not one of these paragons His chanty was ex- 
tended most liberally to others, but it certainly began at 
home In taste Tie was by no means deficient. jHis critical, 
works are, beyond all compaiison, superior to any' which had, 
till then, appeared m England They were generally in- 
tended as apologies for his own poems, rather than as expo- 
sitions of general principles , he, therefore, often attempts to 
deceive the reader by sophistry which could scarcely have 
deceived himself. His di(;ta are the dicta, not of a judge, 
but of an advocate, — often of an advocate m an unsound 
cause. Yet, in the veiy act of misrepresentmg the laws of 
composition, he shows how well he understands them But 
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he was perpetually acting agumst his better knowledge. His 
sins were sms against light. He trusted that what was bad 
would be pardoned for the sake of what was good. What 
was g ondj. h^ -^ok no pains to make bet ter. He was not, 
like most persons who rise to eminence, dissatisfied even with 
his best productions. He had set up no unattainable stan- 
dard of perfection, the contemplation of which might at once 
improve and mortify Imn His path was not attended by an 
unapproachable mirage of excellence, for ever receding, and 
for ever pursued He was not disgusted by the neghgence 
of others , and he extended the same toleration to himself. 
His mind was of a slovenly character, — fond of splendour, 
but uidifierent to neatness Hence most of his writings ex- 
hibit the sluttish magnificence of a Russian noble, all vermin 
•and diamonds, dirty linen and inestimable sables Those 
faults which sprmg from affectation, time and thought in a 
great measure removed from his poems But his carelessness 
he retamed to the last. If towards the close of his life he 
less frequently went wrong from negligence, it was only be- 
cause long habits of composition rendered it more easy to go 
right In his best pieces we find false rhymes, — ^triplets, in 
which the third line appears to be a mere intruder, and, 
while it breaks the music, adds nothing to the meaning, — 
gigantic Alexandiines of fourteen and sixteen syllables, and 
truncated verses for which he never troubled himself to find 
a termination or a j^artner 

Such are the beauties and the faults which may be found 
in profusion throughout the later works of Dryden A more 
just and complete estimate of his natural and acquired 
powers, — of the merits of his style and of its blemishes, — 
may be formed from the Hind and Panther than from any of 
his other writings As a didactic poem it is far superior to 
the Religio Laici The satirical parts, particularly the cha- 
racter of Burnet, are scarcely inferior to the best passages in 
Absalom and Achitophel There are, moreover, occasional 
touches of a tenderness which affects us more, because it is 
decent, rational, and manly, and reminds us of the best 
scenes in hia tragedies His versification sinks and swells 
m happy unison with the subject , and his wealth of language 
seems to be unlimited Yet the carelessness with which he 
has constructed his plot, and the innumerable inconsistencies 
into wMch be is every moment fallin g, detract much from 
the pleasure which such venous excellence affords 

In Absalom and Achitophel he hit upon a new and rich 
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vein, which he worked with signal success. The ancient 
satirists were the subjects of a despotic government. They 
were compelled to abstain from pohtical topics, and to con- 
fine their attention to the frailties of private hfe. They 
might, indeed, sometimes venture to take hberties with 
pubhc men, 

“ Quorum Flammia tegitur cims aique Latina ” 

Thus Juvenal immortalised the obsequious senators who 
met to decide the fate of the memorable turbot. His fourth 
satire frequently reminds us of the great political poem of 
Dryden, but it was not written till Domitian had fallen and 
it wants something of the peculiar flavour which belongs to 
contemporary invective alone His anger has stood so long 
that, though the body is not impaired, the effervescence, the 
first cream, is gone Boileau lay nnder sumlar restraints , 
and, if he had been free from all restramt, would have been 
no match for our countryman 

The advantages which Dryden derived from the nature of 
his subject he improved to the very utmost His maniiei is 
almost perfect The style of Horace and Boileau is fit only 
for light subjects. The Frenchman did mdeed attempt to 
turn the theological reasonings of the Provmcial Letters into 
verse, but with very indifferent success The glitter of Pope 
is cold. The ardour of Persius is without brilliancy Mag- 
nificent versification and ingenious combinations rarely har- 
monise with the expression of deep feeling I In Juvenal and 
Dryden alone we have the sparkle and the lieat together 
Those great satirists succeeded in communicatmg the fervour 
of their feebngs to mateiials the most incombustible, and 
kmdled the whole mass mto a blaze, at once dazzling and de- j 
structive We cannot, indeed, think, without regret, of the 
part which so eminent a writer as Di'yden took m the disputes 
of that period. I There was, no doubt, madness^nd wicked- 
ness on both Bides But there was liberty on the one, and 
despotism on the other. On this point, however, we will not 
dwell. At Talavera the English and French troops for a 
moment suspended their conflict, to drink of a stream which 
flowed between them. The shells were passed across from 
enemy to enemy without apprehension or molestation. We, 
in the same manner, would rather assist our political ad- 
versaries to drink with us of that fountam of intellectual 
pleasure, which should be the common refreshment of both 
parties, than disturb and pollute it with the havock of un- 
seasonable hostilities. 
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Macflecnoe is inferior to Absalom and Aclntophel, only m 
the subject In the execution it is even superior But the 
greatest wort of Drjden was the last, the Ode on Saint 
Cecilia’s day. It is the master-piece of the second class of 
poetry, and ranks but just below the great models of the first. 
It remmds us of the Pedasus of Achilles — 

ocj ^01 dPTjTOc eVcfi’ iTTTroic adararoiffit 

By comparing it with the impotent ravings of the heroic 
tragedies, we may measure the progress which the mind of 
Dryden had made He had learned to avoid a too audacioiis 
competition with higher natures, to keep at a distance fi om 
the verge of bombast or nonsense, to venture on no expression 
which did not convey a. distinct idea to his own mind There 
is none of that ^^daikness visible of style which he had for- 
meily affected, and in which the greatest poets only can suc- 
ceed Everything is definite, significant, and picturesque His 
early writings resembled the gigantic works of those Chinese 
gardeners who attempt to iival iiatnie herself, to form cata- 
racts of terrific height and sound, to raise precipitous ridges 
of mountains, and to imitate in artificial jilantations the vast- 
ness and the gloom of some primeval forest This manner he 
abandoned, nor did he ever adopt the Dutch taste which 
Pope affected, the trim parteries, and the rectangular walks 
He rather resembled our Kents and Browns, who, imitating 
the great feofuies of landscape without emulating them, con- - 
suiting the genius of tlie place, assisting nature and carefully 
disguising their o-rt, produced, not a Chainomii or a Niagara, 
but a Stowe or a Hagley 

We are, on the whole, uiclined to regret that Dryden did 
jlOt accomplish his purpose of writing an epic poem It cer- 
tainly would not have been a work of the highest rank It 
would not have rivalled the Hiad, the Odyssey, or the Paradise 
Lost , but it would have been superior to tbe productions of 
Apollonius, Lucan, or Statius, and not inferior to the Jeru- 
salem Delivered It would probably have been a vigoious 
narrative, animated with something of the spirit of the old 
romances, enriched with much splendid description, and in- 
terspersed with fine declamations and disquisitions The 
danger of Dryden would have been from a imin g too high ; 
fixim dwelling too much, for example, on his angels of kmg- 
doms, and attemptmg a competition with that great writer 
who m his own time had so incomparably succeeded m repre- 
senting to us the sights and sounds of another world To 
Milton, and to Milton alone, belonged the secrets of the great 
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deep, the beach of sulphur, the ocean of fire, the palaces of 
the fallen dominations, glimmering through the everlasting 
shade, the silent wilderness of verdure and fragrance where 
armed angels kept watch over the sleep of the first lovers, the 
portico of diamond, the sea of jasper, the sapphire pavement 
empurpled with celestial roses, and the infinite ranks of the 
Cherubim, blazing with adamant and gold The conned, the 
tournament, the procession, the crowded cathedral, the 
camp, the guard-room, the chase, were the proper scenes for 
Dryden 

But we have not space to pass m review all the works which 
Dryden wrote We, therefore, wdl not speculate longer on 
tliose which he might possibly have written. He may, on the 
whole, be pronounced to have been a man possessed of splen- 
did talents, which he often abused, and of a sound judgment, 
the admonitions of which he often neglected , a man who 
succeeded only in an inferior department of his art, but who, 
m that department, succeeded pre-emmently , and who with 
a moie mdependent spirit, a more anxious desire of excellence, 
and more respect for himself, would, in his own walk, have 
attained to absolute perfection 
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HISTORY. 

The Romance of Hwiory England By Henry Neele, 
London, 1828 (May 1828 ) 

To write histoiy respectably — that is, to abbreviate despatches, 
and mahe extracts from speeches, to mtersperee in due pro- 
portion epithets of praise and abhorrence, to draw up an- 
tithetical characters of great men, setting forth how many 
contradictory virtues and vices they united, and abounding in 
w%ihB and withouta — all this is very easy. But to be a really 
great historian is perhaps the rarest of intellectual distinc- 
tions. Many scientific works are, in their kmd, absolutely 
perfect There are poems which we should be mclmed to 
designate as faultless, or as disfigured only by blemishes 
which pass unnoticed in the general blaze of excellence. 
There are speeches, some speeches of Demosthenes parti- 
cularly, in which it would be impossible to alter a word with- 
out altering it for the worse But we are acquainted with, no 
history which approaches to our notion of what a history ought 
to be — with no history which does not widely depart, either 
on the right hand or on the left, from the exact line 

The cause may easily be assigned This provmce of lite- 
rature IS a debatable land It lies on the confines of two 
distinct terntones It is under the jurisdiction of two hostile 
powers , and, like other districts similarly situated, it is ill de- 
fined, ill cultivated, and iIL regulated Instead of being equally 
shared between its two rulers, tbe Heason and the Imagination, 
it falls alternately under the sole and absolute dominion of 
each It IS sometimes fiction It is sometimes theory 
History, it has been said, is philosophy teaching by ex- 
amples Unhappily, what the philosophy gams in soundness 
and depth the examples generally lose in vividness A per- 
fect historian must possess an imagmation sufficiently power- 
ful to make his narrative affectmg and picturesque Xet he 
must control it so absolutely as to content himself with the 
materials which he finds, and to refram from supplying defi- 
ciencies by additions of his own. He must be a profound and 
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ingenious reasoner. Yet lie mtist possess sufficient self-com- 
mand to abstain from casting bis facts m tbe mould of bis 
hypothesis. Those who can justly estimate these almost in- 
superable difficulties will not thmk it strange that every 
writer should have failed, either m the narrative or m the 
speculative department of history 

It may be laid down as a general rule, though subject to 
considerable quahhcations and exceptions, that history begms 
in novel and ends m essay. Of the romantic historians 
Herodotus is the earhest and the best His animation, his 
simple-hearted tenderness, his wonderful talent for descrip- 
tion and dialogue, and the pure sweet flow of his language, 
place him at the head of narrators He remmds us of a 
dehghtful child There is a grace beyond the reach of aftec- 
tation m his awkwardness, a malice in his innocence, an in- 
telligence in his nonsense, an insinuating eloquence m his 
hsp We know of no writer who makes such interest for 
himself and his book in the heart of the reader. At the dis- 
tance of three-and-twenty centuries, we feel for him the same 
sort of pitying fondness which Fontaine and Gay are said to 
have inspired in society He has written an incomparable 
book He has written something better perhaps than the 
best history , but he has not written a good history , he is, 
from the first to the last chapter, an inventor We do not 
here refer merely to those gross fictions with which he has 
been reproached by the critics of later times. We speak of 
that colouring which is equallj' difiused over his whole narra- 
tive, and which perpetually leaves the most sagacious reader 
m doubt what to reject and what to receive. The most au- 
thentic parts of his work bear the same relation to his wildest 
legends which Henry the Fifth bears to the Tempest. There 
was an expedition undertaken by Xerxes agamst Greece , and 
there was an mvasion of France There was a battle at Plata3a; 
and there was a battle at Agincourt. Cambridge and Exeter, 
the Constable and the Dauphin, were persons as real as De- 
maratus and Pausanias. The harangue of the Archbishop on 
the Sake Law and the Book of Numbers differs much less 
from the orations which have m all ages proceeded from the 
right reverend bench than the speeches of Mardomus and 
Artabanus from those which were dehvered at the council- 
board of Susa. Shakspeare gives us enumerations of armie4i, 
and returns of killed and woimded, which are not, we suspect, 
much less accurate than those of Herodotus. There are pas- 
sages m Herefdotus nearly as long as acts of Shakspeare, m 
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which eyerythmg is told dramaticallj, and m which the nar- 
rative serves only the purpose of stage-directions. It is pos- 
sible, no doubt, that the substance of some real conversations 
may have been reported to the historian But events, which, 
if they ever happened, happened in ages and nations so re- 
mote that the particulais could never have been known to 
him, are related with the greatest minuteness of detail We 
have all that Candaules said to Gryges, and all that passed 
between Astyages and Harpagus We are, therefore, unable 
to judge whether, in the account which he gives of transac- 
tions respecting which he might possibly have been well in- 
formed, we can trust to anything beyond the naked outline , 
whether, for example, the answer of Gelon to the ambassadors 
of the Grecian confedeiacy, or the expressions which passed 
between Aristides and Themistocles at their famous interview, 
have been correctly transmitted to us The great events are, 
no doubt, faithfully related So, probably, are many of the 
slighter circumstances , but which of them it is impossible to 
ascertain. The fictions are so much like the facts, and the , 
facts BO much like the fictions, that, with respect to many 
most interesting particulars, our belief is neither given nor 
withheld, but remains in an uneasy and interminable state of 
abeyance We know that there is tiuth, but we cannot 
exactly decide where it hes. 

The faults of Herodotus are the faults of a simple and ima- 
ginative mind Childien and servants aie remarkably Heio- 
dotean in their style of narration Tliey tell everything 
dramatically, Their says hes and says sheb are proverbial 
Every person who has had to settle their disputes knows 
that, even when they have no intention to deceive, their re- 
ports of conversation always require to be carefuUy sifted 
If an educated man were giving an account of the late change 
of administiation, he would say — ^^Lord Goderich resigned , 
and the King, m consequence, sent for the Duke of Welling- 
ton ’’ A porter tells the story as if he had been hid behind 
the curtains of the royal bed at Windsor So Lord Goderich 
says, ‘ I cannot manage this business 5 I must go out ’ So 
the King says,— says he, ‘ Well, then, I must send for the 
Duke of WeUington — that’s all ’ ” This is in the very man- 
ner of the father of history 

♦ Herodotus wrote as it was natural that he should write 
He wrote for a nation susceptible, curious, hvely, insatiably 
desu'OUB of novelty and excitement , for a nation in which 
the fine arts had attained their highest excellence, but m 
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wliicli philosophy was still in its infancy His countrymen 
bad but recently begun to cultivate prose composition Pub- 
lic transactions had generally been recorded in verse. The 
first historians mighty therefore, mdulge without fear of cen- 
sure m the license allowed to their predecessors "ftie bards. 
Books were few The events of former times were learned 
from tradition and from popular ballads , the manners of 
foreign countries from the reports of travellers It is well 
known that the mystery which overhangs what is distant, 
either in space or time, frequently prevents us from censuring 
as unnatural what we perceive to be impossible We stare 
at a dragoon who has killed three French cuirassiers as a 
prodigy , yet we read, without the least disgust, how Godfrey 
slew his thousands and Einaldo his ten thousands Within 
the last hundred yeais, stones about China and Bantam, 
which ought not to have imposed on an old nurse, were 
gravely laid down as foundations of political theories by 
eminent philosophers What the time of the Crusades is to 
us, the generation of Crcesus and Solon was to the Greeks of 
the time of Herodotus Babylon was to them what Pekin 
was to the French academicians of the last century 

For such a people was the book of Herodotus composed, 
and, if we may trust to a report, not sanctioned indeed by 
writers of high authority, but m itself not impiobable, it wa-s 
composed, not to be read, but to be heaid It was not to the 
slow circulation of a few copies, which the rich only could 
possess, that the aspiiing author looked foi his reward The 
great Olympian festival, — the solemnity winch collected mul- 
titudes, proud of the Grecian name, from the wildest moun- 
tams of Doria, and the remotest colonies of Italy and Libya, 
— ^was to witness his triumph The interest of the narrative, 
and the beauty of the style, were aided by the imposing effect 
of recitation, — by the splendour of the spectacle, — by the 
powerful influence of sympathy A critic who could have 
asked for authorities m the midst of such a scene must have 
been of a cold and sceptical nature and few such critics were 
there As was the historian, such were the auditors, — in- 
quisitive, credulous, easily moved by rehgious awe or patri- 
otic enthusiasm. They were the very men to hear with 
delight of strange beasts, and birds, and trees, — of dwarfs, 
and giants, and cannibals, — of gods, whose very names it was 
impiety to utter, — of ancient dynasties, which had left behind 
them monuments surpassing all the works of later times, — 
of towns like provinces, — of rivers like seas, — of stupendous 
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wbUb, and temples, and pjrraimds, — of the rites which the 
Magi performed at daybreak on the tops of the motmtame, — 
of the secrets inscribed on the eternal obehsks of Memphis. 
With equal delight they would have bstened to the graceful 
romances of their own country. They now heard of the 
exact accomplishment of obscure predictions, of the punish- 
ment of crimes over which the justice of heaven had seemed 
to slumber, — of dreams, omens, warnings from the dead, — of 
princesses, for whom noble smtors contended m every gene- 
rous exercise of strength and skill, — of infants, strangely 
preserved from the dagger of the assassin, to fulfil high 
destinies. 

As the narrative approached their own. times, the interest 
became still more absorbmg. The chronicler had now to tell 
the story of that great conflict from which Europe dates its 
intellectual and political supremacy, — a story which, even at 
this distance of time, is the most marvellous and the most 
touching in the annals of the human race, — a story abounding 
with all that IS wild and wonderful, with aU that is pathetic 
and animating , with the gigantic caprices of mfinite wealth 
and de3i>otic power, — with the mightier miracles of wisdom, 
of virtue, and of courage He told them of rivers dried up m 
a day, — of provinces famished for a meal, — of a passage for 
ships hewn through the mountains, — of a road for armies 
spread upon the waves, — of monarchies and commonwealths 
swept away, — of anxiety, of terror, of confusion, of despair > 
— and then of proud and stubborn hearts tried in that ex- 
tremity of evil, and not found wanting, — of resistance long 
maintained agamst desperate odds, — of lives dearly sold, when 
resistance could be maintained no more, — of sign al deliver- 
ance, and of unsparing revenge. Whatever gave a stronger 
air of reality to a narrative so well calculated to inflame fbe 
passions, and to flatter national pride, was cextam to be 
favourably received 

Between the time at which Herodotus is said to have com- 
posed his history, and the close of the Peloponnesian war, 
about forty years elapsed, — forty years, crowded with great 
miLtary and pohtical events. The circumstances of that 
period produced a great effect on the Grecian character , and 
nowhere was this effect so remarkable as m the illustrious 
democracy of Athens. An Athenian, indeed, even in the 
time of Herodotus, would scarcely have written a book so 
romantic and garrulous as that of Herodotus. As civilisation 
advanced, the citizens of that famous repubhc became stdl 
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less visionary, and still less simple-lieaj-ted. Ttey aspired to 
know where their ancestors had been content to doubt j they 
began to doubt where their ancestors had thought it their 
dufcy to believe. Aristophanes is fond of alluding to this 
change m the temper of his countrymen The father and 
sen, in the Clouds, are evidently representatives of the gene- 
rations to which they respectively belonged Nothing more 
clearly illustrates the nature of this moral revolution than the 
change which passed upon tragedy. The wdd sublimity of 
iEschylus became the scoff of every young Phidippides Lec- 
tures on abstruse pomts of philosophy, the fine distinctions of 
casuistry, and the dazzlmg fence of rhetoric, were substituted 
for poetry The language lost something of that infantine 
sweetness which had characterised it It became less like 
the ancient Tuscan, and more like the modern French 

The fashionable logic of the Greeks was, indeed, far from 
strict Logic never can be strict where books arc scarce, and 
where information is conveyed orally. We are all aware how 
frequently fallacies, which, when set down on paper, are at 
once detected, pass for unanswerable arguments when dex- 
terously and volubly urged in Parliament, at the bar, or in 
private conversation The reason is evident We cannot m- 
spect them closely enough to perceive their maccuracy We 
cannot readily compare them with each other. We lose sight 
of one part of the subject before another, which ought to be 
received in connection with it, comes before us , and, as there 
IS no immutable record of what has been admitted and of 
what has been denied, direct contradictions pass muster with 
little difficulty Almost all the education of a Greek con- 
sisted in talkmg and listening His opinions on government 
were picked up in the debates of the assembly. If he wished 
to study metaphysics, mstead of shuttmg himself up with a 
book, he walked down to the market-place to look for a 
sophist. So completely were men formed to these habits, 
that even writing acquired a conversational air. The philo- 
sophers adopted the form of dialogue, as the most natural 
mode of communicating knowledge Their reasonings have 
the merits and the defects which belong to that species of 
composition, and are characterised rather by quiclmess and 
subtilty than by depth and precision. Truth is exhibited in 
parts, and by glimpses. Innumerable clever hints are given, 
but no sound and durable system is erected The argummtuKn 
ad hormnem^ a kind of argument most efficacious m debate, 
but utterly useless for the investigation of general principles, 
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18 among their favourite resources. Hence, though nothing 
can be more admirable than the skill which Socrates displays 
m the conversations which Plato has reported or invented, 
hiB victories, for the most part, seem to us unprofitable. A 
trophy 18 set up , but no new province is added to the do- 
minions of the human mmd 

Still, where thousands of keen and ready intellects were 
constantly employed in speculating on the qualities of actions 
and on the principles of government, it was impossible that 
history should retain its old character It became less gos- 
siping and less picturesque , but much more accurate, and 
somewhat more scientific 

The history of Thucydides differs from that of Herodotus 
as a portrait differs from the representation of an imaginary 
scene , as the Burke or Fox of Reynolds differs from his 
ITgohno or his Beaufort In the former case, the archetype 
IS given in the latter, it is created The faculties which are 
required for the latter purpose are of a higher and rarer order 
than those which sufiice for the former, and indeed neces- 
sarily comprise them He who is able to paint what he sees 
with the eye of the mind will surely he able to paint what he 
sees with the eye of the body He who can mvent a story, 
and tell it well, will also bo able to tell, in an interesting 
mannei , a story which he has not invented If, m practice, 
some of flic best witers of fiction have been among the woist 
writcis of history, it has been because one of their talents 
had nieiged in another so completely that it could not be 
severed , because, havmg long been habituated to invent and 
narrate at the same time, they found it impossible to narrate 
without inventing 

Some capricious and discontented artists have affected to 
consider portrait-painting as unworthy of a man of^^nius. 
Some critics have spoken in the same contemptuous manner 
of lustory Johnson puts the case thus The historian tells 
either what is false or what is true . m the former case he is 
no historian * in the latter he has no opportunity for display- 
mg his abilities for truth is one and ail who teU the truth 
must teU it alike 

It is not difficult to elude both the horns of this dilemma 
We will recur to the analogous art of portrait-painting Any 
man with eyes and hands may be taught to take a likeness. 
The process, up to a certain pomt, is merely mechanical If 
this were all, a man of talents might justly despise the occu- 
pation, But we could mention portraits which are resem- 
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blances, — ^but not mere resemblances ; faithful, — but much 
more than faithful ; portraits which condense into one point 
of time, and exhibit, at a single glance, the whole history of 
turbid and eventful lives — ui which the eye seems to scru- 
tinise us, and the mouth to command us — in which the biow 
menaces, and the hp almost quivers with scorn — in which 
every wrinkle is a comment on some important transaction 
The account which Thucydides has given of the retreat from 
Syracuse is, among narratives, what Vandykes Lord Strafibrd 
IS among pamtmgs 

Diversity, it is said, implies error truth is one, and admits 
of no degrees We answer, that this principle holds good 
only in abstract reasonings When we talk of the tiutli of 
imitation in the fine arts, we mean an imperfect and a gia- 
duated truth No picture is exactly like the original , nor is 
a picture good in proportion as it is like the original Wlion 
Sir Thomas Lawrence paints a handsome peeress, ho does 
not contemplate her through a powerful microscope, and 
transfer to the canvass the pores of the skin, the blood-vessels 
of the eye, and all the other beauties which Gullivei dis- 
covered in the Brobdignaggian maids of honour If be were 
to do this, the effect would not merely be uriileasant, but, 
unless the scale of the picture were proportionably enlarged, 
would be absolutely false. And, after all, a microscope of 
greater power than that which he had employed would con- 
vict him of innumerable omissions The same may be said 
of history. Perfectl}^ and absolutely true it cannot be for, 
to be perfectly and absolutely tiue, it ought to lecord all tlie 
slightest particulars of the slightest transactions — all the 
things done and all the words uttered during the time of 
which it treats Tlie omission of any circumstance, however 
insigiHficant, would be a defect If history were written thus, 
the Bodleian library would not contain the occurrencts of a 
week. Wliat is told in the fullest and most accurate annals 
bears an infinitely small proportion to what is suppressed 
The difference between the copious work of Clarendon and 
the account of the civil wars in the abridgment of Goldsmith 
vanishes when compared with the immense mass of facts 
respecting which both are equally silent 

No picture, then, and no history, can present us with the 
whole truth • but those are the best pictures and the best 
histones which exhibit such parts of the truth as most nearly 
produce the effect of the whole He who is deficient in the 
art of selection may, by showing nothing but the truth, pro- 
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dace all the effect of the grossest falsehood It perpetually 
happens that one writer tells less truth than another, merely 
because he tells more truths In the imitati\e arts we con- 
stantly see this There are lines in the human face, and ob- 
jects m landscape, which stand in such relations to ^eaeh 
other, that they ought either to be all introduced into a paint- 
ing together or all omitted together A sketch into which 
none of them enters may be excellent , but, if some are given 
and others left out, though there are more points of likeness, 
there is less likeness An outline scrawled with a pen, whir h 
seizes the marked features of a countenance, will give a much 
stronger idea of it than a bad painting in oils Yet the worst 
painting in oils that ever hung at Somerset House resembles 
the oiigmal in many more particulars A bust of white 
maible may give au excellent idea of a bloommg face Colour 
the lips and cheeks of the bust, leaving the hair and eyes un- 
altered, and the similarity, instead of being more striking, 
will be less so 

History has its foreground and its background and it is 
principally in tbo management of its perspective that one 
aitist diiiers from another. Some events must be represented 
on a large scale, others diminished , the great majority will 
be lost m the dimness of the hoiizon, and a geneial idea of 
their joint edect will be giv^on by a few sligbfc touches 

In this respect no wunter has ever equalled Thucydides 
He was a perfect master of the art of gradual diminution 
His history is sometimes as concise as a chronological chart , 
yet it IS always perspicuous It is sometimes as minute as 
one of Lovelace’s letters , yet it is never prolix He never 
fails to contract and to expand it in the right place 

Thucydides borrowed from Herodotus the practice of put- 
tmg speeches of his own into the mouths of his^ characters 
In Heiodotus this usage is scarcely censurable It is of a 
piece with his whole manner But it is altogether incongru- 
ous ill the work of his successor, and violates, not only the 
accuracy of hjstoiy, but tlie decencies of fiction. When once 
we enter into the spirit of Herodotus, we find no inconsistency 
The conventional piobability of his drama is preserved fiom 
the beginning to the end The deliberate orations, and 
the fiumliar dialogues, are in strict keeping with each other 
But the si>eeohes of Thucydides are neither preceded nor 
followed by anything with which they harmonise They 
give to the whole book somethmg of the grotesque character 
of those Chinese pleasure-grounds in winch perpendicular 
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rocks of granite start up m the midst of a soft green plain. 
Invention is shocking -where truth is m such close juxta- 
position -with it 

Thucydides honestly tells us that some of these discourses 
are purely fictitious. He may have reported the substance of 
others correctly. But it is clear from the internal evidence 
that he has preserved no more than the substance IIis own 
peculiar habits of thought and expression are everywhere dis- 
cernible Individual and national peculiarities are seldom to 
be traced in the sentiments, and never in the diction The 
oratory of the Corinthians and Thebans is not less attic, either 
in matter or in manner, than that of the Athenians The 
style of Cleon is as pure, as anstere, as terse, and as signifi- 
cant as that of Pericles 

In spite of this great fault, it must be allowed that Thucy- 
dides has surpassed all lus rivals in the art of historical nar- 
ration, in the art of producing an effect on the imagination, 
by skilful selection and disposition, without indulging in the 
licence of invention But narration, though an important 
part of the business of a historian, is not the whole To ap- 
pend a moral to a work of fiction is either useless or super- 
fluous A fiction may give a more impiessive effect to 
whqt is already known , but it can teach nothing new If 
it presents to us characters and trains of events to which our 
oxiierience furnishes us with nothing similar, instead of de- 
riving instruction from it, we pronounce it unnatural Wc do 
not form our opinions from it , but we try it by our prof on- 
ceived opinions Piction, therefore, is essentially mutative 
Its merit consists in its resemblance to a model with which 
we are already familiar, or to which at least we can instantly 
refer Hence it is that the anecdotes which interest ns most 
strongly in, authentic narrative are offensive when introduced 
into novels , that what is called the romantic part of histoiy 
IS in fact the least romantic It is delightful as histor}", be- 
cause it contradicts our previous notions of human nature, 
and of the connection of causes and effects It is, on that 
very account, shocking and incongruous in fiction In fiction, 
the principles are given, to find the facts in history, the facts 
are given, to find the principles , and the writer who does not 
explain the phenomena as well as state them performs only 
one half of his office. Facta are the mere dross of history 
It is from the abstract truth which in-fcerpenetrates them, and 
lies latent among them like gold in the ore, that the mass 
derives its whole value and the precious particles are ge- 
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nerally comToined with, the baser in such a manner that the 
separation is a task of the utmost difficulty 

Here Thucydides is deficient the dehciency, indeed, is 
not discreditable to him. It was the inevitable effect of cir- 
cumstances It was in the nature of things necessary that, 
in some part of its progress through political science, the 
human mind should reach that point which it attained in his 
time Knowledge advances by steps, and not by leaps The 
ax cm 9 of an English debating club would have been startling 
and in3^sterious paiadoxes to the most enlightened statesmen 
of Alliens But it would be as absurd to speak contemp- 
tuously of the Athenian on this account as to ridicule Strabo 
for not having given us an account of Chili, or to talk of 
Ptolemy as we talk of Sir Richard Phillips Still, when wo 
wish for solid geographical information, we must prefer the 
solemn coxcombry of Pinkerton to the noble work of Stiabo 
If we wanted instruction respecting the solar system, we should 
consult the siUiest girl fioin a boarding school, i at her than 
Pti)lcmy. 

Thucydides was undoubtedly a sagacious and reflecting 
man Tins clearly appeals from the ability with which he 
discusses practical questions But the talent of deciding on 
the circumstances of a particular case is often possessed in 
the highest perfection by persons destitute of the power of 
geneiahsation Men skilled in the niihttiry tactics of civil- 
ised nations have been amazed at the faisiglitedness and 
jjenetration which a Mohawk disi^la^^s in concerting Ins stra- 
tagems, 01 in discerning those of Ins enemies. In England, 
no class 2>ossesses so much of that 23 eculiar ability which is 
loqinred for constructing ingenious schemes, and for obvia- 
ting 1 emote difficulties, as the thieves and the thief-takers 
Women have more of tins dexterity than men. Lawj^ers 
have moic of it than statesmen statesmen have moie of it 
than i^hilosophers Monk had more of it than Harrington 
and all his club W al2iole had more of it than Adam Smith 
01 Beccana Indeed, the species of discipline by which this 
dexterity is acquned tends to contract the mmd, and to 
render it inca2iable of abstract reasoning 

The Grecian statesmen of the age of Thucydides were dis- 
tinguished by their practical sagacity, their insight into 
motives, their skill in devising means for the attainment of 
their ends A state of society in which the rich were con* 
stantly planning the oppression of the poor, and the poor the 
spoliation of the rich, in which the ties of party had super- 
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seded those of countiy, in which revolutions and counter 
revolutions were events of daily occurrence, was natuially 
prolific in desperate and crafty political adventurers This 
was the very school m which men were likely to acquire the 
dissimulation of Mazanii, the judicious temerity of Eichc- 
licu, the penetration, the exquisite tact, the almost instinctive 
presentiment of approaching* events which gave so much 
authority to the counsel of Shaftesbury that “ it was as if a 
man had inquired of the oracle of God In this school 
Thucydides studied, and his wisdom is that which such a 
school would naturally afford He judges better of circum- 
stances than of juinciples The more a question is narroi\ed, 
the better lie leasoiis upon it IIis work suggests many most 
important considerations respecting the fust pnncqdes of 
government and morals, the growth of factions, the oigam- 
sation of armies, and the mutual relations of communities 
Yet all his general obaeiyations on these subjects aie very 
superficial His most judicious remarks differ from the re- 
maiks of a really philosophical liit»torian, as a sum correctly 
cast up by a book-lceeper from a general expression disco- 
vered by an algebiaist The former is useful only in a single 
ti ansae tioii , the latter may be applied to an infinite number 
of cases 

This opinion will, we fear, be considered as heterodox 
For, not to speak of the illusion which tlie sight of a Greek 
type, or the sound of a Greek diphthong, often produces, there 
are some peculiaiities in the manner of Thucydides which 
in no small degiee have tended to secure to him tlie icpu- 
tatioii of profundity ITis book is evidently the book of a 
man and a statesman, and m this respect presents a remaik- 
able contrast to the delightful childishness of Heiodotus. 
Throughout it there is an air of matured power, of grave 
and melancholy reflection, of impartiality and habitual self- 
command His feelings are rardy indulged, and speedily 
rei>ressed Vulgar prejudices of every kind, and particularly 
vulgar superstitions, he treats with a cold and sober disdain 
peculiar to himself His style is weighty, condensed, anti- 
thetical, and not un frequently obscure But, when we look 
at his political philosophy, without regard to these ciicinn- 
stances, we find him to have been, what indeed it would have 
been a miracle if he had not been, simply an Athenian of 
the fifth century before Christ 

Xenophon is commonly placed, but we think without much 
reason, in the same rank with Herodotus and Thucydides, 
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He resembles them, indeed, in the purity and sweetness of 
liis style , but, m spirit, lie rather resembles that later school 
of historians, whose works seem to be fables composed for a 
moral, and who, in their eagerness to give us warnings and 
examples, forget to give us men and women The hfe of 
Cyrus, whether we look upon it as a history or as a romance, 
seems to us a very wretched performance The expedition 
of the Ten Thousand, and the History of Grecian Affairs, 
are certainly pleasant reading, but they indicate no great 
power of mind In truth, Xenophon, though his taste was 
el» 'glint, his disposition amiable, and his intercourse with the 
world extensive, had, we suspect, rather a weak head Such 
was evidently the opinion of that extraordmary man to whom 
lie early attached himself, and for whose memory ho enter- 
tained an idolatrous veneration He came in only for the 
milk with which Socrates nourished his babes in philosophy 
A few saws of morality, and a few of the simplest doctrines 
of patural religion, were enough for the good young man. 
The strong meat, the bold speculations on i)hysical and meta- 
physical science, were reserved for auditors of a dillerent 
description Even the lawless habits of a captain of merce- 
nary ti oops could not change the tendency which the cha- 
racter of Xenophon early acquired To the last, he seems to 
have retiuned a sort of heathen Puritanism The sentiments 
of piety and vutuc which abound iii his woiks are those of a 
well-meainug man, somewhat timid and nan ow-minded, de- 
vout Irom constitution rather than from lational conviction. 
He Avas as superstitious as Herodotus, but m a way far more 
oflensive The very peculiarities which charm us m an in- 
fant, the toothless mumbling, the stammering, the totteiing, 
the Indplessness, the causeless tears and laughter, are dis- 
gusting in old age In the same manner, the absurdity which 
precedes a peiiod of general uitelligeiice is often pleasing, 
that which follows it is contemptible The nonsense of He- 
rodotus is that of a baby The nonsense of Xenophon is 
that of a dotaid His stories about dreams, omens, and pro- 
phecies, present a strange contrast to the passages m which 
the shrewd and incredulous Thucydides mentions the popular 
superstitions It is not quite clear that Xenophon was honest 
111 his credulity , his fanaticism was in some degree politic 
He would have made an excellent member of the Apostohe 
Camarilla An alarmist by nature, an aristocrat by party, 
he earned to an unreasonable excess his horror of popular 
turbulence. The quiet atrocity of Sparta did not shock him 
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m the same manner , for he hated tumult more than cnmes 
Ee was desirous to find restraints which might curb the pas- 
sions of the multitude , and he absurdly fancied that he had 
found them in a religion without evidences or sanction, pie- 
cepts or example, in a frigid system of Theopliilanthropy, 
supported by narsery tales 

Polybius and Arrian have given us authentic accounts of 
facts 5 and here their merit ends They were not men of 
comprehensive minds, they had not the ait of telling a stoiy 
in an interesting manner. Thej^ have m consequence been 
thrown into the shade by wiiteis who, though less studious 
of truth than themselves, understood far better the ait of 
producing effect, — by Livy and Quintus Curtius 

Yet Polybius and Aman deserve high praise when com- 
pared with the wi iters of that school ol which Plutaich may 
be considered as the head Por the historians of this class 
we must confess that we entertain a peculiar aversion They 
seem to have been pedants, who, though destitute of those 
valuable qualities which are frequently found in con] miction 
With pedantiy, thought themselves great philosophers and 
great politicians lliey not only mislead their leaders in 
every page, as to particular facts, but they appear to have 
altogether misconceived the whole character of the times 
of which they write They were inhabitants of an empire 
bounded by the Atlantic Ocean and the Euphiates, by the 
ice of Sc;ythia and the sands of Mauritania, composed of 
nations whose manneis, whose languages, whose leligion, 
whose countenances and complexions, were widely different , 
governed by one mighty despotism, winch had risen on the 
rums of a thousand coninionwealths and kingdoms Of li- 
bel ty, such as it is 111 small democracies, of patriotism, such 
as it ih in small independent communities of any kind, they 
had, and they could have, no experimental knowledge. But 
they had read of men who exerted themselves in the cause 
of their countiy with an energy unknown in latei times, who 
had violated the dearest of domestic chanties, or voluntaiily 
devoted themselves to death, for the public good and they 
wondered at the degeneracy of their contemporaries. It 
never occurred to them that the feelings which they so 
greatly admired sprung from local and occasional causes , 
that they will alwa^^s grow up spontaneously in small so- 
cieties, and that, in large empires, though they may be 
forced mto existence for a short time by peculiar circum- 
stances, they cannot be general or permanent. It is impos- 
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Bible that any Tna^n should feel for a fortress on a remote 
frontier as he feels for his own house , that he should grieve 
for a defeat in which ten thousand people whom he never 
saw have fallen as he giieves for a defeat which has half un- 
peopled the street in w hich he lives , that he should leave 
his home for a military expedition in order to preserve the 
balance of power, as cheerfully as he would leave it to repel 
invaders who had begun to bum all the com fields m his 
neighbourhood 

The writers of whom we speak should have considered this 
Tliey should have considered that m patriotism, such as it 
existed amongst the Greeks, there was nothing essentially 
and e tom ally good, that an exclusive attachment to a par- 
tieul ir society, though a natural, and, under certain restric- 
tions, a most useful sentiment, implies no extraordinary 
attainments in wisdom or virtue , that, where it has existed 
in an intense degree, it has turned states into gangs of rob- 
bers whom their mutual fidelity has rendered more dangerous, 
has given a character of peculiar atrocity to war, and has 
generated that worst of all political evils, the tyranny of 
nations over nations 

Enthusiastically attached to the name of liberty, these 
histoiians troubled themselves little about its definition 
The Spartans, tormented by ten thousand absurd restraints, 
unable to please themselves in the choice of then wives, their 
suppers, or their company, compelled to assume a peculiar 
inannei, and to talk in a peculiar style, gloried in their 
liberty The aristocracy of Kome repeatedly made hberty 
a plea for cutting off the favourites of the people In almost 
all the little commonwealths of antiquity, liberty was used as 
a pietext for measures directed against everything which 
makes libeity valuable, for measures which stifled discussion, 
coTiiipteJ the administration of justice, and discouraged the 
accumulation of property. The wrrters, whose works we are 
considering, confounded the sound with the substance, and 
the means with the end. Their imaginations were inflamed 
by mystery. They conceived of libertj’ as monks conceive of 
loi e, as cockneys conceive of the happiness and innocence of 
niral life, as novel-reading sempsti esses conceive of Almack’a 
and Giosvenor Square, accomphshed Marquesses and hand- 
some Colonels of the Guai ds In the relation of events, and 
the delineation of characters, they have paid little attention 
to facts, to the custom of the times of which they pretend to 
treat, or to tbe general principles of human nature. They 
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have been faithful only to their own puerile and extravagant 
doctrines Generals and statesmen are metamorphosed into 
magnanimous coxcombs, from whose fulsome virtues we turn 
away with disgust. The fine sayings and exploits of their 
heroes remind us of the insufferable perfections of Sir Charles 
Grandison, and affect us with a nausea similar to that which 
we feel when an actor, in one of Morton’s or Kotzebue’s 
plays, lays his hand on his heart, advances to the ground- 
lights, and mouths a moral sentence for the edification of 
the gods 

These writers, men who knew not what it was to have a 
country, men who had never enjoyed political rights, brought 
uito fashion an offensive cant about patiiotism and zeal lor 
fieedom What the English Puritans did for the language 
of Christianity, what Scuderi did for the language of love, 
they did for the language of public spirit By habitual ex- 
aggeration they made it mean By monotonous emphasis 
they made it feeble They abused it tdl it became scaieely 
possible to use it with effect 

Their ordinary rules of morality are deduced fiom extreme 
cases The common regimen which they* prescribe foi society 
13 made up of those desperate remedies -which only its most 
desperate distempcis require They look with peculiar com- 
placency on actions which even those who approve Ihcm 
consider as exceptions to laws of almost univeisal apjDlica- 
tion — which bear so close an affinity to the most atrocious 
Climes that, even where it may bo unjust to censure them, 
it is unsafe to praise them It is not strange, tliercfoie, 
that some flagitious instances of jicifidj* and ciuelty should 
have been jiassed unchallenged in such company, that giave 
moialists, with no personal inteiest at stake, should have 
extolled, in the highest terms, deeds of which the atrocity 
appalled even the infuriated factions in whose cause they 
weie perpetrated The part which Timoleon took in the 
assassination of his brother shocked many of his own par- 
tisans The recollection of it preyed long on his own mind 
But it was reserved for historians who lived some centuries 
later to discover that his conduct was a glorious di8j)lay of 
virtue, and to lament that, from the frailty of human nature, 
a man who could perform so great an exploit could repent 
of it. 

The writings of these men, and of their modem imitators, 
have produced effects which deserve some notice The Eng- 
lish have been so long accustomed to pohtical speculation. 
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ajid liaye enjoyed bo large a measure of practical liberty, tbat 
Bucli works have produced little effect on their minds. We 
have classical associations and great names of our own which 
we oan confidently oppose to the most splendid of ancient 
tunes. Senate lias not to our ears a sound so venerable as 
Parliament We respect the Great Charter more than the 
laws of Solon. The Capitol and the Forum impress us with 
less awe than our own Westmmster Hall and Westminster 
Abbey, the place where the great men of twenty generations 
have contended, the place where they sleep togetliei ' The 
list of waiTiors and statesmen by whom our constitution was 
founded oi preserved, from De Montfort down to Fox, may 
W(dl stand a comparison with the Fasti of Home The dying 
tlianksgiv'ing of Sidney is as noble as the libation which 
Thrasea poured to Liberating Jove and we think with far 
less pleasure of Cato teaimg out lus entrails than ot Hussell 
saying, as he turned away from his wile, that the bitterness 
of death was past. Even those parts ot our history over 
which, on some accounts, wc would gladly thiow a veil may 
be proudly opposed to those on which the moralists of 
antiquity loved most’ to dwell The enemy of English liberty 
was not murdered by men whom he had pardoned and loaded 
with benefits lie was not stabbed in tlie back by those who 
smiled and cringed bcfuic his face He was vanquished on 
fields of siiickcn battle, lie was aiTaigned, sentenced, and 
executed in the face of heaven and eaith Our liberty is 
neither Greek nor Eoman ; but essentially English It has 
a character of its own, — a chai actor which has taken a tinge 
from tli(‘ sentiments of the chivalrous ages, and which ac- 
cords with the peculiarities of our manners and of our insular 
situation It has a language, too, of its own, and a language 
Bingularly idiomatic, full of meaning to ourselves, scarcely 
mtelli glide to strangeis 

Here, therefore, the effect of hooks such as those which 
we have been considering has been harmless They have, 
indeed, gneii cuiTency to many verj^ enoneous opmions with 
respect to ancient history They have heated the imagina- 
tions of boys They have misled the judgment and corrupted 
the taste of some men of letters, such as Akenside and Sir 
William Jones. But on persons engaged m public affairs 
tliey have had very httle influence. The foundations of our 
constitution were laid by men who knew nothing of the 
Greeks but that they denied the orthodox procession and 
cheated the Crusaders ; and nothing of Eome, but that the 
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Pope lived there. Those who followed, contented themselves 
with improving on the original plan They found models at 
home , and therefore they did not look for them abroad 
But, when enhghtened men on the Continent began to think 
about political reformation, havmg no patterns before their 
eyes m their domestic history, they naturally had recourse to 
those remains of antiquity, the study of which is considered 
throughout Europe as an important part of education. The 
historians of whom we have been speaking had been niembei s 
cf large communities, and subjects of absolute sovereigns 
lienee it is, as we have already said, that they commit sue h 
gross errors in speaking of the little republics of antiquity. 
Their works weie now read m the s]3iiit in which they had 
been written They weie lead by men placed in circum- 
stances closely resembling their own, unacquainted with the 
real nature of liberty, but inchned to believe everything good 
which could be told respecting it How powerfully these 
books mipiessed these speculative refoiiners, is well knowui 
to all who have paid any attention to the Erencli liteiatuie 
of the last century But, perhaps, the wiiter on -whom they 
produced the greatest effect was Yittorio Alheii In some 
of his plays, j)iirtigularly m Virginia, Timoleon, and Biutus 
the Younger, he has even caricatured the extravagance of 
his masters 

It was not strange that the blind, thus led by the blind, 
should stumble The transactions of the French Ee volution, 
in some measure, took their character from these works 
Without the assistance of these works, indeed, a revolution 
would have taken place, — a revolution productive of much 
good and much evil, tremendous but shortlived, evil dearly 
purchased, hut durable good But it would not have been 
exactly such a revolution The style, the accessories, would 
have been m many respects different. There would have 
been less of bombast in language, less of affectation in man- 
ner, less of solemn trifling and ostentatious simplicity The 
acts of legislative assemblies, and the correspondence of 
diplomatists, would not have been disgraced by rants worthy 
only of a college declamation The government of a great 
and pohshed nation would not have rendered itself ridiculous 
by attemptmg to revive the usages of a world which had 
long passed away, or rather of a world which had nevei ex- 
isted except m the description of a fantastic school of writers 
These second-hand imitations resembled the originals about 
as much as the classical feast with' which the Doctor in 
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Peregrine Pickle turned the stomachs of all his guests re- 
sembled one of the suppers of Lucullus m the Hall of Apollo 
These were mere follies But the spirit excited by these 
writers prod need more senous effects The greater part of 
the crimes which disgraced the revolution sprung indeed 
from the relaxation of law, from popular ignorance, from the 
remembrance of past oppression, from the fear of foreign con- 
quest, fiom rapacity, from ambition, from party-spirit Bat 
many atrocious proceedings must, doubtless, be ascribed to 
heated imagination, to perverted principle, to a distaste for 
what was vulgar in morals, and a passion for what was 
sinrtling and dubious Mr Buike has touched on this sub- 
ject with great felicity of expression The gradation of 
their republic,'" says he, is laid in moral paradoxes All 
those instances to be found m history, w^hether real or fabu- 
lous, of a doubtful public spirit, at which indrality is per- 
plexed, reason is staggered, and fiom w^hich affiighted nature 
recoils, are tlicir chosen and almost sole examples for the 
instruction of their youth " This evil, w^e believe, is to be 
directly ascribed to the mllueuce ot the historians whom we 
have mentioned, and their modern imitators 

Livy had some faults iii common with tliese -writers But 
on the whole he must be considered as foiming a class by 
himself no historian with whom we arc acquainted has 
shown so complete an indifference to truth He seems to 
have cared only about the picturesque effect of his book, and 
the honour of his country On the other hand, we do not 
know, lu the whole range of literature, an instance of a bad 
thing so well done The painting of the narrative is beyond 
description vivid and graceful The abundance of interest- 
ing Bentinieutfi and splendid imagery in the speeches is 
almost miraculous His mind is a soil which is never ovor- 
teemod, a fountain which never seems to tiiclde It pours 
forth profusely , yet it gives no sign of exhaustion. It was 
probably to this exuberance of thought and language, alwajs 
fiesh, always sweet, always pure, no sooner yielded than re- 
paired, that the critics applied that expression which has 
been so much discussed, lactea nheytas 

All the merits and all the defects of Livy take a colouring 
from the character of his nation He was a writer peculiarly 
Eoinan , the proud citizen of a commonwealth which had in- 
deed lost the reahty of liberty, but which still sacredly pre- 
served its forms— in fact the snbiect of an arbitrary prince, 
but m his own estimation one of the masters of the world 
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with a lumdred kings below him, and onlj the gods above 
him He, therefore, looked back on former times with feel- 
ings far different from those which were naturally entertained 
by his Greek contemporaries, and which at a later period be- 
came general among men of letters throughout the Eomaii 
Empire He contemplated the past with interest and delight, 
not because it furnished a contrast to the present, but because 
it had led to the present. He recurred to it, not to lose in 
proud recollections the sense of national degradation, but to 
tiace the progress of national glory It is trne that his vene- 
ration for antiquity produced on him some of the effects 
which it pioduced on those who arrived at it by a very dif- 
ferent road He has something of their exaggeration, some- 
tliing of their cant, something of their fondness for anomalies 
and lusus naturce m moiality Yet even here we peiceive a 
difference They talk rapturously of patriotism and libeily in 
the abstract He does not seem to think any country bat 
Home deserving of love nor is it for liberty as libert^^ but for 
liberty as a part of the Roman institutions, that he is zealous 

Of the concise and elegant accounts of the campaigns of 
Caesar little can be said They are incomparable models for 
military despatches But histones they are not, and do not 
pretend to be 

The ancient critics placed Sallust in the same rank with 
Livy, and unquestionably the small portion of his woiks 
which has come down to ns is calculated to gi\e a high 
opinion of his talents But his style ns not ver}^ 
and his most powerful work, the account of the Conspiracy of 
Catiline, has rather the air of a clever jiarty pamphlet than 
that of a history It abounds with strange inconsistencies, 
which, unexplained as they are, necessarily excite doubts as 
to the fairness of the narrative It is true, that many cir- 
cumstances now forgotten may have been familiar to his con- 
temporaries, and may have rendered passages clear to them 
which to ns appear dubious and perplexing But a great his- 
torian should remember that he writes for distant generations, 
foi men who will perceive the apparent contradictions, and 
will possess no means of reconciling them We can only 
vmdicate the fidelity of Sallust at the expense of his skill 
But in fact all the information which we have from contem- 
poraries respecting this famous plot is liable to the same ob- 
jection^ and is read by discerning men with the same incre- 
dulity It^is all on one side No answer has reached our 
times. Yet, on the showing of the accusers, the accused seem 
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entitled to acqmttal Catiline, we are told, intrigued with a 
Vestal virgin, and murdered his own son His house was a 
den of gamblers and debauchees No young man could cross 
his threshold without danger to his fortune and reputation. 
Yet this IS the man with whom Cicero was willing to coalesce 
in a contest for the first magistracy of the republic ; and 
whom he described, long after the fatal termmation of the 
conspiracy, as an accomplished hypocrite, by whom he had 
himself been deceived, and who had acted with consummate 
shill the character of a good citizen and a good friend We 
are told that the plot was the most wicked and desperate ever 
known, and, almost in the same breath, that the great body 
of the people, and many of the nobles, favoured it that the 
richest citizens of Rome weie eager for the spoliation of all 
property, and its highest functionaries for the destruction of 
all order , that Crassus, Ciesar, the Prsetor Lent ulus, one of 
the consuls of the year, one of the consuls elect, were proved 
or suspected to be engaged in a scheme for subverting msti- 
tutjoiia to which they owed the highest honours, and intro- 
ducing universal anarchy We aietold that a government, 
which know all this, suffered the conspirator, whose rank, 
talents, and courage, rendered hmi most dangerous, to quit 
Rome without molestation We are told that bondmen and 
gladiators were to be armed against the citizens Yet we 
find that Oatiline lejecled the slaves who crowded to enlist in 
his army, lest, as Sallust hmiself expresses it, he should 
seem to identify their cause with that of the citizens Fi- 
nally, we are told that the magistrate, who was universally 
allowed to have saved all classes of his countrymen from con- 
flagration and massacre, rendered himself so unpopular by his 
conduct that a marked insult was offered to him at the expi- 
ration of his oflice, and a severe punishment mflicted on him 
shoitly aftei 

Sallust tells us, what, indeed, the letters and speeches of 
Cicero sufficiently j^rove, that some persons considered the 
shocking and atrocious parts of the plot as mere inventions 
of the government, designed to excuse its unconstitutional 
measures We must confess ourselves to be of that opinion. 
There was, undoubtedly, a strong party desirous to change 
the odmmistration While Pompey held the command of an 
army, they could not effect their purpose without preparing 
means for repelling force, if necessary, by force In aU this 
there is nothing different from the ordinary practice of 
Roman factions The other charges brought against the 
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conspirators are so meonBistent and improbable, tliat we give 
no credit whatever to them. If our readers think this scep- 
ticism unreasonable, let them turn to the contemporary ac- 
counts of the Popish plot. Let them look over the votes of 
Parhament, and the speeches of the king, the charges of 
Scroggs, and the harangues of the managers employed 
against Strafford A person who should form his judgment 
from these pieces alone would believe that London was set 
on lire by the Papists, and that Sir Edmondsbury Godfrey was 
murdered for his religion Tet these stories are now alto- 
gether exploded They have been abandoned by statesmen 
to aldermen, by aldermen to clergymen, by clergymen to old 
women, and by old women to Sir ITarcourt Lees. 

Of the Latin historians, Tacitus was certainly the greatest 
His style, indeed, is not only faulty in itself, but is, in some 
lespects, peculiaily unfit foi historical composition He 
carries his love of effect far beyond the limits of moderation 
He tells a fine story finely but he cannot tell a plain story 
plainly He stimulates till stimulants lose their power 
Thucydides, as we have already observed, relates ordinary 
transactions with the un2)retendmg clearness and succinct- 
ness of a gazette His great powers of painting he reserves 
for events of which the slightest details are interesting The 
simplicity of the setting gives additional lustre to the biil- 
hants There are passages in the iianative of Tacitus su^ie- 
rior to the best which can be quoted from Thucydides But 
they are not enchased and relieved with the same skill They 
aie far more striking when extracted from the body of the 
work to which they belong than when they occur in their 
place, and are read in connection with what precedes and 
follows 

In the delineation of character, Tacitus is unrivalled among 
historians, and has very few superiors among dramatists and 
novehsts By the delineation of character, we do not mean 
the practice of drawing up epigrammatic catalogues of good 
and bad quahties, and appending them to the names of eini- 
ment men Ho writer, indeed, has done this more skilfully 
than Tacitus, but this is not his peculiar glory All the 
persons who occupy a large space m his works have an in- 
dividuality of character which seems to pen^ade all their 
words and actions We know them as if we had lived with 
them. Claudius, Nero, Otho, both the Agrippmas, are mas- 
terpieces. But Tibenus is a still higher miracle of art The 
histonau undertook to make us intimately acquainted with a 
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man singularly dark and inscnitabJe, — with a man whose real 
disposition long remained sw^fi^d up m intricate folds of fac- 
titious virtues, and over whose actions the hypocnsy of his 
youth, and the seclusion of his old age, threw a singular 
mystery He was to exhibit the specious qualities of the 
tyrant in a light which might render them transparent, and 
enable ue at once to perceive the covering and the vices 
which it concealed He was to trace the gradations by 
which the first magistrate of a republic, a senator mingling 
freely in debate, a noble associatmg with hia brother nobles, 
was transformed into an Asiatic sultan , he was to exhibit a 
character, distinguished by courage, self-commaiid, and jaro- 
found policy, yet defiled by aU 

til* extravagancy 
And cra7y ribaldry of fancy ** 

He was to mark the gradual effect of advancing age and ap- 
jiroaching death on this strange compound of strength and 
weakness ; to exhibit the old sovereign of the world sinking 
into a dotage which, though it rendered his appetites eccen- 
tric, and his temper savage, never impaired the powers of his 
stem and penetrating mind — conscious of failing stiength, 
1 aging with capricious sensuality, yet to the last the keenest 
of obseivcrs, the most artful of disseinbleis, and the most 
terrible of masters The task was one of extreme difficulty 
The execution is almost perfect 

The talent which is required to write history thus bears a 
considerable affinity to the talent of a great dramatist There 
IS one obvious distinction. The dramatist creates . the his- 
torian only disposes The difference is not m the mode of 
execution, hut in the mode of conception Shakspeare is 
guided by a model which exists in his imagination Tacitus, 
by a model fiumished from without. Hamlet is to Tiberius 
what the Laocoon is to the Newton of KoubiUiac 

111 this part of his art Tacitus certaifily had neither equal 
nor second among the ancient historians Herodotus, though 
lie wrote m a dramatic form, had little of dramatic genius 
The frequent dialogues which he introduces give vivacity and 
movement to the narrative, hut are not strikmgly charac- 
teristic. Xenophon is fond of telling his readers, at con- 
siderable length, what he thought of the persons whose 
adventures he relates But he does not show them the men, 
and enable them to judge for themselves The heroes of 
Invy are the most insipid of all bemgs, real or imaginary, 
the heroes of Plutarch always excepted Indeed, the manner 
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of Plutarch in this respect reminds us of the cookery of tliosrf 
continental urns, the horror ojf English travellers, in which a 
certain nondescript broth is kept constantly boilmg, and 
copiousl/ poured, without distinction, over every dish as it 
comes up to table. Thucydides, though at a wide interval, 
comes next to Tacitus, His Pencles, his Nicias, his Cleon, 
his Brasidas, are happily discrimmaied The lines are few, 
the colouring faint, but the general air and expression is 
caught 

We begin, l^e the priest in Don Quixote^’s library, to bo 
tired with taking down books one after another for separate 
judgment, and feel inclined to pass sentence on them in 
masses We shall therefore", instead of pomting out the 
defects and merits of the different modern liistoiians, state 
generally in what particulars they have surpassed their pre- 
decessors, and m what we conceive them to have failed 

They have certainly been, in one sense, far more strict in 
their adherence to truth than most of the Greek and Roman 
writers They do not think themselves entitled to render 
their narrative interesting by introducing descriptions, con- 
veisations,. and harangues which have no existence but m 
their own imagination This improvement was gradually 
introduced History commenced among the modern nation'? 
of Euiopo, as it had commenced among the Greeks, m ro- 
mance Froissart was our Herodotus Italy was to Europe 
what Athens was to Greece In Italy, therefore, a more ac- 
curate and manly mode of narration was early introduced 
Machiavelh and Guicciardini, in imitation of Livy and Thu- 
cydides, composed speeches for tlieir historical personages 
But, as the classical enthusiasm which distinguished the age 
of Lorenzo and Leo gradually subsided, this absurd practice 
was abandoned In France, we fear it still, in some degree, 
keeps its ground In our own country, a writer who should 
venture on it would be laughed to scorn Whether the his- 
torians of the last two centuries tell more truth than those of 
antiquity, may perhaps be doubted But it is quite certain 
that they tell fewer falsehoods 

In the philosophy of history, the modems have very far 
surpassed the ancients It is not, indeed, strange that the 
Greeks and Romans should not have earned the science of 
government, or any other experimental science, so far as it 
has been earned in our time , for tlie experimental sciences 
are generally m a state of progression They were bettei 
understood in the seventeenth century than m the sixteenth, 

VOIi. V I4 
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and in the eighteenth oentmy than in the seventeenth. But 
this constant improvement, this natural growth of knowledge, 
will not altogether account for the immense superiority of the 
modem writers The difference is a difference not in degree 
but of kind. It is not merely that new principles have been 
discovered, but that new faculties seem to be exerted. It is 
not that at one time the human intellect shonld have mode 
but small progress, and at another time have advanced far ; 
but that at one time it should have been stationary, and at 
another time constantly proceeding In taste and imagina- 
tion, m the graces of style, m the arts of persuasion, m the 
magnificence of pubhc works, the ancients were at least our 
equals. They reasoned as justly as ourselves on subjects which 
reqiured pure demonstration. But in the moral sciences they 
made scarcely any advance During the long period which 
elapsed between the fifth century before the Christian era 
and the fifbh century after it httle perpeptible progress was 
made. All the metaphysical discoveries of all the philoso- 
phers, from the time of Socrates to the northern invasion, 
are not to be compaied in importance with those which have 
been made in England every fifty years since the time of 
Elizabeth. There is not the least reason to believe that the 
principles of government, legislation, and political economy, 
were better imder stood m the tune of Augustus Caesar than 
in the time of Pericles In oui own country, the sound doc- 
trmes of trade and jurisprudence have been, within the life- 
time of a single generation, dimly huited, boldly propounded, 
defended, systematised, adopted by all reflecting men of all 
parties, quoted in legislative assemblies, incorporated into 
laws and treaties 

To what is this change to be attributed ? Partly, no doubt, 
to the discovery of printing, a discovery which has not only 
diffused knowledge widely, but, as we have already observed, 
has also introduced into reasoning a precision unknown in 
those ancient communities, m which information was, for the 
most part, conveyed orally. There was, we suspect, another 
cause, less obvious, but still more powerful. 

The spirit of the two most famous nations of antiquity was 
remarkably exclusive. In the time of Homer the Greeks had 
not begun to consider themselves as a distmct race. They 
still looked with something of childish wonder and awe on the 
nches and wisdom of Sidon and Egypt From what causes, 
and by what gradations, their feehngs underwent a change 
it is not easy to determine. Their history, from the Troj*an 
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to the Persian war, is covered with an obscurity broken only 
by dim and scattered gleams of truth But it is certain that 
a great alteration took place They regarded themselves as a 
separate people They hod common rehgious rites, and com- 
mon principles of public law, in which foreigners had no part 
In aU their pohtical systems, monarchical, anstocratical, and 
democratical, there was a strong family likeness After the 
retreat of Xerxes and the fall of Mardonius, national pride 
lendered the separation between the Greeks and the barba- 
rians complete. The conquerors considered themselves men 
of a superior breed, men who, m their intercourse with neigh- 
bouring nations, were to teach and not to learn. They looked 
for nothing out of themselves They bon owed nothing. They 
translated nothing We cannot call to mind a single expres- 
sion of any Greek writer earlier than the age of Augustus, 
indicating an opmion that anything worth reading could be 
written m any language except his own The feelmg-e which 
sprung from national glory were not altogether extinguished 
b}^ national degradation They were fondly cherished through 
ages of slavery and shame The literatuie C)f Home herself 
was regarded with contempt by those who had fled before her 
anas, and who bowed beneath her fasces Voltaire says, in 
one of hia six thousand pamphlets, that he was the fli st per- 
son who told the French that England had produced eminent 
men besides the Duke of Marlborough Down to a very late 
period, the Greeks seem to have stood m need of similar 
information with respect to tlieir masteis With Paulas 
iEmilius, Sylla, and Caesar they were well acquauited But 
the notions which they entertained respecting Cicero and 
Virgil were, probably, not unlike those which Boileau may 
have formed about Shakspeare Dionysius lived in the most 
splendid age of Latm poetry and eloquence lie was a critic, 
and, after the maimer of his age, an able critic He studied 
the language of Pome, associated with its learned men, and 
compiled its history. Yet he seems to have thought its lite- 
rature valuable only for the purpose of illustrating its anti- 
quities His reading appears to have been confined to its 
pubhc records, and to a few old annalists Once, and but 
once, if we remember rightly, he quotes Ennius, to solve a 
question of etymology. He has written much on the art of 
oratory yet he has not mentioned the name of Cicero. 

The Homans submitted to the pretensions of a race which 
they despised. Their epic poet, while he claimed for them 
pre-eminence m the arts of government and war, acknow- 
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ledged their inferiority m taste, eloquence and science Men 
of letters affected to understand the Greek language better 
than their own Pomponius preferred the honour of becoming 
an Athenian, by intellectual naturalisation, to all the distinc- 
tions which were to be acquired m the political contests of 
Eome His great friend composed Greek poems and memoirs 
It IS well known that Petrarch considered that beautiful lan- 
guage in which his sonnets are written, as a barbarous jargon, 
and intrusted his fame to those wretched Latin hexameters 
which, during the last four centuries, have scarcely found four 
readers. Many eminent Eomans appear to have felt the same 
contempt for their native tongue as compaied with the Greek. 
The prejudice continued to a very late period Julian was as 
partial to the Greek language as Frederic the Gieat to the 
French and it seems that he could not express himself with 
elegance m the dialect of the state which he ruled 

Even those Latin writers who did not carry this affectation 
so far looked on Gi ecce as the only fount of knowledge From 
Greece they derived the measures of their poetry, and, mdeed, 
all of poetry that can be imported From Greece they bor- 
rowed the principles and the vocabulary of their pliilosoph} 
To the literature of other nations ihey do not seem to have 
jiaid the slightest attention The sacred hooks of the Hebrews 
for example, books which, considered merely as human com- 
positions, are invaluable to the critic, the antiquarian, and 
the philosophoi, seem to lia-ve been utterly unnoticed by them 
The pecuJiaiities of Judaism, and the rapid growth of Chris- 
tianity, attracted their notice They made war against the 
Jews They made laws against the Christians But they 
never opened the books of Moses Juvenal quotes the Pen- 
tateuch with censure The author of the treatise on “ the 
Sublime ” quotes it with praise but both of them quote it 
erroneously When we consider what sublime poetry, what 
curious history, what striking and peculiar views of the Divine 
nature and of the social duties of men, are to be found in die 
Jewish scriptures, when we consider that two sects on which 
the attention of the government was constantly fixed appealed 
to tliose scnptuies as the rule of their faith and practice, this 
indifference is astonishing. The fact seems to be, that the 
Greeks admired only themselves, and that the Eomans ad- 
mired only themselves and the Greeks. Literary men turned 
away with disgust from modes of thought and expression so 
widely different from aU that they had been accustomed to 
odmiie, The effect was narrowness and sameness of thought 
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Their mmds, if we may so express ourselves, bred m and in, 
and were accordingly cursed with barrenness and degeneracy 
No extraneous beauty or vigour was engrafted on the decay- 
ing stock By an exclusive attention to one class of pheno- 
mena, by an exclusive taste for one species of excellence, the 
human intellect was stunted Occasional coincidences were 
turned into general rules Prejudices were confounded with 
instincts On man, as he was found m a particular state of 
society — on government, as it had existed m a particular cor- 
ner of the world, many just obseiwations were made , but of 
man as man, or government as government, little was known 
Philosophy remained stationary. Slight changes, sometimes 
for the worse and sometimes for the bettei, were made in 
the superstructure But nobody thought of examining the 
foundations 

The vast despotism of the Caesars, gradually effacing all 
national peculiarities, and assimilating the remotest provinces 
of the empire to each other, augmented the evil At the 
close of the third century after Christ, the prospects of 
mankind were fearfully dreary A system ol etiquette, 
as pompously frivolous as that of the Escurial, had been 
established 

A sovereign almost invisible , a crowd of dignitaries 
minutely distinguished by badges and titles rhetoiicians 
who said nothmg but what had been said ten thousand times , 
schools m which nothing was taught but what had been 
known for ages such was the machinery jirovided for the 
government and instruction of the most enhghtened part of 
the human race That great community was then in danger 
of experiencing a calamity far more terrible than any of the 
quick, inflammatory, destroying maladies, to which iiabions 
are liable, — a tottering, drivelling, paralytic longevity, the im- 
mortahty of the Struldbmgs, a Chinese civilisation It would 
be easy to indicate many points of resemblance between the 
subjects of Diocletian and the people of that Celestial Em- 
pire, where, during many centuries, nothing has been learned 
or unlearned ; where government, where education, where the 
whole system of hfe, is a ceremony ; where knowledge forgets 
to increase and multiply, and, hke the talent bnned m the 
earth, or the pound wrapped up in the napkm, experiences 
neither waste nor augmentation. 

The torpor was broken by two great revolutions, the one 
moral, the other pohtical, the one from within, the other from 
without The victory of Chnstiamty over Paganism, coH' 
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Bidered mtli relation to this subject only, was of great impor- 
tance. It overthrew the old system of morals ; and with it 
much of the old system of metaphysics. It fiimished the 
orator with new topics of declamation, and the logician with 
new points of controversy. Above all, it mtroduced a new 
principle, of which the operation was constantly felt in every 
part of society It stirred the stagnant mass from the m- 
inost depths. It excited all the passions of a stormy demo- 
cracy m the quiet and listless population of an overgrown 
empire The fear of heresy did what the sense of oppression 
coiid not do , it changed men, accustomed to be turned over 
liko sheep from tyrant to tyrant, into devoted partisans and 
obstinate rebels. The tones of an eloquence which had been 
sjJent for ages resounded from the pulpit of Gregory A spirit 
which had been extinguished on the plains of Philippi revived 
in Athanasius and Ambrose 

Yet even this remedy was not sufficiently violent for the 
disease It did not prevent the empire of Constantinople 
from 1 elapsing, after a short paroxysm of excitement, into a 
state of stupefaction, to winch history furnishes scarcely any 
parallel. We there find that a polished society, a society in 
which a most intricate and elaborate system of jurisprudence 
was established, in which the arts of luxury were well under- 
stood, in which the works of the great ancient writers were 
preserved and studied, existed for neaily a thousand yeais 
without making one great discovery in science, or producing 
one book which is road by any but curious inquireis. Tlieie 
weie tumults, too, and controversies, and wars m abundance 
and these things, bad as they are in themselves, have gene- 
rally been favourable to the progress of the intellect But 
here they toimented without stamiilating. The waters weie 
troubled but no healing influence descended. The agita- 
tions resembled the gnnnings and writhings of a galvanised 
corpse, not the struggles of an athletic man 

From this miserable state the Western Empire was saved 
by the fiercest and most destroying visitation with which God 
has ever chastened his creatures — the invasion of the North- 
ern nations Such a cure was required for such a distemper 
The fire in London, it has been observed, was a blessing. It 
burned down the city , but it burned out the plague The 
same may be said of the tremendous devastation of the Ho- 
man dominions It annihilated the noisome recesses in 
which lurked the seeds of great moral maladies ; it cleared 
an atmosphere fatal to the health and vigour of the human 
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mind. It cost Europe a thousand years of barbarism to es- 
cape the fate of China. 

At length the terrible puiification was accomphshed ; and 
the second civilisation of mankind commenced, under circum- 
stances which afforded a strong security that it would never 
retrograde and never pause. Europe was now a great federal 
community Her numerous states were united by the easy 
ties of international law and a common leligion. Their insti- 
tutions, their languages, their manners, their tastes in litera- 
ture, their modes of education, were widely different. Tlieir 
connection was close enough to allow of mutual observation 
and improvement, yet not so close as to destioy the idioms of 
national opinion and feeling 

The balance of moral and intellectual influence thus estab- 
hshed between the nations of Europe is fai more important 
than the balance of political powei Indeed, we are inclined 
to think that the latter is valuable principally because it tends 
to mamtam the former. The civilised world has thus been 
preserved from an uniformity of charactei fatal to all improve- 
ment. Every part of it has been illuminated iv ith light re- 
flected from every other Competition has pioduced activity 
where monopoly would have produced sluggishness The 
number of experiments in moral science which the speculatoi 
has an opportunity of witnessing has been increased beyond 
all calculation. Society and human nature, instead of being 
seen in a single point of view, are presented to him under 
ten thousand different aspects By observing the manners of 
surrounding nations, by studying their hterature, by compar- 
ing it with that of his own country and of the ancient re- 
publics, he IS enabled to correct those errors into which the 
most acute men must fall when they reason from a single 
species to a genus He learns to distinguish what is local from 
what IS universal , what is transitory from what is eternal , 
to discriminate between exceptions and rules , to trace the 
operation of disturbing causes , to separate those general 
principles which are always true and everywhere applicable 
from the accidental circumstances with which, in every com- 
munity, they are blended, and with which, m an isolated 
community, they are confounded by the most philosophical 
mind. 

Hence it is that, m generalisation, the writers of modei'ii 
times have far surpassed those of antiquity. The historians 
of our own country are unequalled in depth and precision of 
reason, and even m the works of our more compilers, we 
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often meet witli speculatioiis beyond tbe reach of Thucydides 
or Tacitus. 

But it must, at the same time, be admitted that they have 
characteristic faults, so closely connected with their charac- 
teristic meiits, and of such ma^itude, that it may well be 
doubted whether, on the whole, this department of hterature 
has yarned or lost durmg the last two-and-twenty centuries 

The best historians of later times have been seduced from 
truth, not by their iniag’ination, but by their reason They 
far excel their predecessors in the art of deduemg general 
principles from facts. But unhappily they have fallen into 
the error of distorting facts to suit general prmciples They 
arrive at a theoiy from looting at some of the phenomena , 
and the rezuamiiig phenomena the}^ strain or curtail to suit 
tlie theory. For this purpose it is not necessary that they 
should assert what is absolutely false , for all questions in 
morals and politics are questions of compaiison and degree 
Any proposition which does not involve a contradiction in 
terms may by possibility be true , and if all the circumstances 
which raise a probability m its favour be stated and enforced, 
and those which lead to an opposite conclusion be omitted 
or lightly passed over, it may appear to bo demonstrated In 
every human character and transaction there is a mixture of 
good and evil a little exaggeration, a little suppression, a 
judicious use of epithets, a watchful and seaiching scepticism 
wuth lespoct to the evidence on one side, a conveiuent cie- 
dulity with respect to every repoit; or tiadition on the other, 
may easily make a samt of Laud, or a tyrant of Henry the 
Fourth 

This species of misrepresentation abounds m the most 
valuable works of modern historians Herodotus tells his like 
a slovenly witness, who, heated by partialities and prejudices, 
unacquainted wuth the estabhshed rules of evidence, and un- 
instructed as to the obligations of his oath, confounds what 
lie imagines with what he has seen and heard, and brings out 
facts, reports, conjectures, and fancies in one mass Hume is 
an accomplished advocate Without positively asserting much 
more than he can prove, he gives prominence to all the cir- 
cumstances which support hia case , he glides lightly over 
those which are unfavourable to it , his own witnesses are 
applauded and encouraged the statements which seem to 
throw discredit on them are controverted , the contradictions 
into which they fall are explained away , a clear and connected 
abstract of their evidence is given. Everything that is offered 
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on tLe other Bide is scrutinised with the utmost soveiity ; 
every suspicious circumstance is a ground for comment and 
invective , what cannot he denied is extenuated or passed by 
without notice, concessions even are sometimes made: but 
this insidious candour only increases the effect of the vast 
mass of sophistry 

We have mentioned Hume as the ablest and most popular 
writer of his class , but tJie charge which we have brought 
against him is one to which all our most distmguished his- 
torians are m some degree obnoxious Gibbon, in particulai, 
deserves very severe censure Of all the numerous culprits, 
however, none is more deeply guilty than Mr Mitford Wc 
wiUuigly acknowledge the obligations winch aie due to liis 
talents and industry The modem historians of Greece had 
been m the habit of writing as if the world had learned nothing 
new during the last sixteen hundred years Instead of illus- 
tiating the events which they narrated by the philosophy of a 
more enlightened age, they judged of antiquity by itself alone 
They seemed to think that notions, long driven from every 
other corner of literature, had a prescriptive iig-liL to occuj>y 
this last fastness They consideied all the ancient liistorua is 
as equally authentic They scaicely made any distinction be- 
tween him who related events at which he had himself lieen 
present and him who five hundred years after composed a 
philosophic romance for a society which had in the mten-al 
undergone a complete change It was all Greek, and all 
true f The centuries irhich separated Plutarch from Thucy- 
dides seemed as nothing to men who lived in an age so remote 
The distance of time pioduced an error similar to that wluch 
is sometimes produced by distance of place There are many 
good ladies who think that all the people in India live to- 
gether, and who charge a friend setting out for Calcutta with 
kind messages to Bombay To EoUm and Barthelemi, m the 
same manner, all the classics were contemporaries. 

Mr Mitford certainly introduced great improvements , he 
showed us that men who wrote m Greek and Latin sometimes 
told lies , he showed us that ancient history might be related 
in such a manner as to furnish not only allusions to school 
boys^ but important lessons to statesmen Prom that love ot 
theatrical effect and high-ffown sentiment which had poisoned 
almost every other work on the same subject his book is per- 
f(3ctly free But his passion for a theory as false, and far more 
ungenerous, led him substantially to violate truth m every 
page. Statements unfavourable to deniociacy aie made with 
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unliesitatiiig confidence, and witli the ntmost bitteniess of 
language. Every charge brought against a monarch or an 
aristocracy is sifted with the utmost care. If it cannot be 
denied, some palliating supposition is suggested ; or we are 
at least reminded tliat some circumstances now unknown may 
have 3U8tified what at present appears unjustifiable. Two 
events are reported by the same author in the same sentence , 
their truth rests on the same testimony ; but the one supports 
the darling hypothesis, and the other seems inconsistent with 
it The one is taken and the other is left 

The piactice of distorting narrative into a conformity with 
theory is a vice not so unfavourable as at first sight it may 
a2)pefLr to the mteiests of political science We have com- 
]^4ired the writers who indulge in it to advocates, and we 
may add, that their conflicting fallacies, like those of advo- 
cates, correct each other. It has always been held, m the 
most enlightened nations, that a tribunal will decide a judi- 
cial question most fairly when it has lieaid two able men 
argue, as unfairly as possible, on the two op2>osite sides of it , 
and we are inclined to think that tins opinion is just Some- 
times, it is true, superior eloquence and dexterity will nialce 
the ^orse appear the better reason , but it is at least certain 
that the judge will be compelled to contemjilate the case 
under two different aspects It is certain that no important 
ccmsidcration will altogether escape notice 

This IS at presfuit the state of history. The poet laureate 
appears for the Cliureli of England, Lingard foi the Church of 
Rome Biodie has moved to set aside the verdicts obtained 
by Hume , and flic cause in which Mitford succeeded is, we 
uiidei stand, about to be reheard In the midst of these dis- 
putes, however, history proper, if we may use the term, is 
disappearing The high, grave, impartial summing up of 
Thucydides is nowhere to be found 

While imr historians are practising all the arts of con- 
troversy, they miserably neglect the art of narration, the ait 
of interesting the affections and presentmg pictures to the 
iiuagmation That a ivriter may produce these effects with- 
out violating truth is sufficiently proved by many excellent 
biographical works. The immense popularity which well- 
written books of this kind have acquired, deserves the serious 
consideration of historians Voltaire’s Charles the Twelfth, 
Mamionters Meiiioiis, Boswell’s Life of Johnson, Southey’s 
account of Nelson, are perused with delight by the most 
frivolous and indolent Whenever any tolerable book of 
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the flame description makes its appearance, the circulating 
hbranes are mobbed, the book societies are m commotion , 
the new novel lies uncut , the magazines and newspapers iill 
their columns with extracts. In the meantime histones of 
great empires, written by men of emment ability, lie unread 
on the shelves of ostentatious libraries. 

The writers of history seem to entertain an anstocraticai 
contempt for the writers of memoirs They thmk it beneath 
the dignity of men who describe the revolutions of nations to 
dwell on the details which constitute the charm of biography 
They have imposed on themselves a code of conventional 
decencies as absurd as that which has been the bane of the 
ITrencli drama The most characteristic and interesting cii- 
cumstances are omitted or softened down, because, as we are 
told, they are too trivial for the majesty of history The 
majesty of history seems to resemble the majesty of the pooi 
King of Spam, who died ^ martyr to ceremony because the 
proper dignitaries were not at hand to render him assistance 
That history would be more amubing if this etiquette were 
relaxed will, we suppose, be acknowledged Bid would it bo 
less dignified or less useful? What do we mean when wc say 
that one past event is important and another insignihcant ? 
No past event has any intrinsic importance The knowledge 
of it IS valuable only as it leads us to form just calculations 
with respect to the future A history which does not servo 
this purpose, though it may be filled with battles, treaties, 
and commotions, is as useless as the series of turnpike tickets 
collected by Sir Matthew Mite 

Let us suppose that Lord Clarendon, instead of filling liiui- 
dreds of folio pages with copies of state pajiers, in which the 
same assertions and contradictions are repeated till the reader 
IS overpowered with weariness, had condescended to be the 
Boswell of the Long Parliament, Let us suppose that he had 
exhibited to us the wise and lofty self-government of Hampden 
leading while he seemed to foUow, and propounding unanswer- 
able arguments m the strongest forms with the modest air 
of inquirer anxious for mformation , the delusions w]iich 
misled the noble spirit of Vane , the coarse fanaticism which 
concealed the yet loftier genius of Cromwell, destined to con- 
trol a mutinous army and a factious people, to abase the flag 
of Holland, to arrest the victorious arms of Sweden^, and to 
hold the balance firm between the rival monarchies of Franco 
and Spam. Let us suppose that he had made his Cavaliers 
and Roundheads talk m their own style , that he had reported 
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some of the ribaldry of Rupert's pages, and some of the cant 
of Harrison and FJeetwood. Would not his work in that case 
have been more interesting ? Would it not have been more 
accurate ? 

A history in which every particular incident may be true 
may on ihe whole be false The circumstanceB which have 
most influence on the hajipiness of mankind, the changes of 
manners and morals, the transition of communities from 
poverty to wealth, from knowledge to ignorance, from ferocity 
to humanity — these are, for the most pai-t, noiseless revolu- 
tions Their progiess is larely mdicated by what historians 
are pleased to call important events They are not achieved 
by armies, or enacted by senates They are sanctioned by no 
treaties, and recorded in no archives They are earned on in 
every school, in every church, behind ten thousand counters, 
at ten thousand firesides The upper current of society pre- 
sents no certain criterion by which we can .ludgc of the direc- 
tion m which the under current flows. We lead of defeats 
and victories But we know that nations may be miserable 
amidst victories and prosperous amidst defeats We read of 
the fall of wise ministers and of the use of profligate favourites 
But we must remember how small a proportion the good or 
e\il eflected by a single statesman can bear to the good or 
evil of a great social system 

Bishop Watson compaies a geologist to a gnat mounted on 
an elephant and layuig down theories as to the whole internal 
structure of the vast animal, from the jihenomena of the hide 
Tlie comparison is unjust to the geologists , but it is very ap- 
jjlicable to tliose histoiians wlio write as if the body pohtic 
weie homogeneous, who look only on the surface of affairs, 
and never think of the mighty and various organisation which 
lies deep below 

In the works of such writers as these, England, at the close 
of the Seven Years’ "War, is in the highest state of prosperity 
at the close of the Aineiican war she is in a miserable and de- 
graded condition , as if the people were not on the whole as 
rich, as well governed, and as well educated at the latter period 
as at the former We have read books called Histones of Eng- 
land, under the reign of George the Second, m which the rise 
of Methodism is not even mentioned A hundred years hence 
this breed of anthu.s wiU, we hope, be extinct If it should 
still exist, the late ministerial interregnum will be described 
in terms which will seem to imply that all government was at 
on end ; that the social contract was annulled , and that the 
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hand of every man was against his neighbour, until the wis- 
dom and virtue of the new cabinet educed order out of the 
chaos of anarchy We are quite certain that misconceptioua 
as gross prevail at this moment respecting many important 
parts of our annals 

The effect of historical reading is analogous, m many re- 
spects, to that produced by foreign travel. The student, like 
the tourist, is transported into a new state of society He secs 
new fashions He hears new modes of expression His mind 
IS enlarged by contemplating the wide diversities of laws, of 
morals, and of manners But men may travel far, and i etum 
with minds as contracted as if they had never stirred from 
their own market-town In the same manner, men may know 
the dates of many battles and the genealogies of many royal 
houses, and yet be no wiser. Most people look at past times 
as princes look at foreign countries More than one illustrious 
sti anger has landed on our island amidst the shouts of a mob, 
has dined with the king, has hunted with the master of the 
stag-hounds, has seen the guards reviewed, and a ktiigM of 
the garter installed, has cantered along Regent Street, has 
visited St Pauks, and noted down its dimensions , and Las 
then departed, thinking that he has seen England He has, 
in fact, seen a few public buildings, public men, and public 
ceremonies But of the vast and complex system of society, 
of the fine shades of national character, of the practical opera- 
tion of government and laws, he knows nothing He who 
would understand these things rightly must not confine his 
observations to palaces and solemn days He must see 
ordinary men as they appear in their ordinary business and iii 
their ordinary pleasures He must mingle in the crowds of 
the exchange and the coffee-house. He must obtain admit- 
tance to the convivial table and the domestic hearth He must 
bear with vulgar expressions He must not shrink from ex- 
ploring even the retreats of misery He who wishes to undei - 
stand the condition of mankind m former ages must proceed 
on the same prmciple If he attends only to public transac- 
tions, to wars, congresses, and debates, his studies will be as 
unprofitable as the travels of those imperial, royal, and serene 
sovereigns who form their judgment of our island from having 
gone in state to a few fine sights, and from having held formal 
conferences with a few great officers. 

The perfect historian is he in whose work the character and 
spirit of an age is exhibited in miniature He relates no fact, 
he attributes no expression to his characters, which is not 
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BAitlienticated by sufficient testimony. But, by judicious ee- 
lection, rejection, and arrangement, he gives to truth those 
attractions which have been usurped by fiction. In his nar- 
rative a due subordination is observed • some transactions are 
prominent^ others retire But the scale on which he repre- 
sents them IS increased or diminished, not according to the 
dignity of the persons concerned in them, but according to 
the degree in winch they elucidate the condition of society and 
the nature of man. He shows us the court, the camp, and the 
senate. But he shows us also the nation He considers no 
anecdote, no pecuharity of manner, no fiimihar saying, as too 
insignificant for his notice which is not too insignificant to 
illustrate the operation of laws, of religion, and of education, 
and to mark the progress of the human mind Men will not 
merely be described, but will be made intimately known to us 
The changes of manners will be indicated, not meiely by a 
few general pill a-ses or a few extracts from statistical docu- 
ments, but by ajipiopriate images presented in every line 

If a man, such as we are supposing, should write the history 
of England, he would assuredly not omit the battles, the sieges, 
the negotiations, the seditions, the mimsteiial changes But 
with these he would intersperse the details which are the 
chaim of historical romances At Lincoln Cathcdial theio is 
a beautiful painted window, which was made by an apprentice 
out f^f the pieces of glass which liad been rejected by his irms- 
ter It IB so far superior to every other in the chni ch, that, 
according to the tradition, the vanquished artist killed himself 
fiom mortification Sir W.iltci Scott, in the same maniiei, 
has used those fragments of truth which historians have scorn- 
fully thrown behind them in a manner which may well excite 
their envy He has constructed out of their gleanings works 
which, oven considered as histones, are scarcely less valuable 
th.iiii their’ 8 But a truly great historian would reclaim those 
materials which the novelist has appropriated The history 
of the govemmeTit, and the history of the people, would be 
exhibited m that mode in which alone they can be exhibited 
pistly, m msepaiable conpmction and intermixture We 
should not then have to look for the wars and votes of the 
Puritans in Clarendon, and for their phraseology m Old Mor- 
tality ; for one half of King James m Hume and for the other 
half in the Eortunes of Nigel 

The early part of our imaginary history would be rich with 
colouring from romance, ballad, and chronicle We should 
find ourselves ui the company of knights such as those of 
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Froissart, and of pilgnms such as those who rode with 
Chaucer from the Tabard. Society would be shown from the 
highest to the lowest, — from the royal cloth of state to the 
den of the outlaw , from the throne of the legate, to the chim- 
ney-corner where the beggmg fnar regaled himself Palmers, 
minstrels, crusaders, — the stately monastery, with the good 
cheer in its refectory and the high-mass m its chapel, — the 
manor-house, with its hunting and hawkmg, — the tourna- 
ment, with the heralds and ladies, the trumpets and the cloth 
of gold, — would give truth and life to the representation We 
should perceive, in a thousand slight touches, the importance 
of the privileged burgher, and the fierce and haughty spirit 
which swelled under the collar of the degraded villain. The 
revival of letters would not merely be described in a few mag- 
nificent periods. We should discern, in innumerable particu- 
lars, the fermentation of mind, the eager appetite for know- 
ledge, which distmguished -the SLxteeiith from the fifteenth 
century In the Eeformation we should see, not merely a 
schism which changed the ecclesiastical constitution of Eng- 
land and the mutual relations of the European powers, but a 
moral war which raged m every family, which set the father 
against the son, and the son against the father, the mother 
against the daughter, and the daughter against the mother 
Henry would be painted vntli the skill of Tacitus We should 
have the change of his character from his profuse and joyous 
youth to lus savage and imperious old age We should pei- 
ceive the gradual progress of selfish and tyrannical passions in 
a mind not naturally insensible or ungenerous , and to the 
last we should detect some remains of that open and noble 
temper which endeared him to a people whom he oppressed, 
struggling with the hardness of despotism and the irritability 
of disease. We should see Elizabeth m all her weakness and 
m all her strength, surrounded by the handsome favourites 
whom she never trusted, and the wise old statesmen whom 
she never dismissed, uniting m herself the most contradictory 
qualities of both her parents, — the coquetry, the caprice, the 
petty malice of Anne, — the haughty and resolute spirit of 
Henry We have no hesitation m saying that a great artist 
might produce a portrait of this remarkable woman at least 
as striking as that m the novel of Kenilworth, without em- 
ploying a smgle trait not authenticated by ample testimonj^ 
In the meantime, we should see arts cultivated, wealth accu- 
mulated, the convemences of life improved We should see 
the keeps, where nobles, insecure themselves, 'spread inse- 
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cunty around them, graduaUy gfiving place to the halls of 
peaceful opulence, to the oriels of Longleat, and the stately 
pinnacles of Burleigh We should see towns extended, deserts 
cultivated, the ha:^ets of fishermen turned into wealthy 
havens, the meal of the peasant improved, and his hut more 
commodiously furnished We should see those opinions and 
feelings which produced the great struggle against the House 
of Stuart slowly growing up in the bosom of private families, 
befoie they manifested themselves in parliamentary debates. 
Tlien would come the civil war Those slarmislies on which 
Clarendon dwells so minutely would be told, as Thucydides 
would have told them, with perspicuous conciseness Tliey 
are merely connecting hiika But the great characteristics of 
the ago, the loyal enthusiasm of the hiave English gentry, 
the fierce licentiousness of the swearing, dicing, drunken 
reprobates, whose excesses disgraced the royal cause, — the 
austerity of the Pic-shytenan Sabbaths in the city, the extia- 
vagance of the independent preachers in the camp, thepiecise 
gaib, the severe countenance, the petty sciujiles, the afiected 
accent, the absind names and phi uses which marked the Puri- 
tans, — the valour, the policy, the public spirit, which linked 
beneath these ungraceful disguises, — the di earns of the laviiig 
Pifth-monaichy man, the dicams, scarcely less wild, of the 
philosophic icpublic.in, — all these would enter into the repre- 
sentation, and render it at once moio exact and more striking 
The iiistniction derived from history thus written would be 
of a vnid and piactical cluir.acter It would be received by 
the imagination as well as by the reason Tt would be not 
merely tiaced on the mind, but branded into it Many truths, 
too, would he learned, which can be learned in no other man- 
nei As the history of states is generally written, the greatest 
and most momentous revolutions seem to come upon them 
like sui>ematuial inflictions, without warning or cause But 
the fact IS, that such i evolutions are almost always the con- 
sequences of moral changes, which have gradually passed on 
the iii.KSs of the community, and which ordinarily proceed far 
before their progress is indicated by any public measure An 
intimate laiowledge of the domestic history of nations is there- 
fore absolutely iiecessaiy to the prognosis of political events 
A nanative, defective in this respect, is as useless as a medical 
treatise which should pass by all the symptoms attendant on 
the earlj^ stage of a disease and mention only whnt occurs 
when tlie patient is beyond the reach of remedies 

A historian, such as we have beto attempting to describe, 
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would indeed be an inteUectual prodigy. In bis mind, powers 
scarcely compatible with each other, must be tempered into 
an exquisite harmony. We shall sooner see another Shaks- 
peare or another Homer The highest excellence to which 
any single faculty can be brought would be less suiprismg 
than such a happy and delicate combination of qualities. Yet 
the contemplation of imaginary models is not an unpleasant 
or useless employment of the mind. It cannot indeed produce 
perfection ; but it produces improvement, and nourishes that 
generous and hberal fastidiousness which is not inconsistent 
with the strongest sensibility to merit, and which, while it 
exalts our conceptions of the art, does not render us unjust to 
the artist. 
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HALLAM {Septembee, 1828 ) 

T^ie C(yn8tihUional History of Hnfland^ from the Accession of 

Hen/nj VII to the Death of George II By Heney Hallam In 

2 volB 1827 

Histort, at least in its state of ideal perfection, is a compound 
of poetry and philosophy It impresses general truths on tlie 
mind by a vivid representation of particular characters and 
incidents But, in fact, the two hostile elements of which it 
consists have never been known to form a perfect amalgama- 
tion, and at length, in our own lime, they have been com- 
pletely and professedly separated Good liistonee, in the 
proper sense of the v^ord, we have not But we have good 
historical romances and good historical essays The imagin- 
ation and the reason, if we may use a legal metaphor, have 
made partition of a province of hteiature of which they were 
formerly seised per my et per tout ^ and now they hold their 
respective iiortions m severalty, instead of holding the whole 
in common 

To make the past piesenf, to bring the distant neai, to 
place us in the society of a great man or on the eminence 
which overlooks the field of a mighty battle, to invest with 
the reality of human flesh and blood beings whom we are too 
much inclmed to consider as personified qualities m an alle- 
gory, to call np our ancestors before ns with all their pecu- 
liaiities of language, manners, and garb, to show us over their 
houses, to seat us at their tables, to rummage their old- 
fashioned wanlrobes, to explain the uses of their ponderous 
furmtuie, these parts of the duty which properly belongs to 
the historian have been appropriated by the historical novelist 
On the other hand, to extract the philosophy of history, to 
direct our judgment of events and men, to trace the connexion 
of causes and effects, and to draw from the occurrences of 
former tunes general lessons of moral and political wisdom, 
has become the business of a distinct class of writers 

Of tlie two lauds of composition i^to -which history has been 
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tliufl divided, tlie one may be compared to a map, the other to 
a painted landscape. The picture, though it places the 
country before us, does not enable us to ascertain with ac- 
curacy the dimensions, the distances, and the angles The 
map 18 not a work of imitative art It presents no scene to 
the imagination , but it gives us exact mforination as to 
the beanngs of the various pomts, and is a more useful com- 
j)anion to the traveller or the general than the painted land- 
scape could be, though it were the grandest that ever Rosa 
peopled with outlaws, or the sweetest over which Claude ever 
poured the meUow efPulgence of a settmg sun. 

It IS remarkable that the practice of separating the two 
ingredients of which history is composed tas become prevalent 
on the Continent as well as in this country Italy has already 
produced a historical novel, of high merit and of still highei 
promise In Riance, the practice has been carried to a length 
somewhat whimsical M * Sismondi publishes a grave and 
stately history of the Merovingian Kings, very valuable, and 
a httle tedious He then sends forth as a companion to it a 
novel, in which he attempts to give a lively representation of 
charact ^rs and manners This course, as it seems to us, has 
all the disadvantages of a division of labour, and none of its 
advantages We understand the expediency of keeping the 
functions of cook and coachman distinct ,The dinner will be 
better dressed and the horses better managed But where 
the two situations are united, as in the Maitre Jaques of 
Moliere, we do not see that the matter is much mended by 
the solemn form with which the plurahst passes from one of 
his employments to the other 

- We manage these things better in England Sir Walter 
Scott gives ns a novel , Mr Hallam a critical and argumen- 
tative history Both are occupied with the same matter But 
the former looks at it with the eye of a sculptor. His mtention 
is to give an express and hvely image of its external form 
The latter is an anatomist His task is to dissect the subject 
to its inmost recesses, and to lay bare before us all the springs 
of motion and aU the causes of decay 

Mr Hallam is, on the whole, far better qiiahfied than any 
other writer of our time for the office which he has under- 
taken He has great mdustry and great acuteness His 
knowledge is extensive, various, and profound His mind is 
equally distmguished by the amplitude of jts grasp, and by 
the delicacy of its tact His speculations have none of that 
vagueness which is the common fault of pohtical philosophy. 
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On tlie contraiy, they are strikingly practical, and teach ua. 
not only the general but the mode of applying it to solve 
particular cases In this respect they often remind us of the 
Discourses of MachiaveUi 

The style is sometimes open to the charge of harshness. 
We have also here and there remarked a httle of that un- 
pleasant tnck, which Gibbon brought mto fashion, the trick, 
we mean, of tellmg a story by implication and allusion. Mr 
Hallam, however, has an excuse which Gibbon had not His 
work is designed for readers who are already acquainted with 
the ordinary books on English history, and who can therefore 
uniiddle these little enigmas without difficulty. The manner 
of the book is, on the whole, not unworthy of the matter 
The language, even where most faulty, is weighty and mas- 
sive, and indicates strong sense in every line. It often rises 
to an eloquence, not florid or impassioned, but high, grave, 
and sober , such as would become a state paper, or a judg- 
ment delivered by a great inagistiate, a Somers or a D'Agiies- 
seau. 

In this respect the character of Mr Hallam’s mind corre- 
sponds strikmgly- with that of his style His work is emi- 
nently judicial Its whole spiiit is that of the bench, not 
that of the bar He sums uj) with a calm, steady impartial- 
ity, turning neither to the right nor to the left, glossing over 
nothing, exaggerating nothing, while the advocates on both 
sides are alternately biting their lips to hear their coiiflictmg 
mis-statements and sophisms exposed On a general survey, 
we do not scruple to pronounce the Constitutional History 
the most impartial book that we ever read We think it the 
more incumbent on us to bear this testimony strongly at first 
setting out, because, in the course of our remarks, we shall 
think it right to dwell prmcipally on those parts of it from 
which we dissent 

There is one peculiarity about Mr Hallam which, while it 
adds to the value of his writings, will, we fear, take away 
something from their popularity He is less of a worshipper 
than any historian whom we can call to mind Every poli- 
tical sect has its esotc‘ric and its exoteric school, its abstract 
doctrines for the initiate(il, its visible symbols, its imposing 
forms, its mythological fables for the vulgar It assists the 
devotion of those who are unable to raise themselves to the 
contemplation of puie truth by aU the devices of Pagan or 
Papal superstition. It has its altars and its deified heroes, its 
relics and pilgrimages, its canonized martyrs and confessors. 
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its festivals and its legendary miracles. Onr pious ancestors, 
we ore told, deserted tlie High Altar of Canterbury, to lay all 
their oblations on the shrine of St. Thomas. In the same 
manner the great and comfortable doctrines of the Tory creed, 
those particularly which relate to restrictions on worship and 
on trade, are adored by squires and rectors m Pitt Clubs, 
under the name of a minister who was as bad a representative 
of the system which has been christened after him as Becket 
of the spirit of the Gospel On the other hand, the cause for 
which Hampden bled on the field and Sydney on the scaffold 
18 enthusiastically toasted by many an honest radical who 
would be puzzled to explain the difference between Ship- 
money and the Habeas Corpus Act It may be added that, 
as m rehgion, so m politics, few even of those who are en- 
hghtened enough to comprehend the meaning latent under 
the emblems of their faith can resist the contagion of the 
popular superstition Often, when they flatter themselves 
that they are merely feigning a compliance with the preju- 
dices of the vulgar, they are themselves under the influence 
of those very pre]udices It probably was not altogether on 
grounds of expediency that Socrates taught his followers to 
honour the gods whom the state honoured, and bequeathed a 
cock to Esculapius with Ins dying breath So tnere is often 
a portion of willing credulity and enthusiasm in the vene- 
ration which the most discerning men pay to their political 
idols Prom the very nature of man it must be so The 
faculty by which we inseparably associate ideas which have 
often been presented to us in conjunction is not under the 
absolute control of the wiU It may be quickened into mor- 
bid activity It may be reasoned into sluggishness But in 
a certam degree it will always exist. The almost absolute 
mastery which Mr Hallam has obtained over feelings of this 
class is perfectly astonishing to us, and will, we believe, be not 
only astonishing but offensive to many of his readers It must 
particularly disgust those people who, m their speculations 
on pohtics, are not reasoners but fanciers , whose opinions, 
even when sincere, are not produced, according to the or- 
dmary law of mteUeotual births, by induction or inference, 
but are equivocally generated by the heat of fervid tempers 
out of the overflowing of tumid imaginations A man of 
this class IS always m extremes He cannot be a friend to 
hberty without calling for a conomunity of goods, or a friend 
to order without taking under his protection the foulest 
excesses of tyranny His admiration oscillates between the 
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moftt worthless of rebels and the most worthless of oppressors, 
between Marten, the disgrace of the High Court of Justice, 
and Laud, the disgrace of the Star Chamber. He can forgive 
any thing but temperance and impartiality He has a cer- 
tain sympathy with the violence of his opponents, as well as 
with that of his associates In every furious partisan he sees 
either his present self or his former self, the pensioner that 
is, or the Jacobin that has been But he is unable to com- 
prehend a writer who, steadily attached to prmciples, is in- 
different about names and badges, and who judges of charac- 
ters with equable seventy, not altogether untmctured with 
cynicism, but free from the slightest touch of passion, party 
spirit, or caprice 

We should probably like Mr Hallam’s book more if, in- 
stead of pomting out with strict fidelity the bright points 
and the dark spots of both parties, he had exerted himself 
to whitewash the one and to blacken the other But we 
should certainly prize it far less Eulogy and invective may 
be had lor the asking But for cold rigid justice, the one 
weight and the one measure, we know not where else we can 
look. 

No portion of our annals has been more perplexed and 
misrepresented by writers oi different parties than the his- 
tory of the Reformation In this labyruith of falsehood and 
sophistry, the guidance of Mr Hallam is pecuharly valuable 
It 18 impossible not to admire the even-handed justice witli 
which he deals out castigation to right and left on the rival 
persecutors 

It IS vehemently maintamed by some writers of the present 
day that Elizabeth persecuted neithei Papists nor Pnritcins 
as such, and that the severe measures which she occasionally 
adopted were dictated, not by religious intolerance, but by 
political necessity Even the excellent account of those 
times which Mr Hallam has given has not altogether im- 
posed silence on the authors of this fallacy The title of the 
Queen, they say, was annulled by the Pope , her throne was 
given to another , her subjects were mcited to rebeUion , her 
life was menaced , every Catholic was bound m conscience 
to be a traitor , it was therefore against traitors, not against 
Cathobes, that the penal laws were enacted. 

In order that our readers may be fully competent to appre- 
ciate the merits of this defence, we wiU state, as concisely as 
possible, the substance of some of these laws. 

As Boon as Ehzabeth ascended the throne, and before the 
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least hofltihty to her government had been shown by the 
Catholic population, an act passed prohibitmg the celebration 
of the ntes of the Eomish Church, on pam of forfeiture for 
the first offence, of a yearns imprisonment for the second, and 
of perpetual imprisonment for the third 

A law was next made in 1562, enacting, that all who 
had ever graduated at the Universities oi received holy 
orders, all lawyers, and. all magistrates, should take the 
oath of supremacy when tendered to them, on pam of for- 
feiture and imprisonment during the royal pleasure. After 
the lapse of three months, the oath might again be tendered 
to them , and if it were again refused, the recusant was 
guilty of high treason A prospective law, however severe, 
framed to exclude Cathohcs from the liberal professions, 
would have been mercy itself compared with this odious act. 
It IS a retrospective statute . it is a retrospective penal 
statute • it is a retrospective penal statute agamst a large 
class We will not positively affirm that a law of this de- 
scription must always, and under aU circumstances, be un- 
justifiable But the presumption against it is most violent , 
nor do we remember any crisis, either in our own history, or 
in the history of any other country, which would have ren- 
dered such a provision necessary In the present case what 
circumstances called for extraordmaiy rigour ? There might 
be disafiection among the Catholics The prohibition of their 
worship would naturally produce it But it is from their 
situation, not from their conduct, from the wrongs which 
they had sufibied, not from those which they had committed, 
that the existence of discontent among them must be in- 
ferred There were libels, no doubt, and prophecies, and 
rumours, and suspicions, strange grounds for a law inflicting 
capital penalties, ex post facto , on a large body of men 

Eight years later, the bull of Pius deposing Elizabeth pro- 
duced a third law This law, to which alone, as we conceive, 
the defence now under our consideration can apply, provides 
that, if any Cathohc shall convert a Protestant to the Eomish 
Church, they shall both suffer death as for high treason 

We believe that we might safely content ourselves with 
stating the fact, and leaving it to the judgment of every 
plam Enghshman. Eecent controversies have, however, given 
so much importance to this subject, that we will offer a few 
remarks on it. 

In the first place, the arguments which are urged in favour 
of Elizabeth apply with much greater force to the case of her 
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Bister Mary. The Catholics did not, at the tune of Eliza- 
beth's accession, nse m arms to seat a Pretender on her 
throne. But before Mary had given, or could give, provoca- 
tion, the most distinguished Protestants attempted to set 
her rights in favour of the Eady Jane. That attempt, 
and the subsequent insurrection of Wyatt, furnished at least 
a pica for the burning of Protestants, as the con- 
spiracies against Ehzabeth furnished for the hanging and 
einbowelling of Papists 

The fact is thot both pleas are worthless alike If such 
arguments are to pass current, it will be easy to prove that 
there was never such a thing as religious persecution since 
the creation For there never was a religious persecution in 
winch some odious crime was not, justly or unjustly, said to 
be obviously deducible from the doctrines of the persecuted 
party We might say that the Ciesars did not persecute the 
Christians , that they only punished men who were charged, 
rightly or ivrongly, with bummg Pome, and with committing 
the foulest abominations m secret assemblies , and that the 
refusal to throw frankincense on the altar of Jupiter was not 
the Clime, but only evidence of the crime We might say, 
that the massacre of St Baitholoinew was intended to extir- 
pate, not a religious sect, but a political party For, beyond 
all doubt, the proceedings of the Huguenots, from the con- 
spiracy of Amboise to the battle of Moncoiitour, had given 
much more trouble to the French inonai chy than the Catholics 
have ever given to the Enghsh monarchy smee the Peforma- 
tion , and that too with much less excuse. 

The true distmction is peifectly obvious To punish a man 
because he has committed a crmie, or because he is believed, 
though unjustly, to have committed a crime, is not persecu- 
tion. To pumsh a man, because we infer from the nature of 
some doctrine winch he holds, or from the conduct of other 
persons who hold the same doctrines with him, that he will 
commit a crime, is persecution, and is, m every case, foohsh 
and wicked 

"NVhen Ehzabeth put Ballard and Babington to death she 
was not persecutmg Nor should we have accused her go- 
vernment of persecution for passing any law, however severe, 
against overt acts of sedition But to argue that, because a 
man is a Catholic, he must think it right to murder a here- 
tical sovereign, and that because he thmks it right he wiU 
attempt to do it, and then, to found on this conclusion a law 
for punishing him as if he had done it, is plain persecution. 
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If, indeed, all men reasoned m the same manner on the 
same data, and always did what they thought it their duty to 
do, this mode of dispensing punishment might be extremely 
■judicious But os people who agree about premises often 
disagree about conclusions, and as no man m the world qxrts 
up to his own standard of right, there are two enormous gaps 
in the logic by which alone penalties for opmions can *be 
defended The doctrine of reprobation, in the judgment of 
many very able men, follows by syllogistic necessity from the 
doctrine of election. Others conceive that the Antinomian 
heiesy directly follows from the doctrme of reprobation, and 
it IS very generally thought iliat licentiousness and cruelty of 
the worst description aie likely to be the fruits, as they often 
have been the fruits, of Antmomian opinions This chain 
of leasouing, we thmk, is as peifect m all its parts as tliat 
which makes out a Papist to be necessarily a traitoi Tet it 
would be rather a strong incasuie to hang all the Calvinists, 
on the ground that, if they were spared, they would infallibly 
commit all the atiocities of Matthias and Knipperdoliiig 
Pol, icasoii the matter as we may, experience bhows us that 
a man may bcdieve in election without believing m lepioba- 
tion, that lie may belle^e iii leprobation without being aii 
Antmomian, and that he may be an Antiiioiniaii without 
being a bad citizen Man, in short, is so inconsistent a ci ma- 
ture that it IS iniposMble to reason fiom his belief to hia 
conduct, 01 from one pait of his belief to aiiothei 

We do not believe that eveiy Englishman who was recon 
ciled to the Catholic Chuicli ^\ould, as a necessary conse- 
quence, have thought hini&elf justified in deposing oi assassin- 
ating Elizabeth It is not sufficient to say that the convert 
must ha\e acknowledged the authority of the Pope, and that 
the Po2-)e had issued a bull against the Queen We know 
through what strange loopholes the human mind contrives 
to escape, when it wishes to avoid a disagreeable inference 
from an admitted proposition. Wo know how long the Jan- 
senists contrived to believe the Pope infallible m matters of 
doctrine, and at the same time to beheve doctrines which he 
pronounced to be heretical Let it pass, however, that every 
Cathohe in the kingdom thought that Elizabeth might be 
lawfully murdeied 8 tiU the old maxim, that what is tbe 
business of everybody is the business of nobody, is particu- 
larly likely to hold good in a case iii which a cruel death is 
the almost inevitable consequence of making any attempt. 

Of the ten thousand clergymen of the Church of England, 
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tiheTe is scaarcely one yfho would not say that a man who 
ahonld leave his country and friends to preach the Gospel 
among savages, and who should, after labouring mdefatigably 
without any hope of rewaid, terminate his life by martyr- 
dom, would deserve the warmest admiration. Yet we doubt 
whether ten of the ten thousand ever thought of going on 
such an expedition Why should we suppose that conscien- 
tious motives, feeble as they are constantly found to be in a 
good cause, should be ommpotent for evil 9 Doubtless there 
was many a jolly Popish pnest in the old manor-houses of 
the northern counties, who would have admitted, in theory, 
the deposing power of the Pope, but who would not have 
been ambitious to be stretched on the rack, even though it 
were to be used, according to the benevolent proviso of Lord 
Burleigh, as charitably as such a thing can be,” or to be 
hanged, drawn, and quartered, even though, by that rare 
indulgence which the Queen, of her special grace, certain 
knowledge and mere motion, sometimes extended to very 
mitigated cases, he were allowed a fair time to choke before 
the hangman began to grabble m his entrails. 

But the laws passed against the Puritans had not even the 
wretched excuse which we have been considermg In thia 
cose, the cruelty was equal, the danger infinitely less In 
fact, the daaiger was created solely by the cruelty. But it is 
superfluous to pi ess the argument. By no artifice of in- 
genuity can the stigma of persecution, the worst blemish of 
the English Church, be effaced or patched over Her doc- 
trines, we well know, do not tend to intolerance She ad- 
mits the possibility of salvation out of her own pale But 
this circumstance, in itself honourable to her, aggravates the 
sin and the shame of those who persecuted in her name 
Dominic and De Monfort did not, at least, murder and tor- 
ture for differences of opinion which they considered as tri- 
fling. It was to stop an infection which, as they believed, 
hurried to certain perdition every soul which it seized, that 
they employed their fire and steel The measures of the 
English goveinnient with respect to the Papists and Puri- 
tans sprang fiom a widely different principle If those who 
deny that the founders of the Church were guilty of religious 
persecution mean only that the founders of the Church were 
not influenced by any religious motive, Tve perfectly agree 
with them Neither the penal code of Elizabeth, nor the 
more hateful system by which Charles the Second attempted 
to force Episcopacy on the Scotcli, had an ongm so noble 
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Tbe cause is to be sought m some circumstances which at- 
tended the Reformation m England, circumstances of which 
the ejBfects long contmued to be felt, and may m some degree 
be traced even at the present day. 

In Germany, m France, in Switzerland, and in Scotland, 
the contest against the Papal power was essentially a reli- 
gious contest In all those countries, mdeed, the cause of 
the Reformation, hke every other great cause, attracted to 
itself many supporters influenced by no conscientious prm- 
ciple, many who quitted the Estabhshed Church only because 
they thought her in danger, many who were weary of her 
restramts, and many who were greedy for her spoils. But it 
was not by these adherents that the separation was there 
conducted They were welcome auxihanes , their support 
was too often purchased by unworthy coinplunces , but, how- 
ever exalted in rank or power, they were not the leaders m 
the enterprise Men of a widely different description, men 
who redeemed great infirmities and errors by sincerity, dis- 
interestedness, energy, and courage, men who, with many of 
the vices of i evolutionary chiefs and of polemic divines, 
united some of the highest qualities of apostles, were the 
real directors They might be violent in innovation and 
scurrilous in cohtroversy They might sometimes act with 
inexcusable seventy towards opponents, and sometimes con- 
nive disreputably at the vices of powerful allies But fear 
was not m them, nor hypocrisy, nor aval ice, nor any petty 
selfishness Their one great object was the demohtion of 
the idols and the purification of the sanctuary If they 
were too indulgent to the failings of eminent men from 
whose patronage they expected advantage to the chinch, 
they never flinched before persecuting tyrants and hostile 
armies For that theological system to which they sacrificed 
the lives of others without scruple, they were ready to throw 
away their own lives without fear Such were the authors 
of the great schism on the Continent and m the northern 
part of this island The Elector of Saxony and the Land- 
grave of Hesse, the Prince of Conde and the Kmg of Na- 
varre, the Earl of Moray and the Earl of Morton, might 
espouse the Protestant opinions, or might pretend to esi^ouse 
them , but it was from Luther, from Calvin, from Knox, that 
the Reformation took its character 

England has no such names to show , not that she wanted 
men of smcere piety, of deep learning, of steady and adven- 
turous courage But these were thrown mto the back ground. 
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Elsewhere men of this character were the principals. Here 
they acted a secondary part Elsewhere worldlmess was 
the tool of zeal. Here zeal was the tool of worldliness. A 
Xing, whose character may be best described by saying that 
he was despotism itself personified, unprincipled ministers, 
a rapacious aristocracy, a servile Parhament, such were the 
instruments by which England was dehvered from the yoke 
of Home The work which had been begun by Henry, the 
murderer of his wives, was contmued by Somerset, the mur- 
derer of his brother, and completed by Elizabeth, the mur- 
derer of her guest Sprung from brutal passion, nurtured 
by selfish policy, the Eeformation in England displayed little 
of Avhat had, in other countries, distmguished it, unflmchmg 
and unsparing devotion, boldness of speech, and smgleness 
of eye These were indeed to be found , but it was in the 
lower ranks of the party which opposed the authority of 
Homo, in such men as Hooper, Latimer, Rogers, and Taylor. 
Of those who bad any important share in bringing the Re- 
formation about, Ridley was perhaps the only person who did 
not consider it as a nieie political ]ob Even Ridley did not 
play a very prominent part Among the statesmen and pre- 
lates who principally gave the tone to the rehgious changes, 
there is one, and one only, whose conduct* partiality itself 
can attribute to any other than mterested motives It is not 
stiange, therefore, that his character should have been the 
subject of fierce controveisy We need not say that we 
speak of Ciaunier 

Mr Hal] am has been severely censured for saying, with 
his usual placid seventy, that, “ if we weigh the character of 
fins prelate m an equal balance, he will appear far indeed 
1 emovecl from the turpitude imputed to him by his enemies , 
yet not entitled to any extraordinary veneration.” We will 
venture to expand the sense of Mr Hallam, and to comment 
on it thus — If we consider Cranmer merely as a statesman, 
he wiU not appear a much worse man than Wolsey, Gardiner, 
Chomwell, or Somerset But, when an attempt is made to 
set him up as a saint, it is scarcely possible for any man of 
sense who knows the history of the times to preserve his 
gravity If the memory of the archbishop had been left to 
find its own place, he would have soon been lost among the 
crowd which is mmgled 

“ A quel cattivo coro 
Degli angeh, che non furon ribeUi, 

Ne fur fcdeli a Dio, nia per ae foro ” 
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And the only notice which it would have been necessary to 
take of his name would have been 

“ Non ragioniam di Im , ma guarda, e paesa ” 

But, since his admirers challenge for him a place in the 
noble army of martyrs, his claims require fuller discussion 
The origm of his greatness, common enough in the scan- 
dalous chronicles of courts, seems strangely out of place m a 
hagiology Cranmer rose into favour by serving Henry in 
the disgraceful affair of his first divorce. He promoted the 
marriage of Anne Boleyn with the King On a frivolous 
pretence he pronounced that marriage null and void. On a 
pretence, if possible, still more frivolous, he dissolved the 
ties which bound the shameless tyrant to Anne of Cleves. 
He attached himself to Cromwell while the fortunes of 
Cromwell flourished He voted for cuttmg off Cromwell’s 
head without a trial, when the tide of royal favour turned 
He conformed backwards and forwards as the King clianged 
his mind He assisted, while Henry lived, in condemning to 
the flames those who denied the doctrine of traiisubstan- 
tiation. He found out, as soon as Henry was dead, that the 
doctrine was false He was, however, not at a loss for people 
to burn The authority of his station and of his grey hairs 
was employed to overcome the disgust with which an intelli- 
gent and virtuous child regarded persecution Intolerance is 
always bad But the sanguinary intolerance of a man who 
thus wavered in his creed excites a loathmg, to which it is 
difficult to give vent without calling foul names Equally 
false to political and to religious obligations, the primate was 
first the tool of Somerset, and then the tool of Northumber- 
land When the Protector wished to put his own brother to 
death, without even the semblance of a trial, he found a 
ready instrument in Cranmer. In spite of the canon law, 
which forbade a churchman to take any part in matters of 
blood, the archbishop signed the warrant for the atrocious 
sentence When Somerset had been in his turn destroyed, 
his destroyer received the support of Cranmer m a wicked 
attempt to change the course of the succession 

The apology made for hun by his admirers only renders 
his conduct more contemptible. He complied, it is said, 
agamst his better judgment, because he could not resist the 
entreaties of Edward A holy prelate of sixty, one would 
think, might be better employed by the bedside of a dying 
child, than m committing crimes at the request of the young 
disciple. If Cranmer had shown half as much firmness 
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wbOT. Edward requested liim to commit treason as lie had 
before shown when Edward requested him not to oommit 
murder, he might have saved the country from one of the 
greatest misfortunes that it ever underwent He became, from 
whatever motive, the accomplice of the worthless Dudley. 
Tlie virtuous scruples of another young and amiable mmd 
were to be overcome As Edward had been forced into per- 
secution, Jane was to be seduced mto treason. No trans- 
action in our annals is more unjustifiable than this If a 
hereditary title were to be respected, Mary possessed it If a 
parhamentary title were preferable, Mary possessed that also 
If the interest of the Protestant rehgion required a departure 
from the ordinary rule of succession, that interest would 
have been best served by raising Ehzabeth to the throne If 
the foieign relations of the kingdom were consideied, still 
stronger reasons might be found for preferring Elizabeth to 
Jane There was great doubt whether Jane or the Queen 
of Scotland had the better claim , and that doubt would, m 
all probability, have produced a war both, with Scotland and 
with Prance, if the project of Northumberland had not been 
blasted in its infancy That Elizabeth had a better claim 
than the Queen of Scotland was indisputable To the part 
which Cranmer, and unfortunately some better men than 
Cranmei, took in this most reprehensible scheme, much of the 
seventy with winch the Protestants were afterwards treated 
must in fairness be ascribed. 

The plot failed , Poperj^ triumphed , and Cranmer recanted 
Most people look on his recantation as a single blemish on 
an honourable life, the frailty of an unguarded moment 
But, in fact, his recantation was m strict accordance with the 
system on which he had constantly acted. It was part of a 
regular habit It was not the first recantation that he had 
made , and, in all probability, if it had answered its purpose, 
it would not have been the last We do not blame him for not 
choosing to bo burned alive It is no very severe reproach to 
any person that he docs not possess heroic fortitude. But 
surely a man who liked the fire so little should have had some 
sympathy for others A persecutor who inflicts nothmg 
which he is not ready to endure deserves some respect But 
when a man who loves his doctrmes more than the hves of his 
neighbours loves his own httle finger better than his doctrines, 
a very simple argument d fortiori wiU enable us to estimate 
the amount of his benevolence 

But his martyrdom, it is said, redeemed every thing. It is 
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extraordmary that so nmch ignorance should exist on this 
subject The fact is that, if a martyr be a man who chooses 
to die rather than to renounce his opinions, Cranmer was no 
more a martyr than Dr. Dodd. He died solely because he 
could not help it He never retracted his recantation till he 
foimd he had mode it m vain. The Queen was fully resolved 
that, Catholic or Protestant, he should bum. Then he spoke 
out, as people generally speak out when they are at the point 
of death, and have nothing to hope or to fear on earth. It 
Mary had suffered him to live, we suspect that he would have 
heard mass and received absolution, like a good Catholic, tih 
the accession of Ehzabeth, and that he would then have pur- 
chased, by another apostasy, the power of burning men better 
and braver than himself 

We do not mean, however, to represent him as a monster 
of wickedness. He was not wantonly cruel or treacherous 
He was merely a supple, iiimd, interested courtier, in times 
of frequent and violent change That which has always been 
represented as his distmguisliing virtue, the facility with 
which he forgave his enemies, belongs to the character 
Slaves of his class are never vindictive, and never grateful. 
A present interest effaces past services and past injuries from 
their minds together Their only object is selt-prescrvation , 
and for this they conciliate those who wrong them, just as 
they abandon those who serve them Before we extol a man 
for Ills forgiving temper, we should inquire whether he is 
above revenge, or below it 

Somerset had as little principle as his coadjutor Of 
Henry, an orthodox Catholic, except that he chose to be his 
own Pope, and of Elizabeth, who certainly had no objection 
to the theology of Rome, we need say nothing. These four 
persons were the great authors of the English Reformation 
Three of them had a direct interest m the extension of the 
royal prerogative The fourth was the ready tool of any who 
could frighten him It is not difficult to see from what 
motives, and on what plan, such persons would be inclined to 
remodel the Church The scheme was merely to transfer the 
full cup of sorceries from the Babylonian enchantress to other 
hands, spillmg as little as possible by the way The Cathohe 
doctrines and rites were to be retained in the Church of Eng- 
land But the Kmg was to exercise the control which had 
formerly belonged to the Roman Pontiff In this Henry for 
a time succeeded. The extraordinary force of his character, 
the fortunate situation in which he stood with respect to 
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foreign powers, and the vast resonrces which the suppression 
of the monastenes placed at his disposal, enabled him to 
oppress both the rehgious factions equally He punished 
with impartial seventy those who renounced the doctrmes of 
Borne, and those who acknowledged her junsdiction Tlie 
basis, however, on which he attempted to establish his power 
was too narrow to be durable It would have been impossible 
even for him long to persecute both persuasions Even under 
his reign there had been insurrections on the part of the 
Catholics, and signs of a spirit which was likely soon to pro- 
duce insurrection on the part of the Protestants It was 
plainly necessary, therefore, that the Crown should form an 
alliance with one or with the other side To recognise the 
Papal supremacy, would have been to abandon the whole 
design Beluctantly and sullenly the government at last 
joined the Protestants In formmg this junction, its object 
was to procure as much aid as possible for its selfish under- 
taking, and to make the smallest possible concessions to the 
spirit of religious innovation 

From this compromise the Church of England sprang In 
many respects, indeed, it has been weU for her that, in an 
age of exuberant zeal, her principal founders were mere poli- 
ticians. To this circumstance she owes her moderate articles, 
her decent ceremonies, hei noble and pathetic liturgy Her 
worship is not disfigured by mummery Tet she has pre- 
served, in a far greater degree than any of her Protestant 
sisters, that art of striking the senses and filling the imagin- 
ation in which the Catholic Church so eminently excels 
Put, on the other hand, she contmued to be, for more than a 
hundred and fifty years, the servile handmaid of monarchy, 
the steady enemy of public liberty. The divine right of 
kings, and the duty of passively obeying all their commands, 
were her favourite tenets. She held those tenets firmly 
through times of oppression, persecution, and licentiousness , 
while law was trampled down, while judgment was per- 
verted, while the people were eaten as though they were 
bread Once, and but once, for a moment, and but for a 
moment, when her own dignity and property were touched, 
she forgot to practise the submission which she had taught 

Ehzabeth clearly discerned the advantages which were to 
be derived from a close connexion between the monarchy and 
the priesthood At the tune of her accession, indeed, she 
evidently meditated a partial reconciliation with Rome ; and, 
throughout her whole hfe, she leaned strongly to some of the 
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most obnoxious parts of the Catholic system. But her im- 
perious temper, her keen sagacity, and her peculiar situation, 
soon led her to attach herself completely to a church which 
w^as all her own On the same piinciple on which she joined 
it, she attempted to drive all her peojjle within its pale by 
persecution She supported it by severe penal laws, not be- 
cause she thought confoimity to its discipline necessary ti. 
sal cation 5 hut because it was the fastness which aibilrary 
power was making strong for itself, because she expected a 
more piofouiid obedience from those who saw m her both 
tbeir civil and their ecclesiastical chief, than fiom those 
who, like the Papists, ascribed spiritual authority to the 
Pope, or fiom those who, like some of the Puntans, ascribed 
it only to Heaven To dissent from her establishment was 
to dissent fiom an institution founded with an expioss view 
to the maintenance and oxtonsioii of the lojal preiogative 
This great Queen and her successois, by considoiing coii- 
foiiiiity and loyalty as identical, at length made them so 
With respect to the Catholics, indeed, the rigour of peisecu- 
tion abated after her death James soon found that they 
weie unable to injure him, and that the animosity which tlu' 
PuTitan jiarty felt towaids them drove them of necessity to 
take refuge under his throne During the subsequent con- 
flict, their fault was any thing but disloyalty On the other 
li.uid, James hated the Puiitans with more than the hatred 
of Elizabeth Her aveision to them was political, his 'was 
personal The sect had plagued him in Scotland, where he* 
WMS weak , and he was doterininod to be even with them in 
England, wheie he was powerful Persecution gradually 
changed a sect into a taction Tliat tlieie 'was any thing in 
the religions opinions of the Puritans which rendered them 
hostile to monarchy has never been proved to our satisfaction 
After our civil contests, it became the fa.^'hion to say that 
Presbyterianism was connected with Kepublicanimii , just as 
it has been the fashion to say, since the time of the French 
Hevolution, that Infidelity is connected wnth Republicanism 
It IS perfectly true that a church, constituted on the Cal- 
vinistic model, will not stiengthen the hands of the sovereign 
so much as a hierarchy which consists of several ranks, dif- 
fering in dignity and emolument, and of which all the mem- 
bers are constantly looking to the government for promotion 
•But experience has clearly shown that a Calvinistie church, 
like every other church, is disaffected when it is persecuted, 
quiet when it is tolerated, and ac Lively lo^al when li is 
VOL V N 
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favoured and cherished- Scotland has had a Presbyterian 
establishmeiit dnnng a century and a half. Yet her General 
Assembly has not, during that period, given half so much 
trouble to the government as the Convocation t)f the Church 
of England gave during the thirty years which followed the 
Revolution That James and Chajles should have been mis- 
taken in this point is not surprising. But we are astonished, 
we must confess, that men of our own time, men who have 
before them the proof of what toleration can effect, men ^lio 
may see with their own eyes that the Presbyterians are no 
such monsters when government is wise enough to let them 
alone, should defend the persecutions of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries as indispensable to the safety of the 
church and the throne. 

How persecution protects churches and thrones was soon 
made manifest A systematic political opposition, vehement, 
daiing, and inflexible, sprang fiom a schism about trifles, 
altogether mieonnccted with the real interests of religion or 
of the state Before the close of the reign of Ehzabeth this 
opposition began to show itself It broke forth on the ques- 
tion of the monopolies Even the impeiial Lioness was com- 
pelled to abandon her pre}", and slowly and fiercely to recede 
before the assailants The spirit of liberty grew with the 
growing wealth and intelligence of the people The feeble 
struggled and insults of James iniiatcd instead of sujipress- 
mg it, a)i(l the events which iininediately followed the acces- 
sion of his sou portended a contest of no common seieritv, 
between a king resolved to be absolute, and a people lesohed 
to bo free. 

The famous proceedings of the third Parliament of Charles, 
and the tyrannical measures which followed its dissolution, 
are extremely 'well described by Mi Hallam !N'o 'wiiter, wo 
think, has sho'wu, m so clear and satisfactory a manner, that 
the Government then entertained a fixed purpose of destroy- 
ing the old pailiameiitary constitution of England, or at least 
of reducing it to a mere shadow We hasten, however, to a 
part of his work which, tliough it abounds in valuable m- 
fonnation and in remarks well deserving to be attentively 
considered, and tliough it is, like the rest, evidently written 
in a spirit of perfect impartiality, ap^iears to us, in many 
points, objectionable 

We pass to the year 1640. The fate of the short Parlia- 
ment held m that year clearly indicated the views of the 
Ki ng. That a parliament so m^erate in feeling ahould have 
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met after bo many years of oppression is truly wonderful, 
Hyde extols its loyal and conciliatory spirit. Its conduct, 
we are told, made the excellent Falkland in love with the 
very name of Parliament We think, indeed, with Oliver St 
John, that its moderation was carried too far, and that the 
times required sharper and more decided councils It was 
fortunate, however, that the King had another oppoitimity 
of showing that hatred of the liberties of his subjects which 
was the ruling principle of all his conduct. The sole crime 
cf the Commons was that, meeting after a long intermission 
of parliaments, and after a long senes of cruelties and illegal 
imposts, they seemed inclined to examine grievances before 
they would vote supplies. For this insolence they were dis- 
solved almost as soon as they met. 

Defeat, universal agitation, financial embarrassments, dis- 
organiziitioii m eveiy i)art of the government, compelled 
Charles again to convene the Houses before the close of the 
same -year Their meeting was one of the groat eras in the 
histoiy of the civilised world Whatever of political fioedom 
exists cither in Europe or m America, has sprung, directly or 
indirectly, from those mstitutions which they secured and 
reformed We never turn to the annals of those times with- 
out feeling increased admiration of the patriotism, th(‘ energy, 
the decision, the consummate wisdom, which marked LIk^ 
measures of that great Pailiameiit, from the day on which it 
met to the commencement of civil hostilities 

The impeachment of Straffoid wan the first, and jjoihajis 
the gieatest blow The whole conduct of that celebrat(Ml 
ijiaii pioved that he had foimed a deliberate scheme to sub- 
vert the fundamental laws of England Those parts of his 
coriespondence which have been brought to light since his 
death place the matter beyond a doubt One of his admiKus 
has, indeed, ottered to show that the passages which ^Ir 
Hallam has invidiously extracted from the correspondence 
between Laud and Strafford, as proving their design to in- 
troduce a thorough tyranny, refer not to any such design, 
but to a thorough reform m the affairs of state, and the 
thorough maintenance of just authority We will recom- 
mend two or three of these passages to the especial notice of 
our readers 

All who know any thing of those times, know that the con- 
duct of Hampden m the affair of the ship-money met with 
the warm approbation of every respectable Eoyalist ni Eng- 
land It drew foi-th the ardent eulogies of the champions of 
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the prerogative aiid even of tJie Crown lawyers themselves. 
Clarendon allows Hampden's demeanour through the whole 
proceeding to have been such, that even those who watched 
for an occasion against the defender of the people, were com- 
pelled to acknowledge themselves unable to find any fault m 
him That he was right in the point of law is now univer- 
sally admitted. Even had it been otherwise, he had a fan 
case Five of the Judges, servile as our Courts then were, 
pronounced in liis favour The majority against him was the 
smallest possible In no country letaimng the slightest ves- 
tiges of constitutional liberty can a modest and decent appeal 
to the laws be treated as a crime Strafibrd, however, lecom- 
mends that, for taking the sense of a legal tribunal on a legal 
question, Hampden should be punished, and punished se- 
verely, “ wliipt," says the insolent apostate, “whipt into lus 
senses If the rod,” he adds, “ be so used that it smarts not, 
I am the more sorry " This is the maintenance of just 
aiitliority. 

In civilised nations, the most arbitrary governments have 
generally suffered justice to have a fioe conise m privat(' 
suits. Strafford wished to make every cause in eveiy couit 
subject to the royal jnerogative He complained that in Ire- 
land he was not permitted to meddle in cases between paidy 
and paity “■ 1 knoiv veiy well,” says he, “ that the common 
lawyers will be passionately against it, who arc wont to put 
Huch a i)r<.‘jiidico njjon all (jthei professions, as if none woie to 
bo tiustod, or capable to administer justice, but theiii&elv(‘s , 
3'et liv)w w^ell this suits with inonaichy, when they monopcdiso 
all to bo governed by their year-books, you m England have 
a costly example ” Wo are really curious to know bj" what 
arguments it is to be j)rovetl, that the power of interfeiing in 
the lawsuits of individuals is part of the just authority of the 
executive goveiiinient 

It IS not strange that a man so careless of the common 
civil rights, which even dcsjiots have generally respected, 
should tieat with scorn the limitations which the constitu- 
tion imposes on the royal prerogative We might quote jiages 
but we will content oiii selves with a single specimen — “The 
debts of the Crown bemg taken oflF, you may govern as 3’ou 
please . and most resolute I am that may be done without 
boiTOwnig any help forth of the King's lodgings ” 

Such was the thoorj^ of that thorough reform in the state 
which StraiFoid meditated. His whole practice, from the day 
on wliicli lie sold hiinsLdf to the court, was in stnet con- 
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formity to his theory. For hia accomphcea various excuses 
may be urged, ignorance, imbecility, religious bigotry But 
Wentworth had no such plea His intellect was capacious. 
His early prepossessions were on the side of popular lights 
He knew the whole beauty and value of the system which he 
attempted to deface He was the first of the Eats, the first 
of those statesmen whose patriotism has been only the co- 
quetry of pohtical prostitution, and whose profligacy has 
taught governments to adopt the old maxim of the slave - 
market, that it is cheaper to buy than to breed, to impoi’t 
defenders from an Opposition than to rear them in a Min- 
istry He was the first Englishman to whom a peerage was a 
sacrament of infamy, a baptism into the communion of cor- 
ruption As he was the eailiest of the hateful hst, so was he 
also by far the greatest , eloquent, sagacious, adveutuioua, 
intrepid, ready of invention, immutable of purpose, iii every 
talent which exalts or destroys nations preeminent, the lost 
Archangel, the Satan of the apostasy The title for which, 
at the time of his desertion, he exchanged a name honoui- 
ably distinguished m the cause of the people, itnuinds us of 
the appellation which, from the moment of the first treason, 
fixed itself on the fallen Son of the Morning, 

“ Satan , — so call him now — His former name 
la heard no moie in heaven ” 

The defection of Straflord fiom the popular party con- 
tributed mamly to draw on him the hatred of his contciiipo- 
laries. It has since made him an object of peculiai mtoiest 
to those whose lives have been spent, like his, in proving that 
theie is no malice like the malice of a renegade Nothing 
can be more natuial or becoming than that one turncoat 
should eulogize another 

Many enemies of public liberty hav e been distmguislied by 
their private vii'tues. But Straflord was the same throughout 
As was the statesman, such was the kinsman, and such the 
lover His conduct towards Lord Mountmoms is recorded 
'by Clarendon. Eor a word which can scarcely be called rash, 
which could not have been made the subject of an ordmaiy 
civil action, the Lord Lieutenant dragged a man of high rank, 
married to a lelative of that samt about whom ho whimpered 
to the Peers, before a tribunal of slaves Sentence of deatli 
was passed. Every thmg but death was inflicted Yet the 
treatment wluch Lord Ely experienced was still more scan- 
dalous. That nobleman was thrown mto prison, in older to 
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compel h >Tn to settle Ilib estate in a manner agreeable to bis 
daughter-in-law, whom, as there is every reason to believe, 
Strafford had debauched these stones do not rest on vague 
report The historians most partial to the Minister admit 
their truth, and censure them in terms which, though too 
lenient for the occasion, are still severe These facts are 
alone sufficient to justify the appellation vnth which Pyni 
branded him, “ the wicked Earl 

In spite* of all Straliord’s vices, in spite of all his dangerous 
projects, he was cei*tainly entitled to the benefit of the law, 
but of the law m all its rigour , of the law according to the 
utmost stnctiiesa of the letter, which kiUeth. He was not to 
be torn in pieces by a mob, or stabbed in the back by an 
assassin He was not to have pimishment meted out to him 
fi 0111 his own iniquitous measure. But if justice, in the whole 
ra, nge of its wide armoury, contained one weapon winch could 
pierce him, that weapon his pursuers were boiuid, before God 
and man, to employ 

“ If be may 

Find mercy in tlio law, bis his if none, 

Let liiin not beek’t of ns ” 

Such was the language which the Commons might justly use 
Did then the articles against Stratford stiictly amount to 
high treason ? Many jK'Ople, who know neither what tlie 
articles were, nor what high treason is, will answer in the 
negative, simply because the accused person, speaking for liis 
life, took tluit groimd of defence The Journals of the Loids 
show that the Judges were consulted They answered, with 
one accord, tlintthe articles on which the Earl was convicted, 
amounted to high treason This judicial opinion, even if we 
suppose it to have been erroneous, goes far to justify tbe 
Parliament The judgment pronounced m the Exchequer 
Chamber has always been urged by the apologists of Charles 
in defence of liis conduct respecting ship-money Yet on that 
occasion there was but a bare majority in favour of the jiarty 
at whose pleasure all the magistrates composmg the tribunal 
were removable The decision in the case of Stratford was 
unanimous , as far as we can judge, it was unbiassed , and, 
though there may be room for hesitation, we think on the 
whole that it was reasonable It may be remarked,” says 
Mr. Hiillam, “ that the fifteenth article of the impeachment, 
charging Stratford with raising money by his own authority, 
and quartering troops on the people of Ireland, in order to 
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compel their obedience to his unlawful requisitions, upon 
which, and upon one other article, not upon the whole 
matter, the Peers voted him guilty, does, at least, approach 
very nearly, if we may not say more, to a substantive treason 
within the statute of Edward the Third, as a levying of war 
against the King ” This most sound and just exposition has 
provoked a very ridiculous reply. “ It should seem to be 
aa Irish construction this,’’ says an assailant of Mr Hallam, 
“ which makes the raising money for the King’s service, with 
his knowledge, and by his approbation, to come under the 
head ot levymg war on the King, and therefore to be high 
treason ” Now, people who undertake to write on points of 
constitutional law should know, what every attorney's clerk 
and every forward schoolboy on an upper form laiows, that, 
by a fundamental maxim of our polity, the King can do no 
wrong , that every court is bound to suppose his conduct and 
his sentiments to be, on every occasion, such as they ought to 
be , and that no evidence can be received for the purpose of 
setting aside this loyal and salutary presumption Ibo Lords, 
theiefore, were bound to take li for granted tint tlie King 
considered aims which were unlawfully directed against Ins 
people as directed against his own throne. 

The remarks of Mr Hallam on the bill of attainder, thongU, 
as usual, weighty and acute, do not perfectly satisfy us He 
defends the principle, but objects to the seventy of the 
punishment That, on great emergencies, the State may jus- 
tifiably pass a retrospective act against an offender, we have 
no doubt whatever We are acquainted with only one argu- 
ment on the other side, which has in it enough of reason to 
bear an answer. Waming, it is said, is the end of punish- 
ment But a punishment inflicted, not by a general rule, 
but by an arbitrary discretion, cannot serve the purpose of a 
wormng It is therefore useless , and useless pain ought not 
bo be inflicted. The sophism lias found its way into sevcial 
books on penal legislation It admits, however, of a very 
simple refutation. In the first place, punishments ex post facto 
are not altogether useless ^ven as warnings. They are warn- 
mgs to a particular class which stand in great need of warn- 
ings, to favourites and ministers They remind persons of 
this description that there may be a day of reckoning for 
those who rum and enslave their country in all the forms of 
law. But this is not all. Waming is, m ordinary cases, the 
prmcipal end of punishment , but it is not the only end To 
remove the offender, to preserve society from those dangers 
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which are to be apprehended from his incorrigible depravity 
is often one of the ends In tlie case of such a knave as Wild 
or ouch a ruffian as Thiirtell, it is a very important end. In 
the cfise of a powerful and wicked statesman, it is mfimtely 
more important ; so important, as alone to justify the utmost 
seventy, even though it were certain that his fate would not 
deter others from imitating his example At present, indeed, 
we should thmk it extremely pernicious to tfike such a course, 
even with a worse minister tlian Strafford, if a worse could 
exist , for, at present, Parliament has only to withhold its 
support from a Cabinet to produce an immediate change of 
liands The case was widely different m the reign of Charles 
tlie First That Prince had governed during eleven years 
mtliout any Parliament , and, even when Parliament was 
sittmg, had supported Biickmghain against its most violent 
remonstrances 

Mr, Hallam is of opinion that a bill of pains and penalties 
ought to have been passed , but he draws a distinction less 
just, we think, than his distinctions usually are His opinion, 
so far as we can collect it, is this, that thei e are almost iiisui - 
mountable objections to retrospective laws fui capital puniHh- 
incut, but that, where the punishment stops short of death, 
the objections aie comparatively tiiffmg Now the practice 
of til king the seventy of the penalty mto consideiation, when 
the question is about the mode (.>f procedure and the rules of 
evidence, is no douht sufficieutly common We often see ii 
man convicted of a simjile larceny on evidence on w^hich he 
would not be convicted of a buiglary. It sometimes hajipens 
that a jury, when there is strong suspicion, but not absolute 
demonstration, that an act, unquestionably amounting io 
inurdei, was committed by the prisoner before them, will hud 
him guilty of manslaughter. But this is surely very irra- 
tional. The rules of evidence no more depend on the magni- 
tude of the interests at stake than the rules of arithmetic 
Wo might as well say that w^e have a greater chance of 
till owing a size when wc are playing for a penny than when 
we are playing for a thousand pounds, as that a form of trial 
which is sufficient for the purposes of justice, m a matter 
affecting liberty and propel ty, is insufficient in a matter affect- 
ing life. Nay, if a mode of proceeding be too lax for capital 
coses, it is, d Joittoi i, too lax for all others for, m capital 
cases, the principles of bmnan nature will always aJTord consi- 
derable security. No judge is so cruel as he who indemnifies 
himself for scrupulosity in cases of blood, by license in affairs' of 
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smaller importance The difference m tale on the one side far 
more than makes up for the difference in weight on the other 
If there be any uniYersal objection to retrospective punish- 
ment, there is no more to be said But such is not the 
opinion of Mi. Hallarn He approves of the mode of pioceed- 
iiig He thmks that a pnnishinent, not previously affixed by 
law to the offences of Straffoid, should have been inflicted, 
tliat Strafford should have been, by act of Parliament, degraded 
fiom hia rank, and condemned to perpetual banishment Our 
difficulty would have been at the first step, and there only 
Indeed, we can scarcely conceive that any c.'se which does not 
cal] for capital jiunishment can call for punishment by a letro- 
spectivc act We can scarcely conceive a man so wicked and so 
dangerous that the whole course of law iiuist be distuibed la 
order to i each him, yet not so wicked as to deserve the severest 
sentence, nor so dangerous as to lequiie the last and surest cus- 
tody, that of the gi ave If we had thought that Strafford might 
be safely suffered to live iii Fiance, we should have thought it 
belter that he should continue to live iii Ihiglarid, than that he 
should be exiled by a special act. As to degi adatu^u, it wa s not 
llie E.irl, but the general and the statesman, whom the people 
had to fear Essex said, on that occasion, with more tintli 
than elegance, “ Stone-dead hath no fellow ” And often 
during the civil wars the Parliament had reasnn to i(^]oic(‘ 
that an ii reversible law and an impansable bainer piotectecl 
them from the valour and capacity of Wciitwoith 

It IS remarkable that neither Hyde nor Falkland voted 
against the bill of attaindei Tbeie is, indeed, reason to 
believe that Falkland spoke in favour of it In one icsspeet, 
as Ml Ilallani has observed, the j)roeeedmg wns honoural)!} 
distinguished from others of the same kind An act was 
passed to iclicve the children of Sti afford from the foricuture 
and corruption of blood which wore the legal coiisecpienees 
of the sentence The Crown had never shovvni equal genero- 
sity in a case of treason The liberal conduct of the Commons 
has been fully and most appropiiately repaid The House of 
Wentworth has since that time been as much distmguished 
by public spirit as by power and splendour, and may at 
the present moment boast of members with whom Say and 
Hampden would have been proud to act 

It 19 somewhat curious that the admireis of Straffoid 
should also be, without a single exception, the admiieiH ot 
Charles , for, whatever we may think of the conduct of the 
Parliament towards the unhappy favourite, there can be no 
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doubt that the treatment which he received from his master 
was disgraceful. Faithless alike to his people and to his 
tools, the King did not scruple to play the part of the 
cowardly ajiprover, who hangs his accomplice. It is good 
that thei e should be such men as Charles in every league of 
villany. It is for such men that the offer of pardon and 
reward which appears after a murder is intended They 
are indemnified, remunerated, and despised The very ma- 
gistrate who avails himself of their assistance looks on them 
as more contemptible than the cnmmal whom they betray 
Was Strafford innocent Was he a meritorious servant of 
the CVo^vn ? If so, what shall we think of the Prince, who, 
having solemnly promised linn that not a hair of his head 
should be hurt, and possessing an unquestioned constitu- 
tional right to save him, gave him up to the vengeance of 
his enemies ? Tliere were some points which we know that 
Charles would not concede, and for which he was willing to 
risk the chances of civil war. Ought not a King, wlio will 
make a stand for any thing, to make a stand for the innocent 
blood? Was Strafford guilty? Even on this supposition, 
it IS difficult not to feel disdain for the partnei of his guilt, 
the tempter turned punisher If, indeed, from that time 
forth, the conduct of Charles had been blameless, it might 
have been said that his eyes were at last opened to the 
errors of liis former conduct, and that, in sacrificing to the 
wishes of his Parliament a minister whose ciime had been a 
devotion too zealous to the iiiteiests of his pierogative, he 
gave a painful and deeply humiliating proof of the sincerity 
of his lej^eiitance We may describe the King^s behaviour 
on this occasion in terms resembling those which Hume has 
employed when speaking of the conduct of Churchill at the 
Revolution It required ever after the moat rigid justice 
and sincerity in the dealings of Chailes with his people to 
vindicate hia conduct towards his friend His subsequent 
dt'ahngs with his people, however, clearly showed, that it 
was not from any respect for the Constitution, or from any 
sense of the deep cimmiality of the plans in which Strafford 
and himself had been engaged, that he gave up his minister 
to the axe. It became evident that he had abandoned a 
servant who, deeply guilty as to all others, was guiltless to 
liim alone, solely in order to gam time for maturing other 
schemes of tjTaimy, and purchasing the aid of other Went- 
worths. He, wrho wrould not avail himself of the power which 
the laws gave him to save an adherent to whom his honour 
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was pledged, soon showed that he did not scruple to brtak 
every law and forfeit every pledge, m order to work the miii 
of hia opponents 

“ Put not your trust in princes ’ was the oxjiresaion of 
the fallen minister, when he heard that Charles had con- 
sented to his death The whole history of the times is a 
seimon on that bitter text The defence of the Long Pai- 
liament is comprised m the dying words of its victim 

The early measures of that Parliament Mr Hallam in gene- 
ral approves But he considers the proceedings which took 
place after the recess m the summer of IGtl as mischievous 
and violent. He thinks that, fioiii that time, the demands of 
the Houses were not wairanted by any imminent danger to 
the Constitution, and that m the Tvar which ensued they were 
clearly the aggressors As this is one of the most; inteiest- 
mg questions in our history, we will ventuie to state, at 
some length, the reasons which have led us to foiiii an 
opinion on it contrary to that ot a writer whose judgment we 
so highly respect 

Wo will premise that we think worse of King Charles the 
First than even Mi, llallaiii appeals to do The fixed hatred 
of liberty which was the priiicii)le of the King’s public con- 
duct, the unscrupulousness with which he adopted any 
means which might enable him to attain his ends, the readi- 
ness with which he gave promises, the impudence with which 
he bioke them, the cruel indiffeionce with which he tlnow 
away his useless or damaged tools, made him, at least till hia 
character was fully exposed and his i)ower shaken to its foun- 
dations, a more dangerous enemy to the Constitution t]iaii a 
man of far greater talents and resolution might have been. 
Such princes may still be seen, the scandals of the southern 
thrones of Europe, pruices false alike to the accomplic es who 
Lave served them and to the opponents who have &j)ared 
them, prmces who, iii the hour of danger, concede every 
thing, swear every thing, hold out their cheeks to every 
smiter, give up to punishment every instrument of their 
tyranny, and await with meek and smiling implacability the 
blessed day of peijury and revenge. 

We will pass by the instances of oppression and falsehood 
which disgraced the early part of the reign of Charles We 
will leave out of the question the whole history of his third 
Parliament, the price which he exacted for assenting to the 
Petition of Eight, the perfidy with which he violated his en- 
gagements, the death of Eliot, the barbarous punishments 
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inflicted by the Star Chamber, the ship-money, and all the 
measures now universally condemned, which disgraced his 
administration from 1630 to 1640 We will admit that it 
might be the duty of the Parliament, after punishing the 
most guilty of his creatures, after abolishing the inquisitorial 
tribunals wlinh had been the instruments of his tjTanny, 
after reveisiiig the unjust sentences of his victims, to pause 
in its course The concessions which had been made weio 
great, the evils of civil war obvious, the advantages even of 
victory doubtful The former errors of the Kmg might be 
imputed to youth, to the piessure of circumstances, to the 
influence of evil counsel, to the undefined state of the law 
We hrmly believe that if, even at this eleventh hour, Charles 
h.id acted fairly towards his people, if he had even acted 
ftLirly towards his own paitisans, the House of Commons 
would have given him a fair chance of retrieving the public 
confiden(‘e Such was the opinion of Clarendon He dis- 
tinctly slates that the fury of opposition had abated, that a 
reaction had begun to take place, that the majority of tlioso 
who had taken part against the King were desirous of an 
lionouiablc and complete i ecoiiciliation, and that the moie 
vu>lent, 01 , as it soon appeared, the moie judicious inembeiH 
of the popular i^aity were fast deelmmo m ciedit The Ke- 
rn onstrauee had been carried wntli gi eat difhcultj^ The uiicoiu- 
promismg antagonists of the couit, such as Ciomwell, had 
begun to talk of selling tlicir estates and leaving England The 
c\eiit soon showed, that they weio the only men who leally 
understood how much inliuinaiiity and fiaud Iny hid under the 
constitutional language and gracious demeanour of the King 
The attempt to seize the five members was undoubtedly llic 
real cause of the war Prom that monieiit the loyal confi- 
dence with which most of the popular pai4y weie beginning 
to legard the King was turned into ha tied and incurable sus- 
picion Prom that moment, the Parliament was compelled 
to surround itself witli defensive arms Pi om that moment, 
the city assumed the appearance of a garrison Prom that 
moment, in the 2 >hiase of Clarendon, the carriage of Hampden 
became lleiLOi, that he drew the swoid and threw away the 
Bcabbaid Por, from that moment, it must have been evident 
to every imj^arfial obsei*vcr that, in the midst of professions, 
oaths, and smiles, the tyrant was constantly lookmg forwaid 
to an absolute sway and to a bloody revenge 

The advocates of Charles have very dexterously contrived 
to conceal tioni their readers the leal nature of this trails- 
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action By making concessions apparently candid and ample, 
they elude the great accusation They allow that the measure 
was weak and even frantic, an absurd caprice of Lord Digby, 
absurdly adopted by the King And thus they save then 
client from the full penalty of his transgression, by entering 
a plea of guilty to the minor offence. To us his conduct 
appears at this day ns at the time it appeared to the Paiha- 
inent and the city We think it by no moans so foolish as it 
pleases Ins friends to rejiresent it, and far more wicked 

In the first place, the transaction was illegal fiom beginning 
to end The impeachment was illegal The process was 
illegLil The seivice was illegal If Charles wished to prose- 
cute the five members foi treason, a bill against them should 
have been sent to a, grand jury. That a commoner cannot 
be tried foi high tieason by the Loids, at the suit of the 
Clown, IS part of the very alphabet of om law That no man 
can be anested by the King in person is equally clear This 
was an established maxim of our jurispiudence even m 
the time of EdTvard the Fourth ^‘^A subject,” said Chief 
Justice Maikham to that Pi nice, “inayaitebL tieason 
the King cannot, for, if the aiiest be illegal, the party has 
no remedy against the King ” 

The time at which Chailes took this stop also deserves 
consideration We have alieady said that the ardour which 
the Parliament had disjjla^ycd at the time of its liist meeting 
had consideiably abated, th.it the leading- oppchionta of the 
court wei e desponding, and that then foUoweis weie in general 
inclined to milder and more temperate mensnies than those 
which had hitherto been puisncd In evciy country, and in 
none moie than in England, there is a disi>ositi()n to take tlu^ 
part of those who aie unmercifully run down and who seem 
destitute of all means of defence Every man who has ob- 
served the ebb and flow of public feeling m our own timowull 
easily recall examples to illustiate this reniaik An English 
statesman ought to pay assiduous worship to Nemesis, to be 
most apprehensive of ruin when he is at the height of powei 
and popularity, and to dread his enemy most when most 
completely piostrated. The fate of the Coalition Ministry in 
1781 is peihaps the strongest instance m oui histoiy of the 
©pciation of this principle A few weeks turned the ablest 
and most extended Ministry that ever existed into a feebb‘ 
Opposition, and raised a Kmg who was talking of retiring to 
Hanover to a height of power which none of his prcdecessoib 
had enjoyed since the Revolution. A crisis of this dt scnption 
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was evidently approaching m 1642. At auch a crisis^ a Pnnce 
of a really honest and generous nature, who had erred, who 
had seen his error, who had regretted the lost affections of 
hia people, who rejoiced in the dawning hope of regaining 
them, would be peculiarly careful to take no step which could 
give occasion of offence, even to the unreasonable. On the 
other hand, a tyrant, whose whole life was a he, who hated 
the Constitution the more because he had been compelled to 
feign reBj)ect for it, and to whom his own honour Und the love 
of hiB people were as nothing, would select such a crisis for 
some appalling violation of law, for some stroke which might 
remove the chiefs of an Opposition, and intimidate the herd. 
This Charles attempted He missed his blow , but so narrowly, 
that it would have been mere madness in those at whom it was 
aimed to trust him again 

It deserves to be remarked that tlie King had, a shoit 
time before, promised the most respectable Royalists in the 
House of Commons, Falkland, Colepepper, and Hyde, tliiit 
he would take no measure in which that House was concerned, 
without consulting them On this occasion he did not con- 
sult them His conduct astonished them more than any other 
mombeis of the Assembly Clarendon says that they were 
deeply hurt by this want of confidence, and the more hurt, 
because, if they had been consulted, they would have done 
Iheir utmost to dissuade Charles from so im2)ropera proceed- 
ing Did it never occur to Clarendou, will it not at le.ist 
occur to men less partial, that there was good reason foi this ^ 
W^ieri the danger to the throne seemed imminent, the King 
was ready to put himself for a time into the hands of those 
who, though they disapproved of his past conduct, thought 
thivt the leiiiedies had now become woise than the distempers 
But we believe that in his heart he regarded both the parties 
in. the Parliament with feelings of aversion which differed 
only in the degree of their intensity, and that the awful 
warning which he proposed to give, by immolating the j)im- 
cipal suppoiters of the Remonstrance, was partly intended 
for the instruction of those who had concurred m censur- 
ing the ship-inonoy and in abolishing the Star-Chamber 
The Coinmons informed the King that their members 
should be forthcoming to answer any charge legally brought 
against them The Lords refused to assume the unconstitu- 
tional office witli which he attempted to invest them And 
what was then his conduct ? He went, attended by hundreds 
of armed men, to seize the objects of his hatred in the House 
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itself. Tlie party opposed to him more than insinuated that 
his purpose was of the most atrocious kmd. We will not 
condemn him merely on them suspicions. We will not hold 
him answerable for the sanguinary expressions of the loose 
brawlers who composed his tram We will judge of his act 
by itself alone. And we say, without hesitation, that it is 
impossible to acquit him of having meditated violence, and 
violence which might probably end in blood He knew that 
the legahty of his proceedings was denied. He must have 
known that some of the accused members were men not 
likely to submit peaceably to an illegal arrest. There was 
every reason to exj^ect that he would find them in their places, 
that they would refuse to obey his summons, and that the 
House would support them in their refusal What course 
would then have been left to him? TJnless we suppose that 
he went on this expedition for the sole purpose of making 
himself ridiculous, we must beheve that he would have had 
recourse to force Theie would have been a scuffle , and it 
might not, under such circumstances, have been in his power, 
even if it had been in his inclination, to prevciii' a scuffle 
from ending m a massacre Fortunately for his fame, un- 
fortunately peihaps foi what he prized far more, the interests 
of his hatied and his ambition, the affair ended differently 
The birds, as he said, were flown, and his plan was discon- 
certed Posterity is not extreme to maik abortive crimes , 
and thus the King’s advocates have found it easy to represent 
a step which, but for a trivial accident, might liavc filled 
England with mourning and dismay, as a mere erroi of judg- 
ment, wild and foolish, but perfectly innocent Such was 
not, however, at the time, the opinion of ^ny party. The 
most zealous Poyalists weie so much disgusted and ashamed 
that they suspended their opposition to the popular party, 
and, silently at least, concurred m measures ol piecautioii so 
strong as almost to amount to resistance 

From that day, whatever of confidence and loyal attach- 
ment had survived the misiule of seventeen years was, in the 
great body of the people, extinguished, and extinguished for 
ever. As soon as the outrage had failed, the hypocrisy re- 
commenced Down to the very eve of this flagitious attempt, 
Charles had been talking of his respect for the privileges ol 
Parliament and the liberties of his people He began again 
in the same style on the morrow , but it was too late To 
trust lum now would have been, not moderation, but insanity. 
What common security would suffice against a Prmce who 
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was evidently watching his season with that cold and patient 
hatred which^ in the long nin, tires out every other passion 
It IS certainly from no admiration of Charles that Mr. 
Hallam disapproves of the conduct of the Houses in resort- 
ing to arms But he thinks that any attempt on the part of 
that Pnnce to establish a despotism would have been as 
strongly opposed by his adherents as by his enemies, and 
that tliereiore the Constitution might be considered as out of 
danger, or, at least, that it had more to apprehend from the 
wai than (rum tlie King On this subject Mr Hallam dilates 
at length, and with conspicuous ability We will offer a few 
considerations which lead us to mclme to a different opinion 
The Constitution of England was only one of a largo 
family In all the monarchies of Western Europe, during 
the middle ages, theie existed restraints on the royal authority, 
fundamental laws, and repiesentativo assemblies In the 
fifteentli century, the government ot Castile seems to have 
been as fiec as that ot our own country. That of Arragou 
was beyond all question more so In Prance, the sovereign 
was more absolute Yet, even in Prance, the States- General 
alone could constitutionally impose taxes , and, at the very 
time when the authointy of those assemblies was begimnng 
to huigmsh, the Parliament of Pans received such an ac- 
cession of stiength as enabled it, in some measure, to pei- 
foim the functions of a legislative assembly Sweden and 
Denmark ha<l constitutions of a similar dosciiption 

Lot us overleap two or three hundred yeais, and con- 
teiniilate Euroi)e at the commencement of the eighteenth 
century Eveiy fiee constitution, save one, had gone down 
That of Eiigland^ had weathered the clanger, and was riding 
lu full security In Denmark and Sweden, the kings had 
availed themselves of the disputes which raged between the 
nobles and the commons, to unite all the powers of goveiii- 
ment in then own hands In Prance the institution of the 
States was only mentioned by lawyers as a part of the 
ancient theory of their government It slept a deep sleep, 
destined to be biokeu by a tremendous wakmg No person 
remembered the sittings of the three orders, or expected ever 
to see them renewed Louis the Pourteenth had imposed on 
his pailiament a patient silence of sixty years His grand- 
son, aftei the war of the Spanish Succession, assimilated the 
constitution of AiTagon to that of Castile, and extinguished 
the last feeble lomains of libeity in the Peninsula In Eng- 
land, on the othei hand, the Paihdiuent was mfinitely more 
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powerful than it had ever been. Not only was its legislative 
authority fully established ; but its light to interfere, by ad- 
vice almost eqmvalent to command, in every department of 
the executive government, was recognised The appoint- 
ment of ministers, the relations with foreign powers, the 
conduct of a war or a negotiation, depended less on the 
pleasure of the Prince than on that of the two Houses 

What then made ns to difier ? Why was it that, in that 
epidemic malady of constitutions, ours escaped the destroy- 
ing influence ; or rnther that, at the very crisis of the disease, 
a favourable turn took place in England, and in England 
alone ? It was not surely without a cause flint so many 
kindred systems of government, having flourished together 
so long, languished and expired at almost the same tune 

It 13 the laslnon to say, that the progress of civilisation is 
favourable to liberty The maxim, though in some sense 
true, must be limited by many qualifications and exceptions 
Wherever a poor and rude nation, in which the form of 
government is a limited monarchy, receives a great accession 
of wealth and knowledge, it is in imminent dang( i of falling 
under arbitrary power 

In such a state of society as that which existed all over 
Europe during the middle ages, very slight checks sufficed 
to keep the sovereign m order His means of coiruption 
and intimidation were very scanty He had little money, 
little patronage, no military establishment His armies le- 
sembled juries They were drawn out of the mass of the 
people they soon leturned to it again and the character 
which was habitual, prevailed over that which was occasional 
A campaign of forty days was too short, the discipline ol a 
national militia too lax, to eftace from their minds the feel- 
ings of civil life As they carried to the camp the senti- 
ments and interests of the farm and the shop, so they earned 
back to tlie farm and the shop the military accomplishments 
which they had acquired in the camp At home the soldier 
learned how to value his rights, abroad how to defend them 

Such a military force as this was a far stronger restraint 
on the regal power than any legislative assembly The army, 
now the most formidable mstrument of the executive power, 
was then the most formidable check on that power Resist- 
ance to an established government, in modem times so diffi- 
cult and perilous an enterprise, was, in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries, the Bimplest and easiest matter in the 
world. Indeed, it was far too simple and easy An msur- 
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rection Tras got tip then almost as easily as a petition is got 
up now. In a popular cause, or even in an unpopular cause 
fevoured by a lew great nobles, a force of ten thousand armed 
men was raised in a week If the King were, hke our Ed- 
ward the Second and Eichard the Second, generally odious, 
he could not procure a single bow or halbert. He fell at 
once and without an effuit In such times a sovereign like 
Louis the Fifteenth or the Emperor Paul, would have been 
pulled down belore liis misgov eminent had lasted for a month. 
We find that all the fame and influence of our Edward the 
Thml could net save his Madame de Pompadour from the 
effects of the public liatrcd 

Hume and mail} other writers have hastily concluded that, 
in the faftecntli century, the English Parhament was alto- 
gether servile, because it recognised, without opposition, every 
successful usurper That it waa not servile its conduct on 
many occasions of inferior importance is sufficient to prove 
But surely it was not strange that the majority of the nobles, 
and of the deputies chosen by the commons, should approve 
of revolutions which the nobles and commons had effected 
Tlit‘ Parliament did not blindly follow the event of war, but 
paiticipatcd in those changes of public sentiment on which 
the event of war dejiended The legal check was secondary 
and auxiliar} to that which the nation held m its own hands 
There have ulwajs been monarchies m Asia, in which the 
ro>al authority lias been tempered b> fundamental laws, 
though no legislative body exists to watch over them. The 
gnnrantee is the opinion of a commimity of which every 
individual is a soldiei Thus, the king of CabuJ, as Mr. 
Elphinstone informs us, cannot augment the land revenue, 
or interfere with the jurisdiction of the ordinary tribunals 

III the Eiiropciui kmgdoms ot this description there were 
representative assemblies But it was not necessary, that 
those assemblies should nuvt veiy fiequently, that they should 
interlere with all the oix?rutious ol the executive government, 
that they sliould watch with jealousy, and resent with prompt 
indignation, ever} violation of the laws winch the sovereign 
might couunit The} were so strong that they might safely 
bo careless He was so feeble that he might safely be 
suffered to encroach If he ventured too far, chaatiscment 
and rum were at hand In fact, the people generally suffered 
mure from his weakness than from bus authority. The 
tyranny of wealthy and powerful subjects was the character- 
istic evil of the times. The royal prerogatives were not even 
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eufficient for the defence of property and the maintenance of 
police. 

The progress of civilisation introduced a great change. 
Wax became a science, and, as a necessary consequence, a 
trade. The great body of the people grew every day more 
reluctant to undergo the inconveniences of military service, 
and better able to pay others for undergoing them. A new- 
class of men, therefore, dependent on the Crown alone, natural 
enemies of those popular rights which are to them as the dew 
to the fleece of Gideon, slaves among freemen, freemen among 
slaves, grew into importance That physical force which, in 
the dark ages, had belonged to the nobles and the commons, 
and had, far more than any charter or any assembly, been the 
safeguard of their privileges, was transferred entire to the 
King Monarchy gained m two ways The sovereign was 
strengthened, the subiects weakened The great mass of the 
population, destitute of all military discipline and organiza- 
tion, ceased to exercise any influence by force on political 
transactions Tliere have, indeed, during tbe last hundred 
and fifty years, been many popular insurrectjons in Europe 
blit all have failed, except those in which the regular army 
lias been induced to join the disafiected 

Those legal checks which, while the sovereign remained de- 
pendent on his subjects, had been adequate to the puipose 
foi which they were designed, were now found wanting Tlie 
dikes which had been sufficient while the waters were low 
ivere not high enough to keep out the spring-tide The 
deJiige jjassed over them , and, according to the exquisite 
illustration ot Butler, the formal boundaries which had ex- 
cluded it, now held it m The old constitutions faied like 
the old shields and coats of mail They were the defences of 
a rude age and they did well enough against the weapons 
of a rude age But new and more formidable means of de- 
struction were invented The ancient panopoly became use- 
less , and it was thrown aside to rust in lumber-rooms, or 
exhibited only as part of an idle pageant 

Thus absolute monarchy was established on the Contment. 
England escaped ; but she escaped very narrowly Happily 
our insular situation, and the pacific policy of James, ren- 
dered standmg armies unnecessary here, till they had been 
for some time kept up m the neighbouring kingdoms Our 
public men had therefore an opportunity of watchmg tlie 
effects produced by this momentous change on governments 
which bore a close analogy to that established in England < 
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Everywhere they saw the power of the monarch increasing, 
the resistance of assemblies \shicli were no longer supported 
by a national force gradually becoming more and more feeble, 
and at length altogether ceasing The friends and the enemies 
of liberty perceived with equal clearness the causes of this 
general decay It is the favourite theme of Strafford He 
^vises the ^ng to procure from the Judges a recognition of 
lus right to raise an army at his pleasure “ This place well 
fortified,’' sajs he, “tor ever vindicates the monarchy at 
home from under the conditions and restraints of subjects 
Wc hrinly believe that lie was in the right Nay , we believe 
that, even ii‘ no deliberate scheme of arbitiary government 
ha«l been formed by the sovereign and his ministers, there was 
great leason to apprehend a natural extinction of the Con- 
st it iition If, for example, Charles had played the part of 

Custavus Adolphus, if he had earned on a popular war for 
the defence of the Protestant cause in Germany, if he had 
gratified the national pride by a senes of victories, if he had 
formed an army of forty or fifty thousand devoted soldiers, we 
do not see what chance the nation would have had of escaping 
fiom deapolism The Judges would have gi\en as strong a 
dooibion in favour of camp-money as they gave in favour of 
ship-money 11 thej liad been scrupulous, it would have 
made little difference An individual wlio resisted would 
have been treated as C’harles treated Eliot, and as Straffoid 
wished to treat Hampden The Parliament might have been 
suiinuoned once in twontj jears, to congratulate a King on 
lus accession, or to give solemnity to some great measure of 
state Such had been the fate of legislative assemblies as 
powerful, as much respected, as liigh-spirited, as the Eiighsh 
Lords and Commons 

The tw'o Houses, sunouuded by the ruins of so many free 
con st lint ions ovoi-thrown or sapped by the new military 
system, wen' lequired to intrust the command of an army 
and the conduct of the Irish war to a King who had pro- 
posed to himself the destruction of liberty as the great end 
of hia iHilicv We are decidedly of opinion that it would 
have been fatal to comjdy Many of those who took the side 
of the King on this question would have cursed their own 
loyalty, if tliey had seen him return from war at the head of 
twenty thousand troops, accustomed to carnage aud free 
quarters m Ireland 

We think, with Mr HaUam, that many of the Eoyalist 
nobility and gentry were true fhends to the Constitution, and 
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that, but for the solemn protestations by which the Kmg 
bound himself to govern according to the law for the future, 
they nevei would have joined his standard But surely they 
underrated the public danger Falkland is commonly se- 
lected as the most respectable specimen of this class He 
was indeed a man of great talents and of great virtues, but, 
we apprehend, infinitely too fastidious for public life Ho 
did not perceive that, in such times as those on which his lot* 
had fallen, the duty of a statesman is to choose the better 
cause and to stand by it, in spite of those excesses by which 
every cause, however good m itself, will be disgraced The 
present evil always seemed to him the worst He was always 
going backward and forward , but it should be remembered 
to his honour that it was always from the stronger to the 
weaker side that he deserted While Charles was oxipressing 
the people, Falkland was a resolute ( hainpion of liberty He 
attacked Strafford He even concurred in stiong measures 
against Episcopacy But the \iolence of Ins party annoyed 
him, and drove him to the other pai-ty, to be equally an- 
noyed there Dreading the success of the cause which he 
had espoused, disgusted by the couriers of Oxfoid, as ho 
had been disgusted by the patriots of Westminster, yet 
bound by honour not to abandon the cause for which he was 
in arms, he pined away, neglected Ins person, went about 
moaning for peace, and at last rushed desjierately on death 
as the best refuge in such miserable times Tf he had lived 
through the scenes that followed, we have little doubt that 
he would have condemned himself to share the exile and 
beggary of the royal family, that he would then have le- 
turiied to oppose all their mea-^ures , that he would have 
been sent to the Tower by the Commons as a stifler of the 
Popish Plot, and by the King as an accomplice in the Bye- 
House Plot , and that, if he had escaped being hanged, first 
by Scroggs, and then by Jefferies, he would, after manfully 
opposmg James the Second through years of tyianny, have 
been seized with a fit of compassion at the very moment 
of the Revolution, have voted for a regency, and died a 
nonjuror 

We do not dispute that the royal party contained many 
excellent men and excellent citizens But this we say, that 
they did not discern those times The peculiar glory of the 
Houses of Parliament is that, in the great plague and mor- 
tality of constitutions, they took their st^d between the 
bvmg and the dead. At the very crisis of our destiny, at 
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the Very moment when the fate which had passed on every 
other nation was about to pass on England, they arrested 
the danger. 

Those who conceive that the parliamentary leaders were 
desirous merely to maintain the old constitution, and those 
who represent them as conspiring to subvert it are eqnally m 
error The old constitution, as we have attempted to show, 
“could not be maintained The progress of time, the increase 
of wealth, the diftuaion of knowledge, the great change in 
the European system of war, rendered it impossible that any 
ot the iTionarchies of the middle ages should continue to 
exist on the old footing The prerogative of the crown was 
constant 1} advancing If the privileges of the people were 
to remain absolutely stationary, they would relatively retro- 
gi lUle The irionarcliical and demociatical parts ot the govem- 
uuMit weie placed in a situation not unlike that of the two 
bi others in the Fairy Qnoeii, one of whom saw the soil of Ins 
inhentimee daily washed away by the tide and joined to that 
of his inal The portions liiul at first been faiilj meted out 
]3y a natural and constant transfer, the one had been ex- 
tended , the other had dwindled to nothing A new partition, 
or a ooiiipensation, was nocc'ssary to restoie the oiiginal 
equality 

It was now, theieforo, absolntidy necessary to violate the 
fiiriiKu i)ai'l of the constitution, in order to preseiwe its spirit 
This might have been done, as it was done at the Revolution, 
bv expelling the reigning family, and calling to the tin one 
princes who, reJjing solely on an elective title, would find it 
necessary to respect the privileges and follow the advice of 
the assemblies to which they owed e\ery thing, to pass every 
bill which the Legislature strongly pressed upon them, and 
to fill the oihees ot state with men in whom the Legislature 
confided But, as the two Houses did not choose to change 
the dynasty, it was luKJessary that they should do directly 
what ut the lie volution was done indiiectly. Nothing is 
more usual than to hear it said that, if the Houses liad con- 
tont+^d them selves wuth making such a reform in the goveni- 
ment under Charles as was afterwai-ds made under Wilham, 
they would have had tlie highest claim to national gratitude, 
and that lu their violence they overshot the mark But how 
was it possible to make such a settlement under Charles ? 
Charles was not, like William and the prmces of the Hano- 
verian line, bound by community of interests and dangers to 
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the Parliament. It was therefore neoesBary that he should 
be bound by treaty and statute. 

Mr. Hallam reprobates, m language which has a little sur- 
prised us, the nineteen propositions into which the Par- 
liament digested its scheme. Is it possible to doubt that, 
if James the Second had remained m the island, and had 
been suffered, as he probably would in that case have been 
suffered, to keep his crown, conditions to the full as hard 
would have been imposed on him ^ On the other hand, we 
fully admit that, if the Long Parliament had pronounced 
the departure of Charles from London an abdication, and had 
called Essex or Northumberland to the throne, the new prince 
might have safely been suffered to reign without such restric- 
tions His situation would have been a sufficient guarantee 

In the nuieteen propositions we see very little to blame 
except the articles agam&t the Catholics These, hov^ever, 
were in the spirit of that age , and to some sturdy churchmen 
in our own, they may seem to palliate even the good which 
the Long Parliament effected The regulation with respect 
to new creations of Peers is the only other article about which 
we entertain any doubt One of the propositions is that the 
judges shall hold their offices during good behaviour To this 
surely no exception will be taken The right of directing 
the education and marriage of the princes was most properly 
claimed by the Parliament, on the same ground on which, 
after the Revolution, it was enacted, that no kmg, on pain of 
forfeiting his throne, should espouse a Papist Unless we 
condemn the statesmen of the Revolution, who conceived that 
England could not safely be governed by a sovereign married 
to a Catholic queen, we can scarcely condemn the Long Par- 
liament because, having a sovereign so situated, they thought 
it necessary to place him under strict restraints The influ- 
ence of Henrietta Mana had already been deeply felt in pob- 
tical affairs In the regulation of her family, in the education 
and marriage of her children, it was still more likely to be 
felt There might be another Catholic queen, possibly, a 
Catholic kmg. Little as we are disposed to join in the vul- 
gar clamour on this subject, we think that such an event 
ought to be, if possible, averted ; and this could only be done, 
if Charles was to be left on the throne, by plocmg his domes- 
tic arrangements under the control of Parliament. 

A veto on the appointment of ministers was demanded. 
Bnt this veto Parbament has virtually possessed ever since 
the Revolution. It is no doubt very far better that Ihis 
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power of the legislature should be exercised as it is now 
oxaroised, when any great occasion calls for interference, than 
that at every change the Commons should have to signify 
their api)Tobation or disapprobation in form. But, unless a 
new family had been placed on the throne, we do not see how 
this power could have been exercised as it is now exercised. 
We again repeat, that no restraints which could be imposed 
on the princes who reigned after the Revolution could have 
addend to the security which their title aiForded. They were 
compelled to court their parliaments. But from Charles 
nothing was to be expected which was not set down m the 
bond 

It was not stipulated that the King should give up his 
negatzio on acts of Pailiainent But the Commons had cer- 
tunly shown a strong disposition to exact this security also 
‘‘ Siuh a doctiine,^’ says Mr Hallam, ‘■‘was m this country 
ns n^pngnant to the whole history of our laws, as it was in- 
coiiipatible with the subsistence of the monarchy in any thing 
more than a nominal pieeiniiience Now this article has 
been as eomidotely earned into effect by the Reiolution as if 
it Inid b(‘c»ii lormally msoited in the Bill of Eights and the 
Act of Settlement We are surprised, we coutess, that Mr 
Hallam should attac h so much importance to a prerogative 
which has not been exercised tor a hundred and thirty years, 
which probably will iie\oi be exercised again, and which can 
scarcely, in any conceivable case, be exercised for a salutary 
purpose 

But the great security, the security without which every 
otlier would liave been insufBcient, was the power of the 
sword This both parties thoroughly understood The Par- 
liament insisted on having the command of the militia and 
Ihe direction of the Irish war ‘‘ By God, not for an hour ’ 
exiduimed the King “Keep the mihtia/’ said the Queen, 
after the defeat of the royal party “ Keep the mihtia , that 
will bring back ever^’thing ” That, by the old constitution, 
no imhtary authority was lodged m the Parliament, Air! 
Hiillam hiis cleaily shown. That it is a species of authority 
which ought not to be permanently lodged in large and 
divided assemblies, must, we think, m fairness be conceded. 
Opposition, publicity, long discussion, frequent compromise , 
tliese are the charaetenstics of the proceeduigs of such assem- 
blies Unity, seci-ecy, decision, are the qualities which mili- 
tary arrangements require There were, therefore, serious 
objections to the pi-oposition of the Hoiises on this subject. But 
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on the other hand, to trust such a hmg, at such a crisis, Tvith 
the very weapon which, in hands less dangerous, had de- 
stroyed 80 many free constitutions, would have been the ex- 
treme of rashness The jealousy with which the oligarchy of 
Venice and the States of Holland regarded their generals and 
armies induced them perpetually to interfere in matters of 
which they were incompetent to judge This pohey secured 
them against military usurpation, but placed them under great 
disadvantages in war The uncontrolled power which the 
King of France exercised over his troops enabled him to con- 
(|i]er his enemies, but enabled him also to oppress his people. 
Was there any intermediate course ? None, we confess, alto- 
gether free fiom objection But, on the whole, we conceive 
that the best measure would have been that which the Paiha- 
ment ovei and over proposed, namely, that for a limited time 
the power of the sword should be left to the two Houses, and 
that it should revert to the Crown when the constitution should 
be hrinly established, and when the new securities of freedom 
should be so far strengthened by prescription that it would be 
dilhcult to employ even a standing army for the puqiose 
of subverting them 

Mr Hallam thinks that the dispute might easily have been 
coiiiproinised, by enacting that the King should have no 
power to keep a standing army on foot without the consent of 
Parliament. He reasons as if the question had been merely 
theoretical, and as if at that time no army had becu wanted 
“ The kingdom,'’ he Says, might have well dispensed, in that 
age, with any military organization ’’ Now, we thuik that 
Mr Hallam overlooks the most important circmnsfance in the 
whole case Ireland was actually m rebellion , and a great 
expedition would obviously be necessary to reduce that king- 
dom to obedience The Houses had therefore to consider, not 
an abstract question of law, but an urgent practical question, 
directly involving the safety of the state They had to con- 
sider the expediency of immediately giving a great army to a 
King who was at least as desirous to put down the Parliament 
of England as to conquer the insurgents of Ireland 

Of course we do not mean to defend all the measures of the 
Houses Far from it There never was a perfect man. It 
would, therefore, be the height of absurdity to expect a 
perfect party or a perfect assembly. For large bodies are far 
more likely to err than individuals. The passions are inflamed 
by sympathy , the fear of punishment and the sense of shame 
are diminished by partition Every day we see men do for 
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their faction what they would die rather than do for them- 
selres. 

Scarcely any private quarrel ever happens, in which the 
right and wrong axe so exquisitely divided that all the right 
lies on one side, and all the wrong on the other. But here 
was a schism which separated a great nation into two parties. 
Of these parties, each was composed of many smaller parties 
Bach contained many members, who differed far less from 
their moderate opponents than from their violent allies. 
Each reckoned among its supporters many who were detei- 
iJiJin^d in tlipir choice by some accident of birth, of connexion, 
or of lociil aituiition Each of them attracted to itself in mul- 
titudes those lierce and turbid spirits, to whom the clouds 
and wliulwinds of the political hunacane are the atmosphere 
of hie A party, like a camp, has its sutlers and camp-fol- 
lowers, as well as its soldiers In its progiess it collects 
round it a vast retinue, composed of people who thrive by its 
custom or are amused by its display, who may be sometimes 
reckoned, in an ostentatious eiiumeratiuii, as forming a part 
of it, but who give no aid to its operations, and take but a 
languid inti‘rest in its success, who relax its discipline and 
dishonour its flag by their inegularities, and who, after a 
disaster, are perfectly ready to cut the tliioats and nfle the 
baggage of tlieii compaiuuiis 

Thus it IS in every great division, and thus it was in our 
civil war On both sides there was, undoubtedly, enough of 
criiiic uiid enougli of on or to disgust any man who did not 
rohoct that tlio w'hole history of the species is made up of 
little except crimes and eiTois Misanthropy is not the 
tc*m|K?r which qualifies a man to act m great affairs, or to 
judge of them. 

“ Of the Parliament,” says Mr HaUnm, “ it may be said, 
I think, with not greater seventy than truth, that scarce two 
or three public acts of justice, humanity, or generosity, and 
very few of political wisdom or courage, are recorded of them, 
from their quarrel with the Xing, to their expulsion by 
Cromwell ” Those who may agree with us m the opinion 
winch we have expressed as to the original demands of the 
Parliament wiU scarcely concur in this strong censure. The 
propositions which the Houses made at Oxford, at Uxbridge, 
and at Newcastle, were in strict accordance with these de- 
mands. In the darkest period of the war, they showed no 
disposition to concede any vital principle. In the fulness of 
their success, they showed no disposition to encioach beyond 
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tihese limits. In this respect we cannot but think that they 
showed justice and generosity, as well as pohtical wisdom 
and courage. 

The Parliament was certainly far from faultless. We fully 
agree with Mr Hallam m reprobating their treatment of 
Laud Por the individual, indeed, we entertain a more im- 
mitigated contempt than for any other character m our his- 
tory The fondness with which a portion of tlie church 
regards his memory, can be compared only to that perversity 
of affection which sometimes leads a mother to select the 
monster or the idiot of the family as the object of her esj)e- 
ciiXl favour, Mr Hallam has incidentally observed, that, in 
the correspondence of Laud with Strrifford, there are no mdi- 
cations of a sense of duty towards God or man The admirers 
of the Archbishop have, in consequence, inflicted upon the 
public a crowd of extracts dosigned to prove the contrary 
Now, m all those jictssages, we see nothing which a prelate as 
wicked as Pi)pe Alexander or Cardinal Dnbois ini^ht not have 
written Those passages indicate no sense of duty to God or 
man, but simply a stiong interest m the prosperity and dig- 
nity of the Older to which the writer belonged, an interest 
which, wlien kept within certain limits, does not deserve cen- 
sure, hut wliicli can never be considered as a virtue Laud 
IS anxious to accommodate satisfactorily the disputes in the 
University of Dublin He regrets to hear that a church is 
used as a stable,' and tliat the benefices of Ireland are veiy 
poor He is desirous that, however small a congregation may 
be, service should be regularly perfonned He expresses a 
wish that the judges of the court before winch questions of 
tithe are generally brought should he selected with a view to 
the interest of the clergy All this may be very propei , and 
it may be very piopcr that an alderman should stand up for 
the tolls of his borough, and an East India director for the 
charter of his Company But it is ridiculous to say that 
these thmgs mdicate piety and benevolence No pninate, 
though he were the most abandoned of mankmd, could wish 
to see the body, with the influence of which his own influence 
was identical, degraded in the public estimation by mtemal 
dissensions, by the rumoua state of its edifices, and by the 
slovenly performance of its ntes We willingly acknowledge 
that the particular letters m question have very httle harm 
in them , a compliment which cannot often be paid either to 
the writings or to the actions of Laud 

Bad as the Archbishop was, however, he was not a traitor 
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Within the statute. Nor was he by any means so formidable 
as to be a proi>er subject for a retrospective ordinance of the 
Legislature. His mind had not expansion enough to compre- 
hend a great scheme, good or bad His oppressive acts were 
not, like those of the Earl oi Strafford, paits of an extensive 
system They were the luxuries in which a mean and irri- 
table disposition indulges itself from day to day, the excesses 
ii.itural to a little mind in a great place The severest pun- 
ishment which tlie two Houses could have inflicted on him 
would have been to set him at liberty and send him to Ox- 
ford There he might have staid, tortured by his own dia- 
bolical temper, hungering for Puritans to pillory and mangle, 
plaguing tLi(‘ (^avaliers, for want of somebody else to plague, 
vvitJi Ills xjeevishness and absurdity, performing grimaces and 
unties 111 the cathedral, continuing that incomparable diary, 
whuh we never see without forgetting the vices of his heart 
III t]ie iiiibeeihtj of his intellect, iniiiutiiig down his dreams, 
counting the diops of blood which fell fiom his nose, watch- 
ing the direction of the salt, and listening lor the note of the 
Hcieoeh-owls Contemptuous mercy vvas the only vengeance 
whuh it became the Pailiament to take on such a ridiculous 
old bigot 

Tiic Houses, it must be acknowledged, committed great 
orrois 111 the conduit of the war, or rather one great error, 
wliuh brought their affairs into a condition requiring the 
most perilous ex|K^dients. The pailiainentary leadeis of what 
may be called the first generation, Essex, Manchester, 
Noi*tliumberland, Hollis, even Pyin, all the most eminent 
men, m short, Hampden excepted, were inclined to half 
measures They dreaded a decisive victory almost as much 
as a decisiv^o overthrow They wished to bring the King into 
a situation winch might render it necessary for him to grant 
their just and wise demands, but not to subvert the constitu- 
tion or to change the dynasty They were afraid of serving 
the purposes of those tierce and determined enemies of mon- 
luchy, who now begiui to show themselves in the lower ranks 
of the party The war was, therefore, conducted m a languid 
and inefficient manner A resolute leader might have brought 
it to a close m a month Af the end of three campaigns, 
hovrever, the event was still dubious ; and that it had not 
been decidedly unfiivourable to the cause of liberty was prin- 
cipally owing to the skill and energy which the more violent 
Boundheads had displayed in subordmate situations The 
conduct of Fairfax and CromweD at Marston had exhibited a 
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remarkable contrast to that of Essex at Edgehih, and to that 
of Waller at Lansdowne 

If there be any truth established by the unirersal expe- 
rience of nations, it is this, that to carry the spirit of peace 
into war is a weak and cruel policy The time of negotiation 
IS the time for deliberation and delay But when an extreme 
case calls for that remedy which is in its own nature most 
violent, and which, in such cases, is a remedy only because it 
is violent, it is idle to think of mitigating and diluting 
Languid war can do nothing which negotiation or submission 
will not do better and to act on any other principle is, not 
to save blood and money, but to squander them 

This the parliamentary leaders found The third year of 
hostilities was drawing to a close , and they had not con- 
quered the King They had not obtained even those ad- 
vantages which they had expected from a policy obviously 
erroneous in a military point of view They had wished to 
husband their resources They now found that, in enter- 
prises like theirs, parsimony is the worst profusion They 
had hoped to effect a reconciliation The event taught them 
that the best way to conciliate is to bring the work of de- 
st^ruction to a speedy termination. By their moderation 
many lives and much property had been wasted The angry 
passions which, if the contest had been short, would have 
died away almost as soon as they appeared, had fixed them- 
selves m the form of deep and lasting hatred A military 
caste had grown up Those who had been induced to take 
up arms by the patriotic feelings of citizens had begun to 
entei’tain the professional feelings of soldiers Above all, 
the leaders of the party had forfeited its confidence If they 
had, by their valour and abilities, gained a complete victory, 
their influence might have been sufficient to prevent their 
associates from abusing it It was now necessary to choose 
more resolute and uncompromising commanders Unhappily 
the illustrious man who alone united in himself all the talents 
and virtues which the crisis required, who alone could have 
saved his country from the present dangers without plunging 
her into others, who alone could have united all tlie friends 
of liberty m obedience to his commanding genius and hia 
venerable name, was no more Somethmg might still be 
done The Houses might still avert that worst of all evils, 
the triumphant return of an imperious and unprincipled 
master They might still preserve London from all the 
liorrors of rapme, massacre, and lust But their hopes of a 
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victoiy as BpotlesB as their cause, of a reconciliatiQn “which 
might tnit together the hearts of all honest Englishmen for 
the defence of the public good, of durable tranquillity, of 
temperate freedom, were buned in the grave of Hampden 
The self-denying ordmance was passed, and the army was 
remodelled These measures were undoubtedly full of danger. 
But all that was left to the Parliament was to take the less 
of tn o dangers And we think that, even if they could have 
accurately loioseen all that followed, their decision ought to 
have been the same Under any circumstances, wo should 
liave preferred Cromwell to Charles But there could be no 
comparison between Cromwell and Charles victorious, Charles 
restored, Charles enabled to feed fat all the hungry grudges 
of Ins sniilmg rancour and Ins cringing pride The next 
visit of las Majesty to las faithful Commons would have been 
more serious than that with which he last honoured them , 
more senoiis than that which their own Geneial paid them 
some years after The King would scarce liave been content 
with jirnying that the Loid would deliver him from Vane, or 
with pulling Mai-ieu by the cloak If, by fatal mismanage- 
nient, no tiling was left to England but a choice of tyrants, 
the last tyrant whom she should have chosen was Charles 
From the apiirehensu)n (»f this worst evil the Houses were 
soon delivered h}' their new leaders The aimies of Charles 
were eveiv where routed, las fastnesses stormed. Ins party 
humbled and subjugated The King himselt fell mto the 
hands of the Parhainoiit , and both the King and the Parlia- 
ment soon fell into the hands of the army The fate of both 
tlie captiV(‘‘S was the same Both were treated alternately 
with respect and with insult At length the natural life of 
one, und the political hfe of the other, were termmated by 
iiolciice , and the power for which both had straggled was 
united m a smglc hand !Men naturally S3mipathi8e with 
the calamities oi mdivuluals , hut they are luclmed to look on 
a lallen part} with contempt rather than with j)ity Thus 
misfortune turned the gnnitest of Parhaments mto the de- 
spised Eurnp, and the worst of Kings into the Blessed Martyr. 

Mr Hall am decidedly condemns the execution of Charles , 
and in all that he savs on that subject we heartily agree 
We fully concur wnth him m thinkmg that a great social 
BchiBin, such iia the cu il war, is not to be confounded with an 
ordinary treason, and that the vanquished ought to be treated 
according to the rules, not of municipal, but of mternational 
law. In this cime the distinction is of the leas importance, 
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becauae both international and mniucipal law were m favour 
of Charles. He was a prisoner of war by the former, a King by 
the latter By neither was he a traitor. If he had been suc- 
cessful, and had put his leading opponents to death, he would 
have deserved severe censure, and this without reference to 
the justice or injustice of his cause. Yet the opponents of 
Charles, it must be admitted, were technically guilty of trea- 
son. He might have sent them to the scaffold without viola- 
ting any estabhshed princiide of jurisprudence. He would not 
have been compelled to overturn the whole constitution in 
order to reach them. Here his own case differed widely fiom 
theirs Not only was his condemnation in itself a measure 
which only the strongest necessity could vindicate , but it 
could not be procured without taking several previous steps, 
every one of which would have required the strongest necessity 
to vindicate it It could not be procured without dissolving 
the government by military force, without establishing prece- 
dents of the most dangerous description, without creating diffi- 
culties which the next ten years were spent in removing, with- 
out puUmg down institutions which it soon became necessary 
to reconstruct, and setting up others which almost every man 
was soon impatient to destroy It was necessary to strike the 
House of Lords out of the constitution, to exclude members 
of the House of Commons by force, to make a new crime, a 
new tribunal, a new mode of procedure The whole legislative 
and judicial systems were trampled down for the purpose of 
taking a single head Not only those parts of the constitution 
which the republicans were desirous to destroy, but those 
which they wished to retam and exalt, were deeply injured by 
these transactions High Courts ot Justice began to usurp 
the functions of juries The remaining delegates of the 
people were soon driven from their seats by the same military 
violence which had enabled them to exclude their colleagues. 

If Charles had been the last of his line, there would have 
been an intelligible reason for putting him to death. But 
the blow which terminated his life at once transferred the 
allegiance of every Royalist to on heir, and an heir who was 
at liberty. To kill the individual was, under such circum- 
stances, not to destroy, but to release the King 

We detest the character of Charles 5 but a man ought not 
to he removed by a law ex post facto^ even constitutionally 
procured, merely because he is detestable He must also be 
very dangerous. We can scarcely conceive that any clanger 
which a state can apprehend from any individual could justify 
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tlie violent measures which were necessary to procure a 
sentence against Charles But m fact the danger amounted 
to nothing There was indeed danger from the attachment 
of a large party to hie office But this danger his execution 
only increased His personal influence was little indeed 
He had lost the contidence of every party Churchmen, 
Catholics, Presbyterians, Independents, his enemies, his 
fnends, his tools, English, Scotch, Irish, all divisions and 
subdivisions of his people had been deceived by him. His 
most atfacliod councillors turned away with shame and 
anguisli fioin his false and hollow policy, 23lot intertwined 
with plot, mine sprung beneath mine, agents disowned, 
promises evaded, one pledge given in private, another in 
public “ Oh, Mr Secretary,"’ says Clarendon in a letter to 
Nicholas, “those stratagems have given me more sad hours 
than all the misfortunes in war wliicli have befallen the King, 
and look like the effects of God’s anger towards us ” 

The abilities of Charles were not formidable IIis taste 
in the line arts was indeed exc|iusito , and few modern 
sovereigns have written or spoken better. But he was not 
fit for active life In negotiation he was ahvays trying to 
dupe others, and duping oul} himself As a soldier, he was 
fe<‘ble, dilator}", and miserably wanting, not in personal 
courage, but in the jiresenee of mmd which lus station re- 
cpiired Ills delay at Gloucester saved the ]>arliainontaiy 
jiarty from destruction At Naseby, in the very crisis of his 
foitune, Ins want of self-possession spread a fatal panic 
through Ins army The story which Clarendon tells of that 
atfuii reminds ns of the excuses by which Bessus and Bobadil 
explain their cudgellings A Scotch nobleman, it seems, 
begged the King not to run upon lus death, took hold of his 
bridle, and turned his horse round No man who had much 
value for lus life would lia\e tried to perform the bame 
friendl} office on that day lor Oliver Cromwell 

One thing, and one alone, could make Charles dangerous, 
a violent death IIis tvraiiny could not break the higli 
spirit of the English jx^ople His arms could not conquer, 
his arts could not decen e them , but his hunuliation and his 
execution melted them into a generous compassion Men 
who die on a scaffold foi political offences almost always die 
well The cies of thousands aie fixed upon them Enemies 
and admirers are w-atching then demeanour Every tone of 
voice, every change of colour, is to go down to posterity 
Escape la impossible Supplication is vam In such a situa- 
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tion, pnde and despair have often been known to nci-ve the 
weakest minds with fortitude adequate to the occaBiou 
Charles died patiently and bravely , not more patiently oi 
bravely, indeed, than many other victims of political rage , 
not more patiently or bravely than his own Judges, who were 
not only killed, but tortured , or than Vane, who hrid always 
been considered as a timid man. However, the King’s con- 
duct during his trial and at his execution made a prodigious 
impression His subjects began to love his memory as heartily 
.18 they had hated his person , and posterity has estimated his 
character fiom his death rather than fiom his hfe. 

To represent Charles as a martyr in the cause of Episcojiacy 
13 absurd Those who j)iit him to death cared as little for the 
Absoinbly of Divines as for the Convocation, and would, in all 
probability, only have hated him the more if he had agieed 
to set up the Presbyterian discipline Indeed, in spite -of 
tlie opinion of Mr Hall am, we are inclined to think that tbe 
attachment of Cliailos to the Church of England was alto- 
gether political. Human nature is, we admit, so capricious 
that there may be a single sensitive point in a conscience 
which eieiy wheie else is callous A man without truth or 
huiiiauity may have some strange scruples about a tiifle 
There was one devout warrior in the royal camp whose piety 
bore a great resemblance to that which is ascribed to the 
King We mean Culonel Turner That gallant Cavalier was 
hanged, after the Eeatoration, foi a flagitious burglaiy. At 
the gallows he told the crowd that his mind received great 
consolation fioin one leflection he had always taken otf hib 
hat when he went into a chuich The character of Charles 
would scarcely rise lu our estimation, if we believed that he 
was pricked in conscience after the manner of this worthy 
loyalist, and that, while violating all the first rules of 
Christian morality, he was sincerely scrupulous about church- 
government But we acquit him of such weakness In 1641, 
he deliberately confirmed the Scotch Declaration which stated 
that the government of the church by archishops and bishops 
was contrary to the word of God In 1645, he appears to 
have offeied to set up Popery in Ireland. That a King who 
had established the Presbyterian religion m one kingdom, 
and who was willing to establish the Catholic religion in 
another, should have insurmountable scruples about the 
ecclesiastical constitution of the third, is altogether in- 
credible. He himself says in his letters that he looks on 
Episcopacy as a stronger su 2 )port of monarchical power than 
von V, p 
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ev^n the army. From canses which we liave already con- 
sidered, the Established Church had been, since the Eefonna- 
tion, the great bulwark of the prerogative Charles wished, 
therefoio, to preserve it lie thought himself necessary both 
to the Pailiameut and to the army. He did not foresee, tiU 
too late, thiit, by paltering with the Presbyterians, he should 
put both them and himself mto the power of a fiercer and 
more daring party If ho had foreseen it, we suspect that 
th(3 royal blood which still cries to Heaven, every thirtieth 
of Januaiy, Ibr judgments only to bo aveited by salt-fisli 
and egg- sauce, would never have been shed One who had 
swallowed the iScotch Declaration would scarcely strain at 
the (^wiuiant 

The (loath of Charles and the strong measures which 
1 (h 1 to it raised Cromwell to a height of power fatal to the 
lilt ant ( ’ominonwealth No men occupy so splendid a place 
III history as those who ha\e founded monarchies on the ruins 
of republican institutions Their gloiy, it not of the purest, 
IS assuredly oi the most seductive and dazzling kind. In 
nations broken to the cinb, in nations long accustomed to 
be tmnshirred fiom one tyrant to anothei, a man without 
ouiiuoiit ([U.ilities nifiy easily gain supreme power The de- 
leetion ol a troop of guards, a consx)iracy of evmnehs, a popu- 
lar tumuli, might pLice an indolent senator ora brutal soldier 
ew live throne oi the Itomaii woild. Similar i evolutions have 
ofiim oceurred in the despotic Btat(\s of Asia But a com- 
nniuitv wliuli lias henid the voice of truth and experienced 
tJie ]il(‘n sines of Jilieity, m which the merits of statesineii 
and of systems aie freely canvassed, m which obedience is 
])rud, not to persons, but to laws, in which magistrates are 
legjirded, not as the lords, hut as the servants of the public 
111 which the excitement of j^aiiry is a necessary of life, in 
winch political warfaie is reduced to a system of tactics, 
such a com mu in ty is not easily reduced to servitude Beasts 
of burden may easily l>e managed by a new master But will 
the wild ass submit to the bonds ^ Will the unicorn serve 
and abide by the enb'^ Will leviathan hold out liis nostrils 
to the hook ^ The mv Ihological conqueror of the East, whose 
onchajitinents 1 educed wild beasts to the tameness of domestic 
cattle, and who harnessed lions and tigeis to his chanot, is 
but an imperfect type of those exti*aordinarj mmds which 
have thrown a spell on the fierce spirits of nations unaccus- 
tomeii to control, and have compelled raging factions to obey 
their reins and swell their tnumjih The enterprise, be it 
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gCMDd or bad, is one which, requires a truly great man It 
demands courage, activity, energy, wisdom, firmnesa, con- 
spicuous virtues, or vices so splendid and allurmg os to 
leseinble virtues. 

Those who have succeeded in this arduous undertaking 
form a very small and a very remarkable class Parents of 
tyranny, heirs of freedom, kings among citizens, citizens 
among kings, they unite in themselves the characteristics of 
the system which sjirings fiom them, and those of the system 
fiom which they have sprung Their reigns shine with a 
double light, the last and dearest rays of departing freedom 
mingled with the first and brightest glories of empne in its 
dawn The high qualities of such a jirincc lend to clesj^otisiu 
itself a chinm drawn from the libi^rt}' under which they were 
formed, and vliicli they have destroyed lie resembles an 
European who settles witlnii the Tro])ics, and carries thither 
tlie strength and the- energetic liabits acquiied in regions 
more inopitious to the constitution lie dillers as wid(dy 
Ironi piinces nursed m the purple of impeiial cradles, as the 
ccmipanions of Gama fiom their dwarfish and imbecile i>io- 
geny which, boin in a climate uiifavouiablo to its growth and 
beauty, degeneiates more and moie, at every descent, fiom 
the qualities of the oiiginal conquerors 

In this class three men stand preeminent, Caesar, Cromwell, 
and Bonaparte Tlie liigln^st place in tins remarkable tiium- 
\ irate belongs undoubtedly to Cresar He united the talents 
of Bona2)aite to tliose of Cioiuwell, and he possessed also, 
what neitlior Cromwell nor Bonaparte x^oesessed, loaniiiig, 
biste, wit, eloquence, the sentiments and the nianneis of an 
a< coniplished gentb'xnan 

Between CromweU and Napoleon Mr. Hallanilias instituted 
a parallel, scarcely loss ingenious than that which Burke has 
drawn between Bichard Ccenr de Lion and Charles the Twelfth 
of Sweden In tins parallel, however, and indeed throughout 
Ins woik, we think that he hardly gives Cromwell fair mea- 
siiie “ Cromwell,” says he, ^^far unlike his antitype, nevei 
showed an}’- signs of a legislative mind, or any define to place 
Ins renown on that noblest basis, the amelioration of Social in- 
stitutions.” The difference in this respect, we conceive, was not 
in the character of the men, but in the chaiacter of the revo- 
lutions by means of which they rose to power. The cml w.n 
in England had been undertaken to defend and restore , th(' 
republicans of France set themselves to destroy In England, 
the principles of the common law had never been disturbed, 
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and most even of its forms had been held sacred In IVance, 
the law and its ministers had been swept away together In 
France, therefore, legislation necessarily became the first 
business of the first settled government which rose on the 
luins of the old system The admirers of Inigo Jones have 
alwsiys maintained that his works are inferior to those of Sir 
Christopher Wren, only because the great fire of London gave 
Wren such a held for the display of his powers as no architect 
in the history of the woild ever possessed. Similar allow- 
ance must be made for (Vomwell If he erected little that 
was new, it was because there had been no general devastation 
io ii space for liim. As it was, lie reformed the repro 
8(mtrLtiA c system m a most judicious tnanner He rendered 
the administration of justice uniform throughout tlie island. 
Wo will qiiob' a liassago from liis Parliament 

ni Bex)temb(‘i, lG"iO, which contains, we tliiiik, simple and 
mdo as the diction is, stionger indications of a legislative 
mind, than an^ to he found in the whole i.uige of orations 
doliveied on sn(‘h or(asu)ns before oi since 

“There is one gtuieial gi nuance in the nation It is the 
law I t hiuk, I ina}'" saj it, I have as onimeni ludges m this 
land as have been had, oi that the nation lias had for these 
many jivirs Tiuly, I could be paiticul.ir as to the executne 
2 )ait, to the a diuinist ration , but th.it would trouble \ou 
But the trutli of it is, tbeio aie w'ukod and aboirimable laws 
that will be iii join to alter To Ling a man for six- 

2 )ence, tlnoepcnct', 1 hiiow^ not wdiiit, — to li.ing for a trifh*, 
ami pardon niiirdoi, is in the laiiustration of the law through 
the ill framing of it I have kiioun in my ex2)erieiice abo- 
iiuuable nnuders quitted, and to see lueu lose then lives hu 
}>otty matters ^ Tins is a thing that God will leckon for, 
and I wish it may not ho upon tins nation a day longer than 
you h.ive au opportniuty to give a lemedy, and 1 lio 2 »e I 
shall cheerliillY join wuth you in it ’’ 

Mr Halhini truly says that, though it is impossible to rank 
Cioiiiw^ell with Napoleon as a general, yet ‘‘ his exploits were 
as much abo\e the lei el of his contemporaries, and more the 
effects of ail original uuedueatod capacity ” Bonaparte wus 
trained in the best military schools , the army which he led 
t^i Italy was one of the finest that ever existed Cromwell 
passed his youth uud the \n\mQ of his m.uihood in a civil 
situation He never looked on w^ar till he was more than 
forty years old Ih) liad first to form himself, and then to 
ibmi Ids tiXKjps, Out of raw levies he created an army, the 
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bravest and the best disciplined, the most orderly in peace, 
and the most terrible in war, that Europe had seen H(* 
called this body into existence He led it to conquest He 
never fought a battle without gaining it. He never gained 
a battle without annihilating the force opposed to him Tet 
his victories were not the highest glory of his military sys- 
tem The respect which his troops paid to property, then 
attachment to the laws and religion of their country, their 
submission to the civd power, their temperance, their intel- 
ligence, their industry, are without parallel It was aftoi 
the Eestoration that the spirit which their great leader had 
inlused into them was most signally displayed At the com- 
mand of the established government, an established govern- 
ment which had no means of cntorciiig obedience, fifty 
thousand soldiers, whose backs no ciiemy had ever seen, 
either in domestic oi in continental war, laid down their 
arms, and retired into the nia‘?s of the i>ec»ple, thcncofcu'ward 
to be distinguished only by supenor diligence, sobriety, and 
rognlaiity m tlie pursuits of peace, from the other members 
of the community which they had saved 

In the general spirit and character of lus administration, 
we think Cromwell far superior to Nnpoleon. “ In civil 
government,” says Mr Hallam, “there can be no adequate 
paiallel between one who had sucked only the dregs of a 
besotted fanaticism, and one to whom the stores of reason 
and philosophy were open ” These exjiressions, it seems to 
us, convey the highest eulogiuni on our gieat countryman 
Eeason and philosophy did not teach the conqueror of Europe 
to command liis i)assions, or to jnirsue, as a first object, the 
happiness of his people Tliey did not prevent him fiom 
iisking his fame and his power in a li antic contest against 
the principles of human natuie and the laws of tlie physical 
wuild, against the lage of the winter and the liberty of the 
sea they did not exempt Lira from the influence of that 
most pernicious of superstitions, a presumptuous fatalism 
They did not preserve him from the inebriation of prosperity, 
or restrain him from indecent querulousness in adversity 
On the other hand, the fanaticism of Cromwell never urged 
him on impracticable undertakings, or confused his perception 
of the public good Our countryman, inferior to Bonaparte 
ui invention, was far superior to him in wisdom The French 
Emperor is among conquerors what Voltaire is among writers, 
a miraculous child His splendid ‘gemus was frequently 
clouded by fits of humour as absurdly perverse as those of 
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the pet of the mireGrj, "who quarrels with his food, and dashes 
his playthings to jiieces* Cioinwell was emphatically a man 
He possessed, m an eminent degree, that masculine and full- 
grown robustness of mind, that equally diffused intellectual 
health, which, if our national partiality does not mislead 
us, has pee dial 1> characteiised the great men of England 
Never was any ruler so conspicuously bcjiii lor sovereignty 
The cup whi^dihas intoxicated almost all others sobered liun. 
If IS spirit, lestless from its o^vn buoyancy m a lower spheie, 
lepOHcd III nia]estic placidity os soon as it had reached the 
le\cl con genial to it He had nothing m common with that 
large class of nnuiwho divstmguish themselves m subordinate 
posts, and whob(3 incapacity becomes obvious as soon as the 
public Yon'o summons them to take the lead Hapidly as his 
foi tunes gr(‘W, Ins mind expanded inoie lapidly still Iiisig- 
Nithiaiit as a privaie citizen, he was a great general, he was 
a still gieatoi 2 >iince Na[>olcun had a iheatiic‘al manner, 
in wdiich ilie coarstuiose of a reioliitionary guard-iooin was 
1 tended wiili ihe ceremony of the old Couit of Versailles 
('lomwcdl, bv the confobbioii evcui of Ins enemies, exhibited 
in Ills dmneaijoiir the simple and natuial nobleness of a man 
junther asliairuHl of his cuigiii nor vain of his elevation, of a 
man who had found his pioper place in society, and who felt 
ac‘cnre that In^ was (uiripetent to fill it E.is}, even to fami- 
liarity, wheii^ Ills owai dignity was conconicd, he w^aa piinc- 
tilions on]} foj his counir\. His owm character he left to 
take caie cd itself , lie lidt it to be defended by liis victories 
111 WMF, and Ins lefornis in peace But he was a jealous and 
nil pla (‘able guaidian of the public lionoui. He suffered a 
(la/y Quaker to insult him iii the g<illei) of Whitehall, and 
nweiiged hiiuself only by liberating hiiu and giving him a 
duuioi But li(' was prepaied to risk the chances of wrar to 
a\eugc‘ the blood of a pruate Englishman 

soveicvgu evei* CLiiried to the tin one bo large a portion 
of the Ivst cpialities of th(‘ middling oiders, so stiong a sjm- 
liatliy w’lth the teelings and interests of his people He was 
soinetunea driven to arbitrary measures , but he had a high, 
stout, honest, English Leait Hence it w^as that he loved to 
surround lus flu one with such men as Hale and Blake Hence 
it was that he allcoved so laig-e a share of political liberty to 
his subjects, and that, even w'-lieii an ojiposition dangerous to 
Ills ]»ower and to his pci'scm almost compelled him to gewem 
by the swoixl, he w\us still anxious to leave a genu from which, 
at a mort' favourable season, f r ee institutions might spring We 
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firmly believe that, if his fixst Parliament had not commenced 
its debates by disputing* his title, his government would have 
been as mild at home as it was energetic and able abroad. 
He was a soldier , he had risen by war Had his ambition 
lieenof an impure or selfish kind, it would have been easy for 
him to plunge his country into continental hostilities on a 
large scale, and to dazzle tlie restless factions which he ruled, 
by the splendour of his victories. Some of his enemies have 
sneeringly remarked, that m the successes obtained under his 
administration he had no personal share , as if a man who 
had raised himself from obscurity to empire solely by his 
military talents could have any unworthy reason for shrink- 
ing from military enterprise This reproach is his highest 
glory In the success of the English navy he could have no 
selfish interest Its triumphs added nothing to his fame , its 
increase added nothing to his means of overawing las enemies , 
its great leader was not las finend Yet he took a pcculi.n 
l)leasurc in encouraging that noble service winch, of all the 
mstriimonts employed by an English government, is the most 
impotent for mischief, and the most powerful for good His 
adniinistration was glorious, but with no vulgar glory It 
was not one of those periods of overstrained and convulsive 
exertion which necessarily produce debility and languor Its 
energy was natural, healthful, temperate He placed England 
at the head of the Protestant inteicst, and mthe first rank of 
Christian powers He taught every nation to value her friend- 
ship and to dread her enmity But he did not squander her 
resources in a vain attempt to mvest her with that suineinacy 
which no power, in the modem system of Euroiie, can safely 
ivftect, or can long letain 

This noble and sober wisdom had its reward If he did 
not carry the banners of the Commonwealth in triumph to 
distant capitals, if he did not adcTU Whitehall with the sjioils 
of the Stadthouse and the Louvre, if he did not portion out 
Flanders and Germany mto principalities for his kmsmen and 
his generaJa, he did not, on the other hand, see his country 
overrun by the armies of nations which his ambition had pro- 
voked. He did not drag out the last years of his life an exile 
and a prisoner, in an unhealthy climate and under an un- 
generous gaoler, raging with the impotent desire of vengeance, 
and brooding over visions of departed glor}' He went down 
to his grave in the fulness of power and fame , and he left to 
his son an authority which any man of ordinary firmness and 
prudence would have retained 
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But for tlie weakness of that foolish Ishbosheth, the opinions 
which we have been expressing would, we beheve, now have 
formed the orthodox creed of good Englishmen. We might 
now be writing under the government of his Highness Ohver 
the Filtli or Kichard the Fourth, Protector, by the grace of 
God, of the Commonwealth of England, Scotland, and Ire- 
land, and the dominions tlieieto belonging. Tlie form of the 
great founder of the dynast}'', on horseback, as when he led 
the charge at Naseby, or on foot, as when he took the mace 
from tin* table ol the Commons, would adorn our squares and 
overlook our juibhc offices from Charm g-Cross , and sermons 
in Ins piaise would bo duly preached on his lucky day, the 
third of Sojdember, by court-chap] ams, guiltless of the abo- 
imnaiion of the surplice 

But, though Ills memory has not been taken under tlie 
patronage of any party, though every device has been used to 
blackoii it, though to praise him would long have been a 
punishabl(‘ crime, truth and merit at last prevail Cowards 
who had tiemhled at the very sound of his name, tools of 
office who, like Downing, had been proud of the honour of 
hie(|iiejuig Ins coach, might insult him in loyal speeches and 
addi esses. Yenal poet^ might transfer to the King the same 
CMilogies, little the worse foi wear, which they had bestowed 
on the Proteeioi A fickle multitude might cro'v\d to shout 
and Kcoft round the g’lbbetod remains of the greatest Pnnee 
and Soldiei of the age But when the Dutch cannon startled 
an ofJeuiiiiate tyrant in his own pidace, when the conquests 
wliu li had been won by the armies of Cromwell were sold to 
pamjiei the harlots of Charles, when Englishmen were sent 
to fight under foreign banners, against the independence of 
Euiope and the Protestant religion, many honest hearts 
swelled in secret at the thought of one who had never suffered 
his country to be ill used by iiiiy but himself It must indeed 
have been difficult for an\ Englishman to see the salaried 
Viceroy of Prance, at the most important crisis of his fate, 
sauntc'Tiug through his haram, yawning and talking nonsense 
over a dcB]aitcli, oi beslobbering lus brother and his courtiers 
m a fit ot maudlin iLftection, v\ithout a respectful and tender 
rcinenibrance of him before whose genius the young pnde of 
Lcmis and the veteran craft of Mazanne had stood rebuked, 
who had humbled Spain on the land and Holland on the sea, 
and whose iniponal voice had arrested the sails of the Libyan 
pirates and the jiersecutmg fires of Rome, Even to the 
present dav Ins ehanioter, though constantly attac'ked, and 
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scarcely ever defended, is popular with the great body of our 
countrymen 

The most blameable act of his life was the execution of 
Charles We have already strongly condemned that pro- 
ceeding 5 but we by no means consider it as one which at- 
taches any pecuhar stigma of infamy to the names of those 
who participated in it It was a,n xmjust and injudicious 
display ot violent party spirit , but it was not a cruel or per- 
Mious measure It had all those features which distinguish 
the errors of magnanimous and intrepid spirits from base 
and malignant crimes. 

From the moment that Cromwell is dead and buried, we 
go on m almost perfect harmony with Mr Hallam to the 
end of his book The times which followed tlie Restoration 
peculiarly require that unsparing imiiuitiality which is his 
most distinguishing virtue No part ot our history, during 
the last three centuries, presents a spectacle of such general 
dreariness The whole biecd of our statesmen seems to 
have degenerated , and their moral and intellectual littleness 
strikes us with the more disgust, because we see it placed in 
immediate contrast with the high and majestic qualities of 
the race winch they succeeded In the great civil war, even 
the bad cause had been rendered respectable and amiable by 
the puiity and elevation of mmd which many of lis friends 
displayed Under Charles the Second, the best and noblest 
of ends was disgraced by means the most cruel and sordid 
The rage of faction succeeded to the love of liberty Loyalty 
died away into servihty We look in vain among the leading 
politicians of either side for eteadmess of principle, or even 
for that vulgar fidelity to party which, m our time, it is es- 
teemed infamous to violate The inconsistency, perfidy, and 
baseness, which the leaders constantly practised, winch ilieir 
followers defended, and which the great body of the peopk* 
regarded, as it seems, with little disapprobation, appear in 
the present age almost incredible. In the age of Charles the 
First, they would, we believe, have excited as much astonish- 
ment 

Man, however, is always the same And when so marked 
a difference appears between two generations, it is certain 
that the solution may be found in their respective circum- 
stances The principal statesmen of the reign of Charles 
the second were trained during the civil war and the revo- 
lutions which followed it Such a period is eminently favour- 
able to the growth of quick and active talents It forms a 
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class of men, shrewd, vigilant, inventive; of men whose 
dexterity tnumphs over tlie most perplexing combinations 
of circumstances, whose presaging instmct no sign of the 
times can elude. But it la an impropitious season for the 
firm and masculine Tirlues. The statesmajl who enters on 
his caieer at such a time, can form no permanent connections, 
can make no accurate observ^ations on the higher parts of 
political science Before he can attach himself to a party, it 
IS Hc^attered Before he can study the nature of a govem- 
moiit, it IS overturned The oath of abjuration comes close 
on the oath of allegiance The association which was sub- 
scribed yesterday is burned by the hangman to-day. In the 
midst of the constant eddy and change, self-preservation 
becoim‘3 the first object of the adventurer. It la a task too 
Innd for the strongest head to keep itself from becoming 
giddj in the eternal whiil Public spiiit is out of the ques- 
iion A laxity of piiuciple, without which no public man 
can bo eminent or even safe, bccoines too common to be 
Hcanddlons , and the whole nation looks coolly on mstances 
of'Jijiostasy which would startle the foulest turncoat of more 
settled times. 

The liist^nj of France since the Bevolution affords some 
stiikmg illufeii ations of tlieso remarks The same man 
was a servant of the Republic, of Bonaparte, of Lewis the 
Eighteenth, of Bonaparte again after his retiun from Elba, 
of Lewis again after his return from Ghent Yet all these 
innjiifold treasons by no means seemed to destroy liis influ- 
imce, or even to fix any peculiar stain of infamy on his cha- 
rat ter We, to be sure, did not know what to make of him , 
but Ills coimtryinen did not seem to be shocked, and in truth 
they Lad little right to be shocked for there was scarcely 
one Frenchman distinguished m the state or m the army, 
who had not, according to the best of his talents and oppor- 
tunities, emulated the example It was natural, too, that 
this should he the case The rapidity and violence with 
which change followed change m the affairs of France to- 
wards the close of the last century had taken away the re-- 
prooch of mcoiisisteney, unfixed the pimciples of public men, 
and produced in many minds a general scepticism and mdif- 
forence about pimciples of government 

No Englishman who has studied attentively the reign of 
Charles the Second will think himself entitled to indulge in 
njiy feelings of national superiority over the DiduynnaiTe de^ 
CknykteUes, Shaftesbury^ was surely a far less respectable 
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man than Talleyrand; and it would be injustice eTen to 
Fouche to compare him with Lauderdale. Nothing, indeed, 
can more clearly show how low the standard of political mo- 
rahty had fallen m this country than the fortunes of the two 
British statesmen whom we have named. The government 
ivanted a ruffian to carry on the most atrocious system of 
mis government with which any nation was ever cursed, to 
extirpate Presbyteiianism by fire and sword, by the drowning 
of women, by the frightful torture of the boot And they 
found him among the chiefs of the rebelhon and the sub- 
fscribeis of the Covenant The opposition looked for a chief 
to head them in the most desperate attacks ever made, under 
the forms of the Constitution, on any English administration . 
and they selected the minister who had the deepest share in 
tlie worst acts of the Court, the soul of the Cabal, the coun- 
sellor who had shut up the Exchequer and urged on the Dutch 
war The whole political diama was of the same cast No 
uiyty of i)laTi, no decent piopiicty of character and costume, 
could be found m that wild and monstrous harlef[iunade The 
whole was made up of extravagant transfomiations and bur- 
lesque contrasts , Atheists turned Puritans ; Puritans turned 
Atheists , republicans defending the divine right of kings , 
2)rostitutG courtiers clamouring for the libeities of the people , 
■judgea mfl.aming the rage of mobs ; patriots pocketing 
bribes from foreign powers, a Popish piince torturing Pies- 
bjterians into Episcopacy in one part of the island, Presby- 
terians cutting off the heads of Popish noblemen and gentle- 
men in the other. Public op mi on has its natuial flux and 
lefl-ux After a violent burst, there is commonly a reaction 
But vicissitudes so extraordmary as those which marked the 
Kugn of Charles the Second can only be explained by sup- 
posing an utter want of principle m the political world On 
neither side was their fidelity en jugh to face a reverse Those 
honourable retreats from power which, m later days, parties 
have often made, with loss, but still in good order, in firm 
union, with unbroken spirit and formidable means of annoy- 
ance, were utterly unknown. As soon as a check took place 
a total rout followed arms and colours were tlirown away. 
The vanqmshed troops, like the Italian mercenaries of the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, enlisted, on the very held 
of battle, m the service of the conquerors In a nation 
proud of its sturdy justice and plain good sense, no pai^y 
could be found to take a firm middle stand between the 
worst of oppositions and the worst of courts Wlieii, on 
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c'harges as "vnld as Mother Goose’s tales, on the testunonj 
of wretches who proclaimed themsehes to be spies and 
traitors, and whom everybody now believes to have been 
also liars and murderers, the offal of gaols and brothels, the 
leavings of the hangmcin’s whip and shears, Catholics grulty 
of nothing but their religion were led like sheep to the Pro- 
testant shambles, where were the loyal Tory gentry and the 
passively oliedu'jit clergy P And where, when the time of 
retribution came, when laws were strained and juries packed 
to destroy the loaders of the Whigs, when charters were in- 
vaded, when Jefferies and Kirke were making Somersetshire 
what Jjiuuleulale and Graham had made Scotland, where 
were ilie ten thousand brisk boys of Shaftesbury, the mem- 
bers of ignoiamus juiios, the wearers of the Polish medal**^ 
All-])oweiful to destroy others, unable to save themselves, 
1h(‘ inemberB of ihe two parties oppressed and wore oppressed, 
nuirdeied and weiu murdered, in tlioir turn No lucid na- 
tion iil occuned betwcou the frantic jjaroxysms of two eoii- 
lifUlKtory illusions 

To ihe fiequent changes of the goveinment during the 
twenty } ears which had preceded tlie E-estoration, this un- 
Ht(Mduics8 is m a great measure to bo attributed Other 
c.LUses had also be cm at work Even if the country had been 
governed by f he house of Croimvell or by the remains of the 
Long Parham out, the extreme austerity of the Puiitans would 
iu‘cessan]y ha\e iiroduced a repulsion Towaids the close of 
the Piotocloiate many signs indicated that a time of license 
was ,it hand But the restoration of Charles the Second ren- 
dered the change wondei fully rapid and violent Profligacy 
became a test of orthodoxy and loyalty, a qualification for 
rank and office A deep and general taiut infected the morals 
of the most influential classes, and spread itself through every 
proviiue of letters Poetry inflamed the passions, philoso- 
phy undenuiiied the principles , divinity itself, inculcating an 
abject reverence for the Court, gave additional effect to the 
licentious example of the Court We look in vain for those 
qualities which lend a charm to the errors of high and ardent 
natures, for the generosity, the tenderness, the chivalrous 
delicacy which ennoble appetites into passions, and impart to 
vice itself a portion of the majesty of virtue The excesses 
of that ago remind us of the humours of a gang of footpads, 
revelling with their favourite beauties at a flash house In 
the fashionable libertinism there is a hard, cold ferocity, an 
impudence, a lo^vness, a dirtiness, which can be paralleled 
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only among the heroes and heroines of that filthy cuid 
heartless hterature which encouraged it One nobloinau of 
great abihties wanders about as a Merry-Andrew Anothei 
harangues the mob stark naked from a window A thud 
lays in ambush to cudgel a man who has olfeiided him A 
knot of gentlemen of high rank and influence combine to 
push their fortunes at Court by circulating stones mteiidod 
to rum an innocent girl, stories which had no foundation, 
and which, if they had been true, would never have jiassed 
the lips of a man of honour A dead child is found m tht' 
palace, the oftbpimg of some maid of lioiiour by some courtier 
or perhaps by Charles himself The whole flight of panda rs 
and buftbons pounce upon it, and carry it m triumph to the 
royal laboiatory, where liis Majesty, after a brutal jest, dissects 
it for the amuse Jiient of the assembly, and probably of its 
lather among the rest The favoiiiite Duchess stamps about 
Whitehall cuising and swearing Tli(» Minibteis eiiijdoy their 
time at the council-boaid m making mouths at (‘acli olluu 
and taking olF caeh other’s gestures foi the amuse ni out of the 
Xing The Peeis at a conference begin to pommel (‘ficdi other 
and to tear collars and peiiwigs A speaker in the House ol 
Commons gives offence to the (/ourt He it wajlaidby a gang 
of bullies, and his nose is cut to the bone This ignomimoua 
dissoluteness, or latlieivif wo may venture to designate it by 
the only proper word, bbickgnardism of teeling and iiianneis, 
could nut but spioad fiom private to jiublic life The cynical 
sueeiSjthe epicurean eopliLstry, which had driven honour and 
viitue from one jiait of the ehai actor, extended then influence 
o\ei eveiy other The second geiioiation ot the s(ab\smeii (d 
this leign were woidhy pupils of the schools in wbicli they 
had been trained, ot the gaming table of Giaminont, and the 
tiriiig-room ot Nell In no other ago could such a tnflor as 
Buckingham have exeieised any political influence In no 
other age could the path to pow er and glory have been thrc»wn 
open to the manifold infamies of ChuichiU. 

The history of Chui chill shows, more clearly perhaps than 
that of any other individual, the malignity and extc'iit of the 
corruxjtion which had eaten into the heart of the public mo- 
rality An English gentleman of good family attaches himself 
trO a pnnee who has seduced his sister, and accepts rank and 
wealth as the price of her shame and his own lie then repay s 
by mgratitude the benefits which he has pui chased by igno- 
miny, betrays Ins patron in a manner which the best cause 
cannot excuse, and commits an act, not only of piivate irea- 
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chery, but of distinct mihtary desertion To his conduct at 
the crisis of the fate of James, no service in modem times 
has, as far os vre remember, furnished any parallel The 
conduct of Noy, scandalous enough no doubt, is the very fas- 
tidiousness of honour in comparison of it The perfidy ol 
A.rnold approaches it most nearly In our age and country 
no talents, no scnuces, no party attachments, could bear any 
man up under such mountains of infamy Yet, even befoie 
Chur chill had peiformed those great actions which in some 
degree red(‘eTn his tliarocter with posterity, the load lay very 
lightly on him Jfe had others m abundance to keep luui 
in coiuitoiiaucc Godolphin, Orford, Danby, the trimmer 
Ilolifav, the lenegade Suiideilaiid, were all men of the 
fliime class 

Whcic siuh was the political morality of the noble and the 
wealthy, it may easily bo conceued that those professions 
which, even in the besb times, aie peculiarly liable to eonup- 
tion, woio 111 a fiightful state Such a bench and such a bai 
England has never seen Jones, Scroggs, Jeffeiies, North, 
Wiight, SaiYjoi, Williams, are to this day the spots and 
bl(*ini 3 hes of our legal chionicles Difiering in constitution 
jiid in sitn.i turn, whethci blustering or cringing, whether per- 
seouiing Pi otestaiits or (Vitliolics, they were equally unprm- 
ciphnl iiud luhmuan The part wduch the CMuii ch played was 
not equally atrocious . but it must have been exquisitely di- 
1 erting to a acolFc'r Never woi e pi uiciples so loudly professed, 
and BO sIiainelesHly abandoned Tin' Roval prerogative had 
b<‘eii Tiuigiiilied to the skies in theological works The doc- 
timo ol passive obedience had been pleached fioni iniiuine- 
rable pulpits The University of Oxford had sentenced the 
works of the most moderate constitutionalists to the flames 
Tlu' ac( esHion of a Catholic King, the frightful cruelties com- 
mitted in the west of England, iicvei shook tlie steady loyalty 
of the clergy But did they serve the King for nought ^ He 
laid Ills hand on them, and they cursed him to his face He 
touched the revenue of a college and the liberty of some pre- 
lates , and the wlnde profession set up a yell worthy of Hugh 
Petei'^ hiiusidt C)\ford sent her plate to an invader with 
more alaciiiv Ih in 'she had sliown when Charles the First re- 
quested it Nothing was said about the wickedness of rosist- 
anoo till resistance had done its work, till the anointed vice- 
gerent of Heaven had been driven away, and till it had become 
plain tliat ho would nevor be restored, or would be restored at 
least under strict liinitatums. The clerg} went hack, it must 
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bo owned, to their old theory, as soon as they found that it 
would do them no harm 

It IS principally to the general baseness and profligacy of 
the tunes that Clarendon is indebted for his high reputation. 
He was, in every respect, a man unfit for his age, at once 
too good foi it and too bod for it He seemed to be one of 
the ministeis of Elizabeth, transplanted at once to a state of 
society widely diflerent fioin that m which the abilities of 
such ministers had been serviceable In the sixteenth cen- 
tury, the Royal prerogative had scarcely been called iii 
question. A Minister who held it high was m no danger, 
so long as he used it well That attachment to the Ciown, 
that extreme ]ealousy of popular encroachments, that love, 
half religious half political, for the Church, which, fiom the 
beginning of the second session of the 'Long Parliament, 
showed itself in Claicndon, and which hia siifFerings, hia long 
residence m Piance,Jiiid lus high station in the Government, 
served to sticngthcn, would, a hundred yeaia earliei, have 
secured to him the favour of his sovoioign without rendering 
hmi odious to the people llis piobity, liis correctness iii 
private life, Ins decency of deportment, and his general 
ability, would not have misbecome a colleague of Walaingbam 
and Eurleigh. But, in the times on wliuli ho was cast, his 
(*riors and Ins vntues were alike out of ])la( o He impiisoncd 
ni(‘n without tiial He was accused of raising unlawful coii- 
tnbntions on the people* for the support of the aimy Tb<* 
abolition of the Act winch ciismcd the frequent holding of 
PnrliaiTieiits was one of his fa\ouiite objects He seems to 
have incditalod the revival of the Star Chamber and tin* 
High Commihsioii Court His zeal for the j)reic»galive made 
biin unpopular, but it could not secure to Iniri the favoiu 
of a master far more desirous of ease and X-^leusure than of 
power Charles would rather have lived m exile and privacy, 
wuih abundance of money, a crowd of mimics to amuse him, 
and a score of mistresses, than have purchased the absolute 
dominion of the world by tlie jiri vat ions and exertions t(» 
which Clarendon was constantly urging him A coiincilloi 
who w^as always bringing him papois and giving liim advn c, 
and who stoutly refused to comphment Lady Castlemaine 
and to carry messages to Mistress Stewart, soon became 
more hateful to him than ever Cromwell had been. Thus, 
considered by the people as an oppressor, by the Court as a 
censor, the Minister fell from his high office witJi a rum 
more violent and destructive than could ever have been his 
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fate, if he had either respected the principles of the Consti- 
tution or flattered the vices of the King. 

Mr. Hallam has formed, we think, a most correct estimate 
of the character and administration Of Clarendon. But he 
scarcely makes a sufficient allowance for the wear and tear 
which honesty almost necessarily sustains in the friction of 
political life, and which, in times $0 rough as those through 
which Clarendon passed, must be yery considerable. When 
these are fairly estimated, we think that his integrity may be 
allowed to jiass muster. A high-mmied man he certainly was 
not, either m public or in private affairs. His own account 
of his conduct m the affair of his daughter is the most extra- 
ordinaiy passage in autobiography We except nothing even 
in the confessions of Rousseau Several writers have taken a 
l)en"erted and absurd pride in representing themselves as de- 
t<'stable , but no othei ever laboured hard to nialce liimself 
dtHpicable and ridiculous In one important particular Cla- 
rendon showed as little regard to the honour of his countiy 
as he had shown to that of his family He accepted a 
subsidy from Fiance foi the relief of Poitugal But this 
method of obtaining money was afterwaids practised to a 
much greater extent, and for objects much less respectable, 
botli by the Oouit and by the Opposition 

These pecuniary tians act ions aie commonly coiibiderod as 
the most dingniceiVil p.iit of the histoiy of those times, and 
tliey ’svcTO no doubt Inghlj rejirelieiisible Yet, ui justice to 
the Wings and to Charles himself, we must admit that they 
weio not so shameful or atrocious as at the present day they 
ap])oai The eflect of violent aiiuuosities between parties has 
nlwa ) s been an indifference to the general welfare and honour 
of the State A politiciiui, wheie factions run high, is 
interested not foi the whole people, but loi his own section of 
it The rest are, in his view, strangei's, enemies, or ratlic^r 
pmitos Tho strongest aversion which ho can feel to aiij" 
lonugn i>ower is the ardour of friendship, when compared 
with the loathing which he entertains towaids those domestic 
fi>os 'With whom he is cooped up iii a narrow space, with whom 
he lives in a constant interchange of petty mjuries and insults, 
and fioin whom, in the day of then success, he has to expect 
seventies far beyond any that ca conqueror from a distant 
country would inflict Thus, m Greece, it was a pomt of 
honour for a man to clea\e to his party against his country. 
No axistocratical citizen of Samos or Corcyra would have 
hesitated to call m the aid of Lacedaimon. The multitude. 
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on the contrary, looked every where to Athens In the Italian 
states of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, from the 
Batne cause, no man was so much a Pisan or a Horentme as 
a Ghibeline or a Guelf. It may be doubted whether there 
was a single individual who wpuld have scrupled to raise his 
party from a state of depression, by opening the gates of his 
native city to a French or an Arragoiiese force. The Pefor- 
iiiation, dividing almost every European country into two 
parts, produced similar eflects. The Catholic was too strong 
Jor the Englishman, the Huguenot for the Frenchman The 
Protestant statesmen of Scotland and France called in the aid 
of Elizabeth , and the Papists of the League brought a Spanish 
aimv into the very heart of France. The commotions to which 
the French Eevolution gave rise were followed by the same 
consequences The Ecpublicans in every part of Europe weio 
eager to see the arimoe of the National OonventK'n aiid ^tho 
Diiectory appear among llicm, and occulted in defeats which 
distressed and humbled those whom they considered as then' 
worst enemies, their own rulers The piinces and no hies of 
France, on the other hand, did their utmost to bring foreign 
invaders to Pans A very short tunc has elapsed Since the 
Apostolical jiarty in Spam invoked, too successlully, the sui) 
port of btraiigers 

The great contest which raged iii England during the 
soventeenth century extinguished, not indeed m the body of 
the people, but m those classes which were most actively en- 
gaged in politics, almost all natnuial feelings Charles the 
Second and many of his courtiers had passe^d a large part of 
their lues in banishment, living on the bounty ot tcireign 
tieasunes, sohcitirig forcigm aid to re -establish monarchy m 
their native country Tlie King’s own brother had fought in 
Flanders, under the banners of Spam, agamst the English 
armies The oppressed Cavaliers in England constantly looked 
to the Louvre and the Escurial for deliverance and revenge* 
Clarendon censures the contmental governments with gieat 
bitterness for not iiiterferuig in our internal dissensions Tt 
IS not strange, therefore, that, amidst the fmious contests 
which followed the Eestoration, the violence of party feeling 
should produce effects which would probably have attended 
it even in an age less distmguished by laxity of principle 
and indelicacy of sentiment It was not till a natural 
death had terminated the paralytic old age of tho Jacobife 
party that the evil was completely at an end The Whigs 
long looted to Holland, the High Tones to France The 

VOL. V. q 
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former concluded the Bamer Treaty; the latter entreated 
the Court of Versailles to send an expedition to England 
Many men who, however eiToneoua their political notions 
might be, were unquestionably honourable in private life, ac- 
cepted money without scruple from the foreign powers fivour- 
able to the I’letender 

Never was there less of national feeling among the highei 
firders than during the reign of Charles the Second That 
Piince, on the one side, thought it better to be the deputy of 
an absoluh‘ king than the King of a fice people, Algernon 
S>dne}, on the other hand, would gladly have aided France 
ill all her anibitious schemes, and have seen England reduced 
to the condition of a province, in the wild hope that a foreign 
despot would assist him to establish his darluig i epublic The 
King took the money of France to assist him in the enterprise 
which he meditated against the liberty of his subjects, with 
as little scruple as Freddie of Prussia or Alexander of Kussia 
accepted our subsidies in time of war The leaders of the 
()[)2)osition no more thought themselves disgiaced by the 
jueseuts of Louis, than a geiitleuian of our own time thinks 
hiinsoll disgiaced by the libeiality of powerful and wealthy 
momlxns ot his jiarty uho pay his election bill The money 
^\hlch the King io(‘Oi\ed fiom Fiance had been laigely em- 
])lo>ed to coiiu[)t inembeis of Parliament Tlie enoinies of 
the couit might think it fair, or even absolutely necessaiy, to 
encountoi linbery with bubery Tlnis they took the French 
gratuities, th(‘ needy among them for then omi use, the iich 
probably for the geiieial purposes of the i)arty, without any 
eeiujde If we oompaie their conduct not with that of Eng- 
lish 8tat(‘smeii in our own time, but with that of persons in 
those foreign couiitiies which aic now situated as England 
then was, we shall piobably see reason to abate something of 
the seventy of censure with w^hich it has been the fashion to 
visit those x>roceedings Yet, when every allowance is made, 
the liansaction is sufhciently offensive It is satisfactory to 
find tliafc Lord Russell stands free from any imputation of 
personal participation in the spoil An age so miserably poor 
in all the mortil qiiahties wlucli render pubhc characters re- 
spectable can ill spare tlie credit which it derives from a man, 
not indeed conspicuous for talents or knowledge, but honest 
even in his errors, resix^etable in every relation of life, ration- 
ully pious, steadily and placidly brave. 

Tlie grcait iiiipix>veiueut ^\luch took place in our breed of 
public iiien is piuieipally to bo asenbed to the Revolution. 
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Yet tliat memorable event, in a ^reat measure, took its clia- 
racter from the very vices which it was the means of roforin- 
mg It was assuredly a happy revolution, and a useful 
revolution , but it was not, what it has often been called, a 
glorious revolution. William, and William alone, derived 
glory from it Tlie transaction was, in almost every pait, 
discrt'ditcible to Enghind That a tyrant who had violated 
the fundamental laws of the country, who had attacked the 
rights of its greatest corporations, who had begun to jiersecute 
the established religion of the state, who had never respected 
the law either in Ins superstition or in his revenge, could not 
be pulled do mi without the aid of a foreign army, is a cir- 
cumstaiico not very grateful to our national pride Yet this 
IS the least degrading pait of the story The shameless iiism- 
cerity of the great and noble, the vv arm assurances of general 
support which James received, down to the monietit of geneial 
descidion, indicate a meanness of spiiit and a looseness of 
morality most disgi aceful to the age That the cnteipiisc 
succeeded, at least that it succeeded without bloodshed oi 
commotion, was principally owing to an act of ungrateful 
perfidy, such as no soldier had ever befort^ committed, and to 
those monstrous fictions resiiectiug the bn th of the Piince ol 
Wales which persons of the highest rank wore not ashamed to 
circulate In all the proceedings of the Convention, in the 
conference particularly, we see that littleness of mind which is 
the chief cliara ctei istic of the times The lesolutioiis on 
wdiicli the two Houses at last agreed were as bad as any 
lesolutions for so excellent a purpose could be Their feeble 
and contradictory language was evidently intended to save 
the credit of the Tories, who weie aslianied to name what 
they were not ashamed to do Through the whole transaction 
no commanding talents were displayed by any Enghshman, 
no extraordinary risks weie run , no sacrifices were made 
for the deliverance of the nation, except the saenfice which 
Chm chill made of honour, and Anne of natural affection. 

It was in some sense fortunate, as we have already said, 
for the Church of England, that the Ileformation in this 
country was effected by men who cared little about religion 
And, m the same manner, it wo/S fortunate for our civil 
government that the Hevolution was in a great measure ef- 
fected by men who cared little about their political pnucijjles 
At such a crisis splendid talents and strong passions might 
have done more haim than good. There was far greater 
reason to fear that too much would be attempted, and that 
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violent moTements would produce an equally violent reaction, 
than that too little would be done in the way of change But 
narrowness of intellect and flexibility of principle, though 
they may be semceable, can never be respectable 

If in the Rei(dution itself there was httle that can properly 
bo called glorious, there was still less in the events which fol- 
lowed. In a church whu-h had as one man declared the 
doctrine of rcsistaTRc unchri^^tidn, only four hundred persons 
relused to take the oath of allegiance to a government founded 
on reaistuiice In the jneceding generation, both the Epis- 
io]itd and the Presbyterian clergy, rather than concede points 
ol eonscioneo not inoie iini>ortaut3 had resigned their livmgb 
by ihoiisaiKls. 

I'Jio ohurchinen, at the time of the devolution, justified 
tlifur conduct by all tliose profligate sophisins which aie 
(aUe<l JesuitK Lil, iiud which are com monly reckoned among 
lli(^ peculiar Bins ot Popoiy, but which m fact are evcnywheie 
Iho anodviu*s emphned by minds iiitlier subtle than strong, 
to quiet thobo internal twinges whieli they cannot but feel 
and wliu li they will not obey As the oath taken by the 
cleig> was in the teeth of llieir piiuciples, so was their con- 
duct 111 tb(^ teeth ol then outb Their constant niachmn turns 
against the (Tovernnicnt to uliich tb(‘y liad sworn hdelit\ 
brought a lepioach (ni then oidoi an<l on Cliiislianity it sell 
A (.bstmguibh( d pi (date has not st iiqdi'd to sai that the rapid 
iiicieuae td luhdelit) at that time was ])iiiK‘ipiillvpioducecl by 
the disgust ulncli the laitLh ss conduct of bis brethren (*\- 
citcd in men not siifhciently candid or judicious to discern the 
bciinties of the system ninidet the vues of its miiusters 

Jbit tlie repioacli was not coiitincd to the Cliurch Iiie\erv 
poUtiCid party, in the Cabinet itself, duplicity and perfidy 
abounded The 'lery men whom WiUiaiu loaded with benefits 
and in wdioiii lie rej>osed most confidence, with his seals of 
<ifhee in tbeir hands, kept up a cenresponderice with the 
exiled family Orfoid, Lc^ecis, and Shiewsbiuy were guilty of 
this odious trcniclieiw E\eu Devonshire is not altogetlier free 
from Huspu'ioii It nm} well be conceived that, at such a 
time, such a iiatine as that if Marlborough would not ui tlic 
very liixurv of baseness IIis former treason, thoroughly 
famished with all that makes infamy exquisite, placed him 
luider the disadvaiitago which attends every- artist from the 
tune that he prexhues a niasterpiece Yet his second great 
stroke may excite wonder, even in those who apprecia^ all 
the merit of the first Lost lus admirers should be able to say 
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that at the time of the Hevolution he had betrayed his King- 
from any other than selfish motives, he proceeded to betray 
his country. He sent intelhgence to the French coui-t of 
a seciet expedition mtended to attack Brest. The conse- 
quence was that the expedition failed, and that eight hundred 
British soldiers lost their hves from the abandoned villany of 
a British general Yet this man has been canonized by so 
many eminent ^vi iters that to speak of him as he deserves 
may seem scarcely decent 

The reign of William the Third, as Mr Hallam happily 
sa^^s, was the Nadir of the national prosperity It was also 
the Nadir of tlie national character It was the time when 
ili(‘ rank harvest of vices sown during thiid:y years of licen- 
tiousness and confusion was gathered m , but it was also the 
seed- time of great virtues. 

The x>r('ss was emancipated from the censorslii}! soon after 
Ilie Eevolution , and the Government immediately foil under 
the censorship of the press Statesmen had a scrutiny to 
endure v Inch was every day becoming more and more severe 
The extierne violence of oiuiuons abated The Whigs learned 
niofleration iii office, the Tories learned the principles of 
liberty in opposition The parties almost constantly approxi- 
mated, often met, sometimes crossed each other. There were 
o(‘cdsional bursts of violence , but, from the time of the Re- 
volution, those bursts were constantly becoming loss and less 
tt‘rrit>le The severity with which the Tories, at the close of 
the reign of Anno, treated some of those who had directed 
2aihlie affairs during the war of the Grand Alliance, and the 
irtaliatory measures of the Whigs, after the accession of the 
House of Hanover, cannot he justified, but they were by no 
means in the style of the infuriated parties, whose alternate 
murders had disgraced our history towards the close of the 
leigii of Charles the Second. At the fall of Walpole far 
gi(*ater moderation was displayed. And from that time it has 
been the practice, a practice not strictly according to the 
theory of our Constitution, but still most salutary, to consider 
the loss of office, and the public disapprobation, as punish- 
ments sufficient for errois in the administration not impi^tabJe 
to personal corruption Nothing, we believe, has contributed 
more than tins lenity to raise the charaeter of public men. 
Ambition IB of itself a game sufficiently hazardous and suffi- 
ciently deep to inflame the passions, without adding property, 
life, and liberty to the stake- Where the play runs so des- 
pemtely high as m the seventeenth century, honoui is at an 
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end. Statesmen, mstead of being as they should be, at once 
jnild and steady, are at once ferocious and mconsistent The 
axe IS hr c^ver lioforc their eyes A popular outcry Bomotimes 
unnerves them, and soinetiines makes them desperate, it 
dnvoB tiiem to unwortli) compliances, or to measures of ven- 
geance as cruel us those which they have reason to expect A 
Miiiisfcc'r in oui tini(‘s iu‘ed not fear either to be firm or to be 
lueiciful Our old policy m this leapect was as absurd as that 
of Hie king in tlie Plasteni tale who proclaimed that any phy- 
si( i.in ivlio [)1eased might oomo to court and prescribe for hig 
diseases, Imt that if the remedies failed the adventurer should 
\iiM) Ins Ill'll il It is (‘asy to conceive how many able men 
uonM rrdusi' to nndi'rtako th(' cure on such conditions, how 
niiK Iitlu' sinisi' of exireine danger would confuse the percep- 
(loiis, and cloud llie iidellect, ol the practitioner, at the very 
(TIMS wlin h most callid lor sf If-possession, and how strong 
hiM leiuptalum would he, li he found tliat lie hod committed 
a hlunder, io (“^capo the couse<]U('nces of it by iioisoning his 
]Mti(‘nt 

Ihit in fact it would have been iiniiossihlo, since fheltevolu- 
\ iHii, to tmiiish auY Minister tor the general cemrse of his policy, 
w ilh tlie slightest smni dance of ]usiice , for since that time no 
Ministei has IxsMi .ihh' to pursue any geneial course of policy 
withoiil tlie a]>pU‘batioii (d' Hie Piirliamenf The inostimpoi- 
1a lit <dh‘( Is ot th.it gie.d cliaiige wise, as ]\Ii HalLini has most 
tiuh said and most iihlvHluwvn, tliosi' which it indiiectlv pro- 
diut'd ThiMua foiwaid it hec.nne tJie interest of the exec lit i\e 
goieimuent to piotect those v(t\ doctrines which an exo< u- 
1i\e govoTjiinent is in general incdmed to persecute dho 
s(»\eieigm the niimsieis. He* emuiuus, at hist cnen the iini- 
veihitu’s and tlie (deigv, ivere changed into advocates of the 
light ol lesist.ince In the thc^or^ ol the Wdiigs, in the situa- 
tion ol the Tones, in tin* common interest of all public men, 
the Piirhameiitaij constitution of the country found perfect 
secvuit} Thepowei of the House of Commons, in particular, 
has been ste.idilv on the uicioase Since supphes have been 
Lfr uited f >r short teiiri-. and appropriated to particular services, 
the ap])rohatii 'll id that House has been as necessary in prac- 
tice to the eveiutne administration us it has alwaje been in 
tluNU'y to taxes and laws 

Mr Hallain appears to ha\e begun with the leign of Henry 
the Seventh, as tlu' poniKl at wdiieli what is called modem 
history, in eontrudistinction to the history of the middle ages 
1 - gmieralh supposed t<‘ c(*n^mence. Jle has stopped at the 
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accession of George the Third, “ from unwillingness,” as he 
says, “ to excite the prejudices of modem politics, especially 
those connected with personal character ” These two eras, 
we think, deserved the distinction on other grounds. Our 
remote posterity, when looking back on our history in that 
comprehensive manner in which remote posterity alone can, 
without much danger of error, look back on it, will probably 
observe those points with peculiar interest They are, if we 
mistake not, the beginning and the end of an entiie and sepa- 
rate chapter in our annals The period which lies between 
them is a perfect cycle, a great year of the public mmd 

In the reign of Henry the Seventh, all the political diffcr- 
(‘Rces which had agitated England since the Norman con- 
(jiiest seemed to be set at rest The long and fierce struggle 
between the Cio'wn and the Barons had tcrminatod The 
giievances which had produced the rebeUions of Tyler and 
Cade had disai)poaied ^ Villauagewas scarcely known The 
two royal houses, whose conflicting clanris had long convulsed 
the kingdom, were at length united The claimants whose 
pie tensions, just or unjust, had distuibedthe lauv settlement, 
weie overtlirown In religion there was no 0^)00 dissent, and 
probably \eiy little seciet heresy The old subjects of con- 
tention, 111 short, had vanished , those which were to succeed 
ha<l not yet appeared 

Soon, liov\e\er, new principles weie announced prmci])les 
which weie destined to keep England duiing two cental los 
and a haJf 111 a stale of commotion The Hefonnation di- 
vided Die iieople into two gri^at parties. The Protestants 
wei e victuiious They <i<^aiii subdivichd th('mselvx‘fl Political 
hu lions were engrailed on theological sects Tlie ninliial 
aiiunositie.s of the two paities gradually emerged into the 
light of public life Piist came conflicts in Parliament , then 
civil ’wai , then revolutions upon revolutions, each attended by 
its appurtenance of proscriptions, and persecutions, and tests , 
each followed by severe measmes on the part of the conquerors , 
ea( li exciting a deadly and festering hatred m the conquered 
During the reign of George the l^k^cond, things were evidently 
kmding to repose. At the close of that reign, the nation had 
completed the great revolution which commenced in the early 
jiart of the sixteenth century, and was again at rest Tlie 
fury of sects had died away The Catholics themselves prac- 
tically enjoyed toleration, and more tlian toleration they did 
not yet venture even to desire Jac obit ism was a mere name 
Nobody was left to fight for th|it wretched cause, and very 
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few to drink for it. The Constitution, purchased so dearly, 
was on every bide extolled and worshipped Even those dis- 
tnictums of ]>arly which must almost always be found in a 
free state could scaiecly he traced The two great bodies 
which, from the tune of tli(^ Iic^olutlon, had been gradually 
tending to approximation, ^ ere now united m emulous snp- 
jKirt of that splendid Adiiniustmtion which smote to the dust 
Iwith the brain h (^8 of tln^ House of Bourbon The great battle 
for our eccleHiaslical and civil polity had been fought and 
ivcm The wound b had been healed The victors and the 
vanquished were reioicing together Every person ac- 
q. min ted mth the political writers of the last generation 
vkill recollect the terms m which they generally speak of 
that tiiue It was a glimpse of a golden age of union and 
gloi y, a short interval of rest, which had been preceded by 
(Cut lines of agitation, and which centuries of agitation were 
destined to lollow 

How soon factum agiun began to ferment is well known 
III the Letters of Junius, m Buike s Thoughts on the Cause 
(d th(‘ Discontents, and iii man} otliei wiitings of Jess merit, 
the violent dissensions vvliicdi speinlil} convulsed the country 
lie iinpuU'd to the of la vomit ism which George the 

Tlnul iniroihued, io the intlnence ot Ihite, or to the profli- 
gaev c)t tho8(* who called tliomselves the King’s friends 
VVilh all dtdeien(‘(' to tlie eminent wiitc*rs to whom vve ha\e 
leJened, we iiia} teutuio to sny that they lived too near the 
(Mtuits of which thev ticMted to ]udge (oirc^ctly The schiam 
wliieh was then ap]>eanng in the nation, and which has been 
fiom tluit tiiim aliiu^st constantly widening, liacl little in 
(ommon wntli those selusins wliuh had divided it during tlm 
reigim of the Tudois and the Stiiaits The syinptoins of 
I'lqmlai leeling, indeed, will ahva^s be in a great measure 
the same , but the pi me i pie v^luch excited that feeling was 
heie new The support wludi was oi\on to Wilkes, the 
damoui fu ndorni dining the Ameiicaii wur, the disaffected 
cHiuduct of large elapses of at the tune of the French 

Kovohition, ta> nu^ro lescrnhled the opposition w^hich had 
Ixvu ottered to the govoiiimoiit of Chailes the Second, than 
tJmt opposition leseinbled the contest between the Boses 

In the ]K)litical .is ni the natural bodv a sensation is often 
refem'd to a pait wideh diffeient fiom that in which it leally 
Ttvsidt^s A man w ho<-e leg is cut oft lantues that he feels a pain 
in las tot' And in the same luannei the people, m the ear- 
lier jiart of tlie late rcugn, sinccrtdv attributed their discon- 
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tent to grievances which had been effectually lopped off They 
imagined that the prerogative was too strong for the Consti- 
tution, that the principles of the Eevolution were abandoned, 
that the system of the Stuarts was restored Every impartial 
man must now acknowledge that these charges were ground- 
less The conduct of the Government with respect to the 
Middlesex election would have been contemplated with de- 
light by the hrst generation of Whigs They would have 
"thought it a splendid triumph of the cause of liberty that 
the King and the Lords should resign to the lower House a 
portion of the legislative power, and allow it to incapacitate 
without their consent This, indeed, Mr. Burke clearly per- 
ceived When the House of Coinmous,'’ says he, ‘‘in an 
endeavoiii to obtain new advantages at the expense of the 
other orders ot the state, for the benefit of the commons at 
large, have pursued stiong measures, if it weio not just, it 
was at least natural, that the constituents should eoimivo at 
all their proceedings , because we ourselves were ultimately 
to profit But when this submission is urged to us m a 
contest between the lepresentatives and ourselves, and wheie 
nothing can be put into tlieir scale which is not taken from 
ours, they fancy us to be childreii when they tell us that they 
are our representatives, oui own flesh and blc)od, and that 
all the stripes they give ns are for onr good ” These sen- 
tences contain, in tact, the whole exiilanation of the mystery. 
The conflict of the seventeenth century was maintained by 
the Pailianient against the Crown The conflict wliicJi 
commenced in the middle of the eighteenth centuij, which 
still remains nndeenh^d, and in which our children and 
grandchildren will inobablf be called act or to sufter, is 
between a large portion of the peojile on the one side, and 
the Crown and the Pailiament united on the othei 

The privileges of the House oL Commons, those privileges 
which, in 1642, all London rose m arms to defend, which the 
people considered as sjmonjrnous with their o'wn liberties, 
and in comparison of which they took no account of the most 
precious and sacred prmciples of English jurisprudence, have 
now become nearly as odious as the rigours of martial la^v 
That power of committing which tlie anciently loved 

to bee the House of Commons exercise, is now, at least when 
employed against hbellers, the most unpopular power in the 
Constitution If the Commons wore to suffer the Lords to 
amend money-bills, we do not believe that the people would 
care one straw about the matter. K they were to suffer the 
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liOrdB even to orij^s^uuite money-bills, we doubt whether such 
a Burrender of their constitutional rights would excite half 
80 much dissatisfaction as the exclusion of strangers from a 
Hingle imixirtaut discussion The gallery in which the re- 
liorhira sit Las liecoine a fourth estate of the realm Tlie 
publication of the debates, a practice which seemed to the 
inosi liberal statesmen of the old school full of danger to the 
great safeguards of public liberty, is now regarded by many 
l>erHr>ns sis a safeguard tantamount, and more than tanta- 
nioiiiit, Uj all the rest together. 

liurke, in a speech on parliamentary reform which is the 
more remarkable because it ivas delivered long before the 
f'letich R( 3 volution, lias de 8 cnl>od, iii striking language, the 
(h.ingc 111 public feeling of which we speak ‘^It suggests 
melancholy reflections,” says he, “ in consequence of the 
Htiangc couise we have long held, that we are now no longer 
([u.in oiling about the characto, or about the conduct of men, 
oi the tenor of nunisures , but we are grown out of Immour 
uitli tlie EnglusL Constitution itself , tins is become the ob- 
)e( t of the iiiiiim^sity of Enghslnncn This constitution iii 
tonuer davs list'd to be the emy ot the world , it was the pat- 
tern for politicians, tlic theme /jt the eloqiituit , the inedi- 
biiioi) ef the philosopher in eier} part of the woild As to 
IbighaUiiu'n it \ias their pride, their consolation By it tliey 
livetl, ujid foi it Uic) \V(‘re n*ad} to die Its defects, it it had 
uny, iMrtly eoiered bv ]uiriiality, and partly borne by 

])nuleme. Jshnv all its excellencies are foii»r)t, its faults aie 
foicihly diagged into day, exaggerated by c\ery artitice ot 
inisi(‘]>rosentation It is desj)asecl and rejected ot men, and 
cner> deuce and inii'iition ot ingenuity oi idleness is set up 
in oi^poHition, or in preterence to it ” We neither adopt nor 
evaideinn the language of repiobation winch the gieat orator 
be 1C employs We call him only as a witness to the tact 
That tlio revolution of public teehiig which he desenbed was 
then in pi tigress is indisputable, and it is equally mdisputr- 
able, we think, that it is in progivss still 

To unestigate and classily tlie causes of so great a change 
would TLViiure f.ir more thought, and far more space, than we 
lit present huie to bo‘^t 4 >w But some oi them, aie obvious 
During the contest wlueh the P^irhament carried on against 
the Stuarts, it had only to check and complain It has since 
had to govern. As an attacking body, it coidd select its 
poults of attack, and it naturally chose those on which it 
was hkely to receive public supi^rt As a ruhng body, it 
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has neither the same liberty of choice, nor the same motives 
to gratify the people With the power of an executive go- 
\eniment, it has drawn to itself some of the vices, and all 
the unpopularity of an executive government On the House 
of Commons above all, possessed as it is of the public puise, 
and consequently of the public sword, the nation tlirows all 
the blame of an ill conducted war, of a blundering negotiation, 
<>f a disgraceful treaty, of an embarrassing commercial crisis 
The delays of the Court of Chancery, the misconduct of a 
■judge at Van Diemen’s Land, any thing, ui short, which iii 
any part of the administration any person feels as a grievance, 
is attiibuted to the tjTanny, or at least to the negligence of 
that all-powerful body Private individuals pestei it with 
their wrongs and clarnis A merchant appeals to it from 
the Coui'ts of Pio Janeiro oi St Petersburgh A historical 
painter complains to it that his department of art finds no 
encouragement Anciently the Parliament leserablcd a mom- 
bei of opposition, fiom’whom no places are expected, wdio lo 
not expected to confer favours and propose ineasmes, but 
merely to watch and censure, and who may, therefore, unless 
he is grossly injudicious, be popular with the groat body of 
the community The Parliament now resembles the same 
person put into office, surrounded by petitioners whom twenty 
tunes his patronage would not satisfy, stunned with coni- 
I)Limts, buried m memorials, comxielled by the duties of hia 
station to bring forward measures similar to those which lie 
VI as formerly accustomed to observe and to check, and per- 
petually encomitered by objections similar to those which it 
was formerly his business to raise 

Perhaps it maybe laid down as a general rale that a legis- 
lative assembly, not constituted on demociatical prmciplcB, 
cannot be popular long after it ceases to be weak. Its zeal 
for what the people, rightly or wrongly, conceive to be their 
interest, its sympathy with their mutable and violent passions, 
are merely the effects of the particular circiunstances in whi( h 
it IS placed As long as it depends for existence on the public 
favour, itwnll employ all the means in its power to conciliate 
that favour While this is the case, defects m its constitu- 
tion are of little consequence But, as the close union of 
such a bodj with the nation is the effect of an identity of 
interest not essential but accidental, it is in some measure 
dissolved fiom the tune at which the danger which produced 
it ceases to exist 

Hence, before the devolution, tlie question of Parliainen- 
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tary Tcforni was of very little importance. The fnends of 
liberty had no very ardent wish for reform The strongest 
Tones saw no objections to it It is remarkable that Claren- 
don loudly applauds the changes which Cromwell introduced, 
changes far stronger tliaii the Whigs of the present day would 
in general appiove. There is no reason to think, however, 
tluit the reform effected by Cromwell made any great dif- 
f(‘rence in the conduct of the Parliament Indeed if the 
lIouHC of Commons had, during the reign of Charles the 
Secoml, b(^eii eh^cted by universal suftrage, or if all the scats 
liad lw‘en put uj) io sale, as in the French Parliaments, it 
would, i\e suspect, have acted very much as it did We 
laiow how stiongly the Pailiament of Pans exerted itself in 
fii'oai of the people on many important occasions , and the 
n»ason is (‘videiit Though it did not emanate from the 
p(‘oi)le, its whole consequence depended on the support of 
the ■|)eople 

Fioin the time of the Eevohition the House of Commons 
bus been gradually becoming what it now is, a great council 
(>l slate, (ontaiuiug many members clioseu freely by the 
]K‘oide and many others anxious to acqiuie the favour of the 
but, on the whole, aristocratical in its temper and 
Intel est It is ^er> far from being an illiberal and stupid 
oligiircliy , but it is (equally far In an being an cxpiess image 
ot the general fi cling It is iiiiluern od by the ojnmon of the 
ptMijde, and influenced poueifuJly, but slowly and ciicuittnisly 
lnst(‘ad ot outruunimg the puldic iiuiid, as before the devo- 
lution it frequently <lid, it iioiv iollous with slow 8te])S and at 
a wulo distance It is theicfoie necessarily uiipopulai , and 
llie niurc ho because the good which it produces is much less 
eudtMit to common piucoi)tion than the evil which it inflicts. 
It Incurs the blame of all the miBcliief which is done, or sup- 
]»os(h 1 to lx‘ done, by its authoiity or by its connnance It 
d(H's iu)t gt't the Cl edit, oii the other hand, of having pre- 
leiited those innumerable abuses which do not exist solely 
heeause the House of Commons exists 

A largo part of the nation 19 certainly desirous of a reform 
ju the n'presentatn e system llow' large that part may be, 
and how strong \is desiies on the subject may be, it is dif- 
ficult to say It is only at intenals that the clamour on the 
subject IS loud and lehemeut But it seems to us that, dur- 
ing the remissionH. tlie feeluig gatherB strength, and that 
every auceessne bui’st is more indent than that wluch pre- 
ceded it. Tlie public attention may bo for a time diverted to 
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the Catholic claims or the Mercantile code , but it is probable 
that at no very distant period, perhaps m the lifetime of the 
present generation, all other questions will merge in that 
which 18, in a certain degree, connected with them all. 

Already we seem to ourselves to perceive the signs of un- 
quiet times, the vague presentiment of something great and 
strange which pervades the community, the restless and 
turbid liopes of those who have everjdhing to gain, the dimly 
hiuted forebodings of those who have every thing to lose 
Many indications might be mentioned, m themselves indeed 
as msignificant as straws, but even the direction of a straw, 
to borrow the illustration of Bacon, will show from what 
quarter the sloim is setting in 

A great states man might, by judicious and timely refor- 
mations, by re cone ding the two great branches of the natural 
aristocracy, the cajnttilists and the landowners, and by so 
^videning the base of tlie govermnent as to interest in its 
d(*fence the whole of the middle class, that brave, honest, and 
sound-hearted class, which is as anxious for the inainteiianco 
of Older and llie security of property, as it is hostile to coi- 
rnption and oppression, succeed lu averting a struggle to 
ivliieh no rational friend of liberty or of law can looli loiwaid 
without gieat apprehensions There are those who will bo 
conttmted with notlimg but demolition , and there are tliosi^ 
who shrink from all lepaii There are innovators who long 
fora President and a National Convention, and theue aio 
bigots \vho, while cities laiger and iicher than the capitals of 
many great kingdoms arc calling out for representative's io 
watch over their interests, select some hackneyed jobbi r ui 
boroughs, some peei of the narrowest and smallest mind, ns 
the fittest dopositaiy of a forfeited franchise Between these 
extremes there lies a more excellent way Time is bringing 
round another crisis analogous to that which occurred in tha 
seventeenth century We stand m a situation similar to tli.iii 
in which our ancestors stood under the reign of James the 
First It will soon again be necessary to reform that we may 
preserve, to save the fundamental principles of the Constitu- 
tion by alterations m the subordinate jiarts It will then be 
possible, as it was possible two hundred years ago, to protect 
vested rights, to secure every useful institution, eveiy insti- 
tution endeared by antiquity and noble associations, and, at 
the same time, to introduce into the system uuproveiiient'^ 
harmonizing with the original plan It remains to be seen 
whether two hundred } ears have made us wiser. 
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We know of no great reTolntion which might not have 
been prevented hj compromise early and graciouely made. 
Finnness la a great virtue in public affairs , but it has its 
proper sphere Conspiracies and insurrections in which 
smal] minorities are engaged, the outbreakmgs of popular 
violence unconnected with any extensive project or any durable 
principle, are best repressed by vigour and decision. To 
Bhrmk fi om them is to make them formidable But no wise 
ruler will confound the pervading taint with the slight local 
irritation No wise ruler will treat the deeply seated discon- 
tents of a gieat party, as he treats the fury of a mob which 
desirojs mills and power-looms The neglect of this distinc- 
tion has been fatal even to governments strong in the power 
of ilie sword ITic present time is indeed a time of peace and 
ordtT But it 18 at such a time that fools are most thouglit- 
lesfe and wise men most thoughtful That the discontents 
which have agitated the country during the late and the 
present reign, and which, though not always noisy, are never 
wholly doimant, will ugdiii break forth with aggravated 
Rymptoms, is almost as certain as that the tides and seasons 
will follow their appointed eoiirse But in all movements of 
lh(i human mind wliidi tend to great i evolutions there is a 
(TisiH, at -wliich moderate concessifm may amend, concihate, 
and prc‘ 8 oivo Happy will it be for England if, at that 
crisis, liei uitcu’ests be confided to men foi whom history has 
not recorded the long senes of human crimes and folhes 
ui vain 
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MILL ON GOVERNMENT. (Maech 1829 ) 

UjiSdijs on GoveiJWieuty Jurisprudence, tlieLiheity of the Press, l^risons 
and Piison Pu^ciphme, Colonies, ihe Law of Nations, and Edneatwn 
By James Mill, Esq autlior of the Histoiy of British India Ke- 
pi inted by permission from the Supplement to the Encyclopiedin 
Biiianmca (Nut for sale ) London, 1828 

Of those philosophers who call themselves Utilitarians, and 
whom others f^enerally call Benthamites, Mr Mill is, with the 
exception of the illustiioiis founder of the sect, by far the most 
distmguished Tlie little work now before us contams a 
summary of the opinions held by this gentleman and Jiis 
brethren on several subjects most important to society. All 
the seven essays of which it consists abound in curious 
matter But at present we intend to coniine our remaiks 
to the Treatise on Goveniment, which stands first iii the 
volume On some futuie occasion, we may perhaps attempt 
to do justice to the rest 

It must be owned that to do justice to any composition of 
Mr Mill IS not, m the opinion of las admiiers, a very easy 
task They do not, indeed, place him in the same rank with 
Mr Bentham , but the terms m which they extol the disciple, 
though feeble when compared with the hyperboles of adora- 
tion employed by them in speaking of the master, are as strong 
as any sober man would allow himself to use concerning 
Locke or Bacon The essay before us is perhaps the most 
remarkable of the works to which Mr, Mill owes his fame 
By the members of his sect, it is considered as perfect and 
uiiansw’crable Every part of it is an article of their faith , 
and the damnatory clauses, m which their creed abounds far 
beyond any theological symbol with which we are acquainted, 
are strong and full agamst all who reject any portion of what 
is so irrefragably established. No man, they maintain, who 
has understanding sufficient to carry him through the first 
proposition of Euchd, can re^ ^hia master- piece of demon- 
stration and honestly declare that he remams unconvmced 
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We hate formed a very different opinion of tins vrork We 
fLiTiV that the theory of Mr Mill rests altogether on false 
principles, and that even on those false principles he does not 
reason logically Nevertheless, we do not think it strange 
that bis speculations should have filled the Utilitarians with 
admiration We have been for some time past uicbned to 
suspect that these people, whom some regard as the lights of 
the world and others as incarnate demons, are m general 
ordinary men, with narrow understandings and little mfor- 
ination The contempt which they express for elegant 
ht^^mture is evidently the contempt of ignorance We ap- 
prehend iliat lijiiny of tliein aie persons who, having read 
little or nothing, are delighted to be rescued from the sense 
of tlicir own inferiority by some teacher who assures them 
that the studies which they have neglected arc of no value, 
puts h\e or six phrases into their mouths, lends them an odd 
number of the Westminster Review, and in a month traiiaforins 
th(*m into philosophers Mingled with these sinattcieis, 
whoso attainments just suffice to elevate them fiom the in- 
Higiiifii aiice of dunces to the dignity of boios, and to spread 
dismay among then pious aunts and grandmothers, there arc, 
^\e y\A[ know, man} well-meaning men who have really read 
and thought much, but whoso leading and meditation have 
been almost ex( lusnely confined to one class of subjects, and 
who, conseqaeiif ly, though they 2^osses& much valuable know- 
ItHlge icapeifing those sub^ecis, me by no means so well 
qualified to pidge of a great sj stem as if they had taken a 
inoiv enlarged view of literature and society 

Nothing is more ainusmg or instructive than to obseive 
the mannei iii which people who think themselves wuser than 
nil the rest of the world fall into snares which the simple good 
sense of tluur neighbours detects and avoids It is one of the 
lirincipol tenets ot the Utilitarians that sentiment and elo- 
quence Rorve only to impede the pursuit of truth They 
Uien'foie affect a quakorly ploiiuiess, or rather a cynical 
neghgeiKe and impurity, of st}le The strongest arguments, 
when clothed in brilliant language, seem to them so much 
wordy nonsense In the meantime they surrender their un- 
derstandings, ivith a facihty found in no other party, to the 
meanest and most abject sophisms, provided those sophisms 
come liefore them disguised mth the externals of demonstra- 
tion. Tliey do not seem to know that logic has its illusions 
as well as rhetoiic, — that a fallacy may lurk in a syllogism as 
well as in a metaphor. 
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Mr. Mill is exactly the wnter to please people of this de- 
scription His arguments are stated with the utmost affec- 
tation of precision , his divisions are awfully formal , and his 
style IS generally as dry as that of Euclid’s Elements. 
Whether this be a merit, we must be permitted to doubt 
Thus much is certain . that the ages in which the true prin- 
ciples of philosophy were least understood were those in 
which the ceremonial of logic was most strictly observed, 
and that the time from which we date the rapid progress of 
the experimental sciences was also the time at which a less 
exact and formal way of writing came mto use. 

The style which the IJtihtarians admire suits only those 
subjects on which it is possible to reason a pyiori It grew 
up with the verbal sophistry which flourished during the dark 
ages. With that sophistry it fell before the Baconian philo- 
sophy in the day of the great deliverance of the human mind. 
The inductive method not only endured but required greater 
freedom of diction. It was impossible to reason from phe- 
nomena np to principles, to mark shght shades of difference 
in quality, or to estimate the comparative eftect of two op- 
posite considerations between which there was no common 
measure, by means of the naked and meagre jargon of the 
schoolmen Of those schoolmen Mr Mill lias inherited both 
the spirit and the style He is an Aristotelian of the fifteenth 
century, bom out of due season We have here on elaborate 
treatise on Government, from which, but for two or thiea 
passing allusions, it would not appear that the author was 
aware that any governments actually existed among men. 
Certain propensities of human nature are assumed , and from 
these premises the whole science of politics is synthetically 
deduced ' We can scarcely persuade ourselves that we are 
not reading a book written before the time of Bacon and 
Galileo, — a book written m those days in which physicians 
reasoned from the nature of heat to the treatment of fever, 
and astronomers proved syllogistically that the planets could 
have no independent motion, — because the heavens were in- 
corruptible, and nature abhorred a vacuum > 

The reason, too, which Mr Mill has assigned for takmg 
this course strikes us oa most extraordinary 

“ Experience,” says he, “ if we look only at the outside of 
the facts, appears to be divided on this subject. Absolute 
monarchy, under Neros and Caligulas, under such men as the 
Emperors of Morocco and Sultans of Turkey, is the scourge of 
human nature On the other side, the people of Denmark, 
VOL V B 
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tired out with the oppression of an aristocracy, resolred that 
their king should be absolute ; and, under their absolute 
monarch, are as well governed as any people in Europe ” 

This Mr. Mill actually gives as a reason for pursuing the 
d prion method But, in our judgment, the very circumstances 
which he mentions irresistibly prove that the a priori method 
is altogcthci unfit fur iiivebtigations of this kind, and that the 
onl^ way to arrive at the tni th is by induction, Erpmen^e 
can never be divided, or even appear to be divided, except with 
refeienco to some hypothesis When we say that one fact is 
inconsistent with another fact, we mean only that it is incon- 
sistent with the theory which we have founded on that other 
fact But, if the tact be certain, the unavoidable conclusion 
is that our theory is false , and, m order to correct it, we 
must reason back from an enlarged collection of facts to 
principles 

Now hero we have two governments which, by Mr Mill’s 
own account, come under the same head in liis theoretical classi- 
fication It 13 evident, therefore, that, by reasoning on that 
thuoreLieal classification, we shall be brought to the conclu- 
flion tliat these two fonns of goveinment must produce the 
Banic effects But Mi Mill himself tells us that they do not 
produce the same etieets Hence he infers that the only way 
to get at truth is to place implicit confidence in that chain of 
proi>f a pr\on from winch it ai)pears that the}^ must produce 
the same effects ' To believe at once in a theory and in a f ict 
whieh contradicts it is an exercise of faith sufhcienll;y hard 
but to behove in a theory because a fact contradicts it is what 
ncithei philosopher iioi pope ever before required This, how- 
ever, IS what Mr Mill demands of us He seems to think that, 
il <ill despots, without exception, governed ill, it would be un- 
necessary to prove, by a synthetical argument, what would 
then be suthciently clear from ex^iei lence But, as some dcs- 
p<‘its will bo so peworse as to govern w^ell, he finds himself 
comiiolled to pro\e the impossibility of their governing well 
by that s>uithetical argument which would have been super- 
fluous had not the facts contradicted it He reasons a prion, 
because the phenomena are not what, by reasoning d pnoi i, 
he will prove them to be In other words, he reasons d prion, 
because, by so reasonuig, he is cert^m to arrive at a false 
conclusion ’ 

In the course of the examination to which we propose to 
subject the speculations of Mr Mill we ahaU have to notice 
many other curious instances of that turn of mind which the 
passage above quoted indicates. 
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The first chapter of his Essay relates to the ends of govern- 
ment. The conception on this subject, he tells us, Tvhicb exists 
in the minds of most men is vague ajid undistinguishmg. 
He first assumes, justly enough, that the end of government 
is “ to increase to the utmost the pleasures, and dimmish 
to the utmost the pains, which men derive from each other ** 
He then proceeds to show, with great form, that ‘‘the 
greatest possible happiness of society is attamed by insuring 
to every man the greatest possible quantity of the produce 
of his labour ’’ To effect this is, in his opinion, the end of 
government It is remarkable that Mr Mill, with all his 
affected display of precision, has lieie given a description of 
the ends of government far less precise than that which is m 
the mouths of the vulgar Tlie first man with whom Mr. 
MiD may travel in a stage coach will tell him that govern- 
ment exists for the piotection of the persona and property of 
men But Mr. Mill seems to tliink that the preservation of 
jiroperty is the first 'and only object. It is tiue, doubtless, 
that many of the injuries which are offeied to the persons of 
men proceed from a desire to possess tlieir property But 
the practice of vindictive assassination as it has existed in 
some parts of Europe — the practice of fighting wanton and 
sanguinary duels, like those of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, in which bands of seconds risked their lives as well 
as the principals , — these practices, and many others which 
might be named, are evidently injurious to society , and we 
do not see how a government which tolerated them could be 
said “ to dimmish to the utmost the pams which men derive 
from each other.” Tli(‘refore, accoidmg to Mr Mill’s very 
correct assumption, such a government would not perfectly 
accomplish the end of its institution Yet such a govern- 
ment might, as far as we can perceive, “insure to every man 
the greatest possible quantity of the produce of his labour ” 
Tlicrefore, such a government might, accord mg to Mr Mill’s 
subsequent doctrine, perfectly accomplish the end of its m- 
stitution The matter is not of much consequence, except as 
an mstance of that slovenliness of thmkmg which is often 
concealed beneath a peculiar ostentation of logical neatness 
Having determined the ends, Mr, Mill proceeds to consider 
the means. For the preservation of property some portion 
of the community must be intrusted with power This is 
Government, and the question is, how are those to whom 
the necessary power is intrusted to be prevented from 
abusing it ? 
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Mr. Mill first passes in review the simple forms of govem- 
rnent. He allows that it would be inconvenient, if not phy- 
sically impossible, that the whole community should meet in 
a mass j it follows, therefore, that the powers of government 
cannot be directly exercised by the people. But he sees no 
objection to pure and direct Democracy, except the difficulty 
which we have mentioned, 

“ The cominnuity,'’ sajs he, “ cannot have an interest 
f»ppositc to its interests To affirm this would be a contra- 
diction in terms The community within itself, and with 
T 08 ]>ect to itself, can have no sinister interest. One com- 
munity may intend the evil of another , never its own This 
18 an indubitable proposition, and one of great importance ” 

Mr. Mill then proceeds to demonstrate that a purely ans- 
tocratical form of government is necessarily bad 

“ The reason for which government exists is, that one man, if 
stronger than another, will take from him 'whatever that other poa- 
f»C 8 SCR and he desires But if one man will do this, so will several 
And if powers are put into the hands of a comparatively small 
number, called an aristocracy,— powers which make them stronger 
than the rest of tlie community, the> will take from the rest of the 
ooininunity as much as they please ot the objects of desire They 
w'dl thus defeat the voiy did for which go\ernment "was instituted 
The unhtuess, Ihtreloio, of nn aristocracy to bo intrusted with the 
powers of go'voinincut, rests on demonstiation ” 

111 exactly the same manner Mr Mill proves absolute mon- 
archy to be a bad form of government. 

'* If government is founded upon this as a law of human nature, 
that a man, if able, will tuko from others anything which they ha\o 
and he desires, it is suiliciontly evident that when a man is called a 
king he docs nob change his nature, so that when ho has got power 
to enable him to take from over}’ man what he pleases, he will take 
wha^c^e^ he pk.wi 8 To Mip])ose that ho w'lll not, is to affirm that 
government is uniieuessaiy, and that human beings will abstain fiom 
injuring one (vuotUer of their own accord 

It 18 veiy evident that this reasoning e'ttends to eveiy modifi- 
cation of the smaller number Whenever the powers of government 
ftie placed ui an} hands other than those of ihe community, whether 
those of one man, of a few, or of seieral, those principles of human 
nature whioli imply that government is at all necessary, imply that 
those ptu*sc)iis Will make use of them to defeat the very end for 
which govemniont exists ” 

But IS it not possible that a king or an aristocracy may 
soon be saturated with the objects of their desires, and may 
then protect the community yi the enjo^Tneiit of the rest 
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Mr. Mill answers in the negative. He proves, with great 
pomp, that every man desires to have the actions of every 
other correspondent to his will. Others can be induced to 
conform to our will only by motives derived from pleasure or 
fi-om pam. The itufliction of pain is of course direct injury , 
and even if it take the milder course, in order to produce 
obedience by motives derived from pleasure, the government 
must confer favours But as there is no bmit to its desire of 
obedience, there will be no limit to its disposition to confer 
favours , and as it can confer favours only by plundering the 
people, there will be no hmit to its disposition to plunder the 
people It IS therefore not true that there is in the mind ot 
a king, or in the mmds of an aristocracy, any point of satu- 
lation with the objects of desire ’’ 

Mr Mill then proceeds to show tliat, as monaichical and 
oligarchical governments can influence men by motives drawn 
from pam, as well as by motives diawn from pleasure, they 
will carry their cruelty, as well as their rapacity, to a fright- 
ful extent As he seems greatly to admire liis own leasonings 
on tins subject, we think it but fair to let him speak lor himself 

“ The chain of inference in this ca,qc is clo^c and btionp to a most 
unusual degree A man deques iliat the actioiis of other men shall 
be instantly and accurately correspondent to liis will He desires 
that the actions ol the gieatest possible number shall be so Tenor 
IS the grand insti umciit 'iVrror can work only through assurance 
that evil imII follow any failure of conforrndy be/ ween tlic will and 
the actions willed Even" failure must tfiorefore be iiumslic'd As 
there arc no hounds to the mind’s rlcsiic of its pleasure, there are, 
of course, no bounds to its desire of perfection in the instruments of 
that pleasure There are, tliercfoie no bounds to its desire of 
exactness in the conformity between it^ will and the actions willed , 
and by consequence to the strength of that toiror which is its pro- 
curing cause Every the most minute failure must be visited with 
the heaviest infliction , and as failure in cictreme exactness must 
frequently happen, the occasions of cruelty must bo incessant 

“ We have thus arrived at several conclusions of the highest pos- 
sible importance We liave seen that the principle of human nature, 
upon which the necessity of government is founded, the propensity 
of one man to possess himself of the objects of desire at the cost of 
another, leads on, by infallible sequence, where power over a com- 
munity IB attained, and nothing checks, not only to that degree of 
plunder which leaves the members (excepting always the recipients 
and mstmments of the plunder) the bare means of subsistence, 
but to that degiee of cruelty which is necessary to keep m existence 
the most intense terrors ” 

Now no man who has the least knowledge of the real state 
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of the world, either in former ag^es or at the present moment, 
can possibly be conrinoed, though he may perhaps be bewil- 
dered, by arguments like these During the last two centuries, 
some hundreds of absolute princes have reigned m Europe. 
Is it true, that then cruelty has kept in existence the most 
intense degree of hTror , that their rapacity has left no more 
than the bare means of subsistence to any of their subjects, 
their 111 misters and soldiers excepted ? Is this true of all of 
them ? Of one half of them Of one tenth part of them ? 
Of a single one ? Is it true, in the full extent, even of Philip 
the Second, of Louis the Fifteenth, or of the Emperor Paul ^ 
But it IS scarcely necessary to quote history No man of 
common sense, however ignorant he may be of books, can 
be mi])08ed on by Mr Mill's argument 5 because no man of 
ct mill] on se ise can live among his fellow-creatures for a day 
Mitliout seeing iiinuiuerable facts which contradict it It is 
our business, ho’wevcr, to pomt out its fallacy, and happily 
thi' fallac} is not very recondite. 

We grant that ruleis will take as much as they can of the 
objects of their desires , and that, when the agency of other 
nien is necessary to that end, they wull attempt by all means 
111 then power to enforce tlie prompt obedience of such men 
But wluit are the objects of Imiiuin desire? Ph) sical plea- 
BUie, no doubt, ui icirt But the mere appetites wlucli we 
have 111 coiiuuon with the animals would be gratified, almost as 
choaplv and easily as those of tlie annuals are gratified, if 
nothing wvic given to ta.sti‘, to ostentation, 01 to the affections. 
How small a portion of the income of a gentleman m easy cir- 
cumstances is laid out ineioly in giving pleasurable sensations 
to the body of the possessor * The greater part even of what is 
B]>cut on his kitchen and his cellar goes, not to titillate liis 
palate, bub to keep up bis character for hospitality, to save 
him from the reproach of meanness in housekeeping, and to 
cement the ties of good neighbourhood It is clear that a 
king or an aristocracy may be supplied to satiety with mere 
corpc^ral pleasures, at an expense wrhich the rudest and poor- 
est rcunmunity would scarcely feel. 

Those tiistea and propensities which belong to us os reason- 
ing and imaginative beings are not indeed so easily gratified 
There is, we admit, no point of saturation with objects of 
desire which come under this head. And therefore the ar- 
g'lment of Mr Mill will be just, unless there be something in 
the nature of the objects of desire themselves which is mcon- 
eistent with it. Now, of these objects there is none which 
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men in general seem to desire more than the good opinion of 
others. The hatred and contempt of the public are generally 
felt to be intolerable It is probable that our regard for the 
sentiments of our fellow-creatures springs, by association, 
from a sense of their ability to hurt or to serve us But, be 
this as it may, it is notorious that, when the habit of mind of 
which we speak has once been formed, men feel extremely 
subcitous about the opinions of those by whom it is most 
improbable, nay absolutely impossible, that they should evei 
be m the slightest degree injured or benefited The desire of 
posthumous fame and the dread of posthumous reproach and 
execration are feelings from the influence of which scarcely 
any man is perfectly free, and which in many men are power- 
ful and constant motives of action As we are afraid that, if 
we handle this part of the arguinent after our own manner, 
we shall incur the ropioach of sentimentality, a word uhich, 
in the sacred language of the Benthamites, is sjnon^inous 
with idiocy, we will quote what Mr Mill himself says on the 
subject, 111 his Treatise on Jurisprudence 

“l^aiJis fiom the moral source are the pains dcrjved from the un- 
f ivoin able sent luicnts of maiilvjjid Tlio^c pains are capable 

of nsirig to a licight u jth wlnt li liaidly any other pains incident to 
our riiiturc* can he conipaicd There js a certain deirree of unfivcmi- 
ab’ericss in tlie bcutmicnts of Ins fi llovv-ereatuies, under which 
liiidly any man, not below the btandaid of humanity, can eudnio 
to li\o 

‘‘ The importance of tins po'werful agency, for the preven- 
tion ot injuiioas acts, is too oIhjous to need to be illiislr.rtcd It 
bufFuiently at command, it uoulJ almost supeisede th(‘ uso of other 
means 

' To know how lo direct the unfavourable RentiiTicnts of man- 
kind, it IS necessary to know m as cornph to, that r*', in as (ompre- 
a way as possible, what it is wdiich gives them buth 
AVithout entering into the met iplij sics of the (juestion, it is a suf- 
liLient practical answer, for the piesont purpose, to say that tho 
unlavourable sentiments of man are excited by every thing which 
halts them ” 

It IS strange that a writer who considers the pain derived 
from the unfavourable sentiments of others as so acute that, 
if sufficiently at command, it would supersede the use of the 
gallows and the tread-mill, should take no notice of this most 
important restraint when discussing the question of govern- 
ment We will attempt to deduce a theory of politics in fhe 
mathematical form, in which Mr Mill delights, from the 
premiflea with which he has huuBelf furmshed us. 
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Peoposition I The oeem. 

No rulers will do anything which may hurt the people. 

This ig the thesis to be maintained , and the following we 
humbly offer to Mr Mill, as its syllogistic demonstration. 

No rulers will do tliat which produces pain to themselves. 

But the unfavourable sentiments of the people will give pam 
to them 

Therefore no rulers will do anything which may excite the 
unfavourable sentunents of the people. 

But the unfavourable sentiments of the people are excited 
by (weiy^thing which hurts them 

Therefore no rulers will do anything which may hurt the 
j)Oople Which was thfi thing to be proved 

Ifaving thus, as we think, not unsuccessfully mutated Mr 
Mill’s logic, we do not see why we should not imitate, what is 
at least equally perfect in its kind, his self-complacency, and 
proclaim our in liis own words . ‘‘ The cham of in- 

ference, m this case, is close and strong to a most unusual 
degree 

The fact is, that, when men, in treating of things which 
cannot be circumscribed by precise definition s, adopt tins mode 
of reasoning, when once they begin to talk of power, happiness, 
misery, pain, pleasure, motives, objects of desire, as they talk 
of lines and numbors, there is no end to the contradictions 
and absurdities whicli they fall Tliere is no proposition 
so monstrously untrue in morals or politics that we will not 
undertake to prove it, by something winch shall sound hke a 
logical demonstration, from admitted principles 

Mr Mill argues that, if men are not inclmed to plunder each 
other, government is uimecessarj , and that, if they are so 
1 no lined, the powers of government, when entrusted to a small 
number of them, will necessarily be abused Surely it is not 
l>) propounding dilemmas of this sort that we are likely to 
amve at sound conclusions in any moral science. The whole 
question 18 a question of degree If aU men preferred tlie 
moderate approbation of their neighbours to any degree of 
wealth or grandeur, or sensual pleasure, government would bo 
unnecessary. If all men desired wealth so intensely as to be 
willuig to brave the hatred of their fellow-creatures for six- 
pence, Mr Mill's argument against monarchies and aristocra- 
cies would be true to the full extent’ But the fact is, that all 
men have some desires which impel them to injure their 
neighbours, and some desires which impel them to benefit 
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their neighbours. Now, if there were a oommunity consisting 
of two classes of men, one of which should be principally influ- 
enced by the one set of motives and the other by the other, 
government would clearly be necessary to restram the class 
which was eager for plunder and careless of reputation and 
yet the powers of government might be safely entrusted to the 
class which was chiefly actuated by the love of approbation 
Now, it might with no small plausibility be maintained that, 
in many countries, there are two classes which, m some degree, 
answer to this description , that the poor compose the class 
wluch government is established to restrain, and the people of 
some properly the class to which the powers of govornment 
may without danger be cpnfidcd It might be said that 
a man who can barely cam a livelihood by severe labour is 
under stronger temptations to pillage others than a man wlio 
enjoys many luxuries It might be said that a man who 
IS lost in the crowd is less likely to have the fear of public 
opinion before his eyes than a man whose station and mode of 
living render him cons];)icuous We do not assert all this 
We only say that it was Mr MiU^s business to prove the 
contrary, and that, not having proved the contrary, he is 
not entitled to say, “that those principles which imply that 
government is at all necessary, imply that an aristocracy wuli 
make use of its power to defeat the end for which governments 
exist ” This la not true, unless it be true that a rich man is 
as likely to covet the goods of his neighbours as a poor man, 
and that a poor man is as likely to be solicitous about the 
opinions of his neighbours as a rich man 

But we do not see that by leasoning d. prion on sucli sub- 
jects as these, it is possible to advance one single step Wo 
know that every man has some desires which he can gratify 
only by hurting his neighbours, and some which he can 
giatify only by pleasing them Mr Mill has chosen to look 
only at one-half of human nature, and to reason on the 
motives which impel men to oppress and despoil othcis, as if 
they were the only motives by which men could possibly bo 
influenced. We have already shown that, by taking the other 
half of the human character, and reasoning on it as if it weie 
the whole, we can bring out a result diametrically opposite to 
that at which Mr. Mill has arrived. We can, by such a pro- 
cess, easily prove that any form of government is good, or 
that all government is superfluous 

We must now accompany Mr, Mill on the next stage of Ins 
argument. I>oe6 any combination of the three simple forms 
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of government afford the requisite securities agamst the abuse 
of power P Mr Mill complains that those who maintain the 
af&rmatiYe generally beg the question ; and proceeds to settle 
the point by proving, after his fashion, that no combination 
of the three simple forms, or of any two of them, can pos- 
sibly exist 

“ From the principles ^hich we have already laid down it follows 
tliat, of the objects of human desire, and, speaking more definitely, 
of the means to the ends of human desire, namely, wealth and power, 
each pait} will cnJtNUour to obtain as much as possible 

‘11 11 axnodiLiit presents itself to any of the supposed parties 
cflecUial to this end, and not opposed to any prefeiied object of 
pill suit, wc in.iy infer vith certainty that it will bo adopted One 
flitM tual t\podieuL is not moie elTectnal than obvious Any two of 
the paihcH, b} combining, may swallow up the third That such 
cornbiiKil]/>n will take* pla(*e appears to be as ceilam as «any thing 
whith depends upon luuiuin will , because thcio aie stiong niotnos 
in f ivour of it, and none that i an be conceived lu o])positiorL 
U) it The mixture of three of the kinds of government, it 

IS thus evident, cannot possibly exist It inaj be pioper 

to luqune whether an union may not lie iiO'^sible of two of 
them 

“ Jilt us fust suyiposc, that mouauhy is united with aristocracy 
Tlu 17 povvir IS equal or not equal If it js not fr[ual, it folloivs, as 
a iuicssiii> conseiiueuce, fioiu the ])iuiciides which no liave already 
esfiifiliNlit d, that the stiongcr will lake fioni the \voakci till it en- 
grosses the w hide The oiil;y CjULstiou llioitfoic is, What \m11 happen 
when the yiowei is equal 

“In flic* first place, it scerns in i possible* that such equality si ould 
ever ( \ist How i8 it to he established or, by what cuter lou is it 
to be ascei tamed If there is no such criterion, it must, in all 
cases; l>e the result of cliancc li so, the chances against it are 
as uiliiufy to one The idea, therefore, is wholly chimciical and 
absurd 

“In this doctrine of the mixture of the simple forms of govern- 
nicnt i*^ included the celebiated thcoiy ot the balance among the 
coniiionent parts of a government lly tins it is supposed that, 
when a goveinnient is composed of monarchy, aristocracy, and de- 
mocnicw, fh(‘y balance one another, and by mutual checks produce 
good governiiieut A few woids will suthce to show that, if any 
theory deserves the epithets of ‘ w ild, visionary and chimerical,* 
it IS that of the^ balance If there are throe powers, how is it 
possible to prevent two of them from combining to swallow^ up 
the third ** 

“ The analysis which wc liavo already performed will enable us 
to trace mpidly the concatenation of causes and effects m this 
imagined case 
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“ VTe hare already geen that the interest of the coinmiinity, con- 
sidered m the ag-gi egate, or m the democratical point cf view, is, 
that each individual should receive protection, and that the pov^evs 
which are constituted for that purpose should be employed exclu- 
sively for that purpose We have also seen that tlie interest 

oi the king and of the governing aristocracy is directly the reverse 
It H to have unlimited power over the rest of the community, and 
to nse it for their own advantage In tho gupposed case of the 
balance of the monarchical, aristocratical, and democniticnl powers, 
it cannot bo for the interest of either the monarchy or the aiis- 
tocnicy to combine with tho democracy, because it is the inteiest 
of the democracy, or community at large, that neither the king nor 
the diistocincy should have one particle ol power, or one particle 
of the wealth of tho community, for their own advantage 

“ The democracy or community have all possible motives to en- 
deavour to prevent the monarchy and aristocracy fioiii exercising 
power, or obtaining the wealth of the comniuiiiiy loi then own 
advantage The monarchy and aristocracy have all j)ossihle motives 
for eiidcav our nig to obtain unlimited poivor owr tho jiorsons and 
piopeity of Uie community The conseq^ucnce is niCMtable they 
have all possible motives for combining to obtain that power *’ 

If any part of tins passage be more eminently absurd than 
another, it is, we think, the argument by which Mr Mill 
proves that there cannot be an union of iiionaichy and aris- 
tocracy Their power, he says, must be equal or not equal 
But of equality there is no cntoiioii Therefoie the clianccs 
against its existence are as infinity to one If the power be 
not equal, then it follows, fioin the principles of human iiatuio, 
that the stronger wiU take from the weaker, till it has en- 
grossed the whole 

Now, if there be no criterion of equality between two por- 
tions of power there can be no common measure of poi lions of 
power Therefore it la utterly impossible to compai e them 
together. But where two portions of powder are of the same 
kind, there is no difficulty in ascertaining, sufticKiiitly for ail 
practical purposes, whether they are equal or unequal It is 
easy to judge whetliei two men run equally fast, or can lift 
equal weights Two aihitrators, whose joint decision is to be 
final, and neither of whom can do any thing without the assent 
of the other, possess equal power Two electors, each < £ 
whom has a vote for a borough, possess, in that respect, equal 
power If not, all Mr Mill's political theories fall to Uie 
ground at once For, if it be impossible to ascertain whcihoi 
two portions of power are equal, he never can show that, even 
under a system of universal suffrage, a minority might not 
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cany every things their own way, aguinst the wishes and 
interestB of the majority. 

Where there arc two portions of power differing* in kind, 
there is, we admit, no cntenon of equality But then, in such a 
case, it ifl absurd to talk, as Mr Mill does, about the stronger 
and the weaker. Popularly, indeed, and with reference to 
some particular objects, these words may very fairly be used 
But to use them mathematically is altogether improper. If 
we are speaking of a boxing-match, we may say that some 
famous bruiser has greater bodily power than any man in 
England If we are speaking of a pantomime, we may bay 
the same of some very agile harlequin But it would be 
talking nonsense to say, in general, that the power of 
Jlarlequm either exceeded that of the pugilist, or fell short 
of it 

If Mr Mill’s argument be good as between different 
branches of a legislature, it is equally good as between sove- 
leign powers Every government, it may be said, will, if it 
can, take the objects of its desires from every other If the 
French government can subdue England it will do so If the 
English government can subdue Prance it wdl do so But the 
pow 01 of England and lYance is either equal or not equal The 
( liaucc that it is not exactly equal is as mlinity to one, and 
m.iv safely be left out of the account , and then the stronger 
will ini.ilhbly take from the weaker till the weaker is alto- 
getlici enslaved 

Surelj the answer to all this hubbub of unmeaning words is 
the plainest i>OBsible Foi some purposes Prance is stronger 
tlniii England For some jiurposes England is stronger than 
Piiinoe For some, neither has any jiower at all France 
has the greater population, England the greater capital , 
France Las the greater army, England the greater fleet. 
For an expedition to Itio Janeiro or the Philippines, Eng- 
land has the greater i^ov^er For a war on the Po or the 
Danube, France has the greater power But neither has 
power suftioiont to keep the other in quiet subjection for a 
month, linasion would be very perilous, the idea of com- 
plete conquest on either side utterly ridiculous This is the 
manly and sensible way of discussmg such questions The 
ergo, or rather the at gal, of Mr Mill cannot impose on a 
child. Yet we ought scarcely to say this; for we remember 
to have heard a child ask wheUier Bonaparte was stronger 
thftji an elephant * 

Mr. MiU remmds us of those philosophers of the sixteenth 
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oentory wlio, having satisfied themselves pinon that the 
rapidity with which bodies descended to the earth varied 
exactly as their weights, refused to believe the contrary on 
the evidence of their own eyes and ears The British con- 
stitution, according to Mr, Mill’s classification, is a mixture 
of monarchy and aristocracy ; one House of Parliament being 
composed of hereditary nobles, and the other almost entirely 
chosen by a privileged class who possess the elective fran- 
chise on account of their property, or their connection with 
certain corporations Mr, Mill’s argument proves that, from 
the tune that these two powers were mingled m our govern- 
ment, that IS, fi'om the very first dawn of our history, one or 
the other must have been constantly encroaching Accord- 
ing to him, moreover, all the encroachments must have been 
on one side For the first encroachment could only have 
been made by the stronger , and that first encroachment 
would have made the stronger stronger still It is, there- 
fore, matter of absolute demonstration, that either tlie Par- 
liament was stronger than the Crown in the reign of Henry 
YIII , or that the Crown was stronger than the Pailiament 
in 1641 “Hippocrate dira ce que lui plaira,” says the giil 
in Moli^re; “mais le cocher cst mort ” Mr Mill may say 
what he pleases ; but the Enghsh constitution is still alive. 
That since the Revolution the Parliament has possessed great 
power m the state, is what nobody wiU dispute The King, 
on the other hand, can create new peers, and can dissc>ho 
Parliaments William sustained severe mortifications from the 
House of Commons, and was, indeed, unjustifiably oppressed 
Anne was desirous to change a ministry which had a majority 
in both Houses. She watched her moment for a dissolution, 
created twelve Tory peers, and succeeded. Thirty years later, 
the House of Commons drove Walpole from his seat In 
1 784, George III was able to keep Mr Pitt in office in the 
face of a majority of the House of Commons In 1804, the 
apprehension of a defeat in Parliament compelled the same 
King to part from his most favoured minister But, m 1807, 
he was able to do exactly what Anne had done nearly a hun- 
dred years before Now, had the power of the King increased 
during the mtorvening century, or had it remained stationar}' ^ 
Is it possible that the one lot among the infinite number 
should have fallen to us ^ If not, Mr Mill has proved that 
one of the two parties must have been constantly taking 
from the other Many of the ablest men in England think 
that the influence of the Crown haSj on the whole, increased 
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Biiice the reign of Anne. Others think that the Parliament 
hn.fl been growing in strength But of this there is no doubt, 
tliat both sides possessed great power then, and possess great 
power now. Surely’, if there were the least truth in the 
argument of Mr Mill, it could not possibly be a matter of 
doubt, at the end of a hundred and twenty years, whether 
the one side or the other had been the gamer. 

But we ask pardon We forgot that a fact, irreconcilable 
with Mr Mill’s theory, furnishes, in his opinion, the strongest 
reiison for adhering to the theory. To take up the question 
in auothor manner, is it not plain that there may be two 
bodies, cncli possessing a perfect and entire power, which 
cannot be taken from it without its own concurrence ^ What 
IS the meaning of the words stronger and weaker, when ap- 
plied to such bodies as these The one may, indeed, by 
pli^'sieal force, altogether destroy the other But this is not 
the question A third party", a general of their own, for 
(‘xainple, may, by physical force, subjugate them both- Nor 
is there any form of government, Mr Mill’s utopian demo- 
cracy not excepted, secure from such an occurrence We are 
Speaking ot tlie powers "Witli which the constitution invests 
the two branches of the legislature , and we ask Mr Mill 
how, on his own principles, he can maintain that one of 
tliein will be able to encroach on the other, if the consent of 
the otlu^r be necessary to such encroachment^ 

Mr Mill toll ns that, if a go\einment be composed of the 
three sini]>le forms, which he will not admit the British con- 
stitution to be, two of the component parts will inevitably 
join against the third Now, if two .of them combine and 
act as one, this case evidently resolves itself into the last, 
and all the observations which we have j'ust mad.e will fully 
apply to it Mr Mill say^s, that any" two of the parties, by 
combining, may swallow up the third and afterwards asks, 
“flow it IS possible to pi event two of them from combining 
to swallow up the third?” Suiely Mr Mill must be aware 
that in politics two is not always the double of one. If the 
concurrence of all the three bi*anches of the legislature be 
necessary to every law, each branch will possess constitu- 
tional power sulhcient to protect it against any thing but 
tliat pliysieal force fi'om which no form of government is 
secure. Mr Mill reminds us of the Irishman, who could not 
be brought to understand how one juryman could possibly 
starve out eleven others 

But 18 it oertam that two of the branches of the legislature 
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will combine against the tbird ? “ It appears to be as cer- 

tain/' says Mr. Mill, *^as any thing which depends upon 
hiuiian because there are strong motives in favour of 

It, and none that can be conceived in opposition to it ” lie 
subsequently sets forth what these motives are The interest 
of the democracy is that each individual should receive pro- 
tection The interest of the Zing and the aristocracy is to 
have all the power that they can obtain, and to use it for 
their own ends. Therefore the King and the aristocracy 
have all possible motives for combining against the people 
If our readers will look back to the passage quoted above, 
they will see that we represent Mr. Mill’s argument quite 
ftiiily 

Now we should have thought that, without the help of 
cither history or expeiiencc, Mr Mill would have discovered, 
by the light of his own logic, the fallacy which lurka, and 
indeed scarcely lurks, undei this pi et ended demonstration 
The interest of the King may be opposed to that of the 
people But is it identical with that ot the aristocracy In 
the very page which contains this argument, intended to 
prove that the King and the aristocracy will coalesce against 
the people, Mr Mill attempts to show that there is so strong 
an opposition of interest between the King and the aiisto- 
cracy that if the powers of government are divided between 
them the one will inevitably usurp the power of the oilier 
If so, he IS not entitled to conclude that they will combine to 
destroy blie power of the people merely because their interests 
may be at variance with those of the people He is bound to 
show, not merely that in all communities the interest of a 
king must be opposed to that of the people, but also that, in 
all communities, it must be more directly opposed to ilie 
interest of the people than to the interest of the aristocracy. 
But he has not shown this Therefore he has not proved Ins 
proposition on his own principles. To quote history would 
be a mere waste of time Everj^ schoolbo}", w^hose studies 
have gone so far as the Abridgments of Goldsmith, can men- 
tion instances m which sovereigns have allied themselves 
with the people against the aristocracy, and in which the 
nobles have allied themselves with the people against the 
sovereign In general, when there are three parties, every 
one of which has much to fear froiji the others, it is not 
found that two of them combine to plunder the third. If 
such a combination be formed, it scarcely ever effects its pur- 
pose. It soon becomes evident which member of the coali- 
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tion is likely to be the greater gainer by the transaction. 
He becomes an object of jealousy to his ally, who, m all pro* 
bability, changes sides, and compels him to restore what he 
haj^ taken. Everybody knows how Henry YITT. trimmed 
tween Francis and the Emperor Charles. But it is idle to 
cite examples of the operation of a principle which is illus- 
trated in almost every page of history, ancient or modem, 
and to which almost every state in Europe has, at one time 
or anotlicr, been indebted for its independence. 

Mr Mill has now, as he conceives, demonstrated that the 
simple forms of government are bad, and that the mixed 
forms cannot possibly exist There is still, however, it seems, 
a hope for mankind 

“ In tho grand discovery of modem times, the system of repre- 
seiitaiioii, tho solution of all the difliciiltieB, both speculative and 
practical, will perhaps bo found If it cannot, we seem to be forced 
upon the extraordinary conclusion, that good government is impos- 
sible Foi, as there is no individual or combination of individuals, 
except the community itself, who would not have an interest m bad 
goieinraont if intrubtod with its powers, and as the community 
it'iclf is mca[)ahle of exorcising those powers, and must intrust them 
io certain individuals, the conclusion is obiuous the community 
ilMcll must chock those individuals , else they will follow their in- 
teicst and produce bad go\enimcut But how is it tho community 
can check"' Tlic comtuunity can act only when assembled, and 
when a^scnibled, it is incapable of acting The community, however, 
tan choose rcjirosentativcs ” 

The next question is — How must the representative body 
be constituted*'^ Mr Mill lays down two principles, about 
which, he says, “ it is unlikely that there will be any dispute ” 

‘‘ First, The checking body must have a degree of power 
suffieiout for the business of checking 

“ Secondly, It must have an identity of interest with the 
community Otherwise, it will make a mischievous use of 
its power ” 

Tho hrst of these propositions certainly admits of no dis- 
pute. As to the second, we shaJd hereafter take occasion to 
make some remarks on the sense m which Mr Mill under- 
stands the words interest of the community.^' 

It does not appear very easy, on Mr. MiU’a principles, to 
find out any mode of making the interest of the representa- 
tive body identical with that of the constituent body The 
plan proposed by Mr. Mill is simply that of very frequent 
election. “ As it appears,’’ says he, that limiting the dura* 
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tion of their power is a security against the sinister interest 
of the people’s representatives, so it appears that it is the only 
security of which the nature of the case admits.” But all the 
arguments by which Mr. Mill has proved monarchy and aris- 
tocracy to be pernicious will, as it appears to us, equally prove 
this security to be no security at all. Is it not clear tliat the 
representatives, as soon as they axe elected, are an aristocracy, 
with an interest opposed to the interest of the community ? 
Why should they not pass a law for extending the term of 
their power from one year to ten years, or declare themselves 
senators for life If the whole legislative power is given to 
them, they will be constitutionally competent to do this If 
part of the legislative power is withheld from them, to whom 
13 that part given ? Is the people to retam it, and to express 
its assent or dissent m primary assemblies ? Mr Mill him- 
self tells us that the community can only act when assembled, 
and that, when assembled, it is incapable of acting Or is it 
to be provided, as in some of the American rejiublics, that no 
change m the fundamental laws shall be made without the 
consent of a convention, specially elected for the purpose? 
StiD the difficulty recurs Why may not the members ol the 
convention betray their trust, as well as the members of the 
ordinary legislature? Wlieii private men, they may have 
been zealous for the interests of the community. When can- 
didates, they may have pledged themselves to the cause of the 
constitution But, as soon as they are a convention, as soon 
as they are separated from the people, as soon as the supreme 
power is put into their hands, commences that interest oppo- 
site to the interest of the community which must, according 
to Mr Mill, produce ineasuros opposite to the interests of the 
community We must find some other means, therefore, of 
checking this check upon a check , some other prop to carry 
the tortoise, that carries the elephant, that carries the world 

We know well that there is no real danger in such a case. 
But there is no danger only because there is no truth in Mr. 
Mill’s prmciples. If men were what he represents them to 
be, the letter of the very constitution which he recommends 
would afford no safeguard agamst bad government. The real 
security IS this, that legislators will be deterred by the fear of 
resistance and of infamy from actmg m the manner which 
we have described. But restraints, exactly the same in kinch 
and differmg only m degree, exist m all forms of government. 
That broad line of distinction which Mr. Mill tries to jioint 
out between monarchies and anstocracies on the one side, 
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and democracies on the other, has in fkct no existence* In 
no form of government is there an absolute identity of in- 
terest between the peoi>l0 and their rulers. In every form of 
government, the rulers stand in some awe of the people The 
fear of resistance and the sense of shame operate, m a cer- 
tain degree, on the most absolute kings and the most illiberal 
oligarchies And nothing but the fear of resistance and the 
sense of shame preserves the freedom of the most demociatic 
communities fiom the encroachments of their annual and 
biennial delegates 

We have seen how Mr MiU proposes to render the interest 
of the body identical with that of the consti- 

tueiifc body. The next question is, in what manner the m- 
t(‘rc 3 t of the constituent body is to be rendered identical with 
that of the community Mr, MiU shows that a minority of 
the community, consisting even of many thousands, would be 
a bad constituent body, and, indeed, merely a numerous aris- 
tocracy. 

The benefits of the representative system,” says he, “are 
lost, in all cases in which the interests of the choosing body 
are not the same with those of the community It is very 
OMdent, that if the community itself woie the choosing body, 
Ihc mterest of the community and that of the choosing body 
would be the same ” 

On these grounds Mr Mill recommends that all males of 
mature age, iich and ])Oor, educated and ignorant, shall have 
votes. But why not the women too^ This question has 
often been asked m pailiamcntary debate, and has never, to 
our knowledge, received a plausible answer Mr. Mill escapes 
from it as last as he can. But we shall take the liberty to 
dwell a little on the words of the oracle “ One thing,” saj s 
he, “ 18 pretty clear, that all those mdividuals whose mterests 
axe involved in those of other individuals, may be struck off 
without inconvenience ... In this light women may be 
regarded, the interest of almost all of whom is mvolved either 
in that of their fathers, or m tliat of their husbands ” 

If we were to content ourselves with saying, in answer to 
all the arguments m Mr, MiU^s essay, that the mterest of a 
king 18 mvolved m that of the community, we should be 
Bccused, and justly, of talking nousense. Yet such an asser- 
tion would not, 03 far as we can perceive, be more unreason- 
able than that which Mr. Mill has here ventured to make. 
Without adduemg one fact, without taking the trouble to per- 
plex the question by one sophism, he placidly dogmatises 
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away the interest of one half of the human race. If there l)e 
a word of truth in history, women have always been, and still 
are, over the greater port of the globe, humble companions, 
playthings, captives, menials, beasts of burden. Except in a 
few happy and highly civilised communities, they are strictly 
in a state of personal slavery Even m those countries where 
they are best treated, the laws are generally unfavourable to 
them, with respect to almost all the points m which they are 
most decjily mterestt^d 

Mr Mill IS not legislating for England or the United 
States , but for mankind Is then the interest of a Turk the 
some with that of the gills who compose his harem ? Is the 
interest of a Chinese the same with that of the woman whom 
ho harnesses to his plough ? Is the interest of an Italian the 
same with that of the daughter whom he devotes to God? 
The interest of a respectable Englishman may he said, with- 
out any impropriety, to be identical with that of his wile. 
Jhit why IS it so"^ Because human nature is 7Wt what Mr 
Mill conceives it to be, because civilised men, pui suing their 
o\^n happiness in a social state, are not Yahoos lighting for 
carrion , ha a use there is a pleasure in being loved and 
est(Huned, as well as in bemg feared and servilely obeyed 
YVliy does not a gentleman restrict his wife to the hare niain- 
fenaiice which the law would compel him to allow her, that 
he may have more to spend on his personal pleasures ? Bo- 
( a use, il he loves her, ho has pleasure in seeing her pleased , 
and because, even if he dislikes her, he is unwilling that the 
w'liole neighbourhood should cry shame on his meanness aiid 
ill-nature Why does not the legislature, altogether com- 
jjosed of males, pass a law to deprive women of all onil ])rivi- 
leges whatever, and reduce them to the state of slaves By 
passing such a law they would gratify what Mr Mill tells us 
is an inseparable part of human nature, the desire to possess 
unlimited power of inflictmg pain upon others That they do 
not pass such a law, though they have the power to pass it, 
and that no man m England wishes to see such a law jiassed, 
jDroVes that the desire to possess mdimited power of inflictmg 
pam is not inseparable from human nature. 

If there be in this country an identity of interest between 
the two sexes, it cannot possibly arise from any thing but the 
pleasure of bemg loved, and of commumcatmg happmess 
For, that it does not spnng jfrom the mere instinct of sex, the 
treatment which women experience over the greater part of 
the world abundantly proves. And, if it be said that our laws 
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of marriage have produced it, thia only removes the argu- 
ment a step farther , for those laws have been made by males. 
Now, if the kind feelings of one half of the species be a suffi- 
cient security for the happiness of the other, why may not the 
kind feelings of a monarch or an aristocracy be sufficient at 
least to prevent them from grinding the people to the veiy 
utmost of thuir power ? 

If Mr Mill will examine why it is that women are better 
treated in England than m Persia, he may perhaps find out, 
in the course of his inquiries, why it is that the Danes are 
better governed than the subjects of Caligula. 

We now come to the most important practical question in 
tlie whole essay Is it desirable that all males arrived at 
years ol discretion should vote for representatives, or should 
a pecuniary qualification be required ? Mr Mill's opinion is, 
tliat the lower the qualification the better , and that the best 
system is that in which there is none at all 

“ Thn qualificaiioi],” saya he, ‘‘must cither be such qs to emhraco 
the rnujonty of the population, or someLhing loss than the majority 
Suppose, in the fii&b place, that it embraces the majority, the ques- 
tion IS, whether tho majority would have an interest in oppressing 
those who, upon tins supposition, would bo deprived of political 
powei ? If we reduce the calculation to its elements, wo shall sco 
that the interest which they would have of this deplorable kind, 
though it would bo Bomothing, would not be very great Each man 
of the iniijurity, it the ma]oiity were constituted the governing body, 
would linve sornetlnng le^s than tho benefit of oppressing a single 
man If the m.i|oritv were twice as great as the ini non ty, each man 
of tho majority would only have one half the benefit of oppressing 
u single man Suppose, m the second place, that the qualifi.- 

cation did not admit a body of electors so large as tho majority, in 
that case taking again the calculation in its elements, we shall see 
that each man would have a benefit equal to that denved from the 
oppression of more than one man , and that, in pioportion as the 
elective body constituted a smaller and smaller rnmonty, the benefit 
of miBmlo to the elective body would be increased, and bad govem- 
montr would bo maured ’’ 

The first remark which wc have to make on this argument 
IS, that, by Mr Mill's own account, even a government in 
which every human being should vote would still be defec- 
tive For, under a system of universal suffrage, the majority 
of tlie electors return the representative, and the majority of 
the representatives make the law. The whole people may 
vote, therefore ; but only the majority govern. So that, by 
Mr. Mill’s own confession, the most perfect system of govern- 
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ment conceivable is one m which, the interest of the ruling 
body to oppress, though not great, is something 

But IS Mr, Mill in the right when he says that such an 
interest could not be very great ? We think not. If, indeed, 
every man m the community possessed an equal share of what 
Mr. Mill calls the objects of desire, the majority would pro- 
bably abstain from plundering the minority A large minority 
would offer a vigorous resistance , and the property of a small 
minority would not repay the other members of the commu- 
nity for the trouble of dividing it But it happens that in 
all civilised communities there is a small minority of nch 
men, and a great majority of poor men If there were a 
thousand men with ten pounds apiece, it would not be worth 
while for nuio hundred and ninety of them to rob ten, and it 
would be a bold attempt for six hundred of them to rob four 
hundred But, if ten of them had a hundred thousand pounds 
apiece, the case would be voiy different There would then 
be much to be got, and nothing to be feared 

That one human bemg will desire to render the person 
and property of another subservient to his pleasures, notwith- 
standing the pam or loss ot pleasure which it may occasion 
to that other individual, is,’^ according to Mr Mill, the 
ioundation of government ” That the property of the rich 
minority can be made subservient to the pleasures of the poor 
majority will scarcely be denied. But Mr MiD proposes to 
give the poor majority power over the rich minority Is it 
possible to doubt to what, on his own principles, such an 
arrangement must lead ? 

It may perhaps be said that, in the long run, it is for the 
interest of the people that property should be secure, and 
that therefore they will respect it We answer thus : — It 
cannot be pretended that it is not for the immediate mterest 
of the people to plunder the rich Therefore, even if it were 
quite certam that, m the long run, the people would, as a 
body, lose by doing so, it would not necessarily follow that 
the fear of remote ill consequences would overcome the desire 
of immediate acquisitions. Every individual might flatter 
himself that the punishment would not fall on him. Mr Mill 
himself tells ue, in his Essay on Junspmdence, that no quan- 
tity of evil which is remote and uncertain will suffice to pre- 
vent crime# 

But we are rather mchned to think that it would, on the 
whole, be for the mterest of the majority to plunder the rich. 
If so, the UtUitaiTianfl wiH say, that the nch ought to be plun- 
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dered. We deny the inference. For, m the first place, if the 
object of government be the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number, the intensity of the sufienng which a measure in- 
flicts must be taken into consideration, as well as the number 
of the sufferers In the next place, we have to notice one 
most important distinction which Mr Mill has altogether 
overlooked Throughout his essay, he confounds the com- 
munity with the speeies He talks of the greatest happiness 
of the greatest number . but, when we examine his reason- 
ings, we find that he thinks only of the greatest number of a 
single generation 

Therefore, even if we were to concede that all those argu- 
ments of which we have exposed the fallacy are unanswerable, 
we might stiU deny the conclusion at which the essayist ar- 
iivcB Even if we were to grant that he had found out the 
ibrm of government which is best for the majoiity of the 
pt'ople now living on the face of the earth, we might still with- 
out inconsistency inaintaiu th.it form of government to be i)er- 
nicious to mankind It would still be meumbent on Mr Mill 
lio x^rovc that the interest of every generation is identical witli 
the ill tore st of all succeeding generations And how on Ins 
own xniacix>les lie could do tins we are at a loss to conceive 

The case, indeed, is strictly analogous to that of an aristo- 
cratic gdvoinmeiit In an anstoci acy, sa} s Mi Mill, the few, 
Inung Hn{‘siedwith ihe powers of government, can take the 
objects ol their desiios fiom the peojde In the same maimer, 
eveiy generation in turn can gratify liself at the ex|^c‘ijse of 
posterity, — pnoiity of time, m the latter case, giving an ad- 
v.uitage exactly corresponding to that which supenontv of 
station gives in the former That an aristocracy will abuse 
its advantage, is, according to Mr MiU, matter of demoiistra- 
tuni la it not equally certain that the whole people will do 
the same , that, if they have the power, they will commit 
waste c>f every suit on the estate of mankind, and transmit it 
to postoiity imj)ovei ished and desolated ? 

How is it iioSQible for any peison who holds the doctrines 
of Mr. Mill to doubt that the rich, in a democracy such as that 
which he recommends, would be pillaged as unmercifully as 
under a Tinkibh Ikiclia ? It is no doubt for the mterest of 
the next geniTitioi], and it may be for the remote interest of 
the present generation, that property should be held sacred 
And so no doubt it will be for the uitoiest of the next Pacha, 
and even for tlivit, of the })roseiit Pacha, if he should hold office 
long, that the iiihabiluiits of his Pachalic should be encou- 
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raged to accumiilate wealth. Scarcely any despotic sovereign 
has plimdered hia subjects to a large extent without having 
reason before the end of his reign to regret it Every body 
knows how bitteily Louis the Fourteenth, towards the close 
ot his life, lamented his former extravagance. If that mag- 
nificent piince had not expended millions on Mark and Yer- 
saiUes, and tens of millions on the aggrandisement of his 
grandson, he woTild not have been compelled at last to pay 
servile court to low-boin moneylenders, to humble himself be- 
fore men on whom, in the days of his pnde, he would not have 
vouchsafed to look, for the means of supporting even his own 
household Example>s to the same effect might easily be mul- 
tiplied But despots, we see, do plunder their subjects, though 
hist'ory and experience tell them that, by prematurely exact- 
ing the means of profusion, they are in fact devouring the 
seed-corn from which the future harvest of revenue is to 
spring Wliy then should we suppose that the people will be 
detoried from procuring immediate lehef and enjoyment by 
the fear of distant calamities, of calamities which perhaps 
may not be fully felt till the times of their grand-children ? 

These conclusions are strictly drawn from Mx Mill’s own 
prmciplcs and, unlike most of the conclusions which ho has 
hiiusidf diawii fiom those piuiciples, they are not, as far as we 
know, contradicted by facts The case of the United States 
lb not in point In a country where the necessaries of life are 
(heap and the wages of labour higli, where a man who has no 
capital but lus legs and aims may expect to become rich by 
industry and frugality, it is not vorj decidedly even for the im- 
mediate advantage of the poor to plunder the rich, and the 
punishment of doing so would very sjioedily follow the offence 
But m countries in wdiich the ^eat majority live from hand 
to mouth, and in which vast masses of wealth have been accu- 
mulated by a comparatively small number, the case is widely 
different The immediate want is, at particular seasons, 
craving, imperious, irresistible. In our own time it has 
steeled men to the fear of the gallows, and urged them on the 
X>oiut of the bayonet And, if these men had at their com- 
mand that gallows and those bayonets which now scarcely 
restram them, what is to be expected ^ *^^o^ is this state of 

things one which can exist only under a bad government If 
there be the least truth m the doctnnes of the school to which 
Mr Mill belongs, the increase of population will necessarily 
produce it everywhere The increase of population is acce- 
lerated by good and cheap government, Therefore, the better 
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the government, the greater is the inequality of conditions : 
and the greater the inequality of conditions, the stronger are 
the motives which impel the populace to spoliation. As for 
America, we appeal to the twentieth century. 

It is scarcely necessary to discuss the effects which a general 
spoliation of the rich would produce. It may indeed happen 
that, where a legal and political system full of abuses is in- 
separably bound up with the institution of property, a nation 
may gam by a single convulsion, m which both perish toge- 
ther The 2)nce is fearful But, if, when the shock is over, 
a new order of things should arise under which property may 
enjoy security, the mdustry of individuals will soon repair the 
devastation Thus we entertam no doubt that the Revolution 
was, on the whole, a most salutary* event for France But 
would France have gained if, ever smce the year 1793, she 
had been governed by a democratic convention? If Mr. 
Mill’s principles be sound, we say that almost her whole 
capital would by this time have been annihilated As soon 
as the first explosion was beginnmg to be forgotten, as soon 
as wealth again began to germmate, as soon as the poor agam 
began to compare their cottages and salads with the hotels 
and banquets of the rich, there would have been another 
scramble for property, another maximum, another general 
confiscation, another reign of terror Four or five such con- 
vulsions following each other, at mtervals of ten or twelve 
years, would reduce the most fiourishing countries of Europe 
to the state of Barbary or the Morea 

The civilised part of the world has now nothing to fear 
from the hostility of savage nations Once the deluge of 
barbarism has passed over it, to destroy and to fertilise , 
and in the present state of mankmd we enjoy a full security 
against that calamity That flood will no more return to 
cover the earth But is it possible that in the bosom of civih- 
sation itself may be engendered the malady which shall destroy 
it ? Is it possible that institutions may be established which 
without the help of earthquake, of famme, of pestilence, or of 
the foreign sword, may undo the work of so many ages of 
wisdom and glory, and gradually sweep away taste, hteratnre, 
science, commerce, manufactures, everything but the rude 
arts necessary to the support of animal life ? Is it possible 
that, in two or three hundred years, a few lean and half-naked 
fishermen may divide with owls and foxes the nuns of the 
greatest European cities— may wash their nets amidst the 
relics of her gigantic docks, and build their huts out of the 
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capitals of lier stately catliedrala? If the principles of Mr. 
Mill be sound, we say, without hesitation, that the form of 
government which he recommends will assuredly produce all 
this. But, if these prmciples be unsound, if the reasonings 
by which we have opposed them be just, the higher and mid- 
dling orders are the natural representatives of the human 
race. Their interest may be opposed in some things to that 
of their poorer contemporaries , but it is identical with that 
of the innumerable generations which are to follow. 

Mr. Mill concludes his essay, by answering an objection 
often made to the project of universal suffrage — that the 
people do hot understand their own interests. We shall not 
go through his arguments on this subject, because, till he 
has proved that it is f<k the interest of the people to respect 
I)roperty, he only mates matters worse by proving that they 
understand their interests But we cannot refrain from treat- 
ing our readers with a delicious bonne houche of wisdom, which 
he has kept for the last moment 

“ The opinions of that class of the people who are below tho 
middle rank are formed, and thoir minds arc directed, by that intel- 
ligent, that virtuous rank, who come the most immc diatoly in con- 
tact with them, who are in the constant habit of intimate communi- 
cation with them, to whom they fly for advice and assistance in all 
their numerous difficulties, upon whom they feel an immediate and 
daily dependence in health and in sickness, m infancy and m old 
age, to whom their children look up as models for their imitation, 
whose opinions they hear daily repeated, and account it their honour 
to adopt There can he no doubt that the middle rank, which gives 
to science, to art, and to legislation itself their most distinguished 
ornaments, and is tho chief source of all that has exalted and refined 
human nature, is that portion of the community, of which, if the 
basis of representation were ever so far extended, tho opinion would 
ultimately decide Of the people beneath them, a vast majority 
would bo sure to be guided by their advice and example ” 

This single paragraph is sufficient to upset Mr Mill’s theory 
Will the people act against their own interest? Or will the 
middle rank act against its own interest P Or is the in- 
terest of the middle rank identical with the interest of the 
people? If the people act according to the directions of the 
middle rank, as Mr Mill says that they assuredly w^, one of 
these three questions must be answered in the affirmative 
But, if any one of the three be answered m the affirmative, 
hiB whole system falls to the ground. If the interest of the 
middle rank be identical with that of the people, why should 
not the powers of government be entrusted to that rank ? If 
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the powers of government were entrusted to tliat rant, there 
would evidently be an anstocracj of wealth , and to consti- 
tute an aristocracy of wealth, though it were a very numerous 
one, would/’ according to Mi MiU, “leave the community 
without protection, and exposed to all the evils of unbridled 
power Will not the same motives which induce the middle 
classes to abuse one kind of power induce them to abuse 
another V If tlieir interest be the same with that of the 
people they will govern the people well. If it be opposite to 
that of the people they will advise the people ill The system 
of universal suffrage, therefore, according to Mr Mill’s own 
account, is only a device for doing circuitously what a repre- 
sentative system, with a pretty high qualification, would do 
directly 

So ends this celebrated Essay And such is this philosophy 
for which the experience of thi'ee thousand yeais is to be 
discarded, this philosophy, the professors of which speak as 
if it had guided the woild to the laiowledge of navigation 
and alphabetical writing , as if, before its dawn, the inhabi- 
tants of Europe had hved m caverns and eaten each other f 
We are sick, it seems, like the children of Tsiael, of the ob- 
jects of our old and legitimate worship We pine for a new 
idolatry All that is costly and all that is ornamental in our 
intellectual treasures must be delivered up, and cast into the 
furnace — and theie comes out this Calf’ 

Oiu roadeis can scarcely mistake our object in writing tins 
article. They will not suspect us of any disposition to advo- 
cate the cause of absolute monarchy, or of any narrow form 
of oligaichy, or to exaggerate the evils of popular government 
Our object at present is, not so much to attack or defend any 
particular system of polity, as to expose the vices of a kind of 
1 easoning utterly unfit for moral and political discussions , 
of a kind of reasoning which may so readily be tumfed to 
purposes of falsehood that it ought to receive no quarter, 
even when by accident it may be employed on the side of 
truth 

Onr objection to the essay of Mr Mill is fundamental. We 
beheve that it is utterly impossible to deduce the science of 
government from the principles of human nature. 

JV'hat proposition is there respecting human nature which 
IS absolutely and universally true ^ We know of only one 
and that is not only true, but identical , that men always act 
from self-interest This truism the Utilitarians proclaim 
with as much pnde as if it were new, and as much zeal as if 
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it were important. But in fact, when explained, it means 
only that men, if they can, will do as they choose. When 
we see the actions of a man we know with certainty what he 
thinks his interest to be. But it is impossible to reason with 
certainty from what we take to be his interest to his actions 
One man goes without a dinner that he may add a shilling to 
a hundred thousand pounds . another runs in debt to give 
balls and masquerades One man cuts his father’s throat to 
get possession of his old clothes . another hazards his own life 
to save that of an enemy. One man volunteers on a forlorn 
hope another is drummed out of a regiment for cowardice 
Each of these men has, no doubt, acted from self-mterest 
But we gam nothing by knowing this, except the pleasure, if 
it be one, of multiplying useless words In fact, this prm- 
ciple IS just as recondite and ]ust as important as the great 
truth that whatever is, is If a philosopher were always to 
state facts in the following form — There is a shower but 
whatever is, is , therefore, there is a shower,” — his reasonmg 
would be perfectly sound, but we do not apprehend that it 
would materially enlarge the circle of human knowledge 
And it IS equally idle to attribute any importance to a pro- 
position which, when uiterpreted, means only that a man had 
rather do what he had rather do 

If the doctrine, that men always act from self-interest, be 
laid down m any other sense than this — if the meaning of 
the word self-interest be narrowed so as to exclude any one 
of the motives which may by possibility act on any human 
bemg, — the proposition ceases to be identical, but at the 
same time it ceases to be tiue 

What we have said of the word eelf-mterest ” applies to 
all the sjnonymes and circumlocutions which are employed 
to convey the same meaning, pain and pleasure, happiness 
and misery, objects of desire, and so forth 

The whole art of Mr Mill’s essay consists in one. simple 
tuck of legerdemain. It consists in using words of the sort 
which we have bepn describing first in one sense and then in 
another. Men will take the objects of their desire if they 
can. Unquestionably . — but tlus*is an identical proposition • 
for an object of desire means merely a thmg which a man 
will procure if he can. Nothmg can possibly be inferred 
from a maxim of this kind. When we see a man take some- 
thing we shall know that it was an object of his desire But 
till then we have no means of judgmg with certamty what he 
desires or what he will take The general proposition, how- 
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ever, having been admitted, Mr. Mill proceeds to reason as if 
men had no desires but those which can be gratified only by 
spoliation and oppression It then becomes easy to deduce 
doctrines of vast importance from the original axiom The 
only nusforttme is^ that by thus narrowing the meanmg of 
the word desire the axiom becomes false, and all the doctrines 
consequent upon it are false hkewise. 

When we pass beyond those maxims which it is impossible 
to deny without a contradiction in terms, and which, there- 
fore, do not enable us to advance a smgle step m practical 
knowledge, we do not believe that it is possible to lay down 
a single general rule respecting the motives which infiuence 
human actions There is nothing which may not, by associa- 
tion or by comparison, become an object either of desire or of 
aversion The fear of death la generally considered as one 
of the strongest of our feelings It is the most formidable 
sanction which legislators have been able to devise Tet it 
13 notorious that, as Lord Lacon has observed, there is no 
passion by which that fear has not been often overcome 
Physical pain is indisputably an evil , yet it has been often 
endured, and even welcomed. Innumerable martyrs have 
exulted in torments which made the spectators shudder , and, 
to use a more homely illustration, there are few wives who do 
not long to be mothers 

Is the love of approbation a stronger motive than the love 
of wealth ? It is impossible to answer this question generally 
even in the case of an individual with whom we are very inti- 
mate. We often say, indeed, that a man loves fame more 
than money or money more than fame. Bnt this is said in 
a loose and popular sense • for there is scarcely a man who 
would not endure a few sneers for a great sum of money, if 
he were in pecuniary distress , and scarcely a man, on the 
other hand, who, if he were in flourishing circumstances, 
would expose himself to the hatred and contempt of the 
public for a trifle In order, therefore, to return a precise 
answer even about a single human being, we must know 
what IS the amount of the sacrifice of reputation demanded 
and of the pecuniary advantage offered, and in what situation 
the person to whom the temptation is proposed stands at the 
time. Bet, when the question is propounded generally about 
whole species, the impossibility of answermg is stiU more 
evident Man differs from man; generation from generation- 
nation from nation. Education, station, sex, age, accidental 
aflBOCiatious, produce infimte shades of varie^. 
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Kow, tLe only mode in which we can conceive it possible to 
deduce a theory of government from the piinciples of human 
nature is this We must find out what are the motives 
which, in a particular form of government, impel rulers to 
bad measures, and what are those which impel them to good 
measures. We must then compare the effect of the two 
classes of motives ; and, according as we find the one or the 
other to prevail, we must pronounce the form of government 
m question good or bad. 

Now let it be supposed that, m aristocratical and monar- 
chical states, the desire of wealth and other desires of the same 
class always tend to produce misgovemment, and that the 
love of approbation and other kindred feelmgs always tend 
to produce good government. Then, if it be impossible, as 
we have shown that it is, to pronoimce generally which of 
the two classes of motives is the more influential, it is im- 
possible to find out, a prion, whether a monarchical or aria- 
tocratical form of government be good or bad. 

Mr Mill has avoided the difiiculty of making the com- 
parison, by very coolly putting all the weights into one of 
the scales, — by reasoning as if no human being had ever 
sympathised with the feelmgs, been gratified by the thanks, 
or been galled by the execrations, of another. 

The case, as we have put it, is decisive against Mr. MiH, 
and yet we have put it m a manner far too favourable to him. 
For, in fact, it is impossible to lay it down as a general rule 
that the love of wealth m a sovereign always produces mis- 
government, or the love of approbation good government. 
A patient and far-sighted ruler, for example, who is less de- 
sirous of raising a great sum immediately than of securing 
an unencumbered and progressive revenue, will, by takmg 
off restramta from trade and givmg perfect security to 
property, encourage accumulation and entice capital from 
foreign countries The commercial policy of Prussia, which 
is perhaps superior to that of any countiy in the world, and 
which puts to shame the absurdities of our republican 
brethren on the other side of the Atlantic, has probably 
sprung from the desire of an absolute ruler to enrich him- 
self. On the other hand, when the popular estimate of vir- 
tues and vices is erroneous, which is too often the case, the 
love of approbation leads sovereigns to spend the wealth of 
the nation on useless shows, or to engage m wanton and de- 
structive wars. If then we can neither compare the strength 
of two motives, nor determine with certainty to what descrip- 
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tiou of actions eitlier motive will lead^ how can. we possibly 
deduce a theory of government from the nature of man ? 

HoWj then, are we to arrive at just conclusions on a sub- 
ject BO important to the happiness of mankind ? Surely by 
that method which, in every experimental science to which 
it has been applied, has signally increased the power and 
knowledge of our species, — by that method for which our 
new philosophers would substitute quibbles scarcely worthy 
of the barbarous respondents and opponents of the middle 
ages, — by the method of Induction , — by observing the pre- 
sent state of the world, — by assiduously studying the history 
of past ages, — by siftuig the evidence of facts, — by carefully 
combining and contrasting those which are authentic, — by 
generalising with judgment and diffidence, — by perpetually 
bringing the theory which we have constructed to the test of 
new facts, — by correcting, or altogether abandoning it, ac- 
cording as those new facts prove it to be partially or funtla- 
inentally unsound Proceedmg thus, — patiently, — diligently, 
— candidly, — wo may hope to form a system as far inferior 
111 pretension to that which we have been exammmg and as 
far superior to it in real utility as the prescriptions of a 
groat physician, varying with every stage of every malady 
and with the constitution of every patient, to the pill of the 
advcrtismg quack which is to cure all human beings, m all 
climates, of all diseases 

This IS that noble Science of Politics, which is equally re- 
moved from the barren theories of the Utilitarian sophists, 
and from the petty craft, so often mistaken for statesman- 
ship by minds grown narrow in habits of intrigue, jobbing, 
^flind officiid etiquette , — which of all sciences is the most im- 
portant to the welfare of nations, — which of all sciences 
most tends to expand and invigorate the mind, — which draws 
nutriment and ornament from every part of philosophy and 
literature, and dispenses in return nutriment and ornament 
to all. We are sorry and surprised when we see men of good 
intentions and good natuiol abilities abandon this healthful 
and generous study to pore over speculations like those which 
we have been examining And we should heartily rejoice to 
find that our remarks had mduced any person of this de- 
scription to employ, in researches of real utility, the talents 
and industry which are now wasted on verbal sophisms, 
wretched of their wretched kind. 

As to the greater part of the sect, it is, we apprehend, of 
little consequence what they study or under whom It would 
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be more amusing, to be sure, and more reputable, if they 
would take up the old republican cant and declaim about 
Brutus and Timoleon, the duty of kihmg tyrants and the 
blessedness of dying for liberty. But, on the whole, they 
might hare chosen worse. They may as well be Utditanaiis 
as jockeys or dandies. And, though quibbling about self- 
interest and motives, and objects of desire, and the greatest 
happmess of the greatest number, is but a poor employment 
for a grown man, it certainly hurts the health less than hard 
drinking and the fortune less than high play •, it is not much 
more laughable than phrenology, and is immeasurably more 
humane than cock-fighting. 
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WESTMINSTER REVIEWER’S DEFENCE OF MILL. 
(June 1829 .) 

TheWesimmster Review No XXI Article XVI Edinburgh Review 
No XCVIJ Ariide on MilVs Essays on Govermnent, 

We have liad great reason, we think, to be gratified b j the suc- 
cess of our late attack on the Utilitarians. We could publish 
a long list of the cures which it has wrought m cases pre- 
viously considered as hopeless Delicacy forbids us to divulge 
names , but we cannot refiain from alluding to two remarkable 
instances A respectable lady writes to inform us that her 
son, who was plucked at Cambridge last January, has not 
been heard to call Sir James Mackintosh a poor ignorant fool 
more than twice since the appearance of our article A dis- 
tinguished political writer in the Westnimstei and Parliamen- 
tary Eeviews has borrowed Hume’s History, and has actually 
got as fir as the battle of Agin court. He assures ns that he 
takes great pleasure m his new study, and that he is very 
impatient to learn how Scotland and England became one 
kingdom But the greatest compliment that we have received 
IS that Mr Bentham himself should have condescended to 
take the field ni defence of Mr Mill We have not been in 
the habit of reviewing reviews , but, as Mr Bentham is a truly 
great man, and as his party have thought fit to announce in 
pufFs and placards that this article is written by hun, and 
contams not only an answer to our attacks, but a development 
of the “ greatest happiness principle,’’ with the latest im- 
provements of the author, we shall for once depart from our 
general rule. However the conflict may terminate, we shall 
at least not have been vanquished by an ignoble hand. 

Of Mr Bentham himself we shall endeavour, even while 
defending ourselves against his reproaches, to speak with the 
respect to which his venerable age, his genius,, and his public 
services entitle him. If any harsh expression shonM escape 
us, we trust that he will attribute it to inadvertence, to the 
momentary warmth of controversy, — to anythmg, m short. 
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rather than to a design of affronting him Though we have 
nothing m common with the crew of Hurds and Boswells, 
who, either from mterested motives, or from the habit of ui- 
tellectual servility and dependence, pamper and vitiate his 
appetite with the noxious sweetness of their undiscerniug 
praise, we are not perhaps less competent th^ they to ap- 
preciate his merit, or less sincerely disposed to acknowledge 
it Though we may sometimes think his reasonings on moial 
and political questions feeble and sophistical — though we may 
sometimes smile at his extraordinary language — we can never 
be weary of admiring the amplitude of his comprehension, the 
keenness of his penetration , the exuberant fertility with which 
his mmd pours forth arguments and illustiations Ilowovei 
sharply he may speak of us, we can never cease to revere in 
him the father of the philosophy of Jurisprudence He has 
a full right to all the privileges of a great inventor , and, in 
our court of ciiticism, those privileges will never be pleaded 
in vain But they are limited m the same manner in which, 
fortunately for the ends of justice, the piivileges of the peer- 
age are now limited The advantage is personal and incom- 
iiiiiiLicable A nobleman can now no longer cover with his 
protection every lackey who follows his heels, or every bully 
who draws in his qnarrcl and, highly as we respect the ex- 
alted ranlc which Mr Benthani holds among the writers of 
onr time, yot when, for the clue maintenance of liteiary jiolicc, 
we shall think it necessary to confute soidiists, or to hung 
juetondors to shame, we shall not depart fiom the oidmaiy 
course of our proceedings because the offenders call them- 
selves Benthamites 

"VVTietliei Mr Mill has much reason to thank Mr Bentham 
foi undertakmg his defence, our readers, when they have 
hmslied this article, will perhaps be inclined to doubt Great 
as Mr Bentham’s talents are, he has, we think, shown an 
undue confidence in them He should have considered how 
dangerous it is for any man, however eloquent and ingenious 
lie may be, to attack or defend a book without reading it 
and we feel quite convinced that Mr Bentham would never 
have TivTitten the article befm e us if he had, before he began, 
jierused our review with attention, and compared it with 
Mr Mill’s Essay 

He has utterly mistaken our object and meaning He 
seems to think that we have undertaken to set up some theory 
of government m opposition to that of Mr Mill. But wo 
distinctly disclaimed any such design. From the beginnmg 

VOL. V, T 
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to the end of our article, there is not, as far as we remember, 
a single sentence which, when fairly construed, can be consi- 
dered as indicating any such design. If such an expression 
can be found, it has been dropped by inadvertence. Our 
object was to prove, not that monarchy and aristocracy are 
good, but tliat Mr Mill had not proved them to be bad , not 
that (leinociaoy is bad, but that Mr. Mill had not proved it 
to bo gf)od. The points in issue are these whether the 
famous Essay on Govermnent be, as it has been called, a 
perfect s(jlntinn of the great political problem, or a senes of 
BopliiBiTis and blunders, and whether the sect which, while 
it glories ni the precision of its logic, extols this Essay as 
a masterpiece of demonstration be a sect deserving of the 
r(‘S])eot or of the derision of mankind These, we say, are 
the issues , and on these we with full confidence put our- 
eelvos ou the country. 

It IS not necessary, for the purposes of this investigation, 
that we should state what our political creed is, or whethei 
we have any political cieed at all A man who cannot act 
the most tiivial part in a faice has a right to hiss Eomeo 
Coates a man who does not know a vein from an artery may 
caution a simple neighbour against the advertisements of 
Dr Eady A comxfiete theory of government would uideed 
be a noble xiresent to mankind , but it is a present which we 
do not hope and do not x>retcnd that wo can offer. If, how- 
ever, wo cannot lay the foundation, it is something to clear 
away the rubbish, if we cannot set nj) truth, it is something 
to pull down error Even if the subjects of which the Utili- 
tarians tioat were subjects of less fearful importance, we should 
think it no small service to the cause of good sense and 
good taste to jioint out the contrast between their magnificent 
pretensions and their niiseiahle performances Some of 
flicm have, however, thought fit to display their ingenuity 
on questions of the most momentous kind, and on questions 
conceniiiig which men cannot reason ill with impunity. Wc 
iliiiik it, under these circumstances, an absolute duty to ex- 
pose tlie fallacy of their arguments. It is no matter of pride 
or of pleasure To read their works is the most soporific 
em]ilojTneut that wo know , and a man ought no more to be 
proud of lefuting them thnn of having two legs. We must^ 
now come to close quarters with Mr, Bentham, whom, we 
iTood not say, we do not mean to include m this observation. 
He chxirges us with mauitaining, — 

“ First, ‘ That it IS not true that all despots govern ill / ^whereon 
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tto world IS m a mistake, and the Whigs have the tme light And 
for proof, principally, — that the King of Denmark is not Caligula 
To which the answer is, that tho King of Denmark is not a despot 
He was put in his present situation by the people turning the scale 
in his favour in a balanced contest between himself arid tho nobility 
And it IS quite clear that the same power would turn the scale the 
other way the m oment a King of Denmaik should take into his head 
to he Caligula It is of little consequence by what congeries of 
letters the Majesty of Denmark is typified in the royal press of 
Copenhagen, while the real fact is that the sword of the peoph 
IS suspended over his head, in case of ill behaviour, as effectually as 
m oilier countries where more noise is made upon the subject 
Evei y body believes the sovereign of Denmark to bo a good and 
virtuous gentleman, but there is no moie superhuman mciit in his 
liciiig so than in the case of a rural squiro who does not shoot hib 
land- steward or quarter his wufe with his yeomanry sabre 

“It IS true that theio are paidial exceptions to the rule, that all 
men use power as badly as they dare Theic may have been such 
tlimgs as amiable negro- drivers and sentimental masters of press- 
gangs , and here and there, among the odd fieaks of human nature, 
thcio may have been specimens of men who weic ‘No tyrants, 
iliougli bred up to tyranny ’ But it ’vvould bo as wise to recommend 
wolves for nurses at the Foundling on tho credit of Romulus and 
Remus as to substitute the exception tor the general fact, and advise 
mankind to take to trusting to arbitrary power on the credit oi 
these specimens 

Now, 111 the first place, we never cited the case of Denmarlc 
to prov^e that all despots do not govern ill We cited it to 
prove that Mr Mill did not Imow liow to reason Mi Mill 
gave it as a reason for deducing the theory of goveiiiment 
from the general laws of liuindii nature that the King of 
Denmark was not Caligula This we said, and we still sa}, 
was absurd 

In the second place, it was not we^ but Mr. Mill, who said 
that the King of Denmark was a despot His woids aio 
these — “ The people of Denmark, tired ont with the oppres- 
sion of an aristocracy, resolved that their king should be 
absolute , and under their absolute monarch are as well 
governed as any people in Europe.’^ We leave Mr Benthani 
^ to settle with Mr Mill the distinction between a despot and 
an absolute king 

In the third place, Mr. Bentham says that there was 
in Denmark a balanced contest between the king and the 
nobibty We find some difficulty in believing that Mr, Bon- 
tham seriously means to say this, when we consider that Mr. 
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Mill has demonstrated the chance to be as infinity to one 
agamst the existence of such a balanced contest 

Fourthly, Mr Benthaiu says that in this balanced contest 
the people turned the scale in favour of the king against the 
aristocracy But Mr Mill has demonstrated that it cannot 
possibly \je for the interest of the monarchy and democracy to 
join against the anstocracy , and that, wherever the three 
parties exist, the king and the aristocracy will combine agamst 
the people. This, Mr Mill assures us, is as certam as any- 
thing which depends upon human will. 

Fjftlily, Mr. Beiitliain says that, if the King of Denmark 
wore to oi)press his people, the people and nobles would coni- 
biu(* against the king But Mr Mill has proved that it can 
nc\(‘r be for the interest of the aristocracy to combine witli 
the (h^mocracy agamst the king It is evidently Mr Beiitham’s 
opinion, that “ monarchy, anstocracy, and democracy may 
baltLnce each other, and by mutual checks produce good 
government But this is the very theory which Mr Mill 
pronoaricos to be the wildest, the most visionary, the most 
chiinoiical ever bioachcdon the subject of government 

We have no dispute on these heads with Mr Bentham 
Oil the eon ti ary, we think his explanation true — or, at least, 
true 111 pait, and wo heartily thank him foi lending us Ins 
assistance to demolish the essay of his follower His wit and 
his sarcasm are sport to us , but they aio death to liis 
unhappy disciple 

Mr Bent ham seems to imagine that we have said some- 
thing implying an opinion favourable to despotism We can 
scaicely suppose that, as he has not condescended to read 
til at poition ot our work which he undertook to answer, he 
can have bestowed much attention on its general character 
Had he done so he would, we think, scarcely have entertained 
such a suspicion Mr. Mill asserts, and pretends to prove, 
that undci no despotic government does any human being, 
except the tools of the sovereign, possess more than the neces- 
saries of life, and that the most intense degree of terror la 
kept up b} coTibiant cruelty This, we say, is untrue It is not 
lueiely a rule to whudi there are exceptions bnt it is not the 
lulc Despotism is bad , but it is scarcely anywhere so bad 
as Mr Mill says that it is eveijxvdiere This we are sure Mr 
Bentham will allow If a man were to say that five hundred 
thousand people die every }ear m London of diam-drinkmg, 
he would not asscH a proposition more monstrously false 
than Mr. Mill’s Would it be just to charge us with defend- 
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ing intoxication because we might eaj that Bucb a man was 
grossly in the wrong ? 

We say with Mr. Benthain that despotism is a bad thing. 
We say with Mr Bentham that the exceptions do not dcr 
stroy the authority of the rule. But this we say — that a 
single exception overthrows an argument which either does 
not prove the lulo at all, or else proves the rule to be true 
without exceptions ^ and such an argument is Mr. Mill’s ar- 
gument against despotism In this respect there is a great 
difference between rules drawn from experience and rules 
deduced a prion We might believe that there had been 
a fall of snow last August, and yet not think it likely that 
theie would be snow next August A single occurrence 
ox>posed to our general experience would tell for very little 
in om calculation of the chances. But, if we could once 
satisfy ourselves that in any single iightangled tiiangle the 
square of the hypothenuse might be less than the squares of 
the sides, we must reject the forty-seventh proposition of 
Euclid altogether We willingly adopt Mr Bcntham’s lively 
illustration about the wolf, and we will say in ptissing that it 
gives us real pleasure to see how little old age has diminished 
the gaiety of this eminent man We can assure him that 
his meiriment gives us far more pleasure on his account 
than pain on our own. We say with him, Keep the wolf 
out of the nursery, in spite of the story of Romulus and 
Reiniis But, if the shepheid who saw the wolf licking and 
suckling those famous twms were, after telling this stoiy to 
his companions, to assort that it was an infallible nde that 
no wolf over had spiired, or ever would spare, any living thing 
ulneli might fall in its way — that its nature was carnivorous 
— and that it could not i)ossibly disobey its nature, we think 
thiit the hearers might have been excused for staring. It 
may be strange, but is not inconsistent, that a wolf which 
has eaten ninety-mnc children should spare the hundredth. 
Bat the fact that a wolf has once Bjiared a child is sufficient 
to show that there must be some flaw m the chain of reason- 
ing purporting to prove that wolves cannot possibly spaic 
children 

Mr Bentham proceeds to attack another position which he 
conceives us to maintain — 

“ Secondly, That a government not imdor the control of the com- 
munity (for there is no question upon any other) ^ may soon he 
satin aied ' Tell it not in Bow-street, whisper it not in Hatton- 
garden — that there is a plan for preventing injustice by ^ saturation ' 
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Witli what peals of unearthlj merriment would Mmos, -^acus, and 
Ithodamauthua bo aroused upon tlicir benches, if the * light winga 
of saffron and of blue ’ should bear tlus theory into their grim do- 
mains * Why do not the owners of pocket-handkerchiefs try to 
^ saturate ?’ Why does not the cheated pubhean beg leave to check 
the gulosily of hie defiauder with a repetatar ha^uHu^, and the pum- 
Tiielhd plamiifF neutralise the malice of his adversary, by requesting 
to have the rest of the beating in presence of the court, — if it is not 
that such conduct would run counter to all the conclusions of expe- 
iien(‘i , and bo the pi oci cation of the iriischief it affected to destroy ? 
Wofnl IS tlie man whose wealth depends on his having more than 
f*oitio(jod^ ciso can be persuaded to take from him , andwoful also is 
tli(‘ people that is m such a case 

Now this IS certainly very pleasant writing • but there is 
310 groat difficulty iii answering the argument The real 
loason which makes it absurd to think of preventing theft 
by pensioning off* thieves is this, that there is no limit to the 
nmnbei of thieves If there were only a hundred thieves iii 
n ])laco, and we were quite sure that no person not already 
addicted to theft would take to it, it might become a ques- 
tion whether to keep the thieves from dishonesty by raising 
tluuu above distress would not be a better couise than to 
(unplo) officers against them But the actual cases arc not 
licirallel Bvery man who chooses can become a thief , but 
a man caiiuot become a king oi a member of the aristocracy 
whmuu^er he chooses The number of the depredators is 
limited, andthoiofore the amount of depredation, bo far as 
])hysical jdctisures aie concerned, must be limited also Now, 
wo made the remaik wdiich Mr Benthain censures with re- 
fmence to physical pleasures onlj^ The pleasures of osteii- 
lation, of taste, of revenge, and other pleasures of the same 
<h'S(ripfiuii, have, we distinctly allow, no hniit Oui words 
aie these — A king or an aristociacy may be supplied to 
satiety with corporal plcahures, at an expense which the 
iiidest and poorest community would scarcely feel Does 
Ml Beuthaiu deny this ? If he does, we leave him to Mr 
Mill ^'hat, says that jihilosopher, m lus Essay on Edu- 
cation, what are the ordmary pursuits of wealth and 
power, which kmdhj to such a height the ardour of mankind? 
Not the mere love of eating and of drinking, or all the phy- 
sical objects together which wealth can purchase or power 
command. With these every man is m the long run speedily 
satisfied ^VTiat the difference is between being speedily 
satisfied and being soon saturated, we leave Mr. Bentham 
and Mr Mill to settle togotLer. 
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The word “ satni’ation/’ however, seems to provoke Mr. 
Bentham’s mirth. It certainly did not strike ns as very pure 
English , but, as Mr. Mill used it, we supposed it to be good 
Benthamese. With the latter language we are not critically 
acquainted, though, as it has many roots m common with our 
mother tongue, we can contrive, by the help of a converted 
Utilitarian, who attends us m the capacity of Moonshee, to 
make out a little But Mr Benthani’s authority is of course 
decisive , and we bow to it 

Mr Bentliam next represents us as maintaining : — 

“Thiidly, That ‘though there maybe some tastes and propensities 
that have n© point of saturation, there exists a sufficient check in 
the desiio of the good opinion of others ’ The misfurtuno of this 
<n gumont is, that no man cares for the good opmion of those he has 
boon accustomed to wrong If oysters have opinions, it is probable 
they think vuiy ill of those who eat them in August , but small is 
the effect upon the autumnal glutton that engulfs their genlle sub- 
stances within his own The planter and the slave- Jrivci care just 
as much about negio opmion, as the epicure about the sentiments of 
oysters M Ude throwing live cels into the hro as a kmdly method 
of divesting them of the unsavoury oil that lodges beneath their 
skins, IS not more convinced of the immense aggregate of good which 
arises to the loidher paits of tlie cieation, than is the gentle poor 
who stnps his fellow man of country and of family for a wuld-fowl 
slain The goodly land- owner, who lives by morsels squeezed in- 
discriminately from the waxy hands of the cobbler and the polluted 
ones of the nightman, is m no small degree the object of both 
hatied and contempt , but it is to be feared that he is a long way 
fiom feeling them to he mtoleiablo The principle of ^ A t milii 
^'ilaudo ipse simul ac niiminos contemplor ared,^ is sufficient, 

to make a wide inteival between the opmions of the plaintiff and 
defendant in such eases In short, to banish law and leave all 
plaintiffs to tiust to the desire of reputation on the opposite side, 
WHuild only bo transporting the theory of the Whigs from the House 
of Commons to AVestminster Hall 

Now, in the first place, we never mamtamed the propo- 
sition which Mr. Bentham puts into our months. We said, 
and say, that there is a cettavn check to the rapacity and 
cruelty of men, in their desire of the good opinion of others 
We never said that it was sufficient. Let Mr MiU show it 
to be insufficient It is enough for us to prove that there i9 
a set-off against the principle from which Mr Mill deduces 
the whole theory of government The balance may be, and, 
we beheve, will be, against despotism and the narrower forms 
of aristocracy But what is this to the correctness or incor- 
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rectness of Mr Mill’s accounts The question is not, wLetlier 
the motives which lead niJers to behave ill are stronger than 
those trhicb lead them to behave well ; — but, whether we 
ought to form a theory of government by looking only at the 
motives 'which lead rulers to behave ill and never noticing 
those wliicli lead ilioin to behave 'Nvell. 

Absoluie rulers, says Mr Bentham, do not care for the 
good opinion of their subjects , for no man cares for the good 
opinion of those whom he has been accustomed to wrong 
By Mr Benthciiii’s leave, this is a plain begging of the ques- 
tion The point at issue is this — Will kings and nobles 
wrong tli(' people The argument in favour of kings and 
nobles is tins — they will not wrong the people, because they 
(arc loT the good opinion ot the people But this argument 
Ml Bentham meets thus. — they will not caie for the good 
opinion of the people, because they aie accustomed to wioxig 
the jieople 

Here Mr Mill differs, as usual, from Mr Bentham “ The 
greatest princes,” says he, in his Essay on Education, the 
most despotical masters of human destiny, 'when asked 'what 
they aim at by then waib and conquests, would answer, if 
siiiceie, as Frederick of Pinssia answered, fai 7 e parler 

(/( SOI , — to ocuipy a Luge space in the admiration of man- 
kind ” Putting Mr Milks and Mr Benthain^s princiides 
togethei, we might make out tery easily that “the greatest 
piiiiees, the most despotical niaateis of human destiny,” 
would 110^ (u abuse their power 

A nijHi who has been long accustomed to injure people 
must also have been long accustomed to do without their 
love, and to oiiduie their aversion Such a man may not miss 
the pleasure of X)opuhnity , for men seldom miss a pleasure 
whu*h they have long denied themselves An old tyrant does 
wuihout popularity just as an old watei -drinkei does without 
wine But, though it is perfectly true that men who for the 
good ot their health have long abstained from wme feel the 
want ot it very little, it would be absurd to infer that men 
will alwaj s abslaiii fiom wine when tlieir liealth requiies that 
they should do so And it w^ould be equally absurd to say, 
because nu^n v\ho have been accustomed to oppress care little 
lor popularity, that men will theiefore necessarily prefer the 
pleasuies of oppiessiou to those of popularity 

Tlien, again, a man may be accustomed to wrong people m 
one point and not in aiiothei . He may care for their good 
opinion with regaid to one point and not with regard to an- 
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other. The Regent Orleans laughed at charges of impiety, 
libertinism, extravagance, idleness, disgraceful promotions 
But the slightest allusion to the charge of poisoning threw 
him into convulsions Louis the Fifteenth braved the hatred 
and contempt of his subjects during many years of the most 
odious and imbecile mis government But, when a report was 
spread that lie used human blood tor his baths, he was almost 
driven mad by it Surely Mr Bentham’s position that no 
man cares for the good opinion of those whom he has been 
accustomed to wioiig’^ would be ob]ectionable, as far too 
sweeping and indisciimiiiate, even if it did not involve, as in 
the present case we have shown that it does, a direct begging 
of the question at issue 

Ml Bciitham piocceds • — 

“Fonitlily, The Edinburgh Reviewers are of opinion, that ‘it 
might, with no small phLiMbility, bo maintained, that in many 
eountiies, there arc two classes which, in some dogice, answer 
to this destnption [viz ] ‘that the pool compose the class which 
goveinment is established to restrain , and the people ot some 
l)io])eity the class to which the poweis of government-, may without 
danger bo confided ' 

“ They take gieat pama, it is true, to say this and not to say it 
They shuffle and creep about, to secure a hole to escape at, if ‘what 
they do not asscit’ should bo found ui any degree inconvenient 
A man might waste his life in tiding to find out whether the Misses 
of the FjdLtibuujli mean to say Yes oi ^fo iii their political coquetry 
But whichcvei T\ay the loitly spinsters may decide, it is diametri- 
tally 02)poscd to liistoiy and the evidence of iacts, that the poor aio 
the class whom theio is any difficulty in restrainmg It is not tho 
pom but tho iich that lia\e a piopensity to take the propeity of 
other people Theie is no instance upon earth of the poor having 
tojnbined to take away tlie piopeity of the iich, and all the 
instances habitually brought lorwaid in support of it are gross 
misrepiesentations, founded upon the most necessary acts of self-de- 
fence on the part of tho most numeious classes Such a misiepre- 
bentation is the common one of the Agianaii law, which was 
nothing but an attempt on the jiart of the Roman people to get 
back some part of what had been taken fiom them by undisguised 
lobbery Such another is the stock example of the French Revo- 
lution, appenled to by the Fduibttrr/h lieview in the actual case It 
18 utterly untiue that the French Revolution took place because ‘the 
poor began to compare their cottages and salads with the liotels 
and banquets of the nch , it took place because they were robbed 
of their cottages and salads to support the hotels and banquets 
of their oppressors It is utterly untrue that there was either a 
scramble for property or a geneial confiscation , the classes who 
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took part with the foreij^n invaders lost their property, as they 
would have done here, and ought to do everywhere All these are 
the vulgar errors of the man on the lion’s back — ^which the lion will 
r^ct to rights when he can tell his own story History is nothing but 
the relation of the suffenngs of the poor from the rich, except 
prt'^cisely so far as the numerous classes of the community h ive 
contnved to keep the virtual power m their hands, or in other words, 
to establish free governments If a poor man injures the rich, the 
law IS instantly at his heels , the injuries of the rich towards the 
poor are ahvajs inflicted hy the law And to enable the rich to do 
this to any extent that may be practicable or prudent, there is clearly 
one postulate loquiicd, which is, that the nch shall make the la^v ” 

This passage is alone sufficient to piove that Mr Bentham 
lias not taken the trouble to read our article from beginning 
lo end We are quite sure that he would not stoop to mis- 
iej)resent it And, if he had read it with any attention, he 
^vmild have perceived that all this coquetry, this hesitation, 
tins Yes and No, this saying and not saying, is simply an 
exercise of the undeniable right which in controveisy belongs 
f 0 tlie deftmsive side — to the side which proposes to establish 
nollnng The affiimative of the issue and the burden of the 
]>root are wifh Mr Mill, not with us We are not bound, 
pciluips w^e are not able, to show that the form of govern - 
nuuit wducli he recommends is bad Is is quite enough if we 
can show that he docs not prove it to be good In his proof, 
among many other haws, is this — He says, that if men are 
]]ot inclined to jdniider each other, government is unnecos- 
saii , and that, if men aie so inclined, kings and aristocracies 
will plimdci the iieople Now this, we say, is a fallacy That 
^omc men will plniidei their neighbours if they can, is a suffi- 
cient leason for the existence of governments But it is not 
demonstrated that kings and aristocracies wiU plunder the 
l^eople, unless it be true that all men will plunder their 
neighbouis if they can Men aie placed m very different 
situations Some have all the bodily pleasures that they de- 
Biie, and many other pleasures besides, without plundering 
au;ybody Othcia can scarcely obtain their daily bread with- 
out plundering It may be true, but surely it is not self- 
cvidi'nt, tliat the former class is under as strong temptations 
to plunder as the Litter Mr Mill was therefoie boimd to 
prove it That he has not proved it is one of thirty or forty 
fatal errors m his argument It is not necessary that we 
should express an opinion or even have an opinion on the 
subject Perhaps we are m a state of perfect scepticism- 
but what then? Are we the theory-makers? Yhien we 
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bring before the world a theory of government, it will be 
time to call upon ns to offer proof at every step At present 
we stand on onr undoubted logical right. We concede 
nothing ; and we deny nothing. We say to the Utilitarian 
theorists ' — When you prove your doctrine, we will believe 
it ; and, till you prove it, we will not believe it 

Mr Bentham has quite misunderstood what we said about 
the French Revolution. We never alluded to that event lor 
the purpose of proving that the poor were mclined to rob the 
iich. Mr Mill’s principles of human nature furnished us 
with that part of our argument ready-made We alluded to 
the French licvolution for the purpose of illustrating the 
effects which general spoliation produces on society, not lor 
the purpose of showing that general spoliation will take 
place under a democracy We allowed distinctly that, m 
the j^eculiar circumstances of the French monarchy, the 
Ee volution, though accompanied by a great shock to the 
institution of property, was a blessing. Surely Mr Bentham 
will not maintain that the injury produced by the deluge of 
assignats and by the maximum fell only on the emigrants, — 
or that there were not many emigrants who would have staid 
and lived peaceably under any government if their persons 
and property had been secure. 

We never said that the French Revolution took place be- 
cause the poor began to compare their cottages and salads 
with the hotels and banquets of the rich We were not 
sijeaking about ilic causes of the Revolution, or thinking 
about them This we said, and say, that, if a democratic 
government had been established in France, the poor, when 
they began to compare their cottages and salads with the 
hotels and banquets of the rich, would, on the supposition 
that Mr Mill’s principles are sound, have plundered the rich, 
and repeated without provocation all the seventies and con- 
fiscations which, at the time of the Revolution, were com- 
mitted with provocation We say that Mr Mill’s favourite 
form of government would, if his own views of human nature 
be just, make those violent convulsions and transfers of 
property which now rarely happen, except, as m the case of 
the French Revolution, when the people are maddened by 
oppression, events of annual or biennial occurrence. We 
gave no opinion of our own. We give none now. We say 
tliat this proposition may be proved from Mr. Mill’s own 
premises, by steps strictly analogous to those by which he 
proves monarchy and aristocracy to be bad forms of govern- 
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ment. To say this, is not to say that the proix) 8 ition is true. 
For we hold both Mr Mill’s premises and his deduction to be 
unsound throughout. 

Mr. Benthain challenges us to prove from history that the 
people will pliinch'r the rich. What does history say to Mr. 
Mill’s doctrine, that absolute kmgs wdl always plunder their 
subjects so unmercifully as to leave nothing but a bare sub- 
Ristenrc to any except their o^vn creatures? If experience 
18 io be the test, Mr Mill’s theory is unsound If Mr Mill’s 
ix^dHoniiig (I priori be sound, the people in a democracy will 
phmder tlie rich Let us use one weight and one measure. 
Let us not throw history aside when we are proving a theory, 
niul take it up again when we have to refute an objection 
ioundod on the principles of that theory. 

We have not done, however, with Mk Bentham’s charges 
against ua 

‘‘Among other spcoimeus of their ingoimity, they think they em- 
biniass the subject by asking why, on the piuiciplcs m question, 
women should not liav^e votes as well as men And ivhj not ? 

‘Gtnth^ alu plicrd, tell me -wliy — ’ 

ir the rrorle of elect ion w^as what it ought to he, there would he no 
11101 c) dilluMiUy in women 'voLiig for a representative in Pailiament 
tlu\u f(u a director at the India House The ^voild will find out at 
some tiTiio that the leadieht wa> to secure pisticc on some points is 
to he pist oil all — that the wliolc is casici to accomplish than tho 
jmt, and tliat, wliencvci the came] is diivon through the eye of 
tho needle, it would bo sinijde folly and deluhty that would leave a 
lioof beliiiul ” 

Why, says or sings Mr Bentham, should not women vote ? 
It may seem uncivil in us to turn a deaf ear to his Arcadian 
Wiirblings But we submit, witli great deference, that it is 
not out business to tell him why We fully agree with him 
that the principle of female sufiiage is not so palpably absurd 
that a chain reasoning ought to be pronounced unsound 
merely because it leads to female suffrage We say that 
every argument which tells in favour of the universal suffi age 
of the males tells equally in favour of female suffrage Mr 
Mill, however, wishes to see all men vote, but says that it is 
unnecessary that women should vote , and for mabmg this 
distinction he gn^es ajj a reason an assertion which, in the 
first place, is not true, and which, in the next place, would, 
if true, oveiset his whole theory of human nature, namely, 
that the interest of the women is identical with that of the 
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men. We side with Mr. Bentham, so far at least as this • 
that, when we join to drive the camel through the needle, ho 
shall go through hoof and all. We at present desire to be 
excused from driving the camel. It is Mr. Mill who leaves 
the hoof behind. But we should think it uncourteous to 
reproach him in the language which Mr. Bentham, m the 
exercise of his paternal authoritj over the sect, thinks him- 
self entitled to employ. 

“ Another of their perverted ingenuities is, that ^ they are rather 
inclined to think/ that it would, on tbe whole, be for the interest of 
the maprity to plunder the rich , and if so, the Utilitarians will say 
that the rich ought to bo plundered On which it is sufficient to 
reply, that for the majority to plunder the rich would amount to a 
di deration that nobody should be rich , which, as all men wish to 
be rich, would involve a suicide of hope And as nobody has shown 
a fiagment of reason why such a proceeding should be for tho 
ireiicial happiness, it docs not follow that tho ‘ Utilitai lans* would 
lecommcnd it Tho Edinburgh Reviewers have a waiting gcntle- 
woiniu’s ideas of ‘ Utilitananism ’ It is unsupported by anything 
but the pitiable ‘Wo arc rather inclined to think ’ — and is utterly 
contradicted by tho whole course of history and human cxpeiicnce 
besides, — that there is either danger or possibility of such a con- 
summation as tho majoiity agreeing on tho plunder of tho rich 
'Ihe^e have been instances in human memory, of their agreeing to 
plunder rich oppressors, rich traitors, rich onomies, — but the iicli 
himjjlicde) never It is as true now as in the days of ELiriington, 
that' ‘ a people ncvei will, nor ever can, never did, nor ever shall, 
tike up arms for levelling ’ All the commotions in the vorld hav(‘ 
been for something else, and ‘levelling’ is bi ought forward as the 
blind to conceal ivliat the other was ” 

We say, again and again, that we are on the defensive We 
do not think it necessary to prove that a quack medicine is 
poison Let the vendor proTe it to be sanative We do not 
pietend to show that universal suffrage is an evil Let its 
advocates show it to be a good Mr MiU teUs ns that, it 
power be given for short terms to representatives elected by 
all the males of mature age, it will then be for the interest of 
those representatives to promote the greatest happiness of the 
greatest number To piove this, it is necessary that he should 
prove three propositions • first, that the interest of such a re- 
presentative body wiU be identical with the interest of the 
constituent body, secondly, that the interest of the con- 
stituent body will be identical with that of the community , 
thirdly, that the interest of one generation of a community 
is identical with that of all succeeding generations The 
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two first propositions Mr. Mill attempts to prove, and fails. 
The last he does not even attempt to prove. We therefore 
refuse our assent to his concluBions Is this unreasonable ^ 
We never even dreamed, what Mr Bentham conceives us 
to liave maintained, that it could be for the greatest happi- 
ness of TnanJcind to plunder the rich. But we are “rather 
inclined to think, though doubtinglj and with a disposition 
to yield to conviction, that it may be for the pecuniary m- 
teroBt of the majority of a single generation m a thick! y- 
pooi)led country to plunder the rich Why we are inclined 
to think so we will explain, whenever we send a theory of 
government to an Encyclopaedia. At present we are bound 
to say only that we think so, and shall think so till somebody 
shows us a reason for thinking otherwise 
Mr Bentham’s answer to us is simple assertion He must 
not thmk that we mean any discourtesy by meeting it with a 
simple denial. The fact la, that almost all the governments 
that have ever existed in the civilised woild have been, m 
part at least, monarchical and aristociatical The fiist 
government constituted on principles approachmg to those 
which the Htihtanans hold was, we think, that of the United 
States. That the poor have never combined to plunder the 
rich in the governments of the old world, no more pioves 
that they might not combine to plunder the rich under a 
system of universal suffrage, than the fact that the English 
kings of the House of Brunswick have not been Neros and 
Domitians proves that sovereigns may safely be intrusted 
witli absolute power Of what the people would do in a 
slate of pel feet sovereignty we can judge only by indications, 
which, though rarely of much moment m themselves, and 
though always suppressed with little difficulty, are yet of 
gieat significance, and resemble those by which our domestic 
lUiiinals some tunes remind us that they are of km with the 
fiercest monsters of the forest. It would not be wise to reason 
from the hehavioiir of a dog crouching under the lash, which 
is the case of the Itahan people, or from the behaviour of a 
dog pampered with the best morsels of a plentiful kitchen, 
which IS the case of the people of America, to the behavioui 
of a wolf, winch 18 notlimg but a dog run wild, after a week’s 
fast among the snows of the Pyrenees Ho commotion, says 
Mr Bentham, was ever really produced by the wish of level- 
Img • the wisli has been put forward as a blind , but somethmg 
else has been the real object Grant all this But why has 
levelling been put forward as a blind in times of commotion 
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to conceal the real objects of the agitators? Is it with 
declarations which involve “ a snicide of hope ” that men 
attempt to allure others ? Was famine, pestilence, slavery, 
ever held out to attract the people ? If levellmg has been 
made a pretence for disturbances, the argument against Mr 
Bentham’s doctrine is as strong as if it had been the real 
object of disturbances. 

But the great objection which Mr. Bentham makes to our 
review, still remains to be noticed : — 

“ The pith of the charge against the anthor of the Essays is, that 
he has written ‘an elaborate Treatise on Government,* and ‘do- 
duced the whole science from the assumption of certain propensities 
of hnnian nature * Now, in tlio name of Sir Richard Birnio and all 
saints, from what else bhoiild it be deduced P What did over any- 
body imagine to be the end, object, and design of govornmeiit as it 
uui/ht to he but the same operation, on an extended scale, which that 
meritorious chief magistiate conducts on a limited one at Bow- 
strcct , to wit, the preventing one man from mjuiing another ^ 
Imagine, then, that the Whiggcry of Bow-strcct were to rise np 
against the proposition that their science was to be deduced fioni 
‘ceitain propensities of human nature,’ and theieon were to ratio- 
cinate as follows — 

“ ‘ How then are wo to ariive at just conclusions on a subject so 
important to the happmess of mankind Surely by that method, 
which, in every experimental science to which it has been applied, 
has signally increased the power and knowledge of our species, — by 
that rpethod for which our new philosopheis would substitni.o 
quibbles scarcely worthy of the barbarous respondents and oppo- 
nents of the middle ages, — by the method of induction, — by ob- 
serving the present state of the woild, — by assiduously studying 
the history of past ages, — by sifting the evidence of facts — by care- 
fully combining and contrasting those which arc authentic, — by 
gcncralismg with judgment and dillidcnco, — by perpetually bringing 
the theoiy which wo have constructed to the test of new facts, — by 
corrcctmg, or altogether abandoning it, according as those now facia 
prove it to be partially or fundamentally unsound Proceeding 
thus, — patiently, diligently, candidly, we may hope to form a system 
as far inferior m pretension to that which we have been examming, 
and as far superior to it m real utility, as the prescriptions of a 
great physician, varymg with every stage of every malady, and with 
the constitution of every patient, to the pill of the advertising quack, 
which IS to cure all human beings, in all climates, of all diseases ’ ” 

“ Fancy now, — only fancy, — the delivery of these wise words at 
Bow- street , and think how speedily the practical catchpolls would 
reply, that all this might bo very fine, but as far as they had studied 
history, the naked story was, after all, that numbers of men had a 
propensity to thieving, and their busmess was to catch them , that 
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they, too, had been Riffcers of facts , and, to say the truth, tlieu* 
Bimple opinion was, that their brethren of the red waistcoat — though 
they fihonld be sorry to think ill of any man — had somehow con- 
tracted a leaning to the other side, and were more bent on puzzling 
the case for the beneht of the defendants, than on doing the duty 
of good officers and true Such would, beyond all doubt, be the 
flontcnce passed on such trimmers in the microcosm of Bow- street 
It might not absolutely follow that they were in a plot to rob the 
goldsmith’s shops, or to set fixe to the House of Commons , but it 
would be quite clear tliat they had got a feeUnq ^ — that they were in 
process of sulmgiuth the thieves, — and that it was not to them 
that any man must look who was anxious that pantnes should 
ho safe ” 

This IB all very witty , but it does not touch us On the 
present occasion, we cannot hut flatter ourselves that we hear 
a much greater resemblance to a practical catch^ioll than 
either Mr Mill or Mr Bentham. It would, to be sure, be 
voiy absurd in a magistrate, discussing the arrangements of 
a police-office, to spent in the style eitlier of our article oi 
Mr Bentham’s , but, in substance, he would proceed, if he 
were a man of sense, exactly as we recommend He would, 
on being appointed to provide for the security of propeity 
in a town, study attentively the state of the town He 
would learn at what j)lacefl, at 'what times, and under wdiat 
circuinstaiicGs, tlieft and outrage were most frequent Are 
the stieots, lie would at.k, most infested with thieves at sunset 
or at miilinglit ? Arc there any public plapes of resort which 
give peculiar facilities to pickpockets? Are there any dis- 
tricts com])letely inliabited by a lawless population ? Which 
are fhe flash-houses, and which the shops of receivers ^ 
Having made himself master of the facts he would act ac- 
cordingly A strong detachment of officers might be neces- 
sary for Petticoat Lane, another for the pit entrance of 
C^ovent Garden Tlieatre Grosvenor Square and Hamilton 
Place would require little or no protection Exactly thus 
should we reason about government Lombardy is oppressed 
by tjTants , and constitutional checks, suet as may produce 
security to the people, are reqiured It is, so to speak, one 
of the resoi-ts of thieves , and there is great need of police- 
officers Denmaik resembles one of those respectable streets 
in whicdi it is scaicely necessary to station a catchpoll, be- 
cause the inhabitants would at once join to seize a thief 
Yet, even in such a street, we should wish to see on officer 
appear now and. then, as lus occasional superintendence 
would render the security more complete And even Den- 
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majrkj.we think, would be better off under a constitutional 
form of government. 

Mr. Mill proceeds like a director of police, who, without 
asking a single question about the state of his district, 
should give his orders thus — My maxim is, that every 
man will take what he can Every man in London would be 
a thief, but for the thief-takers This is an nndeniable 
principle of human nature Some of my predecessors have 
wa.sted their time in inquiring about particular pawnbrokers, 
and particular alehouses Experience is altogether divided 
Of people placed in exactly the same situation, I see that 
one steals, and that another would sooner burn his hand off 
The) ef ore I trust to the laws of human nature alone, and pro- 
nounce all men thieves alike Let every body, high and low, 
be watched Let Tb^vnsend take particular care that the 
Duke of Wellington does not steal the silk handkerchief of 
the lord in waiting at the levee A peisoii liis lost a watch 
Go to Loid ritzwilLiiin and search him for it, he is as great 
a receiver of stolen goods as Ikey Solomons himself Don’t 
tell me about his rank, and character, and fortune He is a 
man, and a man does not cliange his nature when he is 
called a lord * Either men will steal or they will not steal. 
If they will not, why do I sit here ? If they will, his lord- 
ship must be a thief ” The Whiggery of Bow Street would 
perhaps rise up against this wisdom Would Mr. Bentham 
tliink that the Wlnggery of Bow Street was in the wrong? 

Wc blamed Mr Mill for deducing his theory of government 
from the prmciples of human nature Li the name of Sir 
Hicliaid Birnie and aU saints,” cries Mr Bentham, from 
ivliat else should it he deduced ?” In spite of this solemn ad- 
juration, we shall venture to answer Mr Beiitham’s question 
hj another How does he arrive at those principles of human 
nature fiom which he proposes to deduce the science of 
goveriiment ? We think that we may venture to put an 
answer into hia mouth ; for in truth there is but one possible 
answer He will say — By experience. But what is the ex- 
tent of this exjierience ^ Is it an experience winch includes 
experience of the conduct of men intrusted with the powers of 

* "If Government is founded npon lake what he pleases, he will take what 
this, aa a law of human nature, that a he pleases To suppose that he will not, 
man, if able, will take from others any- i& to affirm that government is unncces- 
thing which they have and he desires, it sary, and that human beings will abat<iin 
is sufficiently evident that when a man fpdm injuring one another of their own 
IS called a king, he does not change Ins accord ” — Mmn on Government 
nature so that, when he has power to 

VOL V. Xj 
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gcovemmeiit j ox is it exclusive of that experience 9 If it in- 
cludes experience of the manner m which men act when in- 
trusted with the powers of government, then those prmciples of 
human nature from which the science of government is to be 
deduced can only be known after going through that mduc- 
tive process hy which we propose to arrive at the science of 
government Our knowledge of human nature, instead of 
being prior in order to our knowledge of the science of go- 
vemmcrit, will be posterior to it And it would be correct 
to say, that by means of the science of government, and 
of other kindred sciences — the science of education, for 
examiile, which falls under exactly the same principle — we 
arrjv(‘ at the science of human nature 

If, on the other hand, we are to deduce the theory of 
government from principles of human* nature, m arriving 
at which principles we have not taken into the account the 
mannei in which men act when invested with the powers of 
government, then those principles must be defective They 
have not been formed by a sufficiently copious induction We 
aie reasoning, from what a man does in one situation, to 
what he will do in another Sometimes we may be quite jus- 
tified m reasoning thus Wlien we have no means of acquiring 
lufornidtion about the particular case before us, we are com- 
pellt‘d to resort to cases which bear some resemblance to it 
But tlic most satisfactory couise is to obtain information 
about the i>articular case and, whenever this can be obtained, 
it ouglit to be obtained When first the yellow fever broke 
out, a physician might be justified in treating it as he had 
been accustomed to treat those complamts which, on the 
whole, had the most symptoms in common with it But what 
should we think of a physician who should now tell ua that he 
deduced his treatment of yellow fever from the general theory 
of pathology 9 Surely we should ask him, Whether, in con- 
structing ins theory of pathology, he had or had not taken 
into the account the facts which had been ascertained respect- 
ing the yellow fever ‘P If he had, then it wou]d be more cor- 
rect to say that he had arrived at the prmmples of pathology 
partly by his expeiience of cases of yellow fever than that he 
had deduced his treatment of yellow fever from the principles 
of pathology If he had not, he should not prescribe for ns. 
If we had the yeUow fever, we should prefer a man who had 
never treated any cases but cases of yellow fever to a man who 
had walked the hospitals of London and Pans for years, but 
who knew nothing of our particular disease. 

Let Lord Bacon speak for us : Inductionem censemus earn 
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esse demonstrandi formam, quae sensum tuetur, et naturam 
premit, et openbus munmet, ac fere immiscetur. Itaque ordo 
qiioque demonstrandi plane mvertitur. Adbuc enim res ita gen 
consnevit, ut a sensu et particulanbus prime loco ad maxime 
generalia advQletnr, tanquam ad polos fixes, circa quos dispu- 
tationes vertantnr, ab lUis ceetera, per media, deriventur, 
vi4 certe compendiana, sed prsecipiti, et ad naturam impervii, 
ad disputationes proclivi et accommodate At, secundum nos, 
axiomata continenter et gradatim excitantur, ut non, msi 
postremo loco, ad maxime generalia veniatur.” Can any words 
more exactly describe the political reasonings of Mr Mill 
than those in which Lord Bax^on thus describes the logoma- 
chies of the schoolmen ? Mr Mill springs at once to a general 
principle of the widest extent, and from that general principle 
deduces syllogistically every thmg which is mcluded in it Wo 
say with Bacon — “non, nisi postremo loco, ad maxune gene- 
ralia veniatur.” In the present inquiry, the science of human 
natuie is the “maxime generale To this the Utihtarian 
rushes at once, and from this he deduces a hundred sciences. 
But the true philosopher, the inductive reasoner, travels up 
to it slowly, through those hundred sciences, of which the 
science of government is one 

As we have lying before us that mcomparable volume, 
the noblest and most useful of aU the works of the human 
reason, the Novum Organum, we will transcribe a few lines, 
in which the TJtilitanau philosophy is portrayed to the life 

“Syllogismus princi^ia scicutiarum non adhibetur, ad media 
axiomata frustra adliibetur, cum eit sub till tati natural Ion go im])ar 
AsvSPiiaum itaquo cons trin git, non res Syllogiamns ex propositio- 
iiibus constat, propositioncs ex lerbis, verba notionum tcsseiis snnt 
itaque si notiones ipsao, id quod basis rei est, confusoB sint, et temere 
a rebus abstractai, mhiL in us qure superstruuntur est firmitudims, 
Itiique spes est una in Inductione vera In notionibua ml sani est, 
ncc in Logicis nec in Physicis Non substantia, non qnahtas, agere, 
pail, ipsum esse, bonin notiones sunt , multo mmns grave, leve, 
densum, tenue, humidum, siccmn, generatio, comiptio, attrahoio, 
fugare, olementum,"inatoria, forma, et id genus, sed omnes phanta- 
sticffi ct male terminatae ” 

Substitute for the substantia,” the “ generatio,” tho 

comiptio,” the “ elementum,” the “ matena ” of the old 
schoolmen, Mr. Mill’s pain, pleasure, interest, power, objects 
of desire, — and the words of Bacon wiU seem to suit the 
current year as well as the begummg of the seventeeiitli 
century. 
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We have now gone througli tlie objections that Mr. Ben- 
tham makes to our article . and we submit ourselves on all 
the charges to the judgment of the pubhc. 

The rest of Mr. Bentham’s article consists of an eig)osition' 
of the Utilitarian principle, or, as he decrees that it shall be 
called, the “ greatest happiness principle He seems to 
think that we have been assailing it We never said a syl- 
lable agiunst it. We spoke shghtingly of the Utihtarian sect, 
as we thought of them, and think of them 5 but it was not 
for lK)ldiTig tlus doctrine that we blamed them. In attacking 
tlioiu we no more meant to attack the “ greatest happmess 
princijile ” than when we say that Mahometanism is a false 
religion we mean to deny the unity of God, which is the 
first article of the Mahometan creed, — no more than Mr 
Beiitham, when he sneers at the Whigs, means to blame them 
for denying the divme right of kings We reasoned through- 
out our article on the supposition that the end of government 
was to produce the greatest liappincss to mankind. 

Mr, Benthain gives an account of the manner in which he 
arim‘d at the discovery of the “ gieatcst happiness principle 
ITc then proceeds to describe the effects which, as he con- 
ceives, that discovery is producing in language so rhetorical 
and ardent that, if it liad been written by any other person, 
a geimine TJtilitarian would certauily have thrown down tlie 
book in disgust 

“ Tlio only iiviils of any iioto to the now principle which wore 
brought fuiwaiJ, were tlioso known by the names of the ‘moial 
sense,’ and the ‘original contract ’ The new principle superseded 
Iho inst of thebe, by pre?ontmg it with a guide for its decisions , and 
the othei, by making it unnoces^aiy to resort to a remote and im- 
agmai y conti act for what was clearly the business of every man 
and every hoar Throughout the whole horizon, of morals and of 
politic s, tlie consequences were glorious and vast It might be said 
without dangoi of exaggeration, that they who sat lu darkness 
had seen a great light The mist's in which mankind had jousted 
against each other weie swept away, as when the sun of astiono- 
inieal science arose in the full development of the principle of 
graMtation It the object of legislation was the greatest happiness, 
mo.ahiif was the promotion of the same end hy the conduct of the 
individual , and by analogy, the happiness of the world was the 
moi'alifcy of nations 

“ , . . All the sublime obscmitios, which had haunted the 
mmd of man from the firs»t formation of society, — the phantoms 

whose stops had been on earth, and their heads among the clouds, 

raarshallyd themselves at the sound of this new principle of connec- 
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tion and of muon, and stood a regulated band, "where all was order, 
symmetry, and force What men had struggled for and bled, >\hilo 
they saw it but as through a glass darkly, was made the object of 
substantial knowledge and lively apprehension The bones of sagos 
and of patriots stirred within their tombs, that what they dimly saw 
and followed had become the world’s common heritage And the 
great result was wrought by no supomatui al means, nor produccMl 
by any imparallelablc concatenation of events It was foretold by 
no oracles, and ushered by no portents , but was brought about by 
the quiet and reiterated exercise of God’s first gift of common 
sense ” 

Mr Bentham’s discovery does not, as we think we shall be 
able to show, approach in importance to that of gravitation, 
to which he compares it At all events, Mr Benthain seems 
to ns to act much as Sir Isaac NTewton would have done if ho 
had gone about boasting that he was the first person who 
taught bricklayers not to jum]^ oif scaffolds and break thejz 
legs 

Does Mr Bontham profess to hold out any new motive 
which may induce men to promote the happiness of the 
species to which they belong? Not at all ITo distinctly 
admits that, if he is asked why goveininent should attempt 
to produce the greatest possible happiness, he can give no 
answer. 

“ The real ans'wer,” says be, “appeared to be, that men at large 
ought not to allow a goveinment to afflict them with moro evil oi 
less good than they can help What a government ought to do is a 
mysterious and searching question, which those may answer who 
know what it means , but what other men ought to do is a question 
of no mystery at all The woid ought, if it moans anything, must 
have ickronce to some kind of interest or motives , and what in- 
terest a government has m doing right, when it happens to be 
interested in doing wrong, is a question for the schoolmen The 
fact appears to be, that ought is not predicahle of governments 
The question is not why governments are bound not to do this or that, 
but why other men should let them if they can help it The points 
not to determine why the lion should not eat sheep, but why men 
should not eat their own mutton if they can ” 

The pnaciple of Mr. Benthain, if we understand it, is this, 
that mankind ought to act so as to produce their greatest 
happiness. The word ought, he teUs us, has no meaning, un- 
less it be used with reference to some interest. But the in- 
terest of a man is synonymous with his greatest happiness — 
and therefore to say that a man ought to do a thing, is to 
say that it is foi his greatest happiness to do it. And to say 
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that manMnd ought to act so as to produce their greatest 
happiness, is to say that the greatest happiness is the 
greatest happiness — and this is all ! 

Does Mr Bentham’s principle tend to make any man wish 
for anything for which he would not have wished, or do any 
thing which he would not have done, if the principle had 
never been heard of? If not, it is an utterly useless prin- 
ciple. Now, every man pursues liis own happiness or interest 
— call it which you will If his happiness coincides with the 
happiness of the species, then, whether he ever heard of the 

greatest haiipiness principle or not, he wiU, to the best 
of Ills knowledge and ability, attempt to produce the greatest 
hai)pineBs of the species. But, if what he thinks bis happiness 
be inconsistent with the greatest happiness of mankind, will 
tins new principle convert him to another frame of mind? 
Mr Beiitham himself allows, as we have seen, that he can 
give no reason why a man should promote the greatest hap- 
piness of others if then greatest happiness be inconsistent 
with what he thinks his own We should very much like 
to know how the Utilitarian principle would run when re- 
duced to one plain imiieiative proposition? Will it run thus 
— puisue your own happiness ? This is superfluous Every 
Ilia 11 puidues it, accoidmg to his light, and always has pur- 
sued it, and always must pursue it To sny that a man lias 
done any thing, is to say that he thought it for his happmess 
io do it. Will the principle run thus — pursue the greatest 
ha2)pinc&s of mankind, whether it be your own greatest hap- 
piness or not ? This is absurd and impossible , and Eentham 
liimaidf allows it to be so But, if the principle be not stated 
in one of these two ways, we cannot imagine how it is to he 
statod at all Stated in one of these ways, it is an identical 
proposition, — true, but utterly barren of consequences Stated 
111 the other way, it is a contradiction m terms Mr Ben- 
tham has distmctly declined the absurdity. Are we then to 
suppose that he adopts the truism ? 

There arc thus, it seems, two great truths which the Utili- 
tarian philosophy is to communicate to mankind — two truths 
which are to produce a revolution in morals, m laws, in go- 
vernments, in literature, in the whole system gt hfe. The first 
of these is sx^eculative ; the second is practical. The specula- 
tive tmth IS, that the greatest happiness is the greatest hap- 
pmess The practical rule is very simple, for it impoi^ 
merely that men should never omit, when they wish for any 
thing, to wish for it, oi when they do any thing, to do it * It 
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is a great comfort to ns to fLinlr that we readily assented to 
the former of these great doctrines os soon as it was stated to 
us 5 arid that we have long endeavoured, as far as human 
frailty would permit, to conform to the latter m our practice. 
We are, however, inclined to suspect that the calamities of 
the human race have been owing, less to their not knowing 
that happiness was happiness, than to their not knowing how 
to obtain it — less to their neglecting to do what they did, 
than to their not being able to do what they wished, or not 
wishing to do what they ought. 

Thus frivolous, thus useless is this philosophy, — contro- 
versiarum ferax, operum eftota, ad garriendum prompta, ad 
generandum invahda ” * The humble mechanic who dis- 
covers some slight improvement in the construction of safety 
lamps or steam vessels does more for the happiness of mankind 
than the magnihcent principle,” as Mr Bentham calls it, 
will do m ten thousand years The mechanic teaches us 
how we may m a small degree be better off than we were 
The Utditarian advises us with great pomp to be as well off as 
we can 

The doctiine of a moral sense maybe very unphilosophical , 
but we do not think that it can be proved to be pernicious 
Men did not entertain certain desires and aversions because 
they believed in a moral sense, but they gave the name of 
moral sense to a feehng which they found in their minds, 
however it came there If they had given it no name at till 
it would still have influenced their actions , and it will not be 
very easy to demonstrate that it lias influenced then actions 
the more because they have called it the moral sense The 
theory of the original contract is a fiction, and a very absurd 
hction , but in practice it meant, what the greatest happi- 
ness j^rinciple,” if ever it becomes a watchword of political 
warfare, will mean — that is to say, whatever served the turn 
of those who used it Both the one expression and the other 
sound very well m debating clubs ; but in the real conflicts of 
life our passions and interests bid them stand aside and know 
their place. The greatest happiness principle ” has always 
been latent under the words, social contract, justice, benevo- 
lence, patriotism, liberty, and so forth, just as far as it was 
for the happinesB, real or imagined, of those who used 
these words to promote the greatest happmees of maoxkmd 
And of this we may be sure, that the words greatest happi- 
ness ” wlU never, in any man’s mouth, mean more than the 
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greatest liappiness of others whioh is consistent with what he 
thinks his own. The project of mending a bad world hj 
teaching people to give now names to old things reminds us 
of Walter Shandy’s scheme for compensating the loss of his 
Bon^s nose by christening him Tnsmegistus What society 
wants IS a new motive — nut a new cant If Mr Benthain can 
find out any argument yet undiscovered which may induce 
men to pursue the general happiness, ho wiU indeed be a 
gi'oat benefactor to our species But those whose happiness 
IS identical with the general happiness are even now promot- 
ing the general happiness to the very best of tlieii power and 
knowledge , and Mi Bentham himself confesses that he has 
no m(‘aiis of peisuading those whose happiness is not identi- 
cal with the general happiness to act upon his j)rinciple. Is 
not this^ then, darkening counsel by words without know- 
ledge? If the only fiuit of the “ magnificent principle is to 
be, that the opprcssois aaid pilfeiers of the next generation 
are to talk of seeking the greatest happiness of the greatest 
nnmbcr, just as the same cLjss of men have talked in our tune 
of seeking to uphold the Protestant constitution — just as they 
talked under Anne of seeking the good of the Chnich, ami 
TiTidoi (Voinwell of seeking the Lord — where is the gam ? Is 
nut every great qnc'stion already enveloped in a sufficiently 
daik cloud of unmeaning words ? Is it so difficult for a man 
to cant some one or more of the good old English cants winch 
Ins f.ithm and graaidfatlier canted before liiiu, that he must 
learn, in the schools of the Utilitaiiaus, a new sleight of 
tongue, to make fools clap and wise men sneer ^ Let oui 
countrynieii Iceep their eyes on the neophytes of tins sect, and 
see wlietlier we turn out to be mistaken in the prediction 
which we now hazard It will before long be found, wc pro- 
phesy, that, as the coiinptioii of a dttnee is the generation of 
au Utilitarian, so is the coiiuption of an Utilitarian the geiie- 
1 at ion of a;|obber ^ 

The most elevated station that the '"greatest happiness 
iniiiciple” is e\er likely to attain is this, that it maybe a 
fashionable phrase among newspaper writeis and membeis 
of parliament^ — that it may succeed to the dignity which 
has been enjoyed by the ‘"original contract/’ by the “con- 
stitution of 1688,” and other expressions of the same kind 
We not apprehend that it ig a less flexible cant’^han 
those which have preceded it, or that it wiU less easily fur- 
nish a pretext for any design for which a pretext may be 
rcquiied. Tlie “ oiigm il contract ” meant in the Convention 
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Pailiament the co-ordinate authority of the Three Estates 
If there were to be a radical insurrection to-morrow, the 
‘^ongmal contract” would stand just as well for annual 
parliaments and umversal suffrage. The “ Glorious Consti- 
tution,” again, has meant everything m turn the Habeas 
Corpus Act, the Suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act, the 
Test Act, the Repeal of the Test Act There has not been 
for many yeais a single important measure which has not 
been unconstitutional with its opponents, and which its sup- 
porters have not maintamed to be agreeable to the true spirit 
of the constitution Is it easier to ascertain what is for the 
greatest happiness of the human race than what is the con- 
stitution of England? If not, the “ greatest happiness prin- 
ciple ” will be what the “ princii^les of the constitution ” are, 
a thing to be appealed to by everybody, and undei stood by 
ever} body in the sense which suits him best It will mean 
cheap biead, dear bread, free tra<de, protecting duties, an- 
nual pailiamcnts, sepienhial pailiameiits, universal suffrage. 
Old Saruin, tiial byjuiy, martial law — everything, in short, 
good, bad, oi indifferent, of which any person, from rapacity 
or from benevolence, chooses to undertake the defence. It 
will mean six-and-cightpence with the attorney, titbes at the 
rectory, and game-laws at the manor-house The Statute of 
Uses, m appearance the most sweeping legislative reform in 
our history, was said to have pi educed no other effect than 
that of adding tlnee words to a conveyance The universal 
admission of Mr Benthain’s great principle would, as fai as 
we can see, produce no other effect than that those orators 
who, while waiting for a meamng, gam time (like bankers 
paying in sixpences during a run) by uttering words that 
mean nothmg would substitute the greatest liappmess,” or 
rather, as the longer phrase, “ the greatest happiness of the 
gieatest number,” for under existing circumstances,” — 
“now that I am pn my legs,” — and “Mr Speaker, I, foi 
one, am free to say.” In fact, principles of this sort re- 
st‘iiible those forms which are sold by law-stationers, with 
blanks for the nami^s of parties, and for the special circum- 
stances of every case — mere customary headings and conclu- 
sions, which are equally at the command of the most honest 
and of th^ most unrighteous claimant. It is on the filling 
up iAat everything depends 

The “ greatest happmess prmciple ” of Mr. Bentham is in- 
cluded in the Christian morahty ; and, to our thinking, it is 
there exhibited m an infinitely moie sound and philosophical 
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form than in the Utilitanan speculations. For in the New 
Testament it is neither an identical proposition, nor a con- 
tradiction m terms ; and, as laid down hj Mr. Bentham, it 
must be either tlie one or the other. “ Do as you would be 
done by . Love your neighbour as yourself ” these are the 
precepts of Jesus Christ Understood m an enlarged sense, 
these precepts are, in fact, a direction to every man to pro- 
mote the greatest happiness of the greatest number But 
this direction would be utterly unmeanmg, as it actually is 
in Mr Bentham’s pbilosophy, unless it were accompanied by 
a sanction In the Christian scheme, accordingly, it is ac- 
companied by a sanction of immense force To a man whose 
greatest liaj^piness in this world is inconsistent with the 
greatest happiness of the greatest number is held out the 
prospect of an iiilinite happiness hereafter, from which he 
excludes himself by wronging Ins fellow-creatures here 
Tins is practical philosophy, as ^uactical as that on which 
penal legislation is founded A niaii is told to do something 
which otherwise he would not do, and is furnished with a 
new motive for doing it Mi Bcntham has no new motive 
to furnish Ins disciples with He has talents sufficient to 
eilo(‘t anything that can be effected But to induce men to 
act without an inducement is too much, even for him He 
should reflect that the whole vast world of morals cannot bo 
moved unless the niovoi can obtain some stand for his engines 
beyond it lie acts as Aicliimedes would have done, if lie 
had attempted to move the earth by a lever fixed on the 
eaiUi The action and reaction neutialise each other. The 
artist labours, and the world remains at rest Mr Beiitham 
can only tell us to do something which we have always been 
doing, and should still have continued to do, if we had never 
heard of the “ greatest happiness pnnciple ” — or else to do 
something which we have no conceivable motive for doino-, 
and therefore shall not do, Mr Bentham’s principle is at 
beat no more than the golden rule of the Guspel without its 
sanction Whatever evils, therefore, have existed in societies 
in which the authority of the Gospel is recognised may, d 
fortiori, as it appears to us, exist m societies m which Hie 
Utihtanan principle is recognised We do not apprehend 
that it is more difficult for a tyrant or a persecut^i* to per- 
suade himself and others that in putting to death those who 
oppose his power or differ ^-om his opinions he is pursumg 
'^the greatest happiness,^’ than that he is doing as he would 
be done by. But religion gives him a motive for doing as 
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he would be done by : and Mr. Bentham famiaheB him no 
motive to induce him to promote the general happmeBs If, 
on the other hand, Mr. Bentham^s principle mean only that 
every man should pursue his own greatest happiness, he 
merely asserts what everybody knows, and recommends what 
everybody does. 

It is not upon this greatest happiness principle” that the 
fame of Mr Bentham will rest He has not taught people to 
pursue their own happiness ; for that they always did. He 
has not taught them to promote the happiness of others, at 
the expense of their own , for that they wiU not and cannot 
do But he has taught them how^ in some most important 
points, to promote their own happiness , and, if his school 
had emulated him as successfully m this respect as m the 
trick of passing off truisms for discoveries, the name of Ben- 
thamite would have been no word for the scoffer But few of 
those who consider themselves as in a more especial manner 
his followers have anything m common with him but hia 
faults. The whole science of Jurisprudence is his He has 
done much for political economy , but we are not aw^are that 
in either department any improTement has been made by 
members of his sect Ho discovered trutlis, all that they 
have done has been to make those truths unpo7>ular He in- 
vestigated the philosophy of law , he could teach them only 
to snarl at lawyers 

We entertain no apprehensions of danger to the institu- 
tions of tins country from the Utilitarians Our fears are of a 
different kmd. We dread the odium and discredit of their 
alliance We wish to see a broad and clear lino drawn 
between the judicious friends of practical reform and a sect 
which, having derived all its influence from the countenance 
which they have imprudently bestowed upon it, hates them 
with the deadly hatred of ingratitude There is not, and we 
firmly believe that there never was, in this country a party so 
unpopular. They have already made the science of political 
economy — a science of vast importance to the welfare of 
nations — an object of disgust to the majority of the com- 
munity The question of parliamentary reform wiU share the 
same fate if once an association be formed m the public mind 
between Jeform and Utilitarianism. 

We bear no enmify to any member of the sect , and for 
Mr. Bentham we entertam very high admiration Wc laiow 
that among his followers there are some well-mtentioned men, 
and some men of talents • but we cannot say that we thmk 
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the logic on which they pride themselves likely to improve 
their heads, or the scheme of morality which they have 
adopted Likely to improve their hearts. Their theory of 
morals, however, well deserves an article to itself, and per- 
haps, on some future occasion, we .^may discuss it more fully 
than time and space at present allow 


The preceding article was written, and was actually in 
types, when a letter from Mr Bentham appeared m the news- 
l)apers, importing that, ‘^though he had furnished the West- 
mmsfccr Eeviow with some mew orandci respecting ^the greatest 
happiness principle,’ he had nothing to do with the remarks 
on our former article We are truly happy to find that this 
illustrious man had so small a share in a performance which, 
for his sake, we have tieated with far greater lenity than it 
deserved The mistake, however, does not in the least affect 
any part of our arguments , and we have therefore thought it 
unnecessary to cancel or cast Oijiew any of the foregoing pages 
Indeed we are not sorry that the world should see how re- 
spectfully wo were disposed to treat a great ^man, even when 
we considered him as the author of a vciy weak and very tm- 
lair attack on ourselves We wish, however, to intimate to 
the actual writer of that attack that our civilities were intended 
loi the author of the “ Preuves Judiciaires,” and the “Defence 
of Usury” — and not for him. We cannot conclude, indeed, 
without expressing a wish— though we fear it has but little 
( banco of reaching Mr Bentham — that he would endeavour 
to find better editors for his compositions If M, Dumont 
had not been a redatimr of a different description from some of 
his successors, Mr Bentham would never have attamed the 
distinction of even giving his name to a sect. 
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UTILITAEIAN THEORY OF GOVERNMENT. 

(OCTOBEE 1829 ) 

Westminster Ueview, (XXII Art 16,) on the Strictures of the 
Edinburgh Bevicw (XOVIII Art 1) on the Utildartan Theory 
of Government, and the “ Greatest Happiness Principle” 

We have long been of opinion that tlie Tltilitanans have owed 
aU their influence to a mere delusion — that, while professing 
to have submitted their minds to an intellectual discipline of 
peculiar severitj, to h.ivo discarded all sentimentality, and to 
have acquired consummate skill in the art of reasoning, they 
are decidedly inferior to the mass ot educated men in the very 
qualities in which they conceive themselves to excel They 
have undoubtodlj^ freed themselves fiom the dominion of some 
absurd notions But then stiuggle for intellectual emanci- 
pation has ended, as injudicious and violent struggles for 
political emancipation too often end, in a mere change of 
tyrants Indeed, we are not sure that we do not piefei the 
venerable nonsense which holds piesciiptivo sway over the 
ultra-Tory to the upstart dynasty of piojudicos and sojdnsins 
by which the revolutionists of the nioial woild have suflered 
themselves to be enslaved 

The Utilitarians have sometimes been abused aa intoloiant, 
arrogant, ii religious, — as enemies of liteiature, of tbo fine 
arts, and of the domestic chanties They have been reviled 
for some things of which they were guilty, and for some of 
which they wcie innocent But scarcely anybody seems to 
have x^ei ceived that almost all their peculiar faults arise from 
the utter want both of comprehensiveness and of precision ni 
their mode of leasoning. We have, for some time past, been 
convinced that this was really the case, and that, whenever 
their philosophy should be boldly and unsparingly scrutinised, 
the woild would see that it had been under a mistake respect- 
ing them 

We have made the experiment , and it lias succeeded far 
beyond our most sanguine expectations A chosen cbainpion 
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of the School has come forth agauuat ua A specimen of his 
logical abilities now lies before us , and we pledge ourselves 
to show that no prebendary at an anti-Catholic meeting, no 
true-blue baronet after the third bottle at a Pitt Club, ever dis- 
played such utter incapacity of comprehending or answering 
an argument as appears in the speculations of this Utditanan 
apostle, that he does not understand our meanmg, or Mr. 
MiU’s meaning, or Mr Benthani’s meaning, or his own mean- 
ing , and that the various parts of his system — if the name of 
system can be so misapplied — directly contradict each other. 

Having shown this, we intend to leave him in undisputed 
possession of whatever advantage he may derive from the last 
word We propose only to convmce the public that there is 
nothing ill the far-famed logic of the Utilitarians of which 
any plam man has reason to be afraid , that this logic wiU 
impose on no man who dares to look it in the face. 

The Westmmster Eeviewer begms by chargmg us with 
liaving misrepresented an important part of Mr Mill’s argu- 
ment, 

“ The first extract given by the Edinburgh Reviewers from the 
cssny was an msulatod passage, purposely despoiled of what had 
pieceded and what followed The author had beon observing, that 
‘some piolound and benevolent investigators of human affairs had 
adopted the conclusion that, of all the possible forms of government, 
absolute monarchy is the best ’ This is what the leviewers have 
omitted at the beginning He then adds, as in the extract, that 
‘Expeiiencc, if we looL only at the onti^idc of the appears to he 

divided on thug subject there arc Cahgulas in one place, and kings 
of Deiimaik m another ‘As tho surface of histoiy affords, thcie- 
foie, no COT tain principle of decision, we must go heyond the surface, 
and penetiate to the springs withm ' This is 'vvhat the reviewers 
have omitted at the end ” 

It IS perfectly true that our quotation from Mr Mill’s essay 
was, like most other quotations, preceded and followed by 
something which we did not quote But, if the Westminster 
Reviewer means to say tliat either what preceded or what 
followed would, if quoted, have shown tliat we put a wrong 
interpretation on the passage which was extracted, he does 
not understand Mr, MiU rightly 

Mr. MiU undoubtedly says that, “ as the surface of history 
affords no certam prmciple of decision, we must go beyond 
the surface, and penetrate^to the springs within ” But these 
expressions wlU admit of several mterpretations. In what 
sense, then, does Mr. Mill use them ? If he means that we 
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ought to mapect the facts with close attention, he means 
what IS rational But, if he means that we ought to leave 
the facts, with all their apparent mconsistencies, unexplained, 
— to lay down a general principle of the widest extent, and to 
deduce doctrines from that principle by syllogistic argu- 
ment, without pausing to consider whether those doctrines 
be or be not consistent with the facts, — then he means what 
IS irrational ; and this is clearly what he does mean ; for he 
immediately begins, without offering the least explanation of 
the contradictory appearances which he has himself described, 
to go beyond the surface in the following manner . — That 
one human being will desire to render the person and pro- 
perty of another subservient to his pleasures, notwithstandmg 
the pam or loss of pleasure which it may occasion to that 
other individual, is the foundation of government. The de- 
sire of the object implies the desire of the power necessary 
to accomplish the object And thus he proceeds to deduce 
consequences directly inconsistent with what he has himself 
stated respecting the situation of the Danish people 

If we assume that the object of government is the preser- 
vation of the persons and property of men, then we must hold 
that, wherever that object is attained, there the pruiciple of 
good government exists If that object be attamed both iii 
Denmark and m the United States of America, then that 
which makes government good must exist, under whatever 
disguise of title or name, both in Denmark and in the United 
States. If men lived in fear for their lives and their posses- 
sions under l^ero and under the National Conventionf it follows 
that the causes from which misgovemment proceeds existed 
both in the despotism of Eome and in the democracy of 
France What, then, is that which, bemg found m Denmark 
and 111 the United States, and not being found m the Eoman 
Empire or under the adnnmstration of Eobespierre, renders 
governments, widely differing in their external form, practi- 
cally good ? Be it what it may, it certainly is not that which 
Mr Mill proves a jpriort that it must be, a democratic repre- 
sentative assembly. For the Danes have no such assembly. 

The latent prmciple of good govenment ought to be 
tracked, as it appears to us, in the same manner in which 
Lord Bacon proposed to track the principle of heat. Make 
as large a hst as possible, said that great man, of those bodies 
in which, however widely they differ from each other in ap- 
pearance, we perceive heat ; and al large a hst as possible of 
those which, while they bear a general resemblance to hot 
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bodies, are nevertheless not hot. Observe the different degrees 
of heat in different hot bodies , and then, if there be some- 
thing which 19 found in all hot bodies, and of which the 
increase or diminution is always accompanied by an increase 
or diminution of heat, we may hope that we have really dis- 
covered the object of our search. In the same manner we 
ought to exiniine the constitution of aU those communities in 
which, under wliatcwer foim, the blessings of good government 
are enjoyed , and to discover, if possible, m what they resemble 
each otliei, and in what they all differ from those societies m 
which the obj(*ct of government is not attained By proceed- 
ing thus we shall arrive, not mdeed at a perfect theory of 
governirjont, but at a theory which will be of great practical 
use, find which the experience of every successive generation 
will probably bring nearer and nearer to perfection 

Tlio inconsistencies into winch Mr Mill lias been betiayed 
by i a king a different course ought to serve as a warning to all 
speculators Because Deinnark is well governed by a monarch 
who, in appearance at least, is absolute, Mr. Mill thinks that 
the only mode of arriving at the true jirinciples of government 
is to deduce them d prioi i from the laws of human nature. 
And what coiiclusioii does he bring out by this deduction^ 
We will give it m his own words “ In the gi and discovery of 
modem tunes, the sj stem of re]3resentation, llie solution of all 
the difficulties, bof h speculative and practical, will perhaps be 
found If‘ it cannot, we seem to be loiced upon the exlraor- 
dmaiy coucfusioii that good guvermneiit is inij)os&ible That 
the Danes aio well governed without a lepiesentation is a 
loason lor deducuig the theoiy of government troni a general 
])rinciple from which it necessarily follows that good govem- 
nipiit 13 impossible without a lepresoiitation > We have done 
uui best to put this question plainly , and we think that, if the 
'Westminster Beviewer will read over what we have written 
twice or thrice with patience and attention, some glimpse of 
oui moaning willbieakm even on his mind, 

Some objections tollow, so tiivolous and unfair, that we are 
almost ashamed to notice them 

“ 'When it w LIS said theie mms m Denmark a balanced contest 
between the king and the nobility, what was said was, that there 
was a balanced contest, but it did not last It w-as balanced tiU 
pome thing jmt an end to the balance , and so is everything else 
That such a balance will not last, is precisely w hat Jlr Mill had 
demonstrated 

Mr MiU, we positively affii m, pretends to demonstrate, not 
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merely that a balanced contest between the ting and the 
aristocracy will not last, but that the chances are as infinity 
to one against the existence of such a balanced contest This 
13 a mere question of fact. We quote the words of the es- 
say, and defy the Westminster Eeriewer to impeach our 
accuracy . — 

“ It seems impossible that such equahty should ever exist How 
IS it to be established ? Or by what cntenon is it to bo ascertained ? 
If there is no such criterion, it must, lu all cases, bo the result of 
chance If so, the chances agamst it are as infinity to one " 

The Reviewer has confounded the division of power with 
the balance or equal division of power. Mr. Mill says that 
the division of power can never exist long, because it is next 
to impossible that the equal division of power should ever 
exist at all 

“ When Mr Mill asserted that it cannot bo for the interest of 
either the monarchy or the aristocracy to combine with the de- 
mocracy, it IS plain he did not assert that if the monarchy and 
aristocracy were in doubtful contest with each other, they would 
not, either of them, accept of tho assistance of the demociacy IIo 
spoke of then hiking the side of tho democracy, not of their 
allowing the democracy to take side with themselves 

If Mr Mill meant any thing, he must have meant this — 
that the monarchy and the aristocracy will never forget tbeir 
enmity to the democracy in their enmity to each other 

“The monarchy and aristocracy/' says he, “have all possible 
motives for cndcavoui mg to obtain unlimited power over the iicrsona 
and piofierty of the community The consequence is inevitable 
They have all possible motives for combining to obtain that power, 
and unless the people have powoi enough to be a match for both 
tli(‘y have no protection The balance, therefore, is a thing tho 
existence of winch upon tho best possible evidence is to be regarded 
as impossible ” 

If Mr Mill meant only what the Westminster Reviewer 
conceives him to have meant, his argument would leave the 
popular theory of the balance quite untouched. Tor it is the 
very theory of the balance that the help of the people will be 
solicited by the nobles when hard pressed by the king, and by 
the king when hard pressed by the nobles , and that, as tho 
price of giving alternate support to the crown and the aris- 
tocracy, they will obtam something for themselves as the 
Reviewer admits that they have done in Denmark. If Mr 
MiU admits this, he admits the only theory of the balance of 

VOL, V. X 
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■wliicK we ever heard — that very theory which he has declared 
to be wild and chimerical If he denies it^ he is at issue with 
the Westminster Eeviewer as to the phenomena of the Danish 
government 

We now come to a more important passage. Our opponent 
has discovered, as he conceives, a. radical error which runs 
thiongh onr whole argument, and vitiates every part of it. 
We suspect that we sliall spod his triumph 

“Ml Mill never asserted Hliat under no despotic government does 
any hitman ejicepi the tools of the sovereign^ 2-)ossess more than 

the HcctHstuies of hfe^ and that the most intense degree of terror is Icept 
up hi} coirJunt cruel fij ’ He said that absolute power leads to such 
resuHs, ‘ by infallible sequence, where power ovei a community is 
aihiuieJ, and nothing cJiechs ’ The cntic on the Mount never made 
a more palpable misquotation 

“ The spirit of this misquotation runs through every part of the 
loply of the Edinburgh Review that i elates to the Essay on Govein- 
nient, and is repeated in as many shapes as the Homan poik The 
whole description of ‘Mr Mill’s argument against despotism,’ — 
ineluding the illustration fiom iiglit-anglod tiiangles and the squaio 
of the Inpothenusc, — is founded on tins invention of sayingwhat an 
author has not said, and leaving unsaid what be has ” 

We thought, and still think, for ronsons which our readers 
will soon understand, that we represented Mr Mill’s prin- 
ciple quite faiily, and accoiduig to tlie luJo of law and coiii- 
inoH sense, ut yes magis valeat quam pa eat Let ua, howevei, 
give him all the advantage ol the explanation tendered by 
hiH advocate, and sec what he will gain by it 

Tlie Utilitarian doctrine then is, not that despots and aiis- 
tocracies will always plunder and oppress the people to the 
last point, but that they will do so if nothing checks them 

In the first place, it is quite clear that the doctrine thus 
st>ated IS of no use at all, unless the force of the checks be 
estimated The first law of motion is, that a ball once projected 
will fly on to all eternity with midiminished velocity, unless 
some thing checks The fact is, that a ball stops in a few 
seconds aft<?r proceeding a few yards with very variable 
motion Every man would wring his child’s neck and pick 
hie friend’s pocket if nothmg checked him In fact, the prin- 
ciple thus stated means only that governments will oppress 
unless they abstain fiom oppressing This is quite true, we 
own. But we might with equal propriety turn the maxim 
round, and lay it down, as tlie fundamental principle of govern- 
ment, that all rulers will go\em well, unless some motive m- 
terfercs to keep them from doing so. 
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If there be, as the Westminster Reviewer acknowl edges, 
certain checks which, under political institutions the most 
arbitrary in seeming, sometimes produce good government, 
and almost always place some restraint on the rapacity and 
cruelty of the powerful, surely the knowledge of those cheeks, 
of their nature, and of their effect, must be a most important 
part of the science of government. Does Mr Mill say any- 
thing upon this part of the subject^ Not one word. 

The line of defence now taken by the Utilitarians evidently 
degrades Mr Mill’s theory of government from the rank 
which, till within the last few months, was claimed for it by the 
whole sect It is no longer a practical system, fit to guide 
statesmen, but merely a barren exercise of the intellect, like 
those propositions m mechanics in which the effect of friction 
and of the resistance of the air is left out of the question , 
and which, therefore, though correctly deduced from the pre- 
mises, are in practice utteilyfahe Uoi, if Mr Mill piofesses 
to prove only that absolute monarchy and aristocracy aie 
pernicious without checks, — if he allows that there are checks 
which produce good government even under absolute monarchs 
and aristocracies, — and if he omits to tell us what those 
checks are, and what effects they produce under different cir- 
cumstances, — he surely gives us no mforrnation which can he 
of real utility 

But the fact is, — and it is most extraordinary that the 
Westinmster Reviewer should not have perceived it, — that, if 
once the existence of checks on the abuse of power m monar- 
chies and aristocracies be admitted, the whole of Mr Mill’s 
tlicoiy falls to the ground at once This is so palpable, that, 
in siJite of the opinion of the Westminster Reviewer, we must 
acquit Mr Mill of having intended to make such an admission 
We still think that the words, where power ovei a coimriu- 
nity is attained, and nothing checks,” must not be understood 
to mean that under a monarchical or aristocratical form of 
government there can really be any check winch can m any 
degree mitigate the wretchedness of the people 

For all possible checks may be classed under two general 
heads, — want of will, and want of power Now, if a king or 

an aristocracy, having the power to plunder and oppress the 
people, can want the will, all Mr Mill’s principles of human 
nature must be pronounced nnsonnd He tells us, '' that the 
desire to possess unlimited power of inflicting pain upon 
others, is an inseparable part of human nature,” and tJiat 
a chain of inference, close and strong to a most unusual 
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degree/’ leads to the conclusion that those who possess this 
power will always desire to use it It is plain, therefore, that, 
if Mr. Mill’s principles be sound, the check on a monarchical 
or an anstocratical government wiU not be the want of will to 
oppress 

If a king or an aristocracy, having, as Mr MiU tells us that 
they always must have, the will to oppress the people with 
the utmost seventy, want the power, then the government, 
by whatever name it may be called, must be virtually a mixed 
government or a pure democracy for it is quite clear that the 
people possess some power in the state — some means of influ- 
encing the nommal mlers. But Mr Mill has demonstrated 
that no mixed government can possibly exist, or at least that 
sneh a government must come to a very speedy end ; therefoie, 
every country in which people not in the service of the govein- 
nient have, for any length of time, been permitted to accumu- 
late more than the baie means of subsistence must be a puie 
deiriociuey That is to say, France before the revolution, 
and Ireland during the last century, were pure democracies 
Prussia, Austria, Bussia, all the governments of the civilised 
world, are pure democracies If this be not a reductio ad 
ahsvrdwm^ we do not know what is 

The (^TTors of Mr Mill piocccd principally from that radical 
vice in Ills reasoning which, in oui List nninber, we described 
ill the words of Lord Bacon The Westminster Rovicwei is 
unable to discover the meaning c^f our extracts fiom the 
Novum Orqanum, and expi esses himself as follows 

“ Tlio quotations from Loi cl Bacon arc misapplications, such as 
luiybodv may mako to any thing ho dislikes There is no more* 
I’C semblance between pain, pleasure, motives, &c , and suhstantux, 
qcnoaiio^ corrnj'iho^ elcmentum^ maicna^ — than between lines, angles, 
magnitudes, &c , and the same ” 

It would poiliaps be unreasonable to expect that a wi'iter 
who cannot understand his own English should understand 
Lord Bacon’s Latin We will therefore attempt to make our 
nieamng clearer 

What Lord Bacon blames in the schoolmen of his time is 
this, — that they reasoned syllogistically on words which had 
not been defined with precision , such as moist, dry, genera- 
tion, corruption, and so foith Mr Mill’s error is exactly of 
the same kind He reasons syllogistically about power, plea- 
sure and pam, without attaching any definite notion to any 
one of those words There is no more resemblance, says the 
Westminster Reviewer, between pain and mhstantia than 
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between pain and a line or an angle. By hi6 permiasion, 
in the very point to which Lord Bacon’s observations applies, 
Mr Mill’s subjects do resemble the substantia and elementum 
of the schoolmen and differ from the lines and magnitudes of 
Euclid We can reason d prion on mathematics, because 
we can define with an exactitude which precludes all possi- 
bility of confusion. If a mathematician were to admit the 
least laxity into his notions, if he were to allow himself to be 
deluded by the vague sense which words bear in popular use, 
or by the aspect of an lU-drawn diagram, if he were to forget 
in his reasonings that a point was indivisible, or that the 
definition of a line excluded breadth, there would be no end 
to his blunders The schoolmen tried to reason mathemati- 
cally about things which had not been, and perhaps could not 
be, defined with mathematical accuracy. We know the result 
Mr Mill has m our time attempted to do the same He talks of 
power, for example, as if the meaning of the word power weio 
as determinate as the meaning of the word circle But, when 
we analyse his speculations, we find that his notion of power 
is, in the words of Bacon, phantastica et male tei tmnata ” 
There are two senses in which we may use the word powe 7 ^ 
and those words which denote the various distributions of 
power, as, for example, monarchy — the one sense populai 
and superficial, — the other more scientific and accurate 
Mr Mill, since he chose to reason a priori, ought to have 
clearly pointed out in which sense he intended to use words 
of this kind, and to have adhered mflexibly to the sense o]i 
which he fixed Instead of doing this, he flies backwards and 
ionvards from the one sense to the other, and brings out 
conclusions at last winch suit neither 

The state of those two commimifcies to which he has him- 
self referred — the kingdom of Denmark and the empire of 
Itoine — may serve to illustrate our meanmg Looking merely 
at the surface of thmgs, we should call Denmark a despotic 
monarchy, and the Eoman world, in the first century after 
Christ, an aristocratical republic. Caligula was, in theory, 
nothing more than a magistrate elected by the senate, and 
subject to the senate. That irresponsible dignity which, m 
the most limited monarchies of our tune, is ascribed to the 
person of the sovereign never belonged to the earlier Caisara 
The sentence of death which the great council of the com- 
monwealth passed on Nero was strictly according to the theory 
of the constitution. Yet, m fact, the power of the Eoman 
emperors approached nearer to absolute dominion tlian that 
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of any prince in modem Europe On the other hand, the 
King of Denmark, in theory the most despotic of princes, 
would in practice find it most perilous to indulge m cruelty 
and licentiousness Nor is there, we believe, at the present 
moment a single sovereign in our part of the world who has 
BO much real powei over the Lves of his subjects as Eobes- 
pierre, while he lodged at a chandler’s and dined at a restau- 
rateur’s, exercised over the lives of those whom he called his 
fellow-citizens 

Mr Mill and the Westminster Eeviewer seem to agree that 
fhere cannot long exist m any society a division of power 
l)otnoGn a monarch, an aristocracy, and the people, or be- 
tween any two of them However the power be distributed, 
one of the thiee parties will, accoiding to them, inevitably 
monopolise the whole Now, what is here meant by power 
ff Mr Mill speaks of the external semblance of power, — of 
]H)'v\er recognised by the theory of the constitufion, — he is 
])!ilpably wrong In England, for example, we have had foi 
ages the name and form of a mixed goverament, if nothing 
tnore Indeed, Mr Mill himself owns that theie are appeal - 
anees winch have given colour to the theory of the balance, 
i hough he maintains thtit these appearances are delusive 
l>ut, if he uses the word powci in a deeper and idnlosophical 
sense, he is, if possible, still more m the wrong than on the 
former Bup])osition For, if he had considered m what the 
])owei of one huimui being over other human beings must 
iiltinuitely consist, he would have peiceived, not only that 
tlieie aie mixed governments in the woild, but that all the 
governments in the woild, and all the goveiinnents winch 
(Mil even be conceived as existing in the woild, are virtually 
mixed 

If a king possessed the lamp of Aladdin, — if he governed 
by iliG help of a genius who earned away the daughters and 
wives of Ins subjects through the air to the royal Patc-aux- 
ct tfs, and turned mto stone every man who wagged a finger 
agfunst Ins majesty’s government, there would mdeed be an 
nnmixed despotism But, fortunately, a ruler can be gratified 
only by means of his subjects. His power depends on their 
obedience , and, as any three or four of them are more than 
a match for him by himself, he can only enforce the unwill- 
ing obedience of some by means of the wiUmg obedience of 
others. 

Take any of those who are popularly called absolute prmces 
— Napoleon foi example C<)uld Napoleon have walked through 
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PariSj cutting off the head of one person m every house 
which he passed? Certainly not without the assistance of an 
army. If not, why not ? Because the people had sufficient 
physical power to resist him, and would have pnt forth that 
power m defence of their hves and of the lives of their 
children In other words, there was a portion of power in 
the democracy under Napoleon, Napoleon might probably 
have indulged himself in such an atiocious freak of power 
if his army would have seconded him But, if his army had 
taken part with the people, he would have found himself 
utterly helpless , and, even if they had obeyed his orders 
against the peoide, they would not have suffered him to deci- 
mate their own body. In other words, there was a portion 
of power in the hands of a minority of the jieople, that is 
to say, in the hands of an anstocracy, under the reign of 
Napoleon 

To come nearer home, — Mr Mill tells us that it is a mis- 
take to imagine that thb English government is mixed He 
holds, we suppose, with all the pohticians of the Utilitarian 
scliool, that it IS purely aiistocratical There certainly is an 
aristocracy in England , and we are afraid that their power 
IS gieater than it ought to be They have power enough to 
keep up the ganie-laTv s and corn-laws , but they have not 
power enough to subject the bodies of men of the lowest 
class to wanton outiage at their pleasure. Suppose that they 
were to make a law that any gentleman of two thousand a 
year might have a day-labourer or a j^^upei flogged with a 
cat-of-nme-tails whenever the whim might take him It is 
quite clear that the first day on which such flagellation 
should be administered would be the last day of the English 
anstocracy In tins point, and in many other points which 
might be named, the commonalty in our island enjoy a 
secmity quite as complete as if they exercised the right of 
universal suffiage We say, therefore, that the English 
people have in their own hands a sufficient guarantee that in 
some points the anstocracy will conform to their wishes , — in 
other words, they have a certain portion of power over the 
anstocracy Therefore the English government is mixed 

Wherever a king or an oligarchy refrains from the last 
extremity of rapacity and tyranny through fear of the resist- 
ance of the people, there the constitution, whatever it may 
be called, is in some measure democratical The admixture 
of democratic power may be slight. It may be much shghter 
than it onght to be , but some admixture there is Wher- 
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ev 6 r a nxuiLerical minority, by means of superior wealth, or 
intelligence, of political concert, or of military discipline, 
exorcises a greater infl uence on the society than any other 
equal number of persons, — there, whatever the form of goYcrn- 
ment may be called, a mixture of aristocracy does m fact 
exist. And, wherever a single man, from whatever cause, is 
so necessary to the community, or to any portion of it, that 
he possesses more power than any other man, there is a 
mixture of monarchy Tins is the philosophical classifica- 
tion of governments and if we use this classification we 
shall find, not only that there are mixed governments, but 
that all governments are, and must always be, mixed. But 
we may safely challenge Mr. Mill to give any definition of 
power, or to make any classification of governments, which 
Hliall bear him out m his assertion that a lasting division of 
authority is impracticable 

It 18 evidently on the real distribution of power, and not 
on names and badges, that the happiness of nations must 
depend The representative system, though doubtless a gieat 
and precious discovery in politics, is only one of the many 
modes in which the democratic part of the community can 
(dficiently check the governing few That certain men have 
I'kooii chosen as deputies of the people, — that there is a piece 
of ]>.iper stating such deputies to possess certain po weis, — 
these circiiiiistaiices in themselves constitute no security for 
good government Such a constitution nominally existed in 
Fiance , while, in fact, an oligarchy of committees and clubs 
ti amplod at once on the electors and the elected Represen- 
bition IS a very happy contrivance for enabling large bodies 
ot men to oxeit their power with less risk of disoidcr than 
there would otherwise be. But, assuredly, it does not of 
itself give power Unless a representative assembly is sure 
ot being suiiported in the last resort by the physical strength 
ot largo masses who have spirit to defend the constitution and 
Htnise to defend it m concert, the mob of the town in which it 
meets may overawe it , — the howls of the listeners in its gal- 
lery may silence its deliberations , — an able and darmg in- 
dividual may dissolve it And, if that sense and that spirit 
of which we speak be dilfused through a society, then, even 
without a representative assembly, that society will enjoy 
many of the blessings of good government 

Which IS the better able to defend himself, — a strong mail 
with nothing but his fists, or a paralytic cripple encumbered 
with a sword which he cannot lift ? Such, we believe, is the 
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difference between Denmark and some new republics in which 
the constitutional forms of the United States have been most 
sedulously imitated. 

Look at the Long Parliament on the day on which Charles 
came to seize the five members : and look at it again on 
the day when Cromwell stamped with his foot on its floor. 
On w^ch day was its apparent power the greater? On 
which day was its real power the less ? i^ommally subject, 
it was able to defy the sovereign. Nominally sovereign, it 
was turned out of doors by its servant. 

Constitutions are in politics what paper money is in com- 
merce. They afibrd great facilities and conveniences But 
we must not attribute to them that value which really belongs 
to what they represent. They are not power, but symbols of 
liower, and will, in an emergency, prove altogether useless 
unless the power for which they stand be forthcoming The 
real power by which the cominiinity is governed i3 made np of 
all the means which all Its members possess of giving plea- 
sure or pain to each other 

Great light may be thrown on the nature of n- circulating 
medium by the phenomena of a state of barter. And in the 
same manner it may be useful to those who wish to compre- 
hend the nature and opeiation of the outward signs of power 
to look at communities in which no such signs exist, for 
example, at the great community of nations There we find 
nothing analogous to a constitution . but do we not find a 
government ? We do in fact find government in its purest, 
and simplest, and most intelligible form. We see one por- 
tion of i)ower actmg directly on another portion of power. 
We see a certain police kept up , the weak to a certain de- 
gree protected, the strong to a certain degree restrained. 
We see the principle of the balance in constant operation 
We see the whole system sometimes undisturbed by any at- 
tempt at encroachment for twenty or thirty years at a time , 
and all this is produced without a legislative assembly, or an 
executive magistracy — without tiibunals — without any code 
which deserves the name , solely by the mutual hopes and fears 
of the various members of the federation. In the community 
of nations, the first appeal is to physical force. In com- 
munities of men, forms of government serve to put off that 
appeal, and often render it unnecessary. But it is still open 
to the oppressed or the ambitious. 

Of course, we do not mean to deny that a form of govern- 
ment will, after it has existed for a long time, materuilly 
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affect the real distribution of power throughout the com- 
munity. This is because those who administer a government 
with iiieir dependents, form a compact and disciplined body, 
which, acting methodically and in concert, is more jMDwerfal 
than any other equally numerous body which is mferior in 
organisation The power of rulers is not, as superficial ob- 
servers sometimes seem to think, a thing sui gmeris. It is 
exactly similar in kind, though generally superior in amount, 
to that of any set of conspirators who plot to overthrow it. 
We have seen m our time the most extensive and the best 
orgcinisod conspiracy that ever existed — a conspiracy which 
230saessed all the elements of real power in so great a degree 
that it was able to cope with a strong government, and to 
triumph over it — the Catholic Association An Utilitarian 
would tell us, we suppose, that the Irish Catholics had no 
portion of political power whatever on the first day of the 
late Session of Parliament. 

Let us really go beyond the surface of facts let us, m the 
sound sense of the words, penetrate to the springs within , 
and the deeper we go the more reason shah we find to smiJe 
at those theorists who hold that the sole hope of the human 
laee is in a mle-of -three snm and a hallot-box 

We must noAV return to the Westniinstei Peviewer. The 
following 2)aragrax>h is an excellent specimen of hia peculiai 
mode oi uiiderstajidmg and answeiing arguments 

“ The reply to the argument against ‘saturation,’ supplies its own 
.inswor The reason why li la of no use to try to ‘saturate’ is pic- 
ci'it’ly what the Edinburgh hevicwcrs have suggested , — ^ that theyo 
/s 110 I unit to the number of thieves ’ There are the thieves, and the 
lhic\ os’ cousins, — with thoir men-servants, their maid- servants, and 
their little ones, to the fortieth geneiahon It ig true, that ‘a man 
cannot booomo a king or a member of the aristocracy whenever he 
chooses but if there is to be no limit to the depredators except then 
own inLliiiation to inciease and multiply, the situation of those who 
mo to sufioi IS as wretched as it needs be It is impossible to de- 
fine aiG ‘ corporal pleasures ’ A Duchess of Cleveland was a 
‘corporal pleasure ’ The most disgraceful period in the history of 
any nation — that of the Restoration — presents an instance of the 
length to which it is possible to go in an attempt to ‘ saturate ’ with 
pleasures of this kind ” 

To reason with such a writer is like talking to a deaf man 
who catches at a stray word, makes answer beside the mark 
and IS led further and further mto error by every attempt to 
explain Yet, that our leaders may fully appreciate the abili- 
ties of the new philosophers, we shall take the trouble to go 
over some of our ground again 
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Mr, Mill attempts to prove that there is no point of satura- 
tion with the objects of human desire. He then takes it for 
granted that men have no objects of desire but those which 
can be obtained only at the expense of the happmess of others 
Hence he infers that absolute monarchs and aristocracies 
will necessanlj oppress and pillage the people to a frightful 
extent 

We answered in substance thus There are two lands of 
objects of desire , those which give mere bodily pleasure, and 
those winch please through the medium of associations Ob- 
jects of the former class, it is true, a man cannot obtain with- 
out depriving somebody else of a share But then with these 
every man is soon satished A king or an aristocracy cannot 
spend any very large portion of the national wealth on the 
mere pleasures of sense With the pleasures which belong 
to us as reasoning and imaginative beings we aie nevei sati- 
ated, it IS true but then, on the other hand, many of those 
pleasures can be obtained without injury to any person, and 
some of them can be obtained only by doing good to others 

The Westnmister HcTiewer, m his formei .litack on us, 
laughed at us for saying that a king or an aristociacy could 
not be easily satiated with the pleasures of sense, and asked 
the same course was not tiled with thieves Wo were 
not a little surprised at so silly an objection from the pen, as 
we imagined, of Mr Bentham We returned, however, a 
vei y simple answer Theie is no limit to the number of thieves 
Any man who chooses can steal hut a man cannot become a 
member of the aristocracy or a king whenever he chooses 
To satiate one thief, is to tempt twenty other people to 
steal But by satiating one king or five hundred nobles with 
bodily pleasures we do not pioduce more kings or more nobles 
The answer of the Westminster Reviewer we have quoted 
above , and it will amply repay oui readers for the trouble of 
examining it We never read any passage which indicated 
notions so vague and confused The number of the thieves, 
says our Utilitarian, ig not limited For there are the depen 
dents and friends of the kmg and of the nobles Is it possible 
that he should not perceive that this comes under a different 
head? The bodily pleasures which a man in power dispenses 
among his creatures are boddy pleasures as respects his crea- 
tures, no doubt. But the pleasure which he derives from 
bestowmg them is not a bodily pleasure. It is one of those 
pleasures which belong to him as a reasoning and imagin- 
ative being. Ho man of common understanding can have 
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failed to perceive that, when we said that a ting or an aris- 
tocracy might easily be supphed to satiety with sensual plea- 
sures, we were apeakmg of sensual pleasures directly enjoyed 
by themselves. But *‘it is impossible,” says the Eeviewer, 
“ to define what are corporal pleasures.” Our brother would 
indeed, we suspect, find it a difficult task: nor, if we are to 
judge of his genius for classification from the specimen which 
immediately follows, would we advise him to make the at- 
tempt “ A Duchess of Cleveland was a corporal pleasure ” 
And to this wise remark is appended a note, setting forth 
that Charles the Second gave to the Duchess of Cleveland 
ihc money which he ought to have spent on the war with Hol- 
ItLiid We scarcely know how to answer a man who unites so 
much pretension to so much ignorance. There are, among 
the many Utilitarians who talk about Hume, Condillac, and 
Hartley, a few who have read those writers -Let the Be- 
viewer ask one of these what he thinks on the subject We- 
shall not undertake to whip a pupil of so little promise 
tliiough hiB first course of metaphysics We shall, therefore, 
only say — ^leaving him to guess and wonder what we can 
mean — that, in our opmion, Dhe Duchess of Cleveland was not 
:i uierely corpoial pleasure, — that the feeling which leads a 
prince to prefer one woman to all others, and to lavish the 
wealth of kingdoms on her, is a feeling which can only be 
expLuned by the law of association. 

But wo are tired, and even more ashamed than tired, of 
exposing these blunders. The whole article is of a piece 
One passage, however, we must select, because it contains a 
very gross misrepresentation. 

“ ‘ They nei er alluded to the French Revolution for the purpose of 
'jOOKUg that the poor ivcre inclined to rol the nch ’ They only said, 

‘ is boon as the poor again began to compare their cottages and 
halads with the hotels and banquets of the rich, there would 
luu 0 been another scramble for propei’ty, another general confisca- 
tion,’ <Src ” 

We said that, if Mr, MilVs principles of human nature were 
correct y there would have been another scramble for property, 
and another confiscation We particularly pointed this out 
m our last article. We showed the Westminster Reviewer 
that he had misunderstood us We dwelt particularly on the 
condition which was introduced into our statement We said 
that we had not given, and did not mean to give, any opinion 
of our own. And after this, the Westmmster Ecwiewer thinks 
proper to repeat his former misrepresentation, without taking 
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the least notice of that qualification, to which we, m the most 
marked manner, called his attention^ 

We hasten on to the most cunoiis port of the article under 
onr consideration — the defence of the “ greatest happmess 
principle.” The Reviewer charges ns with having quite mis- 
taken its nature. 

“ All that they have established is, that they do not nnderstancl 
it Instead of the truism of the Whigs, ‘that the gieatest happiness 
IS the greatest happiness,* what Mr Bentham had demonstrated, oi 
at all events had laid such foundations that there was no trouble in 
demonstrating, was, that the greatest happmess of the individual 
was m the long run to be obtained by pursuing the greatest hap- 
pmess of the aggregate ” 

It was distmctly admitted by the Westminster Reviewer, 
as we remarked in our last article, that he could give no 
answer to the question, — why governments should attempt to 
produce the greatest possible happiness ? The Reviewer re- 
plies thus — 

“Nothing of tho kind will be admitted at all In the passage 
thus selected to be tacked to the other, the question started was con- 
cerning ‘the object of government / in which government was 
spoken of as an operation, not as anything that is capable of feeling 
jdeasme or pain In this sense it is true enough, that ought is not 
predicablo of governments ” 

We will quote, once again, the passage which we quoted in 
our last Number , and we really hope that our brother critic 
wiU feel somethmg like shame while he peiuses it 

“ The real answer appeared to be, that men at large ought not to 
allow a government to afflict them with more evil or less good, than 
they can help What a government ought to do is a mysterious and 
searching question which those may answer who know what it 
means , but what other men ought to do is a question of no mystery 
at all Tho word ought ^ if it means any thing, must have refeicnco 
to some kind of interest or motives , and what interest a govern- 
ment has in domg right, when it happens to be interested in doiuff 
wrong, IS a question for the schoolmen Tho fact appears to be that 
ought 13 not predicable of governments The question is not, why 
governments are bound not to do this or that, but why other mvii 
should let them if they can help it The point is not to determine 
why tho hon should not eat sheep, but wliy men should not cat then 
own mutton if they can *’ 

We defy the Westminster Reviewer to reconcile this passage 
with the “ general happiness principle ” as he now states it 
He tells us that he medut by government, not the people lu- 
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vested witli the powers of govemment, but a mere operation 
incapable of feeling pleasure or pain. We say, that he mean! 
the people invested with the powers of government, and no- 
thing else It IS true that ought is not predicable of an ope- 
ration But who would ever dream of raising any question 
about the duties of an operation ? What did the Review^er 
mean by saying, that a government could not be interested in 
doing right because it was mterested m doing wrong ? Can 
an operation be interested iii either ? And what did he mean 
by his comparison about the lion ? Is a, lion an operation in- 
capable of pain or pleasure ? And what did he mean by the 
expression, “ other men, so obviously opposed to the word 
“ government ? But let the public judge between us It 
IS superfluous to argue a point so clear. 

The Reviewer does indeed seem to feel that his expressions 
cannot be explained away, and attempts to shuffle out of the 
difficulty by owmng, that “ the double meaning of the woid 
government was not got clear of without confusion He has 
now, at all events, he assures us, made himself master of Mr 
Bontham^s philosophy The real and genuine greatest hap- 
piness principle is, that the greatest happiness of every in- 
dividual is identical with the greatest happiness of society , 
and all other “ greatest happiness principles ” whatever are 
counterfeits “ This,’' says he, “ is the spirit of Mr Bentham’s 
principle , and if theie is anything opposed to it in any formei 
statement it may be corrected by the present ” 

Assuredly, if a fair and honourable opponent had, in dis- 
cussing a question so abstruse as that concerning the origin 
uf moral obligation, made some unguarded admission incon- 
sistent with the spiiit of his doctrines, we should not bo 
inclined to triumph over him But no tenderness is due to a 
writer who, in the very act of confessing Ins blunders, msulib 
those by whom his blunders have been detected, and accusc‘s 
them of misunderstanding what, in fact, he has himself mis- 
stated 

The whole of this transaction illustrates excellently the real 
character of this sect. A paper comes forth, professing to 
contain a fall development of the greatest happiness prin- 
ciple,” with the latest improvements of Mr Bentham. The 
writer boasts that his article has the honour of bemg the an- 
nouncement and the organ of this wonderful discovery, which 
is to make “ the bones of sages and patriots stir within their 
tombs ” This magnificent principle ” is then stated thus 
Mankind ought to pursue their greatest happiness. But there 
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are persoBB whose interest is opposed to the greatest happi- 
ness of mankind. Ought is not predicahle of such persons. 
For the word ought has no meaning unless it he used with 
reference to some interest. 

We answered, with much more lenity than we should have 
shown to such nonsense, had it not proceeded, as we supposed, 
from Mr. Bentham, that interest was synonymous with great- 
est happiness , and that, therefore, if the word ought has no 
meaning, unless used with reference to interest, then, to say 
that mankind ought to pursue their greatest happiness, is 
simply to say, that the greatest happiness is the greatest hap- 
piness 5 that every individual pursues his own happiness , 
that either what he thinks his happiness must coincide 
with the greatest happiness of society or not , that, if 
what he thinks his hap'pmess coincides with the greatest 
hapiiiness of society, he will attempt to promote the greatest 
happiness of society whether he ever heard of the greatest 
happiness principle,'^ or not, and that, by the admission of 
the Westminster E-eviewer, if his happmess is inconsistent 
with the greatest hap]juicss of society, there is no reason why 
he should piomote the greatest happiness of society Now, 
that there are individuals who think that for their happiness 
which IS not for the greatest happiness of society is evident 
The Westminster Ite viewer allowed that some of these indi- 
viduals were in the right ; and did not pretend to give any 
leasoii winch could induce any one of them to think himself 
in the wrong So that the ‘‘ magnificent principle ” turned 
out to be, eithci a truism or a contradiction m terms , eitliei 
this maxim — “ Do what you do or this maxim, Do what 
you cannot do 

The Westminster Eeviewer had the wit to see that he could 
not defend this palpable nonsense , but, instead of manfully 
owning that he had misunderstood the whole nature of tlio 

greatest happmess principle ’’ m the summer, and had ob- 
tained new light durmg the autumn, he attempts to withdraw 
the former prmciple unobserved, and to substitute anothei, 
directly opposed to it, in its place , clamouring all the tunc 
against our unfairness, like one who, whdo changing the cards, 
diverts the attention of the table from his sleight of hand by 
vociferating charges of foul play against other people. 

The “ greatest happiness principle ” for the present quarter 
18 then this, — that every mdmdual will best promote his own 
happiness m this woild, religious considerations bomg left 
out of the question, by promoting the greatest happmess of 
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the whole species. And this principle, we are told, holds 
good with respect to kiiigs and aristocracies as well as with 
other people. 

“ It ifl certain, that the individual operators in any government, if 
they were thoroughly intelligent and entered mto a perfect calcula- 
tion of all ensting chances, would seek for their own happiness in 
the promotion of the general , which brings them, if they knew it, 
under Mr Bentham’s rule The mistake of supposing the contrary, 
lies in confounding criminals who have had the luck to escape pun- 
ishment with those who have the nek still before them Suppose, 
for instance, a member of tbo House of Commons were at this 
moment to debate withm himself, whether it would be for bis ulti- 
mate liappmoas to begin, according to bis ability, to misgovern 
If lie could be sure of being as lucky as some that are dead and gone, 
there might bo difficulty in finding huij an answer But lie is 'i^t 
sure , and never can be, till he is dead Ho does not know that he 
IS not close upon the moment when misgovernmcnt such as he is 
tempted to contemplate, will bo made a terrible example of It is 
not fair to pick out the instance of the thief that has died unhanged 
Tbo question is, whether thieving is at this moment an advisablo 
tiado to begin with all tlio poBBibilitics of hanging not gob over 
This the spirit of Mr Bentham's principle, and if theio is any 
Hung opposed to it in any former statement, it may be correcfcpd 
by tho present '' 

We hope that wc have now at last got to the real magni- 
ficent principle,’* — to the principle which is really to make 
‘‘the bones of the sages and patriots shr ” What effect it 
may produce on the bones of the dead we shall not pretend to 
decide , but we are sure that it will do very little for tho hap- 
piness of the hving 

In the first jdace, nothing is more certain than this, that 
the Utihtanan theory of government, as developed in Mi 
MilTa Essay and in aU the other works on the subject which 
have been put foitli by the sect, rests on those two principles, 
— that men follow their uiterest, and that the interest of m- 
dindiiaJs may be, and m fact perpetually la, opposed to tli(5 
interest of society Unless these two principles be granted, 
Mr, Mill s Essay does not contain one sound sentence AU 
his arguments against monarchy and aristocracy, all his ar- 
guments in favour of democracy, nay, the very argument by 
which he shows that there is any necessity for having goverii- 
ineiit at all, must be rejected as utterly worthless 

This is so palpable that even the Westminster Reviewer 
though not the most clear-sightod of men, could not help 
seeing it. Accoidingly, he attempts to guard himself against 
the objection, afbci tho manner of such reasoners, b^ commit- 
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ting trvo blunders instead of one. All this/’ says he, only 
shows that the members of a government would do well if 
they were all-wise /’ and he proceeds to tell us that, as rulers 
are not all-wise, they will invariably act agamstthis principle 
wherever they can, so that the democratical checks will stiU 
be necessary to produce good government 

No form which human folly takes is so richly and exqui- 
sitely laughable as the spectacle of an Utihtaiian m a dilemma 
Wliat earthly good can there be m a prmciple upon which no 
man will act until he is all-wise ? A certain most important 
doctrine, we are told, has been demonstrated so clearly that 
it ought to be the foundation of the science of government 
And yet the whole frame of government is to be constituted 
exactly as if this fundamental doctrine were false, and on the 
supposition that no human being will ever act as if he believed 
it to be true • 

The whole argument of the Utilitarians in favour of univer- 
sal sufiiago proceeds on the supposition that even the rudest 
and most uneducated men cannot, for any length of time, be 
deluded mto acting against their own true intt^rest Yet now 
they tell us that, m all anstocratical communities, the higher 
and more educated class will, not occasionally, but invariably, 
act against its own interest. Now, the only use of proving 
anything, as far as we can see, is that peojile may believe it 
To say that a man does what he believes to be against his 
]jappines3 is a contradiction m terms If therefore govern- 
ment and laws are to be constituted on the supposition on 
which Ml Mill’s Essay is founded, that all individuals will, 
whenever they have power over others put into their hands, 
act m opposition to the general happiness, then govemment 
and laws must be constituted on the supposition that no m- 
dividual believes, or ever will believe, hia own happiness to 
be identical with the happmesa of society That is to say, 
govemment and laws are to be constituted on the supposition 
that no human being will ever be satisfied by Mr Bentham’s 
proof of hiH “ greatest happiness prmciple,” — a supposition 
winch may be true enough, but which says little, we think, 
for the prmciple in question 

But where has this principle been demonstrated ^ We are 
curious, we confess, to see this demonstration which is to 
change the face of the world and yet is to convince nobody. 
The most amusing circumstance is that the Westminster 
Hcviewer himself does not seem to know whether the principle 
has been demonstrated or not. “Mr Bentham,” he says, 

VOL V. Y 
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has demonstrated it, or at all events has laid such founda- 
tions that there is no trouble in demonstrating it/^ Surely 
it is rather strange that such a matter should be left in doubt. 
The Renewer proposed, m his former article, a shght verbal 
emendation in the statement of the principle ; he then an- 
nounced that the principle had received its last improvement ; 
and gloried m the circumstance that the Westmmster 
Review had been selected as the organ of that improvement. 
Did it never occur to him that ojie slight improvement to a 
doctrine is to prove it 

Mr Bent ham has not demonstrated the “ greatest hap- 
piness prmciple/' as now stated He is far too wise a man 
to think of demonstrating any such thing. In those sections 
of Jii8 Int) oduci/ion to the Pr^nc^fles of Morals and Leg%8lation^ 
to which the Reviewer refers us in his note, there is not a 
word of the kind Mr Bentham says, most truly, that there 
are no occasions in which a man has not some motives for 
consulting the happiness of other men , and he proceeds to 
s(‘t forth what those motives are — sympathy on all occasions, 
and the love of reputation on most occasions Tins is the very 
doctnn’e which wc have been maintaining against Mr Mill and 
the Westminster Reviewer The principal charge which we 
1)1 ought agauist Mr Mill was, that those motives to which 
Mr Beuthain ascribes so much influence were quite left out 
of consideration in his theory The Westminster Reviewei, 
in the very article now before us, abuses us for saying, in the 
spmt, and almost in the words of Mr Bentham, that “ there 
IS a certain check to the i apacity and cruelty of men in then 
desire of the good opinion of others But does this prin- 
ciple, in which we fully agree with Mr Bentham, go the 
length of the new gieatest happiness principle ? ’’ The 
(luestioii is, not whether men have some motives for promot- 
ing the gieattsst happiness, but whether the stronger motives 
be those winch nn]>el themto promote the greatest happmess. 
That tins Avould always he the case if men knew their own 
woildlj Intel ebts is the assertion of tlie Reviewer Ashe ex- 
presses some doubt whether Mr Bentham has demonstrated 
this or not, we would advise him to set the pomt at rest by 
giving his own demonstration 

Tlie Reviewci has not attempted to give a general confir- 
mation of the greatest happiness principle,” bnt he has 
tried to prove that it holds good m one or two particular cases. 
And even in those particular cases he has utterly failed A 
man, says he, calculate^ the chances fairly would per- 
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ceive tliat it would be for bis greatest happiness to abstain 
from stealing ; for a thief runs a greater risk <S£ being hanged 
than an honest man. 

It would have been wise, we think, in the Westminster 
Reviewer, before he entered on a discussion of this sort, to 
settle m what human happiness consists. Each of the ancient 
sects of philosophy held some tenet on this subject which 
served for a distinguishing badge The summum honum of the 
Utilitarians, as far as we can judge from the passage which 
we are now considering, is the not being hanged. 

That it is an unpleasant thing to be hanged, we most 
willingly concede to our brother But that the whole ques- 
tion of happiness or misery resolves itself into this single 
point, we cannot so easily admit We must look at the thing 
purchased as well as the price paid for it A thief, assuredly, 
inns a greater risk of being hanged than a labourer , and bo 
an officer in the army runs a greater risk of being shot than 
a banker’s clerk • and a governor of India runs a greater risk 
of dymg of cholera than a lord of the bedchamber But does 
it therefore follow that every man, whatever his habits or 
feelings may be, would, if he knew his own happiness, become 
a clerk rather than a cornet, or goldstick m waitmg rather 
than governor of India ? 

Nothing can be more absurd than to suppose, like the 
Westminster Reviewer, that thieves steal only because they 
do not calculate the chances of being hanged as correctly as 
honest men It never seems to have occurred to him as pos- 
sible that a man may so greatly prefer the life of a thief to the 
life of a labourer that lie may determine to biave the risk of 
detection and punishment, though lie may even think tliat 
risk greater than it really is And how, on Utilitarian prin- 
ciples, is such a man to be convinced that he is m the wrong ^ 

You will be found out ” — “Undoubtedly ” — “ You will be 
hanged within two years ” — “ I expect to be hanged within 
one year ” — “ Then why do you pm sue this lawless mode of 
life?” — “Because I would rather live for one year with plenty 
of money, dressed like a gentleman, eating and dniiking of 
the best, frequenting public places, and visiting a dashing 
mistress, than break stones on the road, or sit down to the 
loom with the certamty of attaimng a good old age. It is 
my humour. Are you answered ? ” 

A king, says the Reviewer again, would govern well, if he 
were wise, for fear of provokmg his subjects to ingiirrection. 
Therefore, the true happmess of, a king is |i|pntical with the 
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greatest happiness of society. Tell Charles II that, if he will 
be constant to* his queen, sober at table, regular at prayers, 
frugal m his expenses, actire m the transaction of busmess, 
if he wiU drive the herd of slaves, buffoons, and procurers 
ftom Whitehall, and make the happiness of his people the 
rule of his conduct, he will have a much greater chance of 
leigning in comfort to an advanced age; that his profusion 
and tyranny have exasperated his subjects, and may, perhaps, 
bung him to an end as terrible as bis father's He might 
answer, that he saw the danger, but that Kfe was not worth 
ha\ing without ease and vicious pleasures And what has 
oui philosopher to say ? Does he not see that it is no more 
])ossible to reason a man out of liking a short life and a 
ineiTy one more than a long life and a dull one than to 
reason a Greenlander out of his tram oil 9 We may say that 
ILo tastes of the thief and the tyrant differ from ours, but 
what right have we to say, looking at this world alone, that 
they do not pursue their greatest happiness very judiciously? 

It is the grossest ignorance of human nature to suppose 
that another man calculates the chances differently from ns, 
merely* because he does what, in his place, we should not do. 
Every man has tastes and propensities, which he is disposed 
to gratify at a risk and expense which people of different 
teniperamcnts and habits think extravagant ^^Wliy,” says 
Horace, ^^docs one brother like to lounge in the forum, to 
play in the Campus, and to anoint himself in the baths, so 
well, that he would not put himself out of his way for all the 
wealth of the richest plantations of tlie East , while the other 
toils from sunrise to sunset for the purpose of increasing his 
foitune?" Horace attributes the diversity to the influence 
ol the genius and the naial star and eighteen hundred years 
have taught us only to disguise our ignorance beneath a more 
philosophical language 

We think, therefore, that the Westminster Reviewer, even 
if we admit his oalciilaiiou of the chances to be ngbt, does 
not make out Ins case Rut he ajipears to us to miscalculate 
chances more gros&.ly than any person who ever acted or 
S2)eculated in this woild “It is tor the happiness,’' says he, 
“of a mombor of the House of Commons to govern well , for 
lie never can tcdl that he is not close on the moment when 
luiagoverriment will lie terribly punished * if he was sure that 
he should be ns lucky ae his predecessors, it might be for his 
happiness to misgovern, but he is not sure." Certainly a 
member of Porlferaent is not sure that he shall not be tom m 
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pieces by a mob, or guillotined by a revolutionary tribunal 
for bis opposition to reform Nor is the Westminster Re- 
viewer sure that he shall not be hanged for writmg m favour 
of universal suffrage We may have democratical massacres 
We may also have aristocratical proscriptions It is not very 
likely, ■^ank God, that we should see either But the radical, 
we think, runs as much danger as the aristocrat As to our 
fiiend the Westmmster Reviewer, he, it must be owned, has 
as good a light as any man on his side, Antoni gladio^ 
contemner e But take the man whose votes, ever since he 
has sate in Parliament, have been the most uniformly bad, 
and oppose him to the man whose votes have been the most 
uniformly good The Westmmster Reviewer would probably 
select Mr Sadler and Mr. Ilume Now, does any rational 
man think, — will the Westmmster Reviewei himself say, — 
that Mr Sadler runs more nsk of coming to a miserable end 
on account of his public conduct than Mr. Hume ^ Mr 
Sadler does not know that he is not close on the moment 
when he will be made an example of, for Mr Sadler knows, 
if possible, less about the future than about the past But 
he has no more reason to expect that he shall be made an 
example of than to exjiect that London will be swallowed up 
by an earthquake next spring , and it would be as foolish in 
him to act on the former supposition as on the latter There 
13 a r]sk, for there is a risk of every thing which does not 
involve a contradiction , but it is a risk from which no man 
in his wits would give a shilling to be insured Yet our 
Westminster Reviewer tells us that this risk alone, apart 
from all considerations of religion, honour, or benevolence, 
would, as a matter of mere calculation, induce a wise member 
of the House of Commons to refuse any emoluments which 
might be offered him as the price of his support to pernicious 
measures 

We have hitherto been exanuning cases proposed by our 
opponent. It is now our turn to propose one ; and we beg 
that he will spare no wisdom m solving it. 

A thief is condemned to be hanged. On the eve of the 
day fixed for the execution a turnkey enters his cell and tells 
him that aU is safe, that he has only to shp out, that his 
friends are waiting in the neighbourhood with disguises, and 
that a passage is taken for him in an American packet. 
Now, it IS clearly for the greatest happmess of society that 
the thief should be hanged and the corrupt turnkey exposed 
and punished. WiU the Westmmster Reviewer teU us that 
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it is for the greatest happiness of the thief to summon the 
head jailer and tell the whole story? Now, either it is for 
the greatest happiness of a thief to he hanged or it is not. If 
it is, then the argument, by which the Westmmster Reviewer 
attempts to prove that men do not promote their own happi- 
ness by thieving, falls to the ground. If it is not, then there 
are men whose greatest happiness is at variance with the 
greatest happiness of the coioniunity 

To sum up our arguments shortly, we say that the “greatest 
happmess principle,” as now stated, is diametrically opposed 
to the principle stated in the Westminster Review three 
iijonihs ago. 

We say that, if the “ greatest happiness piinciple,” as 
now stated, be sound, Mr Mill’s Essay, and all other works 
conceiiung Government which, like that Essay, proceed on 
the hiipposition that individuals may have an mterest op- 
posed to the greatest happmess of society, are fundamentally 
erroneous 

We say that those who hold this principle to be sound 
must be prepared to mamtam, either that monarclis and aris- 
tocracies may be trusted to govern the community, or else 
that men cannot be trusted to follow then own interest when 
tliat interest is demonstrated to them 

We say that, if men cannot be trusted to follow their own 
inteiest %vhen that interest has been demonstrated to them, 
then the Utilitarifui arguments in favour of universal suflPrage 
are good for nothing 

We say that the “ greatest happiness prmciple” has not 
been proved , that it cannot be generally proved , that even 
ni the particular cases selected by the Reviewer it is not 
clear that the principle is true , and that many cases might 
bo stated m which the common sense of mankmd would at 
once pronounce it to be false. 

We now leave the Westmmster Reviewer to alter and 
amend his “magnificent principle” as he thmks best. Un- 
limited, it 18 false Properly limited, it will be barren. The 
“greatest happmess principle” of the 1st of July, as far as 
we could discern its meanmg through a cloud of rodomontade, 
was an idle truism The greatest happmess prmciple of 
the 1st of October is, in the phrase of the American news- 
papers, “ important if true ” But unhappily it is not true 
It is not our business to conjecture what new maxim is to 
make the bones of sages and patriots stir on the 1st of 
December. We con only say that, unless it be something 
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infinitely more mgenious than its two predecessors, we shall 
leave it nninoleeted. The Westminster Reviewer may, if he 
pleases, mdnlge himself like Snltan Schahnar with esponsing 
a rapid succession of virgin theories. But we must beg to be 
excused from playing the part of the vizier who regulaily 
attended on the day after the weddmg to strangle the new 
Sultana 

The Westminster Reviewer charges us with urging it as an 
objection to the “greatest happiness principle” that “it is 
included in the Chiistian morality ” This is a mere fiction 
of his own We never attacked the morality of the Gospel. 
We blamed the Utilitarians for claiming the credit of a dis- 
covery, when they had merely stolen that morality, and 
spoiled it in the stealing They have taken the precept of 
Ohiist and left the motive , and they demand the praise of a 
most wonderful and beneficial invention, when all that they 
have done has been to make a most useful maxim useless by 
separating it from its sanction On religious principles it is 
tiue that every individual will best promote his own happiness 
by piomoting the happiness of others But if religious con- 
siderations be left out of the question it is not trne If we do 
not reason on the supposition of a future state, where is the 
motive ? It we do reason on that supposition, where is the 
discovery ? 

The Westminster Reviewer tells ns that “ we wish to see 
the science of Government unsettled because we see no pros- 
pect of a settlement which accords with our interests.” Hia 
angry eagerness to have questions settled resembles that of a 
judge 111 one of Dry den’s plays — the Ampin try on, we think — 
who wishes to decide a cause after hearing only one party, 
and, when he has been at last compelled to listen to the 
statement of the defendant, flLies into a passion, and exclaims, 
“There now. Sir » See what you have done. The case was 
quite clear a minute ago , and you must come and puzzle it * ” 
He IS the zealot of a sect We are searchers after truth. Ho 
wishes to have the question settled We wish to have it 
sifted first The querulous manner in which we have been 
blamed for attacking Mr. Mill’s system, and propounding 
no system of our own, reminds us of the horror with 
which that shallow dogmatist, Epicurus, the worst parts of 
whose nonsense the Utilitarians have attempted to revive, 
shrank from the keen and searching scepticism of the second 
Academy 

It IS not our fault that an experimental science of vast 
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extent does not admit of being settled hj a short demonstra-- 
tion; — ^that the snbtilty of nature, m the moral as m the 
physical world, triumphs over the subtilty of syllogism. The 
quack, who declares on affidavit that, by using his pills 
and attending to his printed directions, hundreds who" had 
been dismissed mcurable fiom the hospitals have renewed 
their youth like the eagles, may, perhaps, think that Sir 
Henry Halford, when he feels the pulses of patients, inquires 
about their symptoms, and prescribes a different remedy to 
(‘ach, i& unsettling the science of medicine for the sake of 
a foe 

If, 111 the course of this controversy, we have refrained from 
expressmg any opinion respecting the political institutions of 
England, it is not because we have not an opinion or because 
we shrmk from avowing it The Utilitarians, indeed, con- 
scious that their boasted theory of government would not 
be.xr investigation, were desiious to turn the dispute about 
Mr Mill’s Essay into a dispute about the Whig party, rotten 
boroughs, unpaid magistrates, and ex-officio informations 
When we blamed them for talking nonsense, they cried out 
that they were insulted for being reformers, — just as poor 
Ancient Pistol swore that the scars which he had received 
from the cudgel of Eluellen were got in the Gallia wars We, 
however, did not thmk it desirable to mix up political ques- 
tions, about which the public mind is violently agitated, with 
a great problem m moral philosophy 

Our notions about Government are not, however, alto- 
gether misettled. We have an opinion about parliamentary 
reform, though we have not arrived at that opinion by the 
loynl road which Mr Mill has opened for the explorers of 
political science As we are taking leave, probably for the 
last time, of this controversy, we will state very concisely 
what our doctrines are. On some future occasion, we may, 
peihaps, explam and defend them at length. 

Our fervent wish, and we will add our sangume hope, is 
that we may see such a reform of the House of Commons as 
may render its votes the express image of the opinion of the 
middle orders of Britain. A pecuniary qualification we think 
absolutely necessary ; and, m settling its amount, our object 
would be to draw the Ime m such a manner that every decent 
farmer and shopkeeper might possess the elective fiunchise. 
We should wish to see on end put to aU the advantages which 
particular forms of property possess over othei forms, and 
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particular portions of property over other equal portions. 
And this would content ns Such a reform would, according 
to Mr Mill, establish an aristocracy of wealth, and leave the 
community without protection and exposed to all the evils of 
imbfidled power. Most wiUmgly would we stake the whole 
controversy between us on the success of the experiment 
which we propose. 
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SOUTHEY’S COLLOQUIES. (Jan. 1830.) 

Sir Thomas More, or, Colloq\(,\es on the Progiess and Prosqiects of 

Socictif By JloBhEr Southey, Esq LLD, Poet Lauietito 2 vols 

8 VO London J829 

It would be scarcely possible for a man of Mr Southey’s 
bilenta and acquirements to write two volumes so large as 
those before us, which should be wholly destitute of infbrm- 
ntion and amusement Yet we do not remember to have read 
with so little satisfaction any equal quantity of matter, written 
by any man of real abilities We have, for some time past, ob- 
served with great regret the strange infatuation which leads 
the Poet Laureate to abandon those departments of literature 
in which he might excel, and to lecture the public on sciences 
of which he has still the very alphabet to learn He has now, 
we think, done his worst Tlie subject which he has at last 
undertaken to treat is one which demands all the highest 
intellectual and moral qualities of a philosophical statesman, 
an understanding at once comprehensive and acute, a heart 
at once upright and charitable Mr Southey brings to the 
task two faculties which were never, we believe, vouchsafed in 
measure so copious to any human being, the faculty of believ- 
ing without a reason, and the faculty of hating without a 
jirovocation 

It IS, indeed, most extraordinary, that a mind like Mr. 
f^outhey’s, a mind richly endowed in many respects by nature, 
and highly cultivated by study, a mmd which has exercised 
considerable influence on the most enlightened generation of 
the most enlightened people that ever existed, should be 
utterly destitute of the power of discerning truth from false- 
hood Yet such 13 the fact Government is to Mr Southey 
one of the fine arts He judges of a theory, of a pubhc mea- 
sure, of a religion or a political party, of a peace or a war, 
os men judge of a picture or a statue, by the eflPect produced 
on his imagination, A chain of associations is to him what 
a chain of reasonmg is to other men , and what he calls his 
cipmiona ore m fact merely his tastes. 
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Part of this description might perhaps apply to a much 
greater man, Mr. Burke. But Mr. Burke assuredly possessed 
an understanding admirably fitted for the investigation of 
truth, an understanding stronger than that of any statesman, 
active or speculative, of the eighteenth century, stronger than 
every thing, except his own fierce and ungovernable sensi- 
bility Hence he generally chose his side like a fanatic, and 
defended it like a philosopher His conduct on the most im- 
portant occasions of his life, at the time of the impeachment 
of Hastmgs for example, and at the time of the French Revo- 
lution, seems to have been prompted by those feelings and 
motives which Mr. Coleridge has so happily described, 

“ Stormy pity, and the cherish’d lure 
Of pomp, and pioud piecipitance of soul ” 

Hiiidostan, with its vast cities, its gorgeous pagodas, its 
infinite swarms of dusky population, its long-descended dy- 
nasties, its stately etiquette, excited in a mind so capacious, 
so imaginative, and so susceptible, the most mtense interest 
The pecuharitics of the costume, of the manners, and of the 
laws, the very mystery which hung over the language and 
origin of the people, seized his imagination To plead under 
the ancient arches of Westminster Hall, m the name of the 
English people, at the bar of the English nobles, for great 
nations and kings separated from him by half the world, 
seemed to him the height of human glory. Again, it is not 
difficult to perceive that his hostility to the French Revolu- 
tion principally arose from the vexation which he felt at 
having all his old political associations disturbed, at seeing the 
well known landmarks of states obliterated, and the names 
and distmctions with which the history of Europe had been 
filled for ages at once swept away He felt like an antiquary 
whose shield had been scoured, or a connoisseur who found his 
Titian retouched. But, however he came by an opinion, he had 
no sooner got it than he did his best to make out a legitimate 
title to it His reason, hke a spirit in the service of an en- 
chanter, though spell-bound, was still mighty. It did what- 
ever work his passions and his imaguiation might impose 
But it did that work, however arduous, with maiwellous dex- 
terity and vigour. Bhs course was not determined by argu- 
ment , but he could defend the wildest course by arguments 
more plausible than those by which common men support 
opinions which they have adopted after the fullest delibera- 
tion. Reason has scarcely ever displayed, even m those well 
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constituted minds of which she occupies the throne, so much 
power and energy as m the lowest offices of that imperial 
servitude. 

Now m the mind of Mr Southey reason has no place at all, 
as either leader or follower, as either sovereign or slave He 
does not seem to know what an argument is. He never uses 
arguments himself He never troubles himself to answer the 
arguments of his opponents. It has never occurred to him, 
that a man ought to be able to give some better account of the 
wjy in which he has anrved at his opmions than merely that 
it IS his will and pleasure to hold them It has never oc- 
( lined to him that there is a difference between assertion and 
demonstration, that a rumour does not always prove a fact, 
i hat a single fact, when proved, is hardly foundation enough 
foi a theory, that two contradictory propositions cannot be 
undeniable truths, that to beg the question is not the way to 
settle it, or that when an objection is raised, it ought to be 
met with something more convincing than scoundrel ” and 
“ blockhead ” 

It would be absurd to read the works of such a writer for 
political instruction The utmost that can be expected from 
any system promulgated by him is that it may be splendid and 
aflcctmg, that it may suggest sublime and pleasing images. 
His scheme of philosoiihy is a mere day-dream, a poetical 
creation, like the Domdaniel cavern, the Swerga, or Padalon , 
and indeed it bears no inconsiderable resemblance to those 
gorgeous visions. Like them, it has something of invention, 
gnindeur, and brilliancy But, like them, it is grotesque and 
extravagant, and perpetually violates even that conventional 
probability which is essential to the effect of works of art. 

The warmest admirers of Mr. Southey will scarcely, we 
think, deny that his success has almost always home an m- 
verse proportion to the degree in which his undertakmgs have 
required a logical head His poems, taken m the mass, stand 
far higher than his prose works. His official Odes mdeed, 
among which the Vision of Judgment must be classed, are, for 
the most part, worse than Pye’s and as bad as Cibber’s , nor 
do we thmk him generally happy m short pieces But his 
longer poems, though full of faults, are nevertheless very ex- 
traordmary productions. We doubt greatly whether they 
wiUbe read fifty years hence , hut that, if they are read, they 
will be admired, we have no doubt whatever. 

But, though m general we prefer Mr. Southey’s poetry fb 
his prose, we must make one exception. The Life of Nelson 
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is, beyond aU doubt, tbe most perfect and most deligbful of 
hiB works. The fact is, as his poems most abundantly prove, 
that he 10 by no means so skilful in designing as m filling up 
It was therefore an advantage to him to be famished with an 
outline of characters and events, and to have no other task 
to perform than that of touching the cold sketch mto life No 
writer, perhaps, ever lived, whose talents so precisely qualified 
him to write the history of the great naval wamor. There 
were no fine riddles of the human heart to read, no theories 
to propound, no hidden causes to develope, no remote con- 
sequences to predict The character of the hero lay on the 
surface The exploits were brilliant and picturesque The 
necessity of adhering to the real course of events saved Mi 
Southey from those faults which deform the original plan of 
almost every one of his poems, and which even his innume- 
rable beauties of detail scarcely redeem. The subject did not 
require the exercise of those reasonmg powers the want of 
which 18 the blemish of his prose It would not be easy to 
find, m all literary history, an instance of a more exact hit 
between wind and water. John Wesley and the Peninsular 
War wore subjects of a very different kind, subjects which 
required all the qualities of a philosophic historian In Mr 
Southey’s works on these subjects, he has, or the whole, failed 
Yet there are charming specimens of the art of nanation in 
both of them The Life of Wesley will probably live. Defec- 
tive as it is, it contains the only popular account of a most 
remarkable moral revolution, and of a man whose eloquence 
and logical acuteness might have made him eminent in lite- 
rature, whose genius for government was not inferior to that 
of Richelieu, and who, whatever his errrors may have been, 
devoted all his powers, in defiance of obloquy and derision, 
to what he sincerely considered as the highest good of his 
species The History of the Peiiinsular War is already dead 
indeed, the second volume was dead-bom The glory of pro- 
ducing an imperishable record of that great conflict seems to 
be reserved for Colonel Napier 

The Book of the Church contains some stones very prettily 
told The rest is mere rubbish The adventure was mani- 
festly one which could be achieved only by a profound 
thinker, and one in which even a profound thinker might 
have failed, unless his passions had been kept under strict 
control But in all those works in which Mr Southey has 
completely abandoned nanation, and has undertaken to argue 
moral and pohtical questions, hi^ failure has been complete 
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and ignommiotts. On such occasions his writings ore res- 
cued from utter contempt and dension solely by the beauty 
and purity of the English. We find, we confess, so great a 
charm m Mr Southey's style that, even when he writes non- 
sense, we generally read it with pleasure, except mdeed when 
he tries to be droU. A more insufferable jester never existed. 
He very often attempts to be humorous, and yet we do not 
remember a single occasion on which he has succeeded farther 
than to be quaintly and fl^ippantly dull. In one of his works 
he tells us that Bishop Spratt was very properly so called, 
inasmuch as he was a very small poet And m the book 
now before us he cannot quote Francis Bngg, the renegade 
Quaker, without a remark on his unsavoury name. A wise 
man might talk folly like this by bis own fireside , but that 
any human being, after having made such a joke, should 
write it down, and copy it out, and transmit it to the printer, 
and correct the proof-sheets, and send it forth into the world, 
18 enough to make us ashamed of our species. 

The extraordinary bitterness of spirit which Mr Southey 
manifests towards his opponents is, no doubt, m a great mea- 
sure to' be attiibuted to the manner m which he forms his 
opinions Diffeiences of taste, it has often been remarked, 
pioduce greater exasperation than differences on points of 
science But this is not all A peculiar austerity marks 
almost all Mi Southey’s judgments of men and actions We 
are far ftoiii blaming him for fixing on a high standard of 
morals, and for applying that standard to every case But 
rigour ought to be accomiianied by discernment , and of dis- 
cernment Mr Southey seems to be utterly destitute His 
mode of judgmg is monkish It is exactly what we should 
expect from a stem old Benedictine, who had been preserved 
from many ordinary frailties by the restiamts of his situa- 
tion No man out of a cloister ever wrote about love, for 
example, so coldly and at the same time so grossly His de- 
scriptions of it aie just what we should hear from a recluse 
who knew the passion only from the details of the confes- 
sional Almost all his heroes make love either like Seraphim 
or like cattle He seems to have no notion of anything be- 
tween the Platonic passion of the Glendoveer who gazes with 
raptnre on his mistress’s leprosy, and the brutal appetite of 
Arvalan and Roderick In Roderick, indeed, the two cha- 
racters are united He is first all clay, and then all spirit. 
He goes forth a Tarqum, and comes back too ethereal to be 
mamed. Tlie only love scene, as far as we can leeoUect, in 
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Modoc, consists of the delicate attentions which a savage, 
who has dmnk too much of the Princess excellent metheghn, 
ofFers to Gk^ervyl. It would be the labour of a week to find, 
in all the vast mass of Mr. Southey’s poetry, a single passage 
indicating any sympathy with those feelings which have con- 
secrated the shades of Vaucluse and the rocks of MeiUene 

Indeed, if we except some very pleasing images of paternal 
tenderness and fihal duty, there is scarcely any thing soft or 
humane in Mr. Southey’s poetry. What theologians caU the 
spiritual sins are his cardinal virtues, hatred, pride, and the 
msatiable thirst of vengeance These passions he disguises 
under the name of duties , he purifies them from the alloy of 
vulgar interests, he ennobles them by uniting them with 
energy, fortitude, and a severe sanctity of manners , and he 
then holds them up to the admiration of mankind This is 
the spirit of Thalaba, of Ladurlad, of Adosinda, of Roderick 
after his conversion. It is the spirit which, m all hrs writings, 
Mr Southey appears to affect “ I do well to be angry,” 
seems to be the predominant feeling of his mmd Almost the 
only mark of chanty which he vouchsafes to his opponents is 
to pray for their reformation ; arid this he does in teims not 
unlike those in which we can imagine a Portuguese priest 
intercedmg with Heaven for a Jew, delivered over to the 
secular arm after a relapse. 

We have always heard, and fully believe, that Mr Southey 
IS a very amiable and humane man , nor do we intend to 
apply to Imri personally any of the remarlcs which we have 
made on the spint of his writings Such are the caprices of 
human nature Even Uncle Toby troubled himself very little 
about the Erench grenadiers who feU on the glacis of Namur 
And Mr Southey, when he takes up his pen, changes his 
nature as much as Captain Shandy, when he girt on his 
sword The only opponents to whom the Laureate gives 
quarter are those in whom he finds something of his own 
character reflected He seems to have an instinctive anti- 
pathy for calm, moderate men, for men who shun extremes, 
and who render reasons. He has treated Mr Owen of Lanark, 
for example, with mfinitely more respect than he has shown 
to Mr Hallarn or to Dr Lingard ; and this for no reason that 
we can discover, except that Mr Owen is more unreasonably 
and hopelessly m the wrong than any speculator of our time 

Mr Southey’s pohtical system is just what we might ex- 
pect from a man who regards politics, not as matter of 
science, but as matter of taste and feeling AQ his schemes 
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of gOTenunent have been inconsistent with themselves. In 
his youth he was a republican ; yet, as he tells us m his pre- 
face to these Colloquies, he was even then opposed to the 
Catholic Claims. He 10 now a violent Ultra-Tory. Tet, 
while he maintains, with vehemence approaching to ferocity, 
aU the sterner and harsher parts of the Ultra-Tory theory 
of government, the baser and dirtier part of that theory dis- 
gusts him Exclusion, persecution, severe punishments for 
libellers and demagogues, proscriptions, massacres, cml war, 
if necessary, rather than any concession to a discontented 
people , these are the measures which he seems mclined to 
recommend. A severe and gloomy tyranny, crushing oppo- 
sition, silencing remonstrance, drillmg the minds of the 
people into unreasonmg obedience, has m it something 
of grandeur which delights his imagination. But there is 
nothing fine m the shabby tncks and jobs of office ; and Mr 
Southey, accordingly, has no toleration for them When a 
Jacobm, he did not perceive that his system led logically, 
and would have led practically, to the removal of rebgious 
distinctions He now commits a similar error. He re- 
nuuncoa the abject and paltry part of the creed of lus party, 
without perceiving that it is also an essential part of that 
creed. He would have tyranny and purity together , though 
the most superficial observation might have shown him that 
there can be no tyranny without corruption 

It 18 high time, however, that we should proceed to the 
consideration of the work which is oui more immediate sub- 
ject, and which, indeed, illustrates m almost every page our 
general remarks on Mr. Southey’s writings In the preface, 
we are informed that the author, notwithstanding some 
statements to the contrary, was always opposed to the 
Catholic Claims We fully believe this, both because we 
are sure that Mr. Southey is incapable of pubhshmg a de- 
liberate falsehood, and because bis assertion is m itself pro- 
bable We should have expected that, even m his wildest 
paroxysms of democratic enthusiasm, Mr Southey would have 
felt no wish to see a simple remedy applied to a great practical 
evil. We should have expected that the only measure which 
all the great statesmen of two generations have agreed with 
each other in supporting would be the only measure which 
Mr. Southey would have agreed with himself m opposing 
He has passed from one extreme of political oj^on to an- 
other, as Satan m Milton went round the globe, contriving 
constantly to “ nde with darkness.” Wherever the thickest 
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BhadoTir of the night may at any inoment chance to faJl, 
there is Mr. Southey. It is not every body who could have 
BO dexterously avoided blundering on the daylight in the 
course of a journey to the antipodes. 

Mr. Southey has not been fortunate in the plan of any of 
hia fictitious narratives. But he has never failed so con- 
spicuously as in the work before us ; except, indeed, m the 
wretched Vision of Judgment. In November 1817, it seems 
the Laureate was sitting over his newspaper, and meditatmg 
about the death of the Princess Charlotte An elderly 
person of very dignified aspect makes his appearance, an- 
nounces himself as a stranger from a distant country, and 
apologizes very politely for not having provided himself with 
letters of introduction. Mr. Southey supposes his visitor to 
be some American gentleman who has come to see the lakes 
and the lake-poets, and accordingly proceeds to perform, 
with that grace, which only long practice can give, all the 
duties which authors owe fo starers He assures his guest 
that some of the most agreeable visits which he has received 
have been from Americans, and that he knows men among 
them whose talents and virtues would do honour to any 
country. In passmg we may observe, to the honour of 
Southey, that, though he evidently has no liking for^lie 
American institutions, he never speaks of the people of the 
Hniled States with that pitiful affectation of contempt by 
which some members of his party have done more than wars 
or tariffs can do to excite mutual enmity between two commu- 
mti#B fcjhtned for mutual friendship Great as the faults of 
Jhis mind are, paltry spite like this has no place in it Indeed it 
is scarcely conceivable that a man of his sensibility and his 
imagination should look without pleasure and national pride 
on the vigorous and splendid youth of a great people, whose 
veins are filled with our blood, whose minds are nourished 
with our literature, and on whom is entailed the rich in- 
heritance of our civilisation, our freedom, and our glory 
But we must return to Mr, Southey’s study at Keswick 
The visitor informs the fiospitable poet that he is not an 
American but a spirit. Mr Southey with more frankness 
than civility, tells him that he is a very queer one The 
stronger holds out his hand. It has neither weight nor sub- 
stance. Mr. Southey upon this becomes more senous, his 
hair stands end ; and he adjures the spectre to tell him 
what he is, and why he comes. The ghost turns out to be 
Sir Thomas More. The traces of martyrdom, it seems, aro 
VOL. V. z 
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worn ia the other world, as stars and ribands are worn in 
this. Sir Thomas shows the poet a red streak round his neck, 
brighter than a rubj, and informs him that Cranmer wears a 
suit of flames in paradise, the right hand glove, we suppose, 
of peculiar brilliancy. 

Sir Thomas pays but a short visit on this occasion, but 
promises to cultivate the new acquaintance which he has 
formed, and, after begging that his visit may be kept secret 
from Mrs Southey, vanishes into air. 

The rest of the book consists of conversations between Mr. 
Southey and the spirit about trade, currency, Cathohc emanci- 
pation, periodical literature, female nunneries, butchers, snuff, 
book-st^s, and a hundred other subjects. Mr Southey very 
hospitably takes an opportunity to escort the ghost round 
the lakes, and directs his attention to the most beautiful 
points of view. Why a spirit was to be evoked for the pur- 
pose of talking over such matters and seeing such sights, 
why the vicar of the parish, a blue-stocking from London, or 
an American, such as Mr Southey at first supposed the 
aerial visitor to be, might not have done as well, we are unable 
to cohceive. Sir Thomas tehs Mr Southey nothing about 
iuture events, Euid indeed absolutely disclaims the gift of 
prescience He has learned to talk modern Enghsh. He 
lias read all the new publications, and loves a jest as well as 
when he jested with the executioner, though we cannot^ say 
that the quality of his wit has materially unproved m Para- 
dise. His powers of reasonmg, too, are by no means m as 
great vigour as when he sate on the woolsack , and though 
he boasts that he is “ divested of all those passions which 
cloud the intellects and warp the understandings of men,” 
we think him, we must confess, far less stoical than for- 
merly. As to revelations, he tells Mr. Southey at the outset 
to expect none from him. The Laureate expresses some 
doubts, which assuredly will not raise him in the opinion of 
our modem miUennarians, as to the divine authority o4the 
Apocalypse. But the ghost preserves an impenetrable silence. 
As far as we remember, only one hint about the employment 
of disembodied spinta escapes him. He encourages Mr. 
Southey to hope that there is a Paradise Press, at which all 
the valuable publications of Mr Murray and Mr Colburn are 
reprinted as regularly as at Philadelphia , and dehcately m- 
sinuates that Tholaba and the Curse of Kehama aie among 
the number. What a contrast does this absura fiction pre- 
sent to those charming narratives which Plato and Cicero 
prefixed to their dialogues * What cost m machinery, yet 
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what poverty of effect < A ghost brought m to say wrhat any 
man might have said I The glorified spirit of a great states- 
man and philosopher dawdling, like a bilious old nabob at a 
watering-place, over quarterly reviews and novels, dropping 
in to pay long calls, making excursions in search of the 
picturesque ! The scene of St. George and St, Dennis in 
the Puoelle is hardly more ridiculous. We know what 
Yoltaire meant Nobody, however, can suppose that Mr. 
Southey means to make game of the mysteries of a higher 
state of existence. The fact is that, m the work before ns, 
m the Vision of Judgment, and m some of his other pieces, 
his mode of treatmg the most solemn subjects differs from 
that of open scoffers only as the extravagant representations 
of sacred persons and things in some grotesque Italian 
paintings differ from the caricatures whigh Carhle exposes 
in the front of his shop. We interpret the particular act by 
the general character What in the window of a convicted 
blasphemer we call blasphemous we call only absurd and ill 
judged in an altar-piece. 

We now come to the conversations winch pass between 
Mr. Southey and Sir Thomas More, or rather between two 
Southeys, equally eloquent, equally angry, equally unreason- 
able, and equally given to talking about what they do not 
understand * Perhaps we could not select a better instance 
of the spirit which pervades the whole book than the passages 
in which Mr Southey gives his opmion of the manufacturing 
system There is nothing which he hates so bitterly It is, 
according to him, a system more tyrannical than that of the 
feudal ages, a system of actual servitude, a system which 
destroys the bodies and degrades the minds of those who are 
engaged in it. He expresses a hope that the competition of 
other nations may drive us out of the field ; that our foreign 
trade may decline , and that we may thus enjoy a restora- 
tion of national sanity and strength. But he seems to think 
that the extermination of the whole manufactunng popu- 
lation would be a blessmg, if the evil could be removed in no 
other way 

Mr Southey does not bring forward a single fax5t m support 
of these views i and, as it seem^ to us, there are facts which 
lead to a very different conclusion. In the first place, the 
poor-rate is very decidedly lower in the manufactunng than 
in the agncuitural districts. If Mr. Southey will look over 

* A passage in which some eipres- represented, certainly without any unfair 
iions tised by Mr. Southey were mis- luteut'on, has been here omitted 
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the Parliamentaiy returns on this subject, he will find that 
the amount of parochial relief required by the labourers in 
the different counties of England is almost exactly in inverse 
proportion to the degree in which the manufacturing system 
has been introduced into those counties. The returns for the 
years ending in March 1825, and in March 1828, are now 
before us In the former year we find the poor-rate highest 
m Sussex, about twenty shillings to every inhabitant. Then 
come Buckinghamshire, Essex, Suffolk, Bedfordshire, Hun- 
tingdonshire, Kent, and Norfolk In all these the rate is 
above fifteen shillings a head We will not go through the 
whole. Even in Westmoreland and the Nortli Eidmg of 
Yorkshire, the rate is at more than eight shil lings. In 
Cumberland and Monmouthshire, the most fortunate of all the 
agricultural districts, it is at six shillings. But m the West 
Eidmg of Yorkshire, it is as low as five shillings , and when 
we come to Lancashire, we find it at four shiUmgs, one fifth 
of what it is in Sussex The returns of the year ending in 
March 1828 are a little, and but a little, more unfavourable 
to the manufacturing districts Lancashire, even in that 
seasofi of distress, required a smaller poor-rate than any 
other district, and little more than on© fourth of the poor- 
rate raised in Sussex. Cumberland alone, of the agricultural 
districts, was as well off as the West Eidmg of Yorkshire. 
These facts seem to indicate that the manufacturer is both 
in a more comfortable and in a less dependent situation than 
the agricultural labourer 

As to the effect of the manufacturmg system on the boddy 
Iiealth, we must beg leave to estimate it by a standard far 
too low and vulgar for a mind so imaginative as that of Mr. 
Southey, the proportion of births and deaths We know that, 
during the growth of this atrocious system, this new misery, 
to use the phrases of Mr Southey, this new enormity, this birth 
of a portentous age, this pest which no man can approve 
whose heart is not seared or whose understandmg has not 
been darkened, there has been a great dimmution of mor- 
tality, and that this dimmution has been greater in the mann- 
facturing towns than any where else The mortality still is, 
as it always was, greater in towns than in the country. But 
the difference has diminished in an extraordinary degree. 
There is the best reason to believe that the annual mortality 
of Manchester, about the middle of the last century, was one 
in twenty-eight It is now reckoned at one in forty-five. 
In Glasgow and Leeds a similai' improvement has taken place. 
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Hay, the rate of mortality m those three great capitals of the 
mamifactuniig districts is now considerably less than it was, 
fifty years ago, oyer England and Wales taken together, open 
country and all. We might with some plausibility maintain 
that the people live longer because they are better fed, better 
lodged, better clothed, and better attended m sickness, and 
that these improvements are owing to that increase of na- 
tional wealth which the manufacturing system has produced 

Much more might be said on this subject But to what 
end ? It 18 not from bills of mortality and statistical tables 
that Mr Southey has learned his political creed He cannot 
stoop to study the history of the system which he abuses, to 
strike the balance between the good and evil which it has 
produced, to compare district with district, or generation with 
generation. We will give his own reason for his opinion, 
the only reason which he gives for it, m his own words . — 

“ Wo remained awhile in silence looking upon the assemblage of 
dwellings below Here, and in the adjoining hamlet of Millbeck, 
the effects of mamrfactui es and of agriculture may be seen and 
compared The old cottages are such as the poet and the painter 
equally delight in beholding Substantially built of tbo* native 
stone without mortar, dirtied with no white lime, and their long 
low roofs covered with slate, if they had been raised by the magic 
of some indigenous Amphion’s music, the materials could not have 
adjusted themselves more beautifully in accord with the surrounding 
scene , and time has still further harmonized them with weather- 
stains, lichens, and moss, short grasses, and short fern, and stone- 
plants of various lands The ornamented chimneys, round or square, 
less adorned than those whicli, like little turrets, crest the houses of 
the Portuguese peasantry , and yet not less happily suited to their 
place, the edge of dipt boi beneath the windows, the lose-bushea 
beside the door, the little patch of flower- ground, with its tall holly- 
hocks m front , the garden beside, the bee-hives, and the orchard 
Viuth its bank of daffodils and snow-drops, the earliest and the pro- 
fusest in these parts, mdicate in the owners some portion of ease and 
leisure, some regard to neatness and comfort, some sense of natural, 
and innocent, and healthful enjoyment The new cottages of the 
manufacturers arq upon the manufacturmg pattern — naked, and 
in a row 

“ ‘ How IS it/ said I, * that every thing which is connected with 
manufactures presents such features of unqualified deformity ^ 
From the largest of Mammon’s temples down to the poorest hovel 
in which hia helotry are stalled, these edtficea have all one cha- 
racter Tune will not mellow them , nature will neither clothe nor 
conceal them , and they will remain always as offensive to the eye 
as to the mmd ^ ” 
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Here ifi wisdom- Here are the principles on which nations 
are to be governed. Eose-bnsheB and poor-rates, rather than 
steam-engines and independence. Mortality and cottages with 
weather-stains, rather than health and long life with edifices 
which time cannot mellow. We are told, that our age has 
invented atrocities beyond the imagmation of our fathers ; 
that society has been brought into a state, compared with 
which extermmation would be a blessing ; and all because the 
dwell mgs of cotton-spinners are naked and rectangular. Mr 
Southey has found out a way, he tells us, m which the effects 
of manufactures and agriculture may be compared. And what 
IB this way ? To stand on a hill, to look at a cottage and a 
factory, and to see which is the prettier. Does Mr. Southey 
think that the body of the Enghsh peasantry hve, or ever 
lived, m substantial or ornamented cottages, with box-hedges, 
flower-gardens, beehives, and orchards ? If not, what is his 
parallel worth ? We despise those mock philosophers, who 
think that they serve the cause of science by depreciatmg 
literature and the fine arts But if any thing could excuse 
their narrowness of mind, it would be such a book as this 
It IS not strange that, when one enthusiast makes the pic- 
turesque the test of pohtical good, another should feel inclined 
to proscribe altogether the pleasures of taste and imagination 

Thus it is that Mr. Southey reasons about matters with 
winch he thmks himself perfectly conversant We cannot, 
therefore, be surprised to find that he commits extraordinary 
blunders when he writes on points of which he acknowledges 
himself to be ignorant. He confesses that he is not versed 
m political economy, and that be has neither liking nor apti- 
tude for it , and he then proceeds to read the pubhc a lecture 
concerning it which fully bears out his confession 

“ All wealth,” says Sir Thomas More, in former times 
was tangible It consisted inland, money, or chattels, which 
were either of real or conventional value ” 

Montesmos, as Mr. Southey somewhat affectedly calls him- 
self, answers thus — 

“ Jewels, for example, and pictures, as m Holland, where 
indeed at one time tulip bulbs answered the same purpose.” 

That bubble/^ says Sir Thomas, ‘‘ was one of those con- 
tagious insanities to which communities are subject. All 
wealth was real, till the extent of commerce rendered a paper 
currency necessary , which differed from precious stones and 
pictures in this important pomt, that there was no limit to 
its production ” 
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« We regard it/’ says Monteeinos, “ as the representative 
of real wealth ; and, therefore, lunited always to the amount 
of what it represents.” 

“ Pursue that notion,” answers the ghost, and you will he 
m the dark presently. Your provincial bank-notes, which 
constitute almost wholly the circulating medium of certain 
districts, pass current to-day. To-morrow, tidings may come 
that the house which issued them has stopt payment, and 
what do they represent then ? You will find them the shadow 
of a shade.” 

We scarcely know at which end to begin to disentangle 
this knot of absurdities. We might ask, why it should be a 
greater proof of insanity m men to set a high value on rare 
tnlips than on rare stones, which are neither more useful nor 
more beautiful ? We might ask how it can be said that there 
is no limit to the production of paper-money, when a man is 
hanged if he issues any m the name of another, and is forced 
to cash what he issues in Ins own ? But Mr Southey’s error 
lies deeper still “ All wealth,” says he, was tangible and 
real till paper currency was introduced ” Kow, was there 
ever, since men emerged from a state of utter barbarism, an 
age in which there were no debts ? Is not a debt, while the 
solvency of the debtor is undoubted, always reckoned as part 
of the wealth of the creditor. Yet is it tangible and real 
wealth ? Does it cease to be wealth, because there is the 
security of a written acknowledgment for it ? And what else 
is paper currency ? Did Mr Southey ever read a bank-note ? 
If he did, he would see that it is a written acknowledgment 
of a debt, and a promise to pa^ that debt The promise may 
be violated • the debt may reiiiam unpaid . those to whom it 
was due may suffer : hut this is a nsk not confined to cases of 
paper currency it is a risk mseparable from the relation of 
debtor and creditor. Every man who sells goods for any thmg 
bnt ready money runs the risk of finding that what he con- 
sidered as part of his wealth one day is nothing at all the 
next day. Mr Southey refers to the picture-galleries of Hol- 
land. The pictures were undoubtedly real and tangible pos- 
sessions. But surely it might happen that a burgomaster 
might owe a picture-dealer a thousand guilders for a Teniers 
What m this case corresponds to our paper money is not the 
picture, which is tangible, but the claim of the picture-dealer 
on his customer for the price ot the picture^ and this claim 
IS not tangible. Now, would not the picture-dealer consider 
this claim as part of his wealth? Would not a tradesman 
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who knew of the claim give credit to the pictxire-dealer the 
more readily on account of the claim? The burgomaster 
might be ruined. If bo, would not those consequences follow 
which, as Mr. Southey tells us, were never heard of till paper 
money came mto use^ Yesterday this claim was worth a thou- 
sand guilders. To-day what is it ? The shadow of a shade. 

It IS true that, the more readily claims of this sort are 
transferred from hand to hand, the more extensive will l>e 
the injury produced by a single failure. The laws of all na- 
tions sanction, in ceitain cases, the transfer of rights not yet 
reduced^to possession Mr Southey would scarcely wish, 
we ahow think, that all indorsements of bills and notes 
should be declared invalid. Yet even if this were done, the 
transfer of claims would imperceptibly take place, to a very 
great extent MTien the baker trusts the butcher, for ex- 
ample, he IB in fact, though not m form, trusting the butcher’s 
customers A man who owes large bills to tradesmen, and 
fails to pay them, almost always produces distress through a 
very wide circle of people with whom he never dealt. 

In short, what Mr Southey takes for a difference in kind 
is only-'a difference of form and degree. In every society 
men have claims on the projicity of others In every society 
tboio 18 a poBHibility that some debtors may not be able to 
fulfil their obligations In every society, therefore, there is 
wealth which is not tangible, and which may become the 
shadow of a shade 

Mr Southey tlieii pioeeeds to a dissertation on the national 
debt, which he considers in a jjew and most consolatory light, 
as a clear addition to the income of the country 

‘‘ You can understand,” jays Sir Thomas, “ that it consti- 
tutes a great part of *yie national wealth ” 

So large a part,” answers Montesinos, “ that the interest 
amounted, during the prosperous tune of agriculture, to as 
much 08 tlio rental of all the land in Great Britain , and at 
present to the rental of all lands, all houses, and all other 
fixed proi^erty put togc'ther ” 

The Ghost and the Laureate agree that it is very desirable 
tliat there should be so secure and advantageous a deposit for 
wealth as the funds oftbrd Sir Thomas then proceeds . 

“Another and far more momentous benefit mnst not be 
overlooked, the expenditure of an annual interest, equal- 
ling, as you have stated, the present rental of all fixed pro- 
perty ” 

“That expenditure,” quoth MoiiU‘smos, “gives employ- 
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ment to half the industry in the kingdom, and feeds half the 
mouths. Take, indeed, the weight of the national debt from 
this great and comphcated social machine, and the wheels 
must stop ” 

From this passage we should have been inclined to think 
that Mr. Southey supposes the dividends to be a free gift 
penodicallj sent down from heaven to the fundholders, as 
quails and manna were sent to the Israelites , were it not 
that he has vouchsafed, in the following question and answer, 
to give the pubhc some information which, we beheve, was 
very little needed . ^ 

“Whence comes the mterest?’^ says Sir Thomas. ^ 

“ It IS raised,’" answers Montesmos, “ by taxation ” 

Now, has Mr Southey ever considered what would be done 
with this sum if it were not paid as interest to the national 
creditor? If he would think over this matter for a short 
time, we suspect that the “inonientous benefit” of which he 
talks would appear to hun'to shrink strangely in amount A 
fundholder, we will suppose, spends dividends amountmg to 
five hundred pounds a year , and his ten nearest neighbours 
pay fifty pounds each to the tax-gatherer, for the purpose of 
discharging the interest of the national debt. If the debt 
were wiped out, a measure, be it understood, which we by 
no means recommend, the fundholder would cease to spend 
his five hundred pounds a year He would no longer give 
employment to industry, or put food into the mouths of 
labourers. This Mr Southey tliinks a fearful evil But le 
there no mitigating circumstance ? Each of the ten neigh- 
bours of our fundholder has fifty pounds a year more than 
formerly Each of them will, as it i^eems to our feeble under- 
standings, employ more industry Ad feed more mouths than 
fonnerly The sum is exactly the same It is in different 
hands But on what grounds does Mr Southey call upon us 
to believe that it is m the hands of men who will spend it 
less liberally or less judiciously? He seems to think that 
nobody but a fundholder can employ the poor , that, if a tax 
ifl remitted, those who fonnerly used to pay it proceed imme- 
diately to dig holes m the earth, and to bury the sum which 
the government had been accustomed to take , that no money 
can set industry in motion till such money has been taken 
by the tax-gatherer out of one man’s pocket and put mto 
another man’s pocket, W'e really wish that Mr Southey 
would try to prove this principle, which is indeed the founda- 
tion of his whole theory of finance for we think it right to 
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hint to >iiTn that our hard-hearted and unimaginatiTe gene- 
ratioii will expect some more satisfactorj reason than the 
only one with which he has yet favoured it, namely, a simili- 
tude touching evaporation and dew. 

Both the theory and the illustration, indeed, are old finends 
of ours. In every season of distress which we can remem- 
bor, Mr. Soutliey has been proclaiming that it is not from 
economy, hut from increased taxation, tliat the country mnet 
expect relief, and he still, we find, places the undoubting 
fedth of a i)oliiical Diafoirus, in his 

“ Resnignaic, rcpurj^are, et reclyaterizare ” 

“A peojde,’’ ho fells us, may be too nch, hut a govern- 
ment cannot be so 

A state,’’ says he, cannot have more wealth at its com- 
mand than may be employed for the general good, a liber.il 
expenditure in national works being one of the surest means 
of promoting national i;»roBperity , and the benefit being still 
more obvious, of an expenditure directed to the purposes of 
national imj)rovenieut But a people may be too iich ” 

We fully sulinit that a state cannot have at its command 
more wealth than may be employed for the general good. 
But neither can individuals, or bodies of nidividiiala, have at 
their conuniind inoie wealth than may be employed for the 
general good If there be no hmit to the sum which maybe 
usefully laid out in public worts and national unprovement, 
then wealth, whether in the hands of private men or of the 
govern lueut, may always, if the possessors choose to spend it 
usefully , be usehilly spent. The only ground, therefore, on 
which Mr Soutliey can possibly mauitain tliat a government 
cannot be too rich, but that a people may be too rich, must be 
this, that governments are more likely to spend their money 
ou good objects than pnvk-te uidividuals But what is useful 
expenditure P “A liberal expenditure in national woiks,” 
sa) s Mr Southey, “ is one of the surest means for promoting 
nntioiml pri>gj>eritj What does he mean by national pros- 
perity ^ Does he mean the wealth of the state ? If so, his 
reasoning runs thus The more wealth a state has the better, 
for the more wealth a state has the more wealth it will have 
This is surely somethmg like that fallacy which is ungaDantly 
termed n ladj ^s reason If by national prosperity he means 
the wealth of the people, of how gross a contradiction is Mr. 
Southey guilty, A people, he tells us, may be too nch : a 
government ^annot : for a government can employ its nches 
in inaking^l^e people richer. The wealth of tlie people is to 
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be taien from them, becanse they have too much, and laid 
out in works, which will yield them more. 

We are really at a loss to determine whether Mr Southey’s 
reason for recommending large taxation is that it will make 
the people rich, or that it will make them poor. But we are 
sure that, if his object is to make them nch, he takes the 
wrong course There are two or three principles respectmg 
public works, which, as an experience of vast extent proves, 
may be trusted m alm ost every case. 

It scarcely ever happens that any private man or body of 
men will invest property in a canal, a tunnel, or a bridge, but 
from an expectation that the outlay will be profitable to them. 
No work of this sort can bo profitable to private sjieculators, 
unless the public be wiUmg to pay for the use of it. The 
public will not pay of their own accoid for what yields no 
profit or convenience to them There is thus a direct and 
obvious connexion between the motive which induces indi- 
viduals to undertake such a work, and the utility of the work. 

Can we find any such connexion in the case of a public 
work executed by a government P If it is useful, are the in- 
dividuals who rule the country richer ? If it is useless, are 
they poorer ^ A public man may be solicitous for his credit 
But IS not he likely to gam more credit by an useless display 
of ostentatious architecture in a great town than by the best 
load or the best canal m some remote province? The fame 
of public works is a much less certain test of their utility 
than the amount of toll collected at them In a corrupt age, 
there will be direct embezzlement In the purest age, there 
will be abundance of jobbing Never were the statesmen of 
any country more sensitive to pubbe opmion, and more spot- 
less m pecuniary transactions, than those who have of late 
governed England Yet we liave ^mly to look at the build- 
ings recently erected in London for a proof of our rule In 
a bad age, the fate of the pubbe is to be robbed outright In 
a good age, it is merely to have the dearest and the worst of 
everything 

Buildings for state purposes the state must erect. And 
here we think that, in general, the state ought to stop We 
firmly believe that five hundred thousand pounds subscribed 
by mdmduals for rail-roads or canals would produce more 
advantage to the pubhc than five millions voted by Parlia- 
ment for the same purpose There are certam old saws about 
the master’s eye and about everybody’s busmess, in which wc 
place very great faith. ^ 
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There is, we have said, no consistency in Mr. Southey’s 
political system. But if there be in his pohtical system any 
leading principle^ any one error which diverges more widely 
and vanously than any other^ it is that of which his theory 
about national works is a ramification He conceives that 
the business of the magistrate is^ not merely to see that the 
persons and property of the people are secure from attack, 
but that he ought to be a jack-of-all-trades, architect, en- 
gineer, schoolmaster, merchant, theologian, a Lady Boimtiful 
in every pansL, a Paul Pry m every house, spying, eaves- 
dropping, relieving, admonishing, spending our money for us, 
and choosing our opinions for us His principle is, if we 
understand it nglitly, that uo man can do anything so well 
for lixmself as his rulers, be they who they may, can do it 
for him, nnd that a government approaches nearer and nearer 
to perfection, in proportion as it interferes more and more 
with the habits and notions of individuals 

He seems to be fully convinced that it is in the power of 
govomineiit to rebove all the distresses under which the 
lower orders laboui Nay, he considers doubt on this subject 
os impious We cannot refram from quoting his argument 
ou this subject It is a perfect jewel of logic 

“ ‘Many thousands m your metropolis/ says Rir Thomas Moic, 
‘ nso f very mt^niiiig \MthouL knowing how they are to subsist during 
the day, ai? many of tliem, whore they aio to lay their heads at 
night. All men, even iho vicious themseh On, kno'w that wickedness 
loads to miscr}^ but many, even among the good and the 'VMse, 
have yet to leain tliat miseiy is almost us often the cause of 
wickedness ’ 

“ ‘ Tlioie oro many,’ says Montesinos, ‘who know this, but bclic\o 
that it 18 not in the power of human institutions to prevent this 
inisorj They boo the eflcct^ but regaid the causes as mscparablo 
from the condition of human nature ' 

“ ‘ Ah surely os God is good/ rejdica Sir Thomas, ‘ so surely there 
IS uo such thing as necessary evil Tor, by the religious mmd, 
sickness, and pain, and death, aro not to be accounted evils * *' 

Now, if giekness, pain, and death, are not evils, we cannot 
understand hy it should he an ovjI that thousands should rise 
without knowing how they are to subsist The only evil of 
hunger is that it xiroduces hrst pain, tlien sickness, and finally 
death. If it did not xiroducc these, it would be no calamity. 
If these are not evils, it is no calamity. We wiU propose a 
very plain dilemma either x>hysical pain is an evil or it is not 
on evil. If it IS on evil, then there is necessaiy evil m the uni- 
vei'se, if it IS not, why should the poor be deliveicd from it? 
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Mr. Southey eixtertains as exaggerated a notion of the 
wisdom of governments as of their power. He speaks with 
the greatest disgust of the respect now paid to public opinion 
That opinion is, according to him, to be distrusted and 
dreaded , its usurpation ought to be vigorously resisted , 
and the practice of yieldmg to it is likely to rum the country 
To mamtam pohce is, according to him, only one of the ends 
of government The duties of a ruler are patriarchal and 
paternal He ought to consider the moral disciplme of the 
people as his first object, to establish a religion, to tram the 
whole community in that religion, and to consider all dis- 
senters as his own enemies. 

“ ‘ Nothing/ says Sir Thomas, * is more certain, than that religion 
IS the basis upon which cml government rests , that from religion 
power derives its authority, laws their efficacy, and both their 
zeal and sanction , and it is necessary that this religion be estab- 
lished as foi the security of the state, and for the welfare of tho 
people, who would otheriMse be moved to and fro with every wind 
of doctrmo A state is secure m proportion as tho people are attached 
to its institutions , it is, therefore, the first and plainest rule of sound 
policy, that the jjeople be trained up in the way they should go 
The state that neglects this picpares its own destruction , and they 
who tiain them m any other way aro undermining it Nothing in 
abstract science can bo more certain than these posit ons are ’ 

“ ‘All of which,* answers Montesinos, ‘arc nevertheless denied hy 
our professors of the arts Babblative and Scribblativo some in tho 
audaciiy of evil designs, and otlicis in the glorious assurance of im- 
ponotiable ignorance ”* 

The greater part of the two volumes before us is merely an 
amplification of these paragraphs What does Mr Southey 
mean by saying that religion is demonstrably the basis of 
civil government^ He cannot surely mean that men have 
no motives except those derived from religion foi establishing 
and supporting civil government, that no temporal advantage 
is derived from civil government, that men would experience 
no temporal inconvenience from living in a state of anarchy 
If he allows, as we think he must allow, that it is for the 
good of mankind in this world to have civil government, and 
that the great majority of mankind have always thought it 
for their good m this world to hare civil government, we then 
have a basis for government quite distinct from religion It 
is true that the Christian rehgion sanctions government, as 
it sanctions every thmg which promotes the happiness and 
virtue of our species But ive are at a loss to conceive in 
what sense religion can be said to be the basis of government. 
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in wlmk religion is not also the basis of the practices of eat- 
ing, drinking, and Ughting fires m cold weather. Nothing 
in history is more certain than that government has existed, 
hiiji received some obedience, and has given some protection, 
in times in which it derived no support from religion, in 
times m which there was no religion that influenced the 
hearts and lives of men. It was not from dread of Tartarus, 
or from belief m the Elysian fields, that an Athenian wished 
to have some institutions which might keep Orestes from 
filching his cloak, or Midias from breakmg his head ‘‘ It is 
from Tfdigion/' says Mr Southey, that power derives its 
authority, ami laws their efficacy From what rehgion does 
our power over the Hindoos derive its authority, or the 
law 111 virtue of which we hang Brahmms its efficacy? For 
thousands of years civil government has existed m almost 
every corner of the world, m ages of priestcraft, m ages of 
hinaticisro, in ages of Epicurean indifference, in ages of en- 
lightened piety However pure or impure the faith of the 
people might be, whether they adored a beneficent or a 
niahgmint ]>ower, whether they thought the soul mortal or 
inituorttLl, they have, as soon as they ceased to be absolute 
savages, found out their need of civil government, and insti- 
tuted it accordingly. It is os universal as the practice of 
cookery Yet, it is as certain, sa }8 Mr. Southey, '’as any 
thing in abstract science, tliat government is lounded on 
religion We should like to know what notion Mr. Southey 
has of the deinoiistratioiis of abstract science A very vague 
one, we suspect 

The proof proceeds As religion is the basis of govern- 
ment, and as the state is secure m projiortion as the people 
aio attached to pubhc institutions, it is therefore, says Mr. 
Sou the}, the first rule of policy, that the government should 
ti*ain the people m the way they should go , and it is plain 
that those who tram them in any other way are undemnimig 
the state 

Now it does not appear to us to he the first object that 
people should always believe in the estabhsbed rehgion and 
be attached to tlie estabhshed govenimeut. A rehgion may 
be false. A government may be oppressive And whatever 
support government gives to false rehgions, or rehgion to 
oppressive governments, we consider as a clear evil. 

The maxim, that governments ought to tram the people in 
the way in which they should go, sounds well But is there 
any reason for believing that a government is mure likely to 
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lead the people in the right way than the people to fall mto 
the right TPay of themaelTes ? HaTe there not been govern- 
ments which were blind leaders of the blind ? Are there not 
still such governments P Can it be laid down as a general 
role that the movement of pohtical and religious truth is 
rather downwards from the government to the people than 
upwards from the people to the government ? These are 
questions which it is of importance to have clearly resolved. 
Mr. Southey declaims agamst pubho opinion, which is now, 
he tells us, usurpmg supreme power. Formerly, according 
to him, the laws governed, now public opinion governs. 
What are laws but expressions of the opinion of some class 
which has power over the rest of the community ? By what 
was the world ever governed but by the opmion of some per- 
son or persons^ By what else can it ever be governed P 
What are all systems, religious, political, oi scientific, hut 
opmioiis restmg on evidence more or less satisfactory P The 
question is not between human opinion and some higher and 
more certam mode of arriving at truth, but between opinion 
and opinion, between the opmions of one man and another, 
or of one class and another, or of one generation and trtiother. 
Public opinion is not infallible , but can Mr Southey con- 
struct any mstitutions which shall secure to us the guidance 
of an infallible opinion P Can Mr Southey select any family, 
any profession, any class, in short, distinguished by any 
plam badge fiom the rest of the conununity, whose opinion 
is more likely to be just than this much abused public 
opmion ? Would he choose the peers, for example ? Or the 
two hundred tallest men m the country ? Or the poor Knights 
of Windsor ? Or children who are bom with cauls P Or the 
seventh sons of seventh sons ? We cannot suppose that he 
would recommend popular election, for that is merely an 
appeal to public opmion And to say that society ought to 
be governed by the opmion of the wisest and best, though 
true, 18 useless Whose opinion is to decide who are the 
wisest and best P 

Mr Southey and many other respectable people seem to 
think that, when they have once proved the moral and re- 
ligious traming of the people to be a most important object, 
it follows, of course, that it is an object which the govern- 
ment ought to pursue. They forget that we have to consider, 
not merely the goodness of the end, but also the fitness of 
the means Neither m the natural nor m the political body 
have all members the same office There is surely no contra- 
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diction in saying that a certain section of the community 
may be quite comj)etent to protect the persons and property 
of the rest, yet quite unfit to direct our opinions, or to super- 
intend our private habits. 

So strong la the interest of a ruler to protect hia subjects 
against all depredations and outrages except his OTm, so 
clear and simple are the means by which this end is to be 
effected, that men are probably better off under the worst 
governments in the world than they would be m a state of 
anarchy Even when the appointment of magistrates has 
been left to chance, as in the Italian Republics, things have 
gone on far bettor than if there had been no magistrates at 
all, and if every man had done what seemed right in fus own 
eyes. But we see no reason for thinking that the opinions 
of the magistrate on speculative questions are more likely to 
1 k^ right tlian those of any other man None of the modes 
hy which a inagistraio is appointed, popular election, ;the 
aoiident of the lot, or the accident of birth, affords, as far as 
we can peiceivo, iiiucli security for his being wiser than any 
of hiB neighbours The chance of Ins being wiser than all 
Ins iietglibours togetlicr is a till smaller Now we cannot 
uudi^rstand how it can be laid down that it is the duty and 
the right of one ela'^s to direct tho opuiions of another, un- 
less it can be provinl that the former class is more likely to 
tonu just opinmns th.in tho latter 

The dutu‘8 of govei riment would be, as Mr Southey says 
that they are, paternal, if a government were necessanlj as 
much superior in wisdom to a people as the most foolish father, 
for a time, is to the most intelligoiit child, and if a government 
loved a people as fathers generally love their children But 
there is no reason to believe that a government will have 
eitlier the paternal warmth of affection or the paternal supe- 
rionty of intellect Mr Southey might as well say that the 
duties of the shoemaker are paternal, and that it is an usur- 
pation in any man not of the craft to say that his shoes are 
bod and to insist on having better The division of labour 
would be no blessing, if those by whom a thing \b done were 
to pay no attention to the opmion of those for whom it is 
done. The shoemaker, m the Relapse, tells Lord Foppington 
tliaf his lordship is mistaken in supixising that his shoe 
pinches “ It does not pinch , it cannot pinch , I know my 
business , and I never made a better shoe,” This is the way m 
which Mr. Southey would have a govermnent treat a people 
who usuip the privilege of thinkmg. Nay, the shoemaker 
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of Vanbrugh has the advantage in the comparison Ke con- 
tented himself with regnlatmg his customer's shoes^ about 
which he had peculiar means of information, and did not pre- 
sume to dictate about the coat and hat But Mr Southey 
would have the rulers of a country prescribe opinions to the 
people, not only about politics, but about matters concern- 
ing which a government has no peculiar sources of informa- 
tion, and coiiceming which any man in the streets may know 
as much and think as justly as the King, namely religion 
and morals 

Men are never so likely to settle a question rightly as when 
they discuss it freely A government can interfere in discus- 
sion only by making it loss free than it would otherwise be. 
Men are most likely to form just opinions when they have no 
other wish than to know the truth, and are exem2)t fiom all 
influence, either of hope or fear Goveminont, as govern- 
ment, can bring nothing but the influence of hopes and fears 
to support its doctrines ^ It cairies on controversy, not with 
reasons, but with threats and bribes If it ein2>loys reasons, 
it does so, not in virtue of any powers which belong to it as a 
government Tims, instead of a contest between argument 
and aigumcnt, we have a contest between ai gument and force 
Instead of a contest m winch truth, from the natural consti- 
tution of the human mind, has a decided advantage over false- 
hood, we have a contest in which truth can be victorious only 
by accident 

And what, after all, is the security which tins training gives 
to governments ^ Mr Southey w(uild scarcely 2 >ropose that 
discussion should be more effectually shackled, that public 
opmioii should be more stiictly disciplined into conloniiity 
ivith establishc‘d institutions, than in Spam and Italy Yet 
we know that the restraints which exist in Spam and Italy 
have not prevented atheism from spreading among tln^ edu- 
cated classes, and esjiecially among those whose oflice it is to 
minister at the altars of God All our readers know how, at 
the time of the Fiencli devolution, priest after j^riest came 
forward to declare that his doctrme, his ministry, his whole 
life, had been a he, a mummery during which he could scarcely 
compose his countenance sufhciently to carry on the impos- 
ture This was the cose of a false, or at least of a grossly 
corrupted religion Let us take then the case of all others 
most favourable to Mr Southey's argument. Let us take that 
fluin of religion which he holds to be the purest, the system 
of the Anmmaii part of the Church of England Let us take 
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the form of government which he most admires and regrets, 
the government of England in the time of Charles the First. 
Would he wish to see a closer connexion between church and 
state than then existed? Would he wish for more powerful 
ecclesiastical tribunals^ for a more zealous king*? for a 
more acfi\e pninate^ Would he wish to see a more complete 
monopoly oi public instruction given to the Established 
Church ? Could any government do more to train the people 
in the way in which he would have them go? And in what 
did all this tnuning end? The Report of the state of biio 
ProvT-iicc of Cdnk‘rbury, delivered by Laud to his master 
at the close of IGiV), represents the Church of England as in 
the Jiighest and most palmy state So effectually had the 
government juirsued tliat policy which Mr Southey wishes to 
see revn ed that there was scarcely the least appearance of 
dissent Most of the bishops stated that all was well among 
ilunr hocks Stweu or eight persons in the diocese of Peter- 
boron gh had seemed refiactoiy to the church, but had made 
aiuph‘ submission In Norfolk and Suffolk all whom there 
had hi on leason to suspect had made profession of conformity, 
and appealed to observe il shictly It is confessed tliattheie 
was a htllo difficulty iii bringing some of the vulgar iii 
Suffolk to take tlu saci ament at the rails in the chancel 
This was llu' only open instance of non-confoiinity which the 
vigilinte^e of Laud ( ould d(‘tect in all the dioc(^sos of his 
t\\ent\-(>rn' suffragans, on the very eve of a revolution iii 
which pinnate, ami church, and monarch, and monarchy weie 
to pensli together 

At uluoli tinie would Mi Soutliev pronounce the constitu- 
tion moie secuie, in IddO, when Laud presented this leport 
to tdiailes, 01 now, when thousands of meetings openly col- 
lect millions of dissenters, when designs against tlie tithes 
lire opculi avowanl, when bocdcs attacking not only the Estab- 
hsluneut, but the first pi inciples of ('^liiistmiiity, are openly 
sold 111 The streets ^ The signs of discontent, he tells us, are 
stronger in England now than in France when the States- 
(hnieial met and hence he would have us infer that a revo- 
lution like that of France may be at hand Does he not 
know that the dangei of st ites is to bo estimated, not by what 
bi'ooks out of the ]>ublio mind, but by wbat stays in Can 
he conceive aii> thing moie terrible than the situation of a 
government which rules without appiohonsion over a people 
of hypocrites, which is flattered by the press and cursed in 
the ijinor chambers, which exults in the attachment and obe- 
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dience of its subjects, and knows not that those subjects are 
leagiied against it m a fieemasonry of hatred, the sign of 
which is every day conveyed in the glance of ten thousand 
eyes, the pressure of ten thousand hands, and the tone of ten 
thousand voices ? Profound and ingenious policy * Instead 
of curing the disease, to remove those symptoms by which 
alone its nature can be known * To leave the serpent his 
deadly sting, and deprive him only of his warning rattle * 

When the people whom Charles had so assiduously trained 
in the good way had rewarded his paternal care by cutting 
off his head, a new kind of training came into fashion 
Another government arose which, like the former, considered 
rehgion as its surest basis, and the religious discipline of the 
people as its first duty Sanguinary laws were enacted 
against libertinism , profane pictures were burned , drapery 
was put on indecorous statues , the theatres were shut up ; 
fast-days were numerous , and the Pailiameiit lesolved that 
no person should be admitted into any public employment, 
unless the House should be first satisfied of his vital godli- 
ness We know what was the end of this training We 
know that it ended in impiety, m filthy and hearties sen- 
suality, in the dissolution of all ties of honour and morality 
We know that at this very day scriptural phrases, scriptural 
names, perhaps some scriptural doctrines, excite disgust and 
iidicule, solely because they are associated with the austerity 
of that period 

Thus has the experiment of training the people in estab- 
lished forms of religion been twice tried in England on 
a large scale, once by Charles and Laud, and once by the 
Ihiritans The High Tones of our time still eiilertain many 
of the feelings and opinions of Charles and Land, though in 
a mitigated form , nor is it difficult to see that the heirs of 
the Puiitaiis are still amongst us It would be desirable 
that each of these parties should remember how little advan- 
tage or honour it formerly derived from the closest alliance 
with power, that it fell by the support of rulers and rose by 
tlieir opposition, that of the two systems that m which the 
people were at any time drilled was always at that time the 
unpopular system, that the training of the High Church 
ended in the reign of the Puritans, and that the tram mg of 
the Puritans ended m the reign of the harlots 

This was quite natural Nothmg is so galhng to a people 
not broken in from the birth as a paternal, or, m other words, 
ii meddling govenmient, a government which tells them what 
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to read, and say, and eat, and dnnk, and wear. Our fethers 
could not bear it two hundred years ago , and we are not 
more patient than they Mr Southey thinhs that the yoke 
of the church is dropping off because it is loose We feel 
convinced that it is Lome only because it is easy, and that, 
in the iiJhtant lu which an attempt is mode to tighten it, 
it will l)c flung away It will be neither the first nor the 
strongest joke that has been broken asunder and trampled 
under foot m the d<Ly ol the vengeance of England 

JIow fur Mr Soulhey would have the government carry its 
nieasures for 1 1 aniing the people in the doctrines of the church, 
wo are unable to discover In one passage Sir Thomas More 
asks nitli great lehonience, 

“ Is it p<»fehihle that your laws should suffer the unbelievers 
to exist as a jiartj ^ Vetitum est adeo scolens nihil? ” 

MontcBinoR answers “ They avow themselves in defiance 
fd the laws The fashionable doctrine which the press at 
this time maintams is, tliat this is a matter in which the 
laws ought not to interfere, every man having a right, both 
to form what opinion lie i)l eases upon religious subjects, and 
to j)rt»viulgate that opinion ” 

It iH clem, tlicretore, that Mr Southey would not give full 
and peilect tokualiou t(» infidelity In another passage, bow- 
evei, he oh^(‘rv(^M with some truth, though too sweepingly, 
tJia# ‘‘.my degice ot intoJci.ince short of that full extent 
whuJi the Cliiinli (‘vemses where it has the power, 

lU'th u])oii tlu* opinions which it is intended to suppress, like 
]n lining ui>ou v igoroiis ])lanti , they grow the stronger tor it ” 
Iliese two ])ll‘^^age'^, jiut together, would lead us to the con- 
tlusiou tliat, in l\Ii Soutliev’s opinion, the utmost seventy 
OMU eiiij>lo\<‘d hv the lioman Catholic Church in the dajs of 
its (.’•icatost pcnvei ought to be einidoyed against unbelievers 
in llnglaud , in pLiiri v^olds, that Cailile and his shopmen 
ought io he hill nod in Sniillitield, and that everj^ person who, 
when called u]^oii, should declmo to'make a solemn profession 
ot Clinstiaiutj ought to suffer the same fate. We do not, 
hoNNoer, heheve that AIi iSoutlioy would recommend such a 
course, though his Inuguago would, accoidmg to all the rules 
of logK lustity ua m aupptvsiiig this to be his meaning Hi 3 
0] unions lonii no svatem at all He never sees, at one glance, 
more ot a question than will furnish matter for one flowing 
and well tinned sentence, so that it would be the height of 
imfairne*^s to charge him personally with holding a doctrine, 
merely because that doctrine is deducible, though by the 
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closest and most accurate reasoning, from tlie premises 
winch he has laid down. We are, therefore, left completely 
m the dark as to Mr Southey's opinions about toleration 
Immediately after censuring the government for not pun- 
ishing infidels, he proceeds to discuss the question of the 
Cathohc disabilities, now, thank Grod, leinoved, and defends 
them on the ground that the Catholic doctiines tend to pei- 
secution, and that the Catholics persecuted when they had 
power 

They must persecute,” says he, “ if they believe their o\\ai 
creed, for conscience-sake , and it they do not believe it, they 
must persecute for policy, because it is only by iiiiolciance 
that so corrupt and iniunons a s>stem can be upheld ” 

That iinbelieiers should not be pei scouted j« an iiistLiiicc of 
national depruvity atwduch the ohaihed sjuiits stand a^’hast. 
Yet a sect ot Chiistianb is to bo excluded from ])owoi, bc'cause 
those who foinierly held Ihe same opinions weio guilty ot 
persecution Wo liavi? said that Ave do not ACiy well know 
what Mr Southey's opinion about toleiatiou is But, on the 
Avhole, wo take it to be this, that eveiybody is to toloiate liim, 
and that he is to toleiale nobody 

We will not be detened by any fear of misrepresentation 
from expi easing oiii hearty approbation of the mild, wise, and 
eiuiuently Christian manner in which the Chinch and the 
CTOvernnient have lately acted ivith respect to blusphemous 
publications We piaise them lor not ha\ing thought it 
necessary to encircle a religion pure, merciful, and i)hilo- 
sopliical, a religion to Ihe evidence of which the highest 
intellects have yielded, with the defences of a false and bloody 
supeistitiou The aik of Cod ivas never taken tdl it w^us 
surrounded by the arms of earthly defenders In cjptivity, 
its sanctity was sufhcieiit to vindicate it fioin insult, and to 
lay the hostile fiend prostrate on the tlireshold of his own 
temple The real security of Christianity is to be found in 
its benevolent morality, m its exquisite adaptation to tlie 
human heart, m the facility with which its scheme accom- 
modates itself to the capacity of every human intellect, in 
the consolation which it bears to the house of mourning, in 
the light with which it biightens the great mystery of the 
grave. To such a system it can bring no addition of dignity 
or of strength, that it is 'po.ri and parcel of the common law 
It IS not now for the first time left to rely on the force of its 
own evidences and the attractions of its own beauty Its 
subhme theology confounded tlie Grecian schools in the fair 
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conflict of reason with reason. The bravest and wisest of the 
CeesaTB found their arms and their pohcj nnavailmg, when op- 
posed to the weapons that were not carnal and the kingdom 
that was not of tins world The victory which Porphyry and 
Diocletian failed to gam is not, to all appearance, reserved for 
any of those who have, in this age, directed their attacks 
against the last restraint of the powerful and the lost hope of 
the wn tilled The whole history of Christianity shows, that 
she IS 111 fai gi eater danger of bemg corrupted by the alliance 
ot power, than of being crushed by its opposition Those who 
thiust temponil sovereignty upon her treat her as their pro- 
toiji pes treated her author They bow the knee, and spit upon 
her , they cry “ Hail and smite her on the cheek; they jiut a 
HC( ptie in her hand, but it is a fragile reed , they crown liei, 
but it iH with thorns , they cover with purple the woimds 
whnh then own hands have influtcHl on her, and inscribe 
1 '.igni(uout idles ovei the cross on which they lia\o fixed her 
to ]M‘nsli in igiioniiny and paiu 

'Ihi' geiun 111 view which Mr Southey takes of the prospects 
ol Hocietv IS rory gloomy , but we comfort oiirselvoa with the 
( oiisiderat ion that Mr Southey is no piopliet lie foietold, 
we lemoinhi'T, on tlie very e\e of the abolition of the Test and 
(*oi poiaiioii Ai ts, thill these hateful laws were xinmui’tal, and 
that ]iious miiid^ wxnild long bo gratified hy seeing the most 
Boh* inn Tidigums rite oi the Church prolaned for the imrpose 
of nplnddiiig hei jxdilieal snpromac> In the book before us, 
In' s,i\iS tliiit (\itholies eaimot jiossibly be admitted into Par- 
hnneiit until those wdioni Johnson called “the bottomless 
iVliigs” come into powei IVlulo the book was in the press, 
tlie ]iroplioey wns falsified , and a Tory of the Tones, Mr 
•Southey's own favouiite lieio, won and wore that noblest 
wueath, “ Ob cives servatos ’’ 

The signs of the times, Mr Southey tells us, are very 
threatening II is fears for the country would decidedly pre- 
ponderate tnei his liopes, but for his firm reliance on the 
imne> of Cod Kow, as we know that God has once suffered 
the euihsed world to ho o\errun by savages, and the Christian 
lehgiou to lie eonuptcd hy doi trines which made it, for some 
agt‘a, almost as bud as Paganism, we camiot think it incon- 
Bihtenl with Ills attributes that similar calamities should agum 
befal mankind 

We look, however, on the state of the world, and of this 
kingdom in porticiQar, with much greater satisfaction and 
with better hopi^s, Mj Southey speaks with contempt of 
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those who think the savage state happier than the social 
On this subject^ he says, Rousseau never imposed on him 
even in his youth. But he conceives that a community which 
has advanced a little way in civilisation is happier than one 
which has made greater progress The Britons m the time 
of Cffisar were happier, he suspects, than the English of the 
nineteenth century On the whole, he selects the generation 
which preceded the Reformation as that m which the people 
of this country were better off than at any time before or 
smee 

This opinion rests on nothing, as far as w^e enn see, except 
his own individual associations He is a man of letters , and 
a life destitute of literary pleasures seems insipid to hmi He 
abhors the spirit of the present generation, the scvcTity of its 
studies, the boldness of its inquiries, and the disdain with 
which it regards some old pre]udices by vrliith his own mind 
IS held m bondage Ho dislikes an ntieily u non lightened 
age, he dislikes an investigating and Kdbimiug age The 
first tvventy years of the sixteentli century would have exacily 
suited him They fiirmshod just the qucintity of mtell<*ctual 
excitement which he lequnes The h‘aine(l few igad and 
wiote largely A scholar was hold in high estimation But 
the rabble did not presume to think , and even the most in- 
quiring and independent of the educated ^.lasses paid more 
levereiice to autlioiity, and less to reason, than la usual in 
our time This is a state of things in which Mr Southey 
would have found himself quite comfortable , and, accordingly, 
he pionounces it the happiest state of things ever krujwn in 
the world 

The savages were ^vretched, says Mr Southey , but the 
people in the time of Sir Thomas More were hajjpier than 
either they or wo Now we think it quite certain that we 
have the advantage over the contemporanes of Sir Thomas 
More, in every point m w^hich they had any advantage over 
savages 

Mr Southey does not even pretend to maintain tliat the 
people in the sixteenth century were better lodged or clothed 
than at present He seems to admit that iri those respects 
there has been some httle improvement It is indeed a 
matter about which scarcely any doubt can exist in the most 
perverse mind that the improvements of machinery haie 
lowered the price of manufactured articles, and havQ broug-M- 
within the reach of the poorest some conveniences which Sir 
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Thomas More or his master could not have obtained at any 
price. 

The labouring classes^ however, were, according to Mr. 
Southey, better fed three hundred years ago than at present. 
We believe that he is coiupletely m error on this point The 
condition of servants in noble and wealthy families, and of 
bfliolars at tluj Universities, must surely have been better m 
those tiim ‘8 tliaii tliat of day labouiers , and we are sure that 
it Avas not Ixjtter than that of our workhouse paupers From 
th(^ hous(‘hold book of the Northumberland family, we find 
tlnii ni one o/ the greatest estabhshinents of the kingdom the 
Servants li%ed \er_) niiuh as comnion sailors live now In 
r(‘igii of FdvAaid the Sixth the state of the students at Cam- 
l)rnlge 1^ d(>s( ul)ed to us, on the very best authority, as most 
AVI ef cIimI Many of them dined on pottage made of a farthing's 
A\t)!(li ()1 beef Avitli a little salt and oatmeal, and literally 
nolhing else This account AAe Iuiao fioiri a contemporary 
inaslc*! of St John’s Oui parish poor now eat Avheaten 
biead Tn the sixteenth c eiitui} the labourer was glad to get 
bule>, and avus often forced to couleiit himself Avuth i)oorer 
fai(‘ In Ilairisou’s iiitioduction to llollmslied Ave have an 
act'ounf nf (lie state ol oui Avorkmg jiopnilation m the golden 
da\s ' as Mr Soiilho^ calls them, “of good Queen liess ” 
“Tile g»Mitihtie,” sa\s li(‘, “commonly proAule thcinseh^es 
Buthciently of Avbeat foi then own tables, Avhylest their house- 
hold and jmore neiglibour'i in some sliires are inforced to con- 
teuf tlu‘ms(‘hc‘s witli rAe orb.iileie , aoj, and in time of dearth, 
main an itli bi*‘ad made' o} tlier of beanes, peason, or otes, or of 
altogefliei, and some acoriU'S among I will not say that this 
o\ til nil tv IS oft so AAvll to he seen in time of plentie as of 
dearth , but il I should I could easily bring my trial for 
albrnt tluue be much more giounde eared nowe almost in 
cncu ve pi i(‘e tin n bathe beeiie ol late jearcs, yet such a i^rice 
ol come C(uitiiiueth m cache towiie and markete, without any 
just cause that the artihcei and poo re labourmg man is not 
able t(i reiuh unto it, but is driA^tFii to content himself with 
horse-coruo ” We should hko to see what the effect would 
l>o cd putting any ])arish m England now on allowance of 
“ horse-eome “ The holotn^ ot Manmion are not, in our day, 
80 easily enfoiccsl to content themselves as the peasantrj" of 
that happy perunl, as Mr Southov considers it, which elapsed 
between the fall of the feud.il and the nse of the cominoicial 
tyranny. 

“The people,’" savs Mr, Southey, “ aie utise fed than 
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when they were fighers,” And yet in another place he com- 
plains that they will not eat fish. They have contracted/' 
says he, “ I know not how, some obstinate prejudice agamst 
a kind of food at once wholesome and delicate, and every- 
where to be obtained cheaply and in abundance, were the 
demand foi it as general as it ought to be ” It is true that 
the lower orders have an obstinate prejudice agamst fish. 
But hunger has no such obstinate prejudices If what was 
formerly a common diet is now eaten only m tunes of severe 
pressure, the inference is plain The people must be fed 
with what they at least thmk better food than that of then 
ancestors 

The advice and medicine which the poorest labourer can 
now obtain, in disease oi after an accident, is far superior 
to what Henry the Eighth could have commanded Scarcely 
any part of the countiy is out of the reach of pi octitioners 
who are probably not so far inferior to Sir Henry Halford as 
they are superior to Dr Butts That there has been a great 
improvement in this respect, Mr. Southey allows Indeed he 
could not well have denied it ‘‘ But,^’ says he, ‘‘ the evils 
for which these sciences are the palliative, have increased 
smee the time of the Druids, m a proportion that' heavily 
overvveighs the benefit of improved therapeutics ” We know 
nothmg Githei of the diseases or the remedies of the Druids 
But we are quite sure that thc^ improvement of medicine has 
far more than kept pace with the increase of disease duiing 
tlio last three centuric^s This is proved by the best possible 
evidence The fenn of human life is decidedly longer in 
England than in any former age, respecting which we possess 
any information on which we can rely All the rants in the 
world about picturesque cottages and temples of Mammon 
will not shake this argument No test of the physical well- 
being of society can be named so decisive as that which is 
furnished by bills of mortality That the lives of the people 
of this country have been gradually lengthening during the 
course of several generations, is as certain as any fact in 
statistics , and that the lives of men should become longer 
and longer, while their bodily condition during life is becom- 
ing worse and worse, is utterly incredible 

Let our readers think over these circumstances Let them 
take into the account the sweating sickness and the plague. 
Let them take mto the account that fearful disease which 
first made its appearance in the generation to which Mr 
Southey assigns the palm of felicity, and raged through 
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Europe with a fury at which the physician stood ag^hast^ and 
before which the people were swept away by mynade. Let 
them consider the state of the northern counties, constantly 
the scene of robbeiies, rapes, massacres, and conflagrations. 
Let them odd to all this the fact that seventy-two thousand 
persons snflered death by the hands of the executioner dur- 
ing the reign of Henry the Eighth, and judge between the 
nineteenth and the sixteenth century 

Wo do not say tliat the lower orders in England do not 
suffer Ri'vere liardslaps. But, in spite of Mr Southey’s asser- 
tions, and in spite of the assertions of a class of pohticians, 
wiio, difternig from Mr Southey in every othei point, agree 
with him in this, we are inclined to doubt whether the 
labouuug classes here really suffer greater physical distress 
tlian the labouring classes of the most flounshmg countries 
of the Continent 

It will scarcely be mam tamed that the lazzaroni who sleep 
under the porticoes of Naples, or the beggars who besiege 
the toiivents of S)>aui, are m a happier situation than the 
English commonalty The distiess which has lately been 
expel icnc(‘d m the iioitlierii part of (Jeimany, one of the 
best gcfvernod and most inosperoiis logions of Europe, sur- 
passes, it we have been coiTectly intormed, any thing winch 
has ot late yi^ars been known among us In Norway and 
Sweden the ptMSiintry aie constantly compelled to mix bark 
with tlieir bread , and even this expedient has not always 
preserved whule families and neighbourhoods from penslinig 
together of famine An experiment has lately been tried in 
th(^ kingdom of the Netherlands, which has been cited to 
pro\e the possibility of establishing agricultural colonies on 
the waste lands ot England, but which proves to our minds 
notliing so clearly as this, that the rate of subsistence to 
wdiieh the labouring clafises arc reduced in the Netherlands 
is luifiombl} low, and very fai infenoi to that of the English 
paupers No distiess which the people here have endured 
for centuries api>roaches to tliat which has been felt by the 
French in our own time Tlie beginning of the year 1817 
was u time of great distress m this ishind. But the state of 
tlie lowest classes here was luxury compared with that of the 
people of France We find in Magendie’s “Journal de Phy- 
siologie Expen mental e ” a paper on a point of physiology 
connected with the distress of that season It appears that 
the inhabitants of six departments, Aix, Jura, Doubs, Haute 
Saone, Vosges, and Saone-et-Loire, were reduced first to 
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oatmeal and potatoes, and at last to nettles, bean-stalks, and 
other kinds of herbage fit only for cattle, that when the 
next harvest enabled ^em to eat barley-bread, many of them 
died from intemperate indulgence in what they thought an 
exquisite repast , and that a dropsy of a peculiar description 
was produced by the hard fare of the year. Dead bodies 
were found on the roads and in the fields. A smgle surgeon 
dissected six of these, and found the stomach shrunk, and 
filled with the unwholesome aliments which hunger had 
driven men to shiire with beasts Such extremity of distress 
as this is never heard of m England, or even m Ireland 
We are, on the whole, mclmed to think, though we would 
speak with di&dence on a pomt on winch it would be rash 
to pronounce a positive judgment without a much longer and 
closer investigation than we have bestowed upon it, that the 
labouiing classes of this island, though they have thoir griev- 
ances and distresses, some 2>ioduced by their own imijrovi- 
dence, some by the enpis of their rulers, are on the whole 
better oft as to physical comforts than the inhabitants of any 
equally extensive district of the old world For this very 
reason, sufteimg is moie acutely felt and more loijdly be- 
wailed here than elsewhere We must take into the account 
the liberty of discussion, and the strong interest which the 
opjionents of a ministry always have to exaggerate the extent 
of the public disasteis There are countries in which the 
peojile quietly endure distress that here would shake the 
foundations of the state, countries in which the inhabitants 
of a whole province turn out to eat grass with less clamour 
than one Spit alfi elds weaver would make here, if the over- 
seers were to put him on barley -bread In those new com- 
monwealths in winch a civilised population has at its com- 
mand a boundless extent of the richest soil, the condition 
of the labourer is jirobably happier than m any society which, 
has lasted for many centuries But in the old world we must 
confess ourselves unable to find any satisfactory record of 
any great nation, past or present, in which the working 
classes have been in a more comfortable situation thau in 
England during the last thirty years When this island was 
thinly peopled, it was barbarous there was httle capital, 
and that httle was insecure It is now the richest and the 
most highly civilised spot in the world , but the population 
is dense Thus we have never known that golden age which 
the lower orders m the United States are now enjoying We 
have never known an age of bberty, of order, and of educo- 
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tion^ an age in whicL the mechanical sciences were earned 
to a groat height, yet in which the people were not suffi- 
ciently liuinerous to cultivate even the most fertile valleys. 
But, when we compare our own condition with that of our 
ancestors, we think it clear that the advantages ansing from 
the progress of civihsation have far more than counterbal- 
anced the disadvantages arising from the progress of popu- 
lation While our numbers have increased tenfold, our 
\iealth has increased a hundredfold Though there are so 
man) more pi*ople to share the wealth now existmg in the 
tNuiiitry ihini fcheie were m the sixteenth century, it seems 
(crtain that n greater shaie falls to almost every individual 
tluin fell to the share of lui) of the corresponding class in 
Hivte(‘Tith ceutiiry The King keeps a more splendid 
court The establishments ot the nobles are more magni- 
ficent The esquires aio richer, the merchants are richer, 
the bhopkeeperB are richer The serving-man, the aHisiin, 
and the liusbuiidinan, liav(‘ a more cojuous and palatable 
Hujq)ly ol food, better clotliing, and bettei furniture This 
IB no reason lor t( derating abuses, or lor neglecting any 
iniMns pi ameliorating the condition ol our pooier countiy- 
imm Ikit it 18 a reason against telling them, as some of our 
phil<> 8 op]LerH aie conatantl) teliuig tluiu, Unit they ane the 
most wretLliod people who e^el existed on the face of the 
euith 

We liiive already adverted to Mr Southe)'*s amusing doc- 
trine about national wealth A state, &aya he, cannot be loo’ 
ri( h , but a people may be too rich. His reason for ihinkuig 
tins is extrenudy cuiious 

“A people may be too iicli, because it is the tendency of the com- 
mcTCuil, (uid mure esiiecially of the manufactuiing system, to collect 
wuiltb lather tbau to diftu.se it Whore wealth is necessarily em- 
]>U>3od 111 any ol the speculations of trade, its increase is m piopor- 
tion to its amount Gicut capitalists become like pikes m a hsh 
poiul deioui the iMsikcr tibh , and it is but too certain, that 
the pa\crt> ol one pint ot the people seems to increase in the aamo 
ratio as the mdies o( another Idieie are examples of this in his- 
tiOi) III Voitugal, \>lxen the Ingh tide ol wealth flowed in from, tho 
conquests lu Alrica and IVie Kast, the eflect ot that great influx was 
not more visible in ibe augmeuted splendour of tho court, and the 
luxury of the higher ranks, than m the distress of the people ’* 

Mr Soiitliey’s instance is not a very fortunate one. The 
wealth which did so little fur the Portuguese was not the fnut 
either of manufactures or of commerce earned on by private 
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individTiaJs. It was the wealth, not of the people, but of the 
government and its creatures, of those who, as Mr. Southey 
thmiks, can never be too nch. The fact is that Mr Southey’s 
proposition is opposed to all history, and to the phasnomena 
which surround us on every side. England is the richest 
country in Europe, tbe most commercial country, and the 
country in which manufactures flourish most. Kussia and 
Poland are the poorest countries in Europe. They have 
scarcely any trade, and none but the rudest manufactures. 
Is wealth more diflused m Eussia and Poland than in Eng- 
land? There are individuals in Eussia and Poland whose 
incomes are probably equal to those of our richest country- 
men It may be doubted whether there are not, m those 
countries, as many fortunes of eighty thousand a year as here 
But are there as many fortunes of two thousand a year, or of 
one thousand a year ? There are parishes in England which 
contain more people of between tliiee hundred and three 
thousand pounds a year than could be found m all the do- 
minions of the Emperor Nicholas The neat and commodious 
houses which have been built in London and its vicinity, for 
people ol this class, vrithin the last thirty years would of 
themselves form a city larger than the capitals of some Euro- 
pean kingdoms And ihis is the state of society in which the 
groat proprietors have doiouied a smaller ^ 

The cure which JMr Southey thinks that he has discovered 
IS worthy of the sagacity whicli he has shown in detecting the 
evil The calamities arising from the collection of wealth in 
the hands of a few capitalists are to be remedied by collecting 
it m the hands of one great capitalist, who has no conceivable 
motive to use it better than other capitalists, the all-devour- 
ing state 

It ife not strange that, differing so widely from Mr Southey 
as to the past progress of society, ive should differ from him 
also as to its probable dostiny He thinks, that to all out- 
ward appearance, the country is hastening to destruction , 
but he relics firmly on the goodness of God We do not see 
either tlie piety or the rationality of thus confidently expect- 
ing that the Supreme Being ivill interfere to disturb the com- 
mon succession of causes and effects We, too, rely on his 
goodness, on his goodness as manifested, not in extraordinary 
interpositions, but in those general laws which it has pleased 
him to establish in the physical all d in the moral world Wo 
rely on the natural tendency of the human intellect to truth, 
and on the natural tendency of society to unpioveineut We 
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know no well authenticated instance of a people which has 
decidedly retrog;raded in civilisation and prosperity, except 
from tlie influeiace of violent and terrible calamities, such as 
those which laid the Roman empire in rmns, or those which, 
about the beginning of the sixteenth century, desolated Italy 
We know of no coimtry which, at the end of fifty years of 
peace and tolerably good government, has been less pros- 
XierouB than at the beginiung of that period The political 
imjiortance of a state may decline, as the balance of power is 
disturbed by the introduction of new forces. ITius the influ- 
ence of Holland and of Spain is much diminished. Rut 
are Holland and Spam poorer than formerly ? We doubt it. 
Other countries have outrun them. But we suspect that 
the}" have been positively, though not relatively, advancing 
We suspect that Holland is richer than when she sent her 
navies up the Thames, that Spain is richer than when a 
French king was brought captive to the footstool of Charles 
the Fifth 

History is full ol the signs of this natural progress of 
society We see in almost every part of the annals of man- 
kind how the industry of individuals, struggling up against 
w iirs, taxes, tamines, conflagrations, mischievous prohibitions, 
und more laiHchievous protections, creates faster than govern- 
ments c.m yipiaiidei, and repairs whatever invaders can de- 
stroy AVe s(‘e the wealth ol nations incneasing, and all the 
arts of hfo approacliing nearer and nearer to perfection, in 
spite ol the grossest comiption and the wildest profusion on 
the part ol rulers. 

The present moment is one of great distress But how 
small Tvill that distress appear when ive think over the history 
of the last forty }eais , a war, compared with which all other 
v^ars smk into insignificance , taxation, such as the most 
heavily taxed people of former times could not have con- 
ceived, a debt larger than all the public debts that ever 
existed in tbe world added together , the food of the people 
studiouslv rendered dear , the currency imprudently de- 
based, and impruikmtly restored Yet is the country poorer 
than in ]790‘^ Wo firmly believe that, in spite of all the 
niisgovcmmcnt of her rulers, she has been almost constantly 
becoming richer and richer Now and then there has been a 
stoppage, now and then a short retrogression , but as to the 
general tendency there can be no doubt A single breaJeer 
may recede , but the tide la evidently coming in. 

If we were to prophesy that in the year 1930 a population 
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of fifty millions, better fed, clad, and lodged than the English 
of OTir time, will cover these islands, that Sussex and Hun- 
tingdonshire wiU be wealthier than the wealthiest parts of 
the West Eidmg of Yorkshire now are, that cultivation, rich 
as that of a flower garden, .will be carried up to the very tops 
of Ben Nevis and Helvellyn, that machines constructed on 
principles yet undiscovered, will be in every house, that there 
will be no highways but railroads, no travelling but by steam, 
that our debt, vast os it seems to us, will appear to our great- 
grandchildren a trifling encumbrance, which might easily be 
paid off in a year or two, many people would think us insane 
We prophesy notlung but this we say If any person had 
told the Parliament winch met in perplexity and terror after 
the crash m 1720 that in 1830 the wealth of England would 
surpass all their wildest dz earns, that the annual revenue 
would equal the principal of that debt which they considered 
as an intolerable burden, that for one man of ten thousand 
pounds then living there would be five men of fifty thousand 
pounds, that London would be twice as laige and twice as 
populous, and that nevertheless the rate of mortality would 
have diminished to one half of what it then was, that the 
post-ofiice would bung more into the exchequer tiiau the 
excise and customs had brought in together under Charles 
the Second, that stage-coaches would mn from London to 
York in twenty-four houis, tliat men would be in the habit of 
sailing without wind, and would be beginning to ride without 
horses, our aiiccstois would have given as much credit to the 
])iediction as they gave to Gulliver’s Travels Yet the pre- 
diction would h.i\e been true , and they would have perceived 
that It was not altogether absurd, if tlie^ had consideied that 
the country was then laising every }eai a sum which would 
have purchased the fee-simplc of the levenue of the Plarita- 
genets, ten times what supported the government of Elizabeth, 
three times what, in the time of Oliver Ciomwell, had been 
thought intolerably oppressive To almost all men the state 
of things under which they have been used to live seems to 
to be the necessary state of things We have heard it said 
that five per cent is the natural interest of money, that 
twelve is the natural number of a jury, that forty shillings 
IB the natural qualification of a county voter Hence it is 
that, though in every age everybody knows that up to liis 
own time progressive inqiroveinent has been taking place, 
nobody seems to reckon on any improvement during the next 
generation We cannot absolutely prove that those are m 
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error who tell w that society has reached a turning point, 
that we hare seen our best days. But bo said all who came 
before us, and with just as much apparent reason. A mil- 
lion a year will beggar ns/* said the patriots of 1640. Two 
millions a jear will grind the-country to powder/* was the 
cTy in 1 660 “ Six millions a year and a debt of fifty miUions * *’ 
rxelaimed Swift , tlie high allies have been the rum of us ** 
“ A hundred and forty imllions of debt ’ *’ said Junius ; “ well 
limy we say tliat wo owe Lord Chatham more than we shall 
ever j>ay, if we owe him such a load as this.*’ “ Two hundred 
and forty millions of debt cned all the statesmen of 1783 
in chorus , ‘^wliat abilities, or what economy on the part of a 
uuTiister, can save a country so burdened? ** We know that 
if, since 17H3, no fresh debt had been incurred, the increased 
rt^sourecs of the country would have enabled us to defray that 
debt at which Pitt, Fox, and Burke stood aghast, nay, to de- 
ft av it over and over again, and that with much lighter taxa- 
tion than what we have actually home On what principle 
IS it lliat, when we see nothing but improvement behind us, 
we are to expect nothing but deterioration before us? 

It IS not by the intermeddling of Mr Southey’s idol, tlie 
oinniBc lent and omnipotent State, hut by the prudence and 
(MicTgy ol the people, that England has hitherto been carried 
forward ui (iviliaation , and it is to the same prudence and 
ih(‘ same energy that we now look wuth comfort and good 
hoix» Our rulers will best promote the improvement of the 
mitmii by strn tlv confining themselves to their own legitimate 
duties, by leaving capital to find its most lucrative course, 
commodities their fair pxice, industry and intelhgence their 
natural reward, idleness and folly their natural punishment, 
l)^ niamtaining peace, by defending property, by diminishing 
the price of law, and by observing strict economy in every 
dep<irtmeut of the state Let the Government do this the 
IV'^ple will osssurcdly do the rest 
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ME EOBEET MONTGOMEEY (Apeil, 1830 ) 

1 The Omnipresence of the Deity a Poem By Robert Montgomery. 

Eleventh Edition London 1830 

2 Satan a Poem By Robert Montgomi- ET Second Edition 

London 1830 

The wise men of antiquity loved to convey instruction under 
the covering of apologue , and though this practice is gene- 
rally thought childish, we shall make no apology for adopting 
it on the present occasion- A generation which has bought 
eleven editions of a poem by Mr Robert Montgomery may 
well condescend to listen to a fable of Pilj^ay 

A pious Brahmin, it is written, made a vow that oa a cer- 
tam day he would sacrifice a sheep, and on the appointed 
morning he went forth to buy one. There lived m his neigh- 
hood three rogues who knew of his vow and laid a scheme for 
profiting by it. The first met him and said, “ Oh Brahmin, 
wilt thou buy a sheep ? I have one fit for sacrifice ” It is 
for that very purpose,” said the holy man, that I came 
fortli this day ” Tfien the impostor opened a bag, and 
brought out of it an unclean beast, aji ugly dog, lame and 
blind Thereon the Brahmin cried out, Wretch, who 
touchest things impure, and ntterost things untrue, callest 
thou that cur a sheep? ” Truly,” answered the oth(?r, “ it 
is a sheep of the finest fleece, and of the sweetest flesh Oh 
Brahmin, it will be an offermg most acceptable to the gods ” 
Friend,” said the Brahmin, either thou or I must be 
bhnd ” 

Just then one of the accomplices came up. “ Praised be 
the gods,” said this second rogue, that I have been saved 
the trouble of going to the market for a sheep * This is such 
a sheep as I wanted For how much wilt thou sell it ? ” 
When the Brahmin heard this, his mind waved to and fro, 
like one swingmg in the air at a holy festival “ Sir,” said 
he to the new comer, “ take heed what thou dost, this is no 
VOI*. V. B B 
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elxeep, but an unclean cur ” “ Oh. Brahnun,” said the new 

comer, “ thou art drunk or mad ' ” 

At this tune the third confederate drew near. “ Let us 
ask this man,” said the Brahmm, “ what the creature is, 
and I will stand by what he shall say ” To this the others 
agreed, and the Brahmin called out, “Oh stranger, what 
dost thou call this beast ‘J ” “ Surely, oh Brahmin,” said the 

knave, “ it is a fine sheep ” Then the Brahmin said, “ Surely 
the gods have taken away my senses and he asked pardon 
of limi who carried the dog, and bought it for a measure of 
lice and a pot of ghee, and offered it up to the gods, who, 
being wioth at this unclean sacrifice, smote him with a sore 
discjjst' 111 all joints* 

Tliuy, or inMily thus, if wo remember rightly, runs the 
st-ory of the Sanscrit -^sop The moral, like the moral of 
<'vory fjLle that is woi-th the telling, lies on the surface 
The ^YTlt<^l evidently means to caution us against the prac- 
lucs of imlfors, a class of people who have more than once 
tcilked the public into the most absurd errors, but wdio surely 
never played a more curious or a more difficult trick than 
Avhen they passed Mr Jiobert Montgomery off upon the 
world as a great poet 

In ail age in which thcie arc so few readers that a writei 
cannot Hubaist on the sum arising fiom the sale of his 'vvoiks, 
no man who has not an independent fortune can deiote him- 
self to hteraiy pursuits, unless he is assisted by pationage 
III fliioh an age, accordingly, men of letters too often pas-s 
their In os in djuighng at tie heels of the wealthy and powei- 
fiil , and aU the faults which dependence tends to produce 
pass into their character They become the parasites and 
b 1 .iv(»s of the great. It is melancholy to think how many of 
the highest and most exquisitely formed of human intellects 
have been condemned to the ignominious labour of disposing 
the eommonplaees of adulation in new forms and bnghtenmg 
them into now splendour Horace invoking Augustus in the 
most enthusiastic language of religious veneration, Statius 
flattering a t^uunt, and the mini on of a tjTant, for a morsel 
of bread, Anosto versifying the whole genealogy of a nig- 
gardly patron, Tasso extolling the heroic virtues of the 
wretched creature who looked him up in a mad-house, these 
are but a few of the iiistances which might easily be given 
of the degradation to which those must submit who, not 
possessing a eoaii>eteiit fortune, are resolved to write when 
there arc scarcely any who read 
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This evil the progress of the human mind tends to re- 
move As a taste for books becomes more and more com- 
mon, the patronage of mdmduals becomes less and less neces- 
sary. In the middle of the last century a marked change 
took place The tone of literary men, both m this country 
and in France, became higher and more mdependent Pope 
boasted that he was the “one poet” who had “pleased by 
manly ways he derided the soft dedications with which 
Halifax had been fed, assorted his own superiority over the 
pensioned Boileau, and gloried in being not the follower, but 
the friend, of nobles and princes The explanation of all 
this 19 very simple Pope was the first Englishman who, by 
the mere sale of his wntmgs, realised a sum which enabled 
him to live in comfort and in perfect independence John- 
son extols him for the magnanimity which he showed in m- 
Bcnhing his Ihad not to a minister or a j^eer, but to Con- 
greve In onr time this -would scarcely be a subicct 
praise Nobody is astonished when Mr Moore pays a com- 
pliment of this kind to Sii Walter Scott, or Sir Walter Scott 
to Mr Moore The idea of either of those gentlemen look- 
ing out for some lord who would be likely to give him a few 
guineas in return for a fulsome dedication seems laughably 
incongruous. Yet this is exactly what Dryden or Otwdy 
would have done , and it would be hard to blame them foi 
it Otway IS said to have been choked with a piece of biead 
wbicli he devoured in the rage of hunger ; and, whether tlub 
story be true or false, he was beyond all question miserabl}- 
poor Dryden, at near seventy, -when at the head of the 
literary men of England, without equal or second, received 
three hundred pounds for liis Fables, a collection of tcui 
thousand verses, and of such verses as no man then living, 
except himself, could have produced. Pope, at thirty, had 
laid up between six and seven thousand pounds, the fruits of 
his poetry It was not, we suspect, because he had a luglieT 
spirit or a more scrupulous conscience than his predecc&sois, 
but because he had a larger mcome, that he kept up the 
digmty of the literary character so much better than they 
had done 

Prom the time of Pope to the present day the readers have 
been constantly becoming more and more numerous, and the 
writers, consequently, more and more independent It is 
assuredly a great evil that men, fitted by their talents and 
acquirements to enlighten and charm the world, should bo 
reduced to the necessity of flattermg wicked and foohsh 
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patrons in return for the sustenance of life But, thou^li we 
heartily rejoice that this evil is reinored, we cannot but see 
with concern tlia t another evil has succeeded to it The public 
is now the i)atron, and a most liberal patron All that the 
rich and powerful bestowed on authors from the time of 
M.ecenas to that of Ilarlo} would not, we apprehend, make 
up a sum equiil to that which has been paid by English book- 
sclleTR to authors during the last fifty years Men of letters 
ha\e accordingly c<*asod to court individuals, and have begun 
to court; the public They formerly used flattery They now 
use pnfhng, 

\Vlutli('r the old or the new vice be the worse, whether 
those* formerly hivished insincere praise on others, or those 
ut)\\ CO 111 live l)y every art of beggary and biibery to stun 
tli(* public with priiia(‘S of themselves, disgrace their vocation 
the nioie deeply , we sliall not attempt to decide But of this 
we aie sine, tlml it is high tunc to make a stand against the 
new tnekorv Thi' puftiiig of books is now so shamefully and 
so snecessfidly carri(‘d on that it is the duty of all w^ho are 
anxious loi the purity of the national taste, or for the honour 
nt tin* lfleiar\ cliaractiT, to join in discountenancing the prac- 
tic(' All the pens th.it evoi wore oinplo}i*d in magnify iiig 
Bish's luek\ othce, llouianis’s fl(‘ec y hosiei> , Packwood’s i,i7oi 
strcqis and }b»u] iikPs K.ihibu, .ill the plticard-lx^aieTS of Dr 
E.id}, all the w.ill-i lialk(*rs of D.iy and Martin, seem to ]Li^^o 
taken servict* w ith tlie poets and novelists of this generation 
Devu('S wdiich in flie lovest ti ades aio fonsidt'red as disie- 
})ulable aie adopted without scruple, and improved upon wnth 
.1 des]>icable ingenuity, by peoiile engaged in a pursuit which 
ne\oi was and ne\oi wnll bo considered as a mere trade by any 
man of honour and virtue A butcher of the higher class di^^- 
daiiis to ticket his meat A mercer of the higher class would 
be ashamed to hang up papeis m Ins window iimting the 
passtTs-b^ to look at tlie stock of a bankrupt, all of the first 
quality, and going foi half the i alue We expect sonic reserve, 
gome decent pride, in our hatter and oui bootmaker But no 
ariilue bx wliieli iiotoru*ty can be obtained is thought too ab- 
jeet foi a man of letters 

It IS amu^lng to think <w er the history of most of the pub- 
Jieations whieli have had a run during the last few years The 
jiublisher is often the publiblier of some peiaodicol work In this 
jioiiodical woik the first floun^hol trunqx^ts is sounded The 
IS tJien echoed and re-echoed In all tlie other periodical 
works over whicli the publisher, or the authoi, or the author’s 
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coterie, may liave any influence The newspapers are tor 
a fortnight filled with puffs of all the various kinds which 
Sheridan enumerated, direct, oblique, and collusive Some- 
times the praise is laid on thick for simple-minded people 
“Pathetic,’’ “subhme,” “splendid,” “graceful,” “biilhant 
wit,” “exquisite humour,” and other phrases equally fiattei- 
iiig, fall in a shower as thick and as sweet as the sugar-plums 
at a Roman carnival. Sometimes greater art is used A 
sinecure has been offered to the wiiter if he would suppress 
his work, or if he would even soften down a few of his in- 
comparable portraits A distmguished military and political 
character has challenged the iiiiimtablo satirist of the vices 
of the great and the puffer is glad to learn that the parties 
have been boimd over to keep the j)cace Sometimes it is 
thought expedient that the puffer should put on a grave face, 
and uttoi his panegyric in the torm of admonition “ Such 
attacks on private character cannot be too much condemned 
Even the exuberant wit ol our author, and the ii resistible 
2)ower of liis withering sarcasm, aie no excuses for that utfcor 
disregard whicli he manifests for the feelings of otheis We 
cannot but wonder that a writer of such transcendent talenta, 
a wiiter wJio is e\icleiitly no sti anger to the kindly chanties 
and sensibilities of our iiatuie, should show so bttle tenderness 
to the foibles of noble and distinguished individuals, with 
whom it IS clear, from every page of his work, that he inusL 
liave been constantly niinglmg in society” These aie but 
tHinie and feeble imitations of the pai.igiaplis with winch tlu^ 
daily pa^iers are rilled wheucnei an attorney ’s clerk or an 
apoth(‘car} ’s assistant uiulei’t.'ikes to tell tlie pnblu m bad 
Englusli and worse Fiencli, how people tie their neckcloths 
and eat their dmners m Grosvenor Square Tlio editors of the 
higher and more respectable newspajjers usually prefix tlio 
woi ds “ Advertisement,” oi, “ From a Correspondent,” to sncli 
paragiajdis But this makes little difterence The panegyric 
is exti acted, and the significant heading omitted The fid- 
Bonie eulogy makes its appearance on the covers of all the 
Renews and Magazines, with “'Jaimes” or “Globe” affixed, 
though the editors of the Times and the Globe have no more 
to do with it than with Mr Goss’s way of making old rakes 
}0ung again 

That people who live by personal slander should practise 
these arts is not surprising Those who stoop to write 
calumnious books may well stoop to puff them and that the 
basest of all tnides should be earned on in the basest of all 
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ma^nnerB Ib quite proper and as it Bhould be. But how aaiy 
man who has the least self-respect, the least regard for his own 
j>erBonal dignity, can condescend to peisecute the public with 
this Itag-ltiir iinportnnity, we do not understand. Extreme 
po\erty may, indeed, in some degree, be on excuse for em- 
ploying these shifts, as it may be an excuse for stealing a leg 
of mutton But we really thinlc that a man of spirit and 
delicacy would quite as soon satisfy his wants m the one way 
as in the other. 

It IS no (‘xcuse for an author that the praises of joumahsts 
arf‘ Tuociircd by the money or influence of his pubbshers, and 
uot by luH own It is his business to take such precautions 
us niiiy pievemt others from doing what must degrade him. It 
IS for lus honour as a gentleman, and, if he is really a man of 
tul<uits, it will (‘vontually be for bis honour and interest as a 
writer, that lus works should come bc'fore the public recom- 
iiKuided by their own merits alone, and should be discussed with 
perfect freedom If Ins obiects be really such as ho may own 
without shame, lie will find that they will, in the long rim, be 
betti ‘1 attained h} suffering the \oicc of criticism to be fairly 
lu'aid • At present, wo too ofen see a writer attempting to 
obtain liteiary f.iuie as Shakspeare’s usuiper obtains sove- 
leignU The ]niblib5hor jdays Buckingham to the author’s 
Ibehard Some li^w eieatures of the consiuracy are dexterously 
dispohiMl lime and there lu the c^o\^d It is the business of 
tliese hill ling^i to tluow up then caps, and cLii> their hands, 
and nitiu then i ivat The inibble at first stare and wonder, 
and at last join m shouting for shouting’s sake , and thus a 
Clown IS pl.iced on a head which has no right to it, by 
the huzzas of a few servile dci:>en dents 

The Opinion of the gieat body of the I'eaduig public is very 
miteiially lufluenoed even by the unsupported assertions of 
(hose who assume a right to criticize Nor is the public 
altogetliei lo blame on this account Most even of those who 
hiUe really a gieat enjoyment in reading are m the same 
witli lespeet to a book, in which a man who has never 
given particular attention to the art of painting is with respect 
to a picture Ever^ man who has the least sensibility or 
unuginatnm deiues a cerhuii pleasure from pictures Yet a 
man of the highest and finest uitellect might, unless he had 
formed his taste bv contemplating the best pictures, be easily 
IKJTSUiuled by a knot of connoisseui*s that the worst daub m 
Somerset House was a miracle of art If he deserves to be 
laughed at, it is not fur his ignorance of pictures, but for his 
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ignorance of men. He knows that there is a delicacy of taste in 
painting which he does not possess, that he cannot distinguish 
hands, as practised judges distinguish them, that he is not 
familiar with the finest models, that he has never looked at 
them with close attention, and that, when the general effect of 
a piece has pleased him or displeased him, he has never troubled 
himself to ascertam why When, therefore, people, whom he 
thinks more competent to judge than himself, and of whose sin- 
cerity he entertains no doubt, assure him that a particular work 
IS exquisitely beautiful, he takes it for granted that they must 
be in the right He returns to the examination, resolved to 
find or imagine beauties , and, if he can work himself up into 
something like admiration, he exults m his own proficiency 
Just such la the manner m which nine readers out of ten 
judge of fi boolc They are ashamed to dislike what men who 
speak as having authority declare to bo good. At present, 
however contemptible a poem or a novel may bo, there is not 
the least difficulty m procuring favourable not ices of it from 
all sorts of publications, daily, weekly, and monihly. In tlie 
meantime, little or nothing is said on tlie other side. The 
author and the publislici are interested in <rying^up the 
book Hobocly has any very strong interest in cr} ing it down 
Those who are best fitted to guide the public opmion think ]t 
beneath them to expose mere nonsense, and comfort theiii- 
selves by reflecimg that such popularity cannot last This 
contemptuous lenity has been carried too far It is perfectly 
true that reputations which have been forced into an unna- 
tural bloom fade almost as soon as they have ex2)ancled iioi 
leave wo any apprehensions that puffing will ever raise any 
scribbler to the rank of a classic It is indeed amusing io 
turn over some late volumes of periodical woika, and to see 
how many immoidal productions have, within a lew months, 
been gathered io the poems of Blackmore and the no>els of 
Mrs Behn, how many “ piofound \iew3 of human nature,’* 
and ‘^exquisite delineations of fashionable maiineis,” and 
vernal, and sunny, and refreshing thoughts,** and “ high 
imaginings,** and young breathings,** and “ embodyingH,’* 
and “ pinmgs,** and minglings with the beauty of the 
universe,” and “harmonies which dissolve the soul in a pas- 
sionate sense of lovchness and divinity,’* the world has con- 
trived to forget The names of the books and of the writers 
are buned m as deep an obli\ ion as the name of the builder 
of Stonehenge. Some of the well puffed fashionable novels 
of eighteen hundred and twenty-nine hold the pastry of 
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€igliteeii hundred and thirty ; and others, which are now 
extolled in language almost too high-flown for the merits of 
X)on Quixote, will, we have no doubt, line the trunks of 
eighteen hundred and thirty-one But though we have no 
apprehensions that puflBng will ever confer permanent repu- 
tation on the undeserving, we stiU think its influence most 
pernicious Men of real merit will, if they persevere, at last 
reach the station to which they are entitled, and intruders 
will be ojettod with contempt and derision. But it is no 
small ovil that the avenues to fame should be blocked up by 
a swarm of nuisy, pushing, elbowing pretenders, who, though 
tlioy will not ultimately be able to make good their own 
entuiiue, hinder, in the meantime, those who have a right to 
rnhu All who will not disgrace themselves by joining m 
the unseemly scuffle must expect to be at first hustled and 
shouldered biick Some men of talents, accordingly, turn 
ciway. in dejection from pursuits in which success appears to 
bear no proportion to desert Others employ m self-defence 
the ineaus by which competitors, far inferior to themselves, 
appt'ar for a tune to obtain a decided advantage There are 
f( w vvlii) have sufficient conhdenc e in their own powers and 
Huffu unit elevation of mind to wait with secure and contemp- 
tuous patienci*, while duiue after dunce presses before them 
^riiose who will not stoop to the bascncbs of tlie modern fashion 
siie too often discouraged Those who stoop to it are always 
degraded 

We have of late observed with groat pleasure some symptoms 
whicli lead us to hope that resjx^ctable literary men of all 
ptirties are beginning to be impatient of this insufferable 
nuisance And we purpose to do what in us lies for the 
abating of it We do not think that we can more usefully 
essist 111 this good work than by showing our honest country- 
nieii what that soit of poetry is which puffing can drive 
through eleven editions, and how easily any bellman might, 
il a bt'llmaii would stoop to the necessary degree of meanness, 
l)ocoTne “ a mastci -spirit of the age ” We have no enmity to 
Mr R( I bci t M u 11 1 gtunc ry W e know nothing whatever about 
him, excojit what wo have learned from his books, and from 
the portrait prefixed to one of them, m which he appears to be 
doing las \orj best to look like a man of genius and sensibi- 
lity, tliough with less success than his strenuous exertions 
deserve We select him, because his works have received 
more enthusiastic praise, and have deserved more unmixed 
contempt, than any which, as far .is oiir knowledge extends. 
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ha?Q appeared within the laet three or four years. His 
writjng bears the same relation to poetry which a Turkey 
carpet bears to a picture. There are colours in the Turkey 
carpet out of which a picture might be made. There are 
words m Mr Montgomery’s writing which, when disposed m 
certain orders and combinations, have made, and will again 
make, good poetry. But as they now stand, they seem to be 
put together on prmciple m such a manner as to give no 
image of any thing m the heavens above, or in the earth 
beneath, or in the waters under the earth.’^ 

The poem on the Omnipresence of the Deity commences 
with a description ol the creation, in which we can find only 
one thought which has the least jiretension to ingenuity, and 
that one thought is stolen fiom Dryden, and maned m the 
stealmg , 

“ Last, softly beautiful as music’s dose, 

Angelic woman into bemg lose ” 

The all-pervading influence of the Supreme Being is then 
described iii a few toleiable hues borrowed from Pope, and a 
great many intolerable hues of Mr Robeit Montgomery’s 
own The following may stand as a specimen 

“ But who could tra^ Thine unrestricted couisc, 

Though Fancy follow’d with iramoital torce ^ 

There’s not a blossom fondled by the breeze, 

Theie’s not a fruit that beautifies the trees, 

TJicre’s not a particle in sea or air, 

Bat natuie owns thy plastic influence there ’ 

With ftarfiil gaze, si ill be it mine to see 
How all IS fill’d and vivified by Thee , 

Upon thy iimror, eaith’s majestic view, 

To paint Thy Picaence, and to feel it too ” 

The last two hues contain an excellent specimen of Mr 
Kobert Montgomery’s Turkey- carpet style of writing The 
majestic view of earth is the mirroi of God’s presence , and 
on this mirror Mr Robert Montgomery paints God’s presence. 
The use of a mirror, we submit, is not to be pamted upon 
A few more lines, as bad as those which we have quoted, 
bring us to one of the most amusmg instances of literary pil- 
fering which we remember It might be of use to plagiarists 
to know, as a general rule, that what they steal is, to employ 
a phrase common in advertisements, of no use to any but the 
right owner. We never fell m, however, with any plunderer 
who BO little understood how to turn his booty to good account 
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as Mr, Montgomery. liOrd Byron, in a passage which efery 
body knows by heart, has said, addressing the sea. 

Time writes no wnnkle on thine azure brow ’* 

Mr Robert Montgomery very coolly appropriates the image, 
and reproduces the stolen goods m the following form : 

“ And thou, vast Ocean, on whose awful face 
Time’s iron feet can print no nun-trace 

So may such ill got gams ever prosper ’ 

The effect which the Ocean produces- on Atheists is then 
desciibed in the following lofty lines : 

“ Oh ’ never did the dark-sonl’d Atheist stand, 

And watch the broakerfl boiling on tbo strand, 

And, while Creation stagger’d at his nod, 

Mock the dread presciico of the mighty God ’ 

Wo hear Him in the wnnd-li caved ocean’s roar, 

ITurling lur billo'wy crags upon the shore , 

Wc licar Him m tliu not of the blast, 

And shake, while rush the raving whirlwinds past * ” 

Tf Mr Robert Montgoinoiy’s genius were not far too free and 
jiHpunig to lx* sUtukled by tlio rules of sjuilax, we should sup- 
po^e that it 18 at the nod of the Atfftist that creation staggers 
Jiut Mr Robert MontgnmerVs reiiders must take suchgiain- 
mai as ilun can gc't, and be thankful 

A fev\ more lnu*s bung us to anothci instance of unprofit- 
able theft SSii "Waltor Scott has these lines in the Lord of 
the Isles • 

‘‘ The dew that on tlio violet lies, 

Mocks the dark lustre of thine ejes ” 

This IS piott}^ taken separately, and, as is always the case 
Avitli the good tilings of good wi iters, much prettier in its 
place than can even be conceived by those who see it only 
detached from the context. Now for Mr Montgomery 

And the bright dew-hond on the bramble lies, 

Like lu|tiid rapture upon beauty’s eyes ” 

Tlie comparison of a violet, bright with the dew, to a woman’s 
eyes, is a^s perfect aa a comparison can be Sir Walter's 
hues are part of a song addressed to a woman at daybreak, 
when the violets are bathi^ in dew : and the companson is 
therefore peculiarly natural and gniceful Dew on a bramble 
IS no more like a woman's eyes than dew aji3rwhere else. 
There is a very pretty Eastern Ulc of which the fate of pla- 
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gianstB often remmda us. Tlie slave of a magician saw Ins 
master wave ins wand, and hea-rd him give orders to the spi- 
rits who arose at the summons. The slave stole the wand, 
and waved it himself in the air , but he had not observed that 
his master used the left hand for that purpose. The spirits 
thus irregularly summoned tore the thief to pieces msteaxl of 
obeying his orders There are very few who can safely ven- 
ture to conjure with the rod of Sir Walter, and Mr. Robert 
Montgonieiy is not one of them. 

Mr Campbell, m one of his most pleasing pieces, has this 
hne, 

“ The sentinel stars set their watch m the sky ” 

The thought is good, and has a very striking propriety where 
Mr Campbell has placed it, ui the mouth of a soldier telling 
his dream But, though Shakspeare assures us that every 
true man’s apparel fits your thief,” it is by no means the case, 
as we have already seen, that every true jioet’s similitude fits 
your plagiarist Let us see how Mr Robert Montgomery 
uses the image 

“ Yc quenchless stars * sn eloquently hi ighl, , 

Untroubled scuitnes of the shadowy night, 

While half the world is lapp’d m do^^^^y dreams, 

And round the lattice creep }our midmglifc beams, 

How succt to gaze upon your pl.icid eyes, 

In lambent beauty looking fiom the skies ” 

Certainlj’ the ideas of eloquence, of untroubled repose, of 
placid eyes, on the lambent beauty of which it is sweet to 
ga/c, harmonize admirably with the idea of a sentiy 

Wc would not be understood, hoivever, to say, that Mr. 
Robert Montgomery cannot make similitudes for hiiiiself A 
very few lines farther on, we find one which has every maik 
of onginahty, and on which, we will be bound, none of the 
poets whom he has plundeied will ever thmk of making 
reprisals 

“ The soul, aspiring, pants its source to mount, 

As streams meander level with then fount ” 

We take this to be, on the whole, the worst similitude in 
the world. In the first plaoe, no stream meanders, or can 
possibly meander, level with its fount In the next place, jf 
streams did meander level with their founts no two motions 
can be less like each other than that of meandermg level and 
that of mountmg upwards. 
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We have then an apostrophe to the Deity, couched in terms 
which, m any writer who dealt m meanings, we should call 
profane, but to which we suppose Mr Robert Montgomery 
attaches no idea whatever. 

“Yea * pause and think, within one fleeting hour, 

How vast a universe obeys Thy power , 

Unseen, hut felt, Thine interfused control 
Woiks in each atom, and pervades the whole, 

Expands the blossom, and erects the tree, 

Conducts each vapour, and commands each sea, 

Reams in f‘fieh ray, bids wliiilwmds bo unfurl’d, 

Uniula tlio thunder, and upheaves a world ' 

No fiuld-pieaeher surely ever carried his irreverent famili- 
arity HO tdi as to bid the Supreme Being stop and think on the 
importance of the interests which are under his care Tlie 
grotesque indecency of such an address tlirows into shade 
the Huboidinate absurdities of the passage, the unfurlnig of 
whirlwinds, the iinrolhng of thuiidei, and the upheaving of 
woi Ids 

Then comes a canons specimen of our poet’s Enghsh — 

‘^Yet not alone creMted i calms engage 
Thy tiiuHlcss wisdom, giand, ])iimc\al sage * 

Eoi all tin ihioiiL^iiig wots io lift' alhc'd 
Thy UK ity teiii])ors, and Tliyr cares provide ” 

Wo should be glad to know wliat the word ^‘Eor” means 
hero If it IS a pKqiosition, it makes nonsense of the words, 
“■ 'Diy mei oy tem[)ers ” If it is an adv(ab, it makes nonsense 
of the 'words, “ Tli} cares lu’ov'ido ” 

Tlieso h(‘auti('s we have taken, almost at random, from the 
firbt paid, of the poem The second part is a senes of de- 
**Lriptions of various events, a battle, a murder, an execution, 
a mania go, a funeral, and so forth Mr Robert Montgomery 
tt'nn mates each of those descriptions b;y assnrmg us that the 
Deity wiLs present at the battle, murder, execution, marriage, 
or Iniuaal lu question And this proposition, which might 
l>e safely predicated of every event that ever happened or ever 
will happen, forms the only hnk which connects these de- 
scriptions with the subject or with eax^h other 

How ihe doscnidions are executed our readers are pro- 
bably by this tune able to conjecture The battle is made 
up of the battles of all ages and nations '""red-mouthed 
lannons, uproanng to the clouds,” and “hands graspmg 
firm the glittering shield ” Tlie only militaiy openitions of 
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which this part of the poem reminds us, are those which re- 
duced the Abbey of Quedhnburgh to submission, the Templar 
with his cross, the Austrian and Prussian grenadiers in full 
uniform, and Curtius and Dentatus with their battering-ram 
We ought not to pass unnoticed the slam war-horse, who 
will no more 

“ Roll his led eye, and rally for the fight 

or the slain wamor who, while ‘‘ lying on his bleedmg breast,” 
contrives to “ staie ghastly and grimly on the skies ” As to 
this last exploit, we can only say, as Dante did on a similar 
occasion, 

“ Forse per forza gia di’ parlasia 
8 l htravolse cosi iilciiii del tutto 
Ma lo nol vidi, no credo che sia ** 

The tempest is thus described 

“ But lo I aiound tlio marfeli’lliiig clouds unite, 

Like thick battalions halting for the fight, 

The sun sinks ba<.k, the tempest spirits swoop 
Fierce through the an, and lluttci on the deep 
Till from ilion cavcins rush the maniac blasts, • 

Tear the loose sails, and split the cieaking masts, 

And the lash’d billows, rolling m a tiiuii, 

Rear their white heads, and race along the mam * ” 

What, we should like to know, is tlie difference between the 
two operations winch Mi Robert Montgomery so accurately 
distinguishes fiom each other, the fierce sweeping of the 
tempest-sjnrits through the air, and the rushing of the maniac 
blasts from their caverns And why docs the former opeia- 
tion end exactly when the latter commences H 

We cannot stop over each of Mr Robert Montgomery s 
descriptions We luive a shipwrecked sailor, who ‘visions 
a viewless temple in the air a murderer who stands on a 
heath, “with ashy lips, in cold convulsion spread,” a pious 
man, to whom, as he lies in bed at night, 

“ The panorama of past life appears, 

Warms his pure mind, and melts it into tears 

a traveller, who loses his way, owing to the thickness of the 
“cloud-battalion,” and the want of “heaven-lamps, to beam 
their holy light ” We have a description of a convicted 
felon, stolen from that incomparable passage m CrabbeV 
Borough, which has made many a rough and cynical r(‘ad(‘r 
cry like a child We can, however, conscientiously declare 
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that personfl of the most excitable sensibility may safely ven- 
ture upon Mr, Robert Montgomery's version. Ihen we have 
the ‘‘poor, mindless, pale-faced maiuac boy,” who 

“ Rolls his vacant eye, 

To greet the glowing fancies of the sky ” 

What ar(‘ the glowmg fancies of the sky? And what is 
the meaning of the two lines which almost immediately 
follow ? 

A soulless thing, a spirit of the woods, 

IIo loves to communo with the fields and floods ” 

TIow enn a soulless thing be a spirit? Then comes a pane- 
g>ric on the Sunday A baptism follows, after that a mar- 
ntige . and wc then proceed, in due course, to the visitation 
ol the sic k, and the burial of the dead 

Often as Death has been personified, Mr. Montgomery has 
found Honiethiiig new to say about him 

“ 0 Death * thou dreadloss vanquisher of earth, 

The Elements slirank blasied at thy birth * 

(^ireciing round the woild like tempest wind, 

‘'Martyrs before, and victims strewM behind, 

Ages on ages cannot grapple flicc, 

Dtaggiiig the world into eternity • ” 

[f there be any one line in this jiassage about which we are 
more in the dark than about the rest, it is the fourth Wliat 
the diJlbience may be between the victims and the martyrs, 
and why tlie martyrs are to lie before Death, and the victims 
behind liim, are to us great mysteries 

We now come to the third part, of which we may say with 
honest Cassio, ‘‘Why, this is a more excellent song than 
the other ” Mr Robert Montgomery is very severe on the 
luhdels, and undertakes to prove, that, as he elegantly ex- 
pi esses it, 

“ One great Enchanter helmed the harmonious whole '* 

Wliat an enchanter haa to do with helming, or what a helm 
Inis to do with harmony, he does not explain. He proceeds 
with his argument thus • 

“ And dure men dream that dismal Chance has framed 
All tliat the eye pt^rccivcs, or tongue has named , 

The spacious world, and all lU wonders, bom 
Designless, self-created, and forlorn , 

Like to the flo&liing bubbles on a stream. 

Fire from the cloud, or phantom m a dream ?'* 
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We sheuld be sorry to stake our faith m a higher power on 
Mr. Robert Montgomery’s logic. He informs us that light- 
nmg is designless and self-created. If he can believe this, 
we cannot conceive why he may not believe that the whole 
universe is designless and self-created. A few lines before, 
he tells us that it is the Deity who bids “ thunder rattle from 
the skiey deep ” IIis theory is therefore this, that God made 
the thunder, but that the lightning made itself 

But Mr Robert Montgomery’s metaphysics are not at pre- 
sent our game. He proceeds to set forth the fearful effects 
of Atheism 

“ Then, blood- stain’d Murder, bare thy hideous arm, 

And thou, Robellion, welter in thy storm 
Awake, yo spirits oi avenging ciime , 

Burst from your bonds, and battle with the time * " 

Mr Robert Montgomery is fond of personification, and 
belongs, we need not spy, to that school of poets who hold 
that nothmg more is necessary to a personification in poetry 
than to begin a word with a capital letter Murder may, 
without impropriety, bare her arm, as she did long ^go, m 
Mr Campbell’s Pleasures of Hope But what possible motive 
Rebellion can have for weltering in hei storm, what avenging 
crime may be, who its spirits may be, why they should burst 
from their bonds, what their bonds may be, why they should 
battle with the time, what the time may be, and what a 
battle between the time and the spirits of avenging ciimc 
would resemble, wo must confess ourselves quite unable to 
understand 

“ And here let Memory turn her tearful glanco 
On tlio dark liorroi s of tumultuous Piaiice, 

When blood and blasphemy dehlcd her land, 

And fierce Rebtlhou shook Lei savage hand ” 

Whether Rebelhon shakes her own hand, shakes the hand of 
Memory, or shakes the hand of France, or what any one of 
these three metaphors would mean, we know no more than 
we know what is the sense of the following passage . 

“ Let the foul orgies of infuriate crime 
Picture the raging havoc of that time, 

When leagued Rebellion march’d to kindle man, 

Fright m her rear, and Murder m her van 

And thou, sweet flouer of Austria, slaughtei’d Queen, 

Who dropp’d no tear uj>on the dreadful scene, 
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WTien gnusli’d the life-blood from thme angel form, 

Ati/^ martyr’d beauty pensb’d in tlie storm, 

Once worshipped paragon of all who saw, 

Thy look obedience, and thy smile a law ” 

What IS the distinction between the foul orgies and the raging 
havoc which the foul orgies are to picture ? Why does Fnght 
go behind liebelhon, and Murder before? Why should not 
Murder tall bclimd !^ight? Or why should not all the three 
walk abr(*ast? We have read of a hero who had 

“Amazement m Lis van, -wil^h flight combined, 

And Sorrow’s faded form, and Solitude behind ” 

Gray, wo suspect, could have given a reason for disposing 
flu* allegorical attendants of Edward thus But to proceed, 
“Flower of Austria’’ is stolen from Byron. ‘‘Dropp’d” is 
false English “ Perish’d m the storm” means nothing at 
all; and “tliy look obedience” means the very reverse of 
what Mr Robert Montgomery intends to say 

Our poet then proceeds to do^nonstrate the immortality ot 
I he soul 

“ And slinll ilic Roul, the fount of rca&on, die, 

AVlicn dusi luul d.irknesg round its temple he ^ 

Did God briiitlic in it no ethcieal fire, 

l)j(iil( ss and quem Idess, though the breath expire 

T’hc soul IS a fount .iin , and therefore it is not to die, though 
<lust and darkness lie round its temijlc, because an ethereal 
fire has been breathed into it, winch cannot be quenched 
though its breath cx2ure Is it the fountain, or the temple, 
that breathes, and has lire bieathed into it? 

Mr Montgomery apostrophizes the 

“ Immortal beacons, — spirits of the just,” — 

and describes their employments in another vrorld, which are 
io be, it seems, bathing m light, hearing fiery streams flow, 
and iiding (ui living cars of lightning Tlie deathbed of the 
sceptic IS desciibod with what we suppose is meant for energy 
We then ha\e the deathbed of a Chnstian mode as ndiculous 
false iinagor} and false Enghsh can make it But this is 
not enough The Day of Judgment is to be described, and a 
roanug cataract of nonsense is poured forth upon this tre- 
mendous subject. Earth, we axe told, is dashed mto Eternity 
I^lnlaco blazes wheel round the horizon, and burst into bright 
wizard phantoms. Rating hurricanes unroU and whirl quiv- 
ering fire^cloiuls The white waves gallop Shadowy worlds 
career aixiund The icd and raging eye of Imagmation is 
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then forbidden to pry further. But further Mr. Robert Mont- 
gomery persists in prying. The stars bound through the 
airy toar The unbosomed deep yawns on the ruin. The 
billows of Eternity then begin to adyanee. The world glaiea 
ui fiery slumber. A car comes forward driven by hving 
thunder. 

CTeation eliudders with subhme dismay, 

And in a blazing tempest whirls away 

And this IS fine poetry * This is what ranks its writer with 
the master-spirits of the age ^ This is what has been de- 
scribed, over and over agam, in terms winch would require 
some qualification if used respecting Paradise Lost ! It is too 
much that this patchwork, made by stitching together old 
odds and ends of what, when new, was but tawdry frippery, is 
to be picked ofi the dunghill on which it ought to rot, and to 
be held up to admiration as an inestimable specimen of art. 
And what must we think of a system by means of which verses 
lilcG those which we have quoted, verses fit oiil;y for the poet’s 
corner tf the Morning Post, can produce emolument and 
fame The circulation of this wTiter’s poetry has beex greater 
tliari that of Southey’s Roderick, and beyond all comparison 
greater than that of Cary’s Dante or of the best works of 
Coleridge Thus encouraged, Mr Robert Montgomery has 
favouicd the pubhc with volume after volume We have 
given so much >space to the examination of his first and most 
jjoptdar performance that we have none to spaie for his Uni- 
versal Prater, and Ina smaller poems, winch, as the puffing 
journals teU us, would alone constitute a sufficient title to 
literary immortality. We shall pass at once to hia last pub- 
lic aiion, entitled {Safan 

This poem was ushered mto the world with the usual roar 
of acclamation But the tiling was now past a joke Pre- 
tensions so unfounded, so impudent, and so successful, had 
aroused a spirit of resistance. In several magazines and re- 
views, accordingly, Satan has been handled somewhat roughly, 
and the arts of the puffers have been ejsposed with good sense 
and spirit We shall, therefore, be very concise 

Of the two poems we rather prefer that on the Omnipre- 
sence of the Deity, for the same reason which induced Sir 
Thomas More to rank one bad book above another Marry, 
this IS somewhat This is rhyme. But the other is neither 
rhyme nor reason ” Satan is a long soliloquy, which the Devil 
pronounces m five or six thousand lines of bad blank verse, 

VOL V. C C 
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conooming geography, politics, newspapers, fashionable so- 
ciety, theatrical amuseiuents, Sir Walter Scott’s novels. Lord 
Byron’s poetry, and Mr Martin’s pictures The new designs 
for Milton have, as was natural, particularly attracted the at- 
tention of a pc'rsoiiago T^ho occupies so conspicuous a place in 
them Mr Mai tin must be pleased to learn that, whatever 
may be Ihongbi of those performances on earth, they give full 
satiRiaction lu Pandteinonium, and that he is theie thought to 
have lilt (;fl the hlien(‘8se8 of the various Thrones and Domina- 
tions \ery happily 

Tile Jiiotb.) to the poem of Satan is taken from the Book of 
Job ^V'hence coinest thou P PVoin going to and fro in 
the 0111*111, and walking up and down m it ” And certaudy 
]Vlr Koberi Mtmtgoinery has not failed to make his hero go 
to and fro, and walk up and down With the exception, how- 
ever, of this propensity to locomotion, Satan has not one 
Satanic (piality. Mad Tom had told us that “ the imnce of 
daikness is a gentleman but wo had yot to learn that ho 
IS a lesj^ectable and pious gentleman, whose principal fault is 
that he is souk ‘Hung of a twaddle and far too liberal of lus 
good advice That h.ippy change in his cliai actor which On- 
g(‘u aiitu ijiatcd, and of which Tillotson did not desiiair, seems 
to bo lapidl} taking x>liicc Bad habits are not eradicated m 
a inoiiRMit It IS not strange, therefore, that so old an offeiidei 
should now and then reLipse for a short time into wiong dis- 
position s But to give him his due, as the proverb rcconi- 
nieudM, we must sa} that he ahvays returns, after two or three 
lines of imj)i(‘t 3 % pieacliuig 8t}]e We would soiiously 

ail vise Mr Montgomery to omit or alter about a hundred lines 
in ditlereiit parts of tins laige volume, and to republish it 
under the name of ‘‘ Gabriel ” The reflections of which it 
consists would come less absurdly, os far as there is a moie 
and a less in extreme absuidit}^, fiom a good thiinfrom a had 
angel 

We can afford loom only for a single quotation We give 
one taken at ramloiu, neither worse nor better, as far as we 
can pei(’ei\e, than an} other equal number of lines m the 
iKK'ik Thiy Devil goes to the play, and moralises thereon as 
tollow s 

“ Music and Pomp Ihcir minglms^ spmt shed 
Around me , bounties in llitir clond-like robch 
Shine forth, — a scenic jiamdisc, it glares 
Intoxication through the reeling sense 
Of flush'd eipiwnient Tn the motley host 
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Three prime gradations may be rank’d the first 
To mount upon the wings of Sbakspeare’s mind, 

And win a flash of his Promethean thought, — 

To smile and weep, to shudder, and sicliievo 
A lound of passionate omnipotence, 

Attend the second, arc a sensual tribe, 

Convened to hear romantic harlots sing, 

On forms to banquet a lascivious gaze 
While the bijght perfidy of wanton eyes 
Through brain and spirit darts delicious fire 
The last, a throng most pitiful • who seem, 

With their corroded figuies, rayless glance, 

And deatli-like struggle oi decaying age, 

Like painted skeletons m charnel pomp 
Set loith to satirizo the human kind ' — 

How hue a prospect for demoniac view * 

‘ Crcatuies whoso souls outbalance worlds awake * ’ 
Metliuiks I hear a pitymg angel cry ” 

Here wo conclude Tf our remarks give pain to Mr Eobert 
Montgomery, wc are sorry foi it But, at whatever cost of 
pain to individuals, literature must be purified from this taint 
And, to show that we are n(ii actuated by any feelings of per- 
sonal enmity towards him, we hereby give notice that, as soon 
as any hook shall, by means of puffing, reach a second edition, 
our intention is to do unto the writer of it as we have done 
unto Mr Eobert Montgomery 
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MOOEE’S LIFE OF LOED BYRON (June, 1830) 

avd Jovrnah of Lo)d Byion , wdh NotUe^ of Jus Life By 
Tuomas Moore, Es(| 2 \ol3 4Lo London, 1830 

We have read this book with the greatest pleasure Con- 
Bidored merely as a composition, it deserves to be classed 
uinoiig the best Bpocniiens of English prose which our age has 
pioduced It contaniB, indeed, no single passage equal to 
two or three which we could select from the life of Sheridan 
But, as a wdiole, it le iinnicasiiiably superior to that woik 
The style is agreeable, clear, and manly, and when it rises 
into el()({U(mce, uses without eliori or ostcnialioii Nor is the 
niaitei inii^nor to the luanucr It would be difficult to name 
a hook whuOi (exhibits more kindness, fainicss, and modesty 
It h as endonil) U^eii ivritten, not for the purpose of showing, 
what, howevci, it often shows, how ivell its author can write, 
hut lor lh(» pujposc of viiidicatmg, as f«ir as truth will perinii, 
the niemoiy ol a celebrated man who can no longer \mduate 
hiinselt Mr Moore nc\er thrusts himself between Loid 
IB ion and the public With the strongest temptations to 
egotism, he has said no more about himself than the subject 
absolutely requned 

A gi eat pai-t, indeed the greater part, of these volumes, 
ceusisls cd‘ extracts from the Letters and Journals of Loid 
Bvioii, and it 18 difiicult to siioak too highly of the skill 
which has been shown in the selection and arrangement 
We will not say that wo have not occasionally remaiked in 
these twt) large cpiarlos an anecdote which should have been , 
oniithnl, u loiter which should have been suppressed, a name 
x\hi(‘b should luiM' been concealed by asterisks, or asterisks 
which do not answer the puipose ol concealing the name 
But if IS iinpos>ibh\ on a general suney, to deny that the task 
lias been executed with great judgment and great humanity 
T\lien we consider tJie life which Lord BiTon had led, his 
petulance, liis in itabihty, and his comiumiicativeues&, we 
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cannot but admire the dertenty with which Mr. Moore haa 
contrived to exhibit so much of the character and opinions of 
his friend, with so little pain to the feelings of the living. 

The extracts from the journals and correspondence of Lord 
Byron are m the highest degree valuable, not merely on ac- 
count of the information which they contain respecting the 
distmguished man by whom they were written, but on account 
also of their rare merit as compositions. The Letters, at 
least those which were sent from Italy, are among the best 
in our language They are less affected than those of Pope 
and Walpole , they have more matter in them than those of 
Cowper Knowmg that many of them were not written merely 
for the person to whom they were directed, but were general 
epistles, meant to be read by a large circle, we expected to 
hiid them clever and spirited, but deficient m ease. We 
loolced with vigilance for instances of stiffness in the language 
and awlnvardness m the transitions We have been agreeably 
disappointed , and we must confess that, if the epistolary stylo 
of Lord Byron was artificial, it was a rare and admirable 
instance of that highest art which cannot be distinguished 
from nature • 

Of the deep and painful inteiest which this book excites no 
abstract can give a just notion. So sad and dark a story is 
scarcely to be found in any work of fiction , and we are little 
disposed to envy the moralist who can read it without being 
softened 

The pretty fable by which the Duchess of Orleans illustrated 
the character of her son the Begent might, with little change, 
be applied to Byron All the fairies, saie one, hud been 
l)jd<len to his ciadle All the gossips had been profuse of 

then gifts One had bestowed nobility, anothei genius, a 
thud beauty The malignant elf who had been uninvited 
came last, and, unable to reverse what her sisters lud done 
for their favourite, had mixed up a curse with every blessing. 
In the rank of Lord Byron, in his understanding, in his cha- 
racter, m lus very person, there was a strange union of oppo- 
site extremes lie was born to all that men covet and admire. 
But m every one of those eminent advantages which he 
possessed over others was mingled something of misery and 
debasement. He was sprung from a house, ancient indeed 
and noble, but degraded and impoverished by a series of 
crimes and follies which had attamed a scandalous publn ity 
The kinsman whom he succeeded had died poor, and, but toi 
merciful judges, would have died upon the gallows The young 
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peer had great intellectual powers ; jet there was an nnBOtind 
part in his mind. He had. natiirallj a generous and feeling 
heart : but his temper was wayward and irritable. He had a 
head which statuaries loved to copy, and a foot the deformity 
of which tlie beggars in the streets mimicked. Distinguished 
at once by the strength and by the weakness of his intellect, 
affectionate jct perverse, a poor lord, and a handsome cnpple, 
he required, if ever man required, the firmest and the moat 
jiuliojoiis training. But, capriciously as nature had dealt with 
liim, the parent to whom the office of forming his character 
was intrusted was more capricious still She passed from 
paroxysms of rage to paroxysms of tenderness. At one time 
she stifled him with her caresses , at anothei time she insulted 
his deformity lie came into the world, and the world 
treated him as his mother had treated him, sometimes with 
fondness, sometimes with ciiielty, never with justice It in- 
dulged him without discrimination, and punished him withont 
discrimination He was truly a spoiled child, not merely the 
spoiled child of lus parent, but the spoiled child of nature, the 
spoiled child of fortune, the spoiled child of fame, the spoiled 
child of society Ilia first poems were received with a con- 
tempt whi'di, loeblo as they weie, they did not absolutely 
di'servo The x>oem which he published on his return from 
his travels was, on the oth(‘r hand, extolled fai above its 
merit At twenty-foui he found himself on the highest 
l>innaole of literary time, with Scott, Wordsworth, Southey, 
and a crowd of other distinguished writers beneath lus feet 
Thcie 19 scaicoly an instance in history of so sudden a rise to 
BO diy zy an eminence 

Kverjdlung that could stimulate, and everything that could 
gratify the ationgcst puqK3nsities of our nature, the gaze of a 
liuiulred drawing-rooms, the acclamations of the whole nation, 
the applause of applauded men, the love of lovely women, all 
this wmld and all the glory of it were at once offered to a youth 
io whom nature had given violent passions, and to whom 
education had never taught to control them. He lived as many 
men lue wlu) haie no similar excuse to plead for their faults 
But his coiuitrjmcii and Ins countrywomen would love him 
liud admire him. They ere resolved to see mhis excesses only 
the flash and outbicak of that same fiery mmd which glowed 
in his pixdrv Ho attacked rehgion , yet in religious circles 
his iJODie was mentnmcxl with fondness, and m many reh<^ioiis 
publications his works were oensui-od with singular tender- 
ness lie liuuixxmod the Pnnee Eegeut, jot he could not 
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alienate the Tones Every thmg, it seemed, was to be for- 
given to youth, rajik, and genius. 

Then came the reaction. Society, capncious m its indig- 
nation as it had been capncious in its fondness, flew into a 
rage witli its froward and petted darling. He had been wor- 
shipped with an irrational idolatry. He was persecuted with 
an irrational fury Much has been written about those un- 
liappy domestic occurrences which decided the fate of his 
life Yet nothing is, nothing ever was, positively known to 
the public, but this, that he quarrelled with hie lady, and that 
she refused to live with him There have been hints in 
abundance, and shrugs and shakings of the head, and Well, 
weU, we know,” and “We could an if we would,” and “ If we 
hst to speak,” and “ There be that might an they list ” But 
we are not aware that there is before the world substantiated 
by credible, or even by tangible evidence, a suigle fact indi- 
cating that Lord Byron was more to blame than any other 
man who is on bad t^rms with his wife The professional 
men whom Lady Byron consulted were undoubtedly of opinion 
that she ought not to live with her husband But it is 
to be remembered that they formed that oxunion, without 
hearing both sides We do not say, we do not mean to insi- 
nuate, that Lady Byion was in any respect to hlame We 
think that those who condemn her on the evidence which is 
now before the public are as rash as those who condemn her 
husband. We will not pronounce any judgment, we raniiot, 
even in our own minds, form any judgment, on a transaction 
whic li is so unpeifectly known to us It would have been well 
if, at ihe time of the separation, all those who knew as little 
about the matter then as we know about it now had shown 
that foibearance which, under such circmnstancea, is hut 
common justice 

We know no si>cctacle so rnliculous as the British public 
m one of its periodical fits of morality In general, elope- 
ments, divorces, and family quarrels, jjass with little notice. 
We read the scandal, talk about it for a day, and forget it 
But once in six or seven y^ears our virtue becomes outrageous. 
We cannot suffer the laws of religion and decency to be vio- 
lated We mush make a stand against vice We mustteacli 
libertines that the English people appreciate the importanc e 
of domestic ties Accordingly some unfortunate man, m no 
respect more depraved than hundreds whose offences have been 
treated with lenity, is singled out as an expiatory sacrifice If 
he ha« children, they are to be taken from him If lie has a 
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profession, lie is to be driven froin it* He is cut by the 
higher orders, and hissed by the lower. He is, in truth, a 
sort of whipping-boy, by whose vicarious agonies all the other 
transgressors of the samo class are, it is supposed, suflB.ciently 
chastised. We reflect very complacently on our own seventy^ 
and compare with great pride the high standard of monUs 
establiBhod in England with the Pansiaa laxity. At length 
our anger is satiated Our victim is ruined and heaxt-broken. 

And our virtue goes quietly to sleep for seven years more 
It IS clear that those vices which destroy domestic hap- 
pincHa ought to be as much as possible repressed. It is 
equally rienr that they cannot bo repressed by penal legisla- 
tion It IS therefore right and desirable that pubhc opinion 
should be directed against them But it should be directed 
Against them uniformly, steadily and temperately, not by 
sudden fits and starts There should be one weight and 
one measure. Decimation is always an objectionable mode 
of punishment. It is the resource of judges too mdolent 
Sind hasty to mvcstigate facts and to discrimmate nicely 
between shades of guilt It is au irrational practice, even 
when adopted by military tribunals. When adopted by the 
inbunal of public opmion, it is infinitely more irrational. 
It IS good that a certain porlioii of disgrace should constantly 
att(Mid on certaui bad actions But it is not good that the 
oJlendcrs should merely have to stand the risks of a lottery 
of iiifaniy, that nmety-nine out of every hundred should 
escape, luid that the hundredth, perhaps the most miiocent of 
thehundn^d, should pay for all We remember to have seen 
a moh assembled in Lincoln’s Inn to hoot a gentleman against 
wlioui Iho most oppressive pioceedmg known to the English 
law was then m progress He was hooted because he had 
been an luifaithful husband , as if some of the most popular 
mon of the age, Lord Nelson for example, had not been un- 
til lU if ul husbands. We remember a still stronger case W lU 

posteiity behove that, ui an ago m which men whoso gallan- 
tiies were universLilly known, and had been legally pi oved, 
tlUod &.ome of the highest offices m the state and m the army, 
piesidcd at the mi^dings of religious and benevolent institu- 
tions, wore the delight of every society, and the larountes of 
the multitude, a crowd of moralists went to the theatre, m 
order to pelt a poor actor for diaturbiug the conjugal felicity 
ot an alderman ? What there was m the circumstances either 
of the offender or ol the suftercr to vindicate the zeal of the 
audience, we could never conceive. It has never been sup- 
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posed that the aitijation of kn actor is peculiarly favourable 
to the rigid virtues, or that an alderman enjoys any special 
immunity from injuries such as that which on this occasion 
roused the anger of the public* But such is the justice of 
mankmd. 

these cases the punishment was excessive ; but the of- 
fence was known and proved. The case of Lord Byron was 
harder Tme Jedwood justice was dealt out to him. First 
came* the execution, then the investigation, and last of all, 
or rather not at all, the accusation. The pubhc, without 
knowing aiiythmg whatever about the transactions m his 
family, flow into a violent passion with him, and proceeded 
to invent stones which might justify its anger Ten or 
twenty different accounts of the separation, inconsistent with 
each other, with themselves, and with common sense, circu- 
lated at the same time What evidence there might be for 
any one of these, the virtuous people who repeated them 
neither knew noi cared For in fact these stones were not 
the causes, but the effects of the public indignation They 
resembled those loathsome slanders which Lewis Goldsmith, 
.and other abject libellers of the same class, were ui the habit 
of piiblishuig about Bonaparte , such as that he poisoned a 
gn’l with arsenic when he was at the military school, that he 
lured a grenadier to shoot Dessaix at Marengo, that he filled 
St Cloud with all the pollutions of Capreaj. There was a 
time when anecdotes hke these obtained some credence from 
persons who, hating the Ficncli emperor without knowing 
why, were eager to believe anythmg which might justify 
their hatred Lord Byron fared in the same way His 
countrymen were in a bad humour with him His writings 
and his character liad lost the charm of novelty He had 
been guilty of the offence which, of all offences, is punished 
most severely , he had been over-praised , he had excited 
too wiirrn an interest, and the public, with its usual justice, 
chastised him for its own folly. The attachments of the 
multitude bear no small resemblance to those of tlie wanton 
enchantress in the Arabian Tales, who, when the forty days 
of her fondness were over, was not content with dismissing 
her lovers, but condemned them to expiate, in loathsome 
shapes, and under cruel penances, the crime of having once 
pleased her too well. 

The obloquy which Byron had to endure was such as might 
well have shaken a more constant mmd. The ncwspapein 
were filled with lampoons. The theatres shook with ereent- 
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tions. He wha excluded from circles where he had lately 
been the observed of all observers All those creeping things 
that riot in the decay of nobler natures hastened to their re- 
past ; and they were right , they did after their kind It is 
not every day that the savage envy of aspiring dunces is 
gratified by the agonies of such a spirit, and the degradation 
of such a name 

The unhappy man left his country for ever. The howl of 
contumely followed him across the sea, up the Ehme, over 
the Alps, it gi'adually waxed fainter; it died away, those 
who had raised it began to ask each other, what, after all, 
was the matter about which they had been so clamorous, 
and wished to invite back the cnmmal whom they had just 
chased from tliein His poetry became more popular than 
it had ever been , and his complaints were read with tears by 
thousands and tons of thousands who had never seen his face 

He liad fixed his home on the shores of the Adriatic, in 
ihe most picturesque and interesting of cities, beneath the 
brightest of skies, and by the brightest of seas Censo- 
riousness was not the vice of the neighbours whom he had 
chosen , They weio a race corrupted by a bad g<ivernment 
and a bad lehgion, long renowned foi skill in the arts of 
Yiduptuousness, and tolerant of all the cajinces of sensuality 
lYom the public opinion of the country of liis adoption, he 
had nothing fo dread With the public opinion of the 
country of liis birtJi, ho uas at open war He plunged into 
wild ami despeiate excciiscs, ennobled by no goneroiia or 
fendei sentiment Fiom his Venetian liarani he sent foith 
\olmne aftei volume, full of eloquence, of wit, of pathos, of 
iibaldiy, and of bitter disdain His health sank under the 
efleets of Ins intemperance His hair fumed grey His 
iood ceased to iiouiisli him A hectic fever withered liim 
up, It seemed that his body and mind were about to perish 
together 

I^i.iin this wretched degradation he was m some measure 
rescued by a counoxiou, culpaVde indeed, yet such os, if it 
were judged by tbe standard of morality established m the 
country whori' he lived, might be called virtuous But an 
imagination polluted bv vice, a temper embittered by misfor- 
tune, and a frame habituated to the fatal excitement of in- 
toxication, jirc^outcd him from fully enjoying the htipjjiness 
which he might have derived from the purest and most tran- 
quil of his many attachments Midnight di”iuglits of ardent 
spirits and Rhenish vnnos had bf'giin to work the ruin of Ins 
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fine intellect. His verse lost mncli of the energy and con- 
densation which hoid distinguished it But he would not 
resign, without a struggle, the empire which he had exer- 
cised over the men of his generation, A new dream’ of am- 
bition arose before him , to be the chief of a hterary party , 
to be the great mover of an intellectual revolution ; to guide 
the pubhc mmd of England from his Italian retreat, as Vol- 
taire had guided the public mmd of France from the villa of 
Femey With this hope, as it should seem, he established 
the Liberal But, powerfully as he had affected the imagina- 
tions of his contemporaries, he mistook his own powers if he 
hoped to diiect their opmions, and he still more grossly 
mistook his own disposition, if he thought that he could 
long act UL concert with other men of letters The plan 
faded, and failed iglioininiously Angry with himself, angry 
with his coadjutors, he relinquished it, and turned to another 
project, the last and noblest ol his life. 

A nation, once the first among the nations, preeminent in 
knowledge, preeminent m military glory, the cradle of philo- 
so2)hy, of eloquence, and of the line arts, had been for ages 
bowed down under a ciuel yoke All the vices whicl^ oppres- 
sion generates, the abject vices ’wliieh it generates in those 
who submit to it, the ferocious vices which it generates in 
those who struggle against it, had dolormed the cha- 
racter of that miserable race The valour which had won 
the great battle of human civilisation, which had saved 
Europe, 'which had subjugated Asia, lingered only among 
pirates and robbeis The iiigeniihy, once so conspicuously 
displayed in every dcpaiim cut of physical and moral science, 
had been depraved uito a tnnid and ser\iie cunning On a 
sudden this degraded peojde had risen on tlicir oppressors. 
D IS com' tend need or betray ed l>y the surrounding x^otentates, 
they had found iii tltemsohes sometlmig of that which might 
well sux)j)ly the j)lacc of all foreign assistance, sometlung of 
the energy of their fatlicrs 

As a man of letters, Lord Byron could not but be interested 
111 the event ol this contest His political opinions, though, 
like all his opinions, unsettled, leaned strongly to’wards the 
side of liberty He had assisted the Italian insurgents with 
his purse, and, if their struggle against the Austrian govern- 
ment liad been prolonged, 'would pi obably have assisted them 
with Ills sword But to Greece be was attached by fjeciiliar 
ties He had when young resided m that country Much of 
his most splendid and popular poetry had. been inspired by lU 
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scenery and by its history. Sick of inaction, degraded in his 
own eyes by his piivato vices and by his hterary failures, 
pining for untried excitement and honourable distinction, he 
carried his exhausted body and his wounded spirit to the 
Grecian camp 

Ills conduct m his new situation showed so much vigour 
and good sense as to justify us in believing that, if his life 
had been prolonged, he might have distmguished himself as 
a soldier and a politician But pleasure and sorrow had done 
the woik of seventy years upon his dehcate frame The hand 
oi death was upon him he knew it , and the only wish which 
he uttered was that he might die sword in hand. 

This was domed to him Anxietj^, exertion, exposure, and 
those fatal stimulants which had become indispensable to him, 
soon 6 ti etched him on a sick bed, in a strange land, amidst 
st range faces, without one human being that he loved near 
liini There, at thirty-six, the most celebrated Englishman 
of the nineteenth century closed his biiUiant and miserable 
career. 

AVe cannot even now letiace those events without feeling 
something of what was fedt by the nation, when it was first 
kiiowni that the grave had closed ovei so iiiucli sorrow and so 
mueli glory , flometlung of what was felt by those who saw 
the lieaise, with its long tram of coaches, turn slowly north- 
ward, leaving bcdiind it that cemetery which had been coii'^e- 
natod by the dust ot so many gieat poet‘s, but ol which the 
doors weie closed j gainst all tliat leinaiaed of Bjtod We 
well lemombei that on that day, rigid moralists could not 
leti.nn from weeping lor one so joung, so lUustnons, so un- 
h.ip])}. gifted with such raio gitts, and tried by such strong 
tempi.itioiis It is uniiecessaiy to make any reBcctiuns 
The history carries its moral with it Oni age has indeed 
been fnnttul of -warnings to the eminent, and ot consolations 
to Ibo obHCuie TVo men have died within om recollection 
who, jit a time of lile ai< which many people have hardly com- 
pleted thiui education, had raised themselves, each mhis own 
department, to the height ol glory. One of them died ut 
LongwoiHl , the other at Missoloiighi. 

It IS always dilhcult to separate the literary character of a 
man who lives in oiu own time fiom his personal chaiacter 
It IS peculiarly difiitult to make this separation in the case of 
Byron Eor it is sc‘aree]y too much to say, that Lord 

ion no^e^ wrroto without aomo reterenco, direct or indirect, 
to himself. Hie intei^st excited by the events of liis life 
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mingles itself in our minds, and probably in the minds of al- 
most all our readers, with the interest which properly belongs 
to his works. A generation must pass away before it will be 
possible to form a fair judgment of his books, considered 
merely as books At present they are not only books, but 
relics We will however venture, though with unfeigned 
diffadence, to offer some desultory remarks on his poetry 
His lot was cast in the time of a great literary revolution 
That poetical dynasty which had dethroned the successors of 
Shakspeare and Spenser was, in its turn, dethroned by a i'ac(^ 
who represented themselves as heirs of the ancient line, so 
long dispossessed by usui’iiers The real nature of this revo- 
lution has not, we thmk, been comprehended by the great 
majority of those who concurred in it 

Wherein especially does the poetry of our times differ from 
that of the last century Ninety-nine persons out of a hun- 
died would answer that the poetry of the last century was 
curiect, but cold and mechanical, and that the i)octry of oiu 
time, though wild and irregular, presented f.ir more vivid 
images, and excited tlie passions far more stiniigly than that 
of Parnell, of Addison, or of Pope In the same nnfnnor we 
constantly hear it said, that the poets of the age of Elizabeth 
had far more genius, but far less correctness, than those of 
the age of Anne It seems to be taken for granted that there ' 
is some incompatibility, some antithesis between correctness 
and creative power We rather suspect that this notion 
arises meioly from an abuse of words, and that it lias been 
the p*Lrent of many of the fallacies which perjilux the science 
o^uiticism 

(Wliat IS meant by correctness in poetiy^ If by coriect- 
iLOBs be meant the confoiming to rules which have their 
foundation in truth and in the principles of human nature, 
then correctness is only another name for excellence If by 
correctness be meant the conforming to rules purely arbitrary, 
correctnesa may ha another name for dulness and absurdity J 
A writer who describes visible objects falsely and violates 
the propriety of character, a writer who makes the mountains 
“nod their drowsy heads” at night, or a d;yung man take 
leave of the world with a rant like that of Maximm, may be 
said m the high and just sense of the phrase, to write incor- 
rectly He violates the first groat law of his art His imi- 
tation IS altogether unlike the thing imitated Tim four 
poets who are most eminently free from incorrectness of tins 
description are Homer, Dante, Shakspeare, and Milton They 
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therefore, in one sense, and that the best sense, the most 
correct of poets. 

When it 18 said that Virgil, though he hod less gemus than 
Homer, was a more correct writer, what sense is attached to 
the word ( orrectness ? Is it meant that the story of the 
^neid IS developed more skilfully than that of the Odyssey ? 
that tlu' ftoman describes the face of the external world, or 
the emotions of the mind, more accurately than the Greek ? 
that the characters of Achates and Mnestheus are more nicely 
discnniinated, and more consistently supported, than those of 
Achilles, of Nestor, and of Ulysses The fact incontestably 
IS that, for every violation of the fundamental laws of poetry 
whitdi can be found in Homer, it would be easy to find twenty 
lu Virgil 

Troilus and Cressida is perhaps of all the plays of Shak- 
apeare that which is commonly considered as the most incor- 
rect Yet it seems to us infinitely more correct, in the sound 
sense of the term, than what aio called the most correct plays 
of the most correct dramatists Compare it, for example, 
with the Iphigtmie of Kacme We aic sure that the Greeks 
of Shak?ipeaie boai a fiir gi eater rcseniblance than the Greeks 
of lUeme to flu* real GrocOcs who besieged Tioy , and for this 
rtviBoii, that the Grei^ks of Sliakspeare aic human beings, and 
the Greeks of IhuMiie mere names, meic words printed m 
capitals at flie lumd of i>arn graphs of declamation Hacine, 
it IS tine, \\(.)uld lane shuddered at the thought of making 
a waiiinr at the siege of Tioy quote Aristotle But of what 
use IS it to avoid a single anachronism, when the whole play 
is one anachronism, the sentiments and phrases of Versailles 
ill the camp of Aulis ? 

In the sense lu which we are now using the word correct- 
ness, we think that Sir Walter Scott, Mr Wordsworth, Mr 
Coleridge, aic far more correct poets than those who are 
commonly extolled ns the models of conectness, Pope, for 
example, and Addison The single description of a moon- 
light night m Pope's Hiad contains more inaccuracies than 
can be found in all the Excursion There is not a single 
scene in Cato, in winch all that conduces to poetical illusion, 
aU the propriety of character, of language, of situation, is 
not more grossly violated than in any part of the Lay of the 
Last Minstrel. No man can jmssibly think that the Romans 
of Addison resemble the real Romans so closely as the moss- 
tn.x)j>ors of Scott resemble the real moss-troopers Wat 
Tialinn and William of Delomne are not, it is true, persons 
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of so much digruty as Cato. Bnt the dignity of tlie persons 
represented has as little to do with the correctness of poetry 
as with the correctness of painting. We prefer a gipsy by 
Reynolds to his Majesty^s head on a sign-post, and a Borderei 
by Scott to a Senator by Addison. 

In what sense, then, is the word correctness used by those 
who say, with the author of the Pursuits of Literature, that 
Pope was the most coiTcct of English Poets, and that next 
to Pope came the late Mr Grfforcl ? What is the nature ar?d 
value of that correctness, the praise of which is denied to 
Macbeth, to Lear, and to Othello, and given to Hoole’s 
translations and to all the Sea toman prize-poems ? We can 
discover no eternal nile, no rule founded in reason and in the 
nature of things which Shakspeare does not observe much 
more strictly than Pope But if by correctness be meant 
the conforming to a narrow legislation which, while lenient 
to the mala la sc, multiplies, without the shadow of a reason, 
the mala prohihita^ if by correctness be meant a strict atten- 
tion to certain ceiemoiiious observances, winch are no mores 
ossoiitial to poetry than etiquette to good government, or 
than the washings of a Pharisee to devotion, then, a&fturedly, 
Pope may be a moie correct poet than Shakspeare, and, if 
the code were a little alteied, Colley Cibber might be a more 
correct poet than Pope But it may well be doubted whether 
this kind of correctness be a nieiit, nay, whether it bo not an 
fibscklute fault 

It would be amusing to make a djge&t of the irrational laws 
which bad critics have fiamed for the government of poets 
First m cedebnt}" and iii absurdity stand the dramatic unities 
of i)lace and time No liuiuaii being has evei been able to 
find any thing that could, even by courtesy, be called an 
argument for these unities, except that they have been de- 
duced from the general j)racticc of the Gieeks It requires 
no very profound examination to discover that the Gieek 
dramas, often admirable as compositions, are, as exhibitions 
of human character and human life, far inferior to the English 
plays of the age of Elizabeth Every scholar know^s that the 
dramatic part of the Athenian tragedies was at hrst subordi- 
nate to the l3rncal part It would, therefore, have been little 
less than a miracle if the laws of the Athenian stage had 
been found to suit plays in which there was no chorus All 
the greatest masterpieces of the dramatic art have been com- 
posed m direct violation of the unities, and could never have 
been composed if the miities had not been viokitoJ It is 
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clear, for example, that aach a character as that of Hamlet 
could pever have been developed withm limitB to which 
Alfien confined himself Yet such was the reverence of 
hteraiy men during the last century for these unities that 
Johnson who, much to his honour, took the opposite side, 
was, 08 he says, ‘‘frightened at his own temerity,” and 
“ afraid to stand against the authorities which might be pro- 
duced against liim ” 

There are other rules of the same kind without end 
“ Shakspeare,” says Rymer, “ ought not to have made 
Othello bJ-tck, for the hero of a tragedy ought always to 
be white’' “Milton,” says another critic, “ought not to 
have taken Adam for his hero , for the hero of an epic poem 
ought always to be victorious ” “ Milton,” says another, 

“ ought not to have put so many similes into his first book , 
lor the first book of an epic poem ought always to be the 
most anadornod. There axe no similes in the first book of 
the Iliad ” “ Milton,” says another, “ ought not to have 

placed m an epic poem such lines as these — 

“ ‘ Wlnlc thiiH I called, and stiayed I knew not whither ’ ” 

And wliy not^ The critic is ready with a reason, a lady’s 
itMison, “ Such lines,” says ho, “ are not, it must be allowed, 
ur4»leasuig to the ear, but the redundant syllable ought lo 
be confined to the drama, and not admitted into epic poetry ” 
AlS to the ledundant syllahle in lieioic rhyme on serious sub- 
p'cts, it has been, from the time of Pojic downwaid, pio- 
bCTibed by the general consent of all the correct school. No 
magazine would liave admitted so incorrect a couplet as that 
of Diayton, 

“ As when wo lived untouch’d with these disgraces, 

"When us oui kingdom was om dear embraces ” 

Another law of heroic rhyme, which, fifty years ago, was 
con'iidered as fundamental, was, that there should be a pause, 
a comma at least, at the end of every couplet It was also 
piovahnl that there should never be a full stop except at the 
end of a lino Well do we remember to have heard a most 
correct pidge of poetry revile Mr, Rogers for the m correct- 
ness of that most sweet and gi-aceful passage, 

“ Such EiTiof was ours, — it sconT^ hut yesterday, 

Wlion m thy pnmo, wishing so much to stay, 

’Twivs thiiH',* Mana, ihuio witluuit a sigh 
At midmght lu ii sistoi’ts anus to die 
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Oh thou werfc lorelj ; lovely was thy frame, 

And pur© thy epant ^ from heaven it came 
And when recalled to join the blest above 
Thou diedst a victmi to excoeding love, 

Nursing the young to health In happier hours, 

When idle Fancy wove luxuriant flowers, 

Once in thy mirth thou badst me write on tliee , 

And now I >>rite what thou shalt ne\er see ” 

Sir Roger Newdigate is fairly entitled, vre think, to be 
ranked among the great critics of this school He made a 
law that none of the poems written for the prize which he 
established at Oxford should exceed fifty lines This law 
seems to us to have at least as much foundation m reason as 
any of those which we have mentioned , nay, much more, foi 
■(he world, we believe, is pretty well agreed in thinking that 
the shorter a prize-poem is, the better 

Wo do not see why we should not make a few more rules 
of the same kind, why we should not enact that the number 
of scenes in every act shall be three or some nmltiple oi 
three, that the number of lines in every scene shall be an 
exact square, that the dramatis person ce shall nevei Ibe moie 
or fewer than sixteen, and that, m heroic rhymes, every 
fliii'ty-sixth line shall lia\e twelve syllables If we were to 
lay down rhese canons, and to call Rope, Goldsmith, and 
Addison inconoct writers for not having complied with our 
whims, wo should act precisely as those critics act who find 
iiicoiTectnoss in the magnificent imagery and the varied 
music of Coleridge and Shelley 

The correctness which the last century prized so nnicli re- 
sembles the correctness of those pictures of the gaideii of 
Eden which we see in old Bibles We liave an exact square, 
('ticlosod by the rivers Pison, Gihon, Hiddekel, and Eaphiates, 
oacli ■with a convenient bridge in the centre, rectangular 
beds of flowx^rs, a long canal, neatly bricked and railed in, the 
tiec of knowledge, cbpped like one of the limes behind the 
Tiiilleiies, standing in the centre of the grand alley, the snake 
twmed round it, the man on the right hand, the woman on 
the left, and the beasts drawn up m an exact circle round 
them In one ^ense the picture is correct enough Tliat is 
to say, the squaies are correct, the circles are correct, the 
man and the woman are in a most correct line with the tree , 
and the snake forms a most correct spiral 

But if there ■w^ere a painter so gifted that he could place on 
the canvass that glorious paradise, seen by the interior eye of 
VOL v D n 
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him whose outward sight had failed with long watching and 
labouring for liberty and truth, if there were a pamter who 
could set before us the mazes of the sapphire brook, the lake 
with its fringe oi lujrlles, the flowery meadows, the grottoes 
overhung by \ in os, the forests shining with Hespenau fruit 
and with ilu‘ plumage of gorgeous birds, the massy shade of 
that niiptad bower wluch showered down roses on the sleeping 
lovers, what should we think of a connoisseur who should tell 
ns that tins painting, though finer than the absurd picture in 
the old Jhlde, was not so correct ? Surely we should answer. 
It lb bf)th fill 01 and more correct ; and it is finer because it is 
Tn(»T e eoi roct It is not made up of correctly drawn diagrams , 
but ]t IS .1 eoirect painting> a worthy representation of that 
nliicli it js intended to reproHont 

It IS nut 111 the fiiu* arts alone that this false correctness is 
pi i/od b> 11 arrow -nil Tided men, by men who cannot distinguish 
lueans lioui ends, or wYial is accidental from what is essential 
M Jouidiiin adnihed Lonectnossm fencing “You had no 
business fu liit me IIkui. Yon must never thrust in quart till 
>(»u ha\e till list 111 lieiee ” M. Tomes liked correctness in 
nu‘du III* priu ti( “I stand u]> for Artemius That he killed 
his ]>.dient is jjI am enough But still he acted quite accord- 
ing to rule A man dead is a man dead , and there is an end 
the in litci Hut if rules are to bo brcfken, there is no say- 
ing what eoiis(U|iu*nLes niiiv follow^ ” We have heard of an old 
(termini , w lii> w as a i,^ieat .idinu er of correctness in mill- 

iard opeialuMis lie used b> revile Bonaparte foi spoilingthe 
seuniee ot wai, wbuh had been carried to such exquisite per- 
le( Inni by ISIaisliul Dauii In my youth we used to inarch 
and emintei man li .ill the summer without gaining or losing 
a square h'agiu\ and then we wont into winter quaiters And 
now euuies an ignorant, ]iot-lic‘adt‘d >oung man, who flies 
about tiom Boulogne to Uhn, and from Uhu to the middle of 
MoiaM.i, und light a battles iii December The whole system 
ol his tact us IS moiistiously lucoriect The world is of 
opinion, in spite <d cntieslike these, that the end of fencing 
is to hit, that the end of medicine is to cure, that the end of 
war IS coiiquei, and that those means are the most correct 
wliidi b(‘st ncionq»lish the ends 

And has poetry uo cud, no eternal and immutable prin- 
]>ootry, like heialdry, mere matter of arbitrary 
n'gulatiou^ The heralds tell us that certain scutcheons* and 
bearings d<mote certain conditions, and that to put colours 
oil colours, 01 nietuls on metals, is false blazonry If all this 
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were reversed, if every coat of arms m Europe were new 
fasliioned, if it were decreed that or should never be placed 
but ou argent, or argent but on or, tliat iHegitimacy should 
be denoted by a lozenge, and widowhood by a bend, the new 
science would be just as good as the old science, because both 
the new and the old would be good for nothing The niuiii- 
niery of Portcullis and Rouge Dragon, as it has no other 
value than that which caprice has assigned to it, may well 
submit to auy laws which caprice may impose on it But it 
IS not so with that great imitative art, to the power of which 
all ages, the rudest and the most enlightened, bear witness 
Since its first great masterpieces were produced, everything 
that IS changeable in this world has been changed Civili- 
sation has been gamed, lost, gained again Religions, and 
languages, and fonns of government, and usages of piivate 
life, and modes of ihinking, all have undergone a succession 
of revolutions Every thing has passed awav but the great 
features of natuie, aud-the heait of man, and the miracles of 
that ait of which it is the ofiice to reflect back the lieai-t of 
man and the features of natui e Those two sti ange old poems, 
the wondei of ninety geneiations, still retain all their fresh- 
ness They still ( onunand the veneration of iniuds enriched 
by the literature of many nations and ages They are still, 
even in wretched translations, the delight of schoolboys 
Having survived ten thousand capricious fashions, having 
seen successive codes of criticism become obsolete, tlioy stiJl 
leniaiu to us, immortal with the mimortahty of truth, the 
same when xieruscd in the study of an English scholai, as 
when they weie first chanted at the banquets of the Ionian 
pi in CCS 

I'oetry is, as was said more than two thousand years ago, 
imitation It IS an art analogous m many respects to the art 
of ]^aiintuig, sculpture, and acting The imitations of the 
paiiitei, the sculptor, and the actor, are, indeed, within certain 
Jiiiiits, more perfect than those of the poet The machinery 
which the poet emplojs consists merely of words , and woids 
cannot, even wdien employed by such an artist as Homer or 
Dante, jireseut to the mmd images of visible objects quite so 
lively and exact as those which we carry away from looking 
on the works of the brush and the chisel. But, on the other 
hand, the range of poetry is infinitely wider than that of any 
other imitative art, or than that of all the other imitative arts 
together. The sculptor can imitate only form , the painter 
only form and colour , the actor, until the poet llim 
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With words, only form, colour, and motion Poetry holds 
the outer world in rommoii with the other arts The heart 
of man is the province of l>oetry, and of poetry alono The 
painter, the sculptor, and the actor can exhibit no more of 
human passion and character than that small portion which 
ovoi flows info the pj'esture and the face, always an imperfect, 
idhm a deceitful, sign of that which is within The deeper 
and more complex parts of human nature can be exhibited by 
means cd'^vouls alone Thus the objects of the imitation of 
poetrv aie the whole external and the whole internal universe, 
the fare ol nature, the vicissitudes of fortune, man as h(‘ is m 
hiniscdi; man as h(? appears in society, all things which really 
exisl, all things of which we can form an image in our minds 
)»\ conibiiiing together parts of things which really exi«?t. 
The domain of this imperial art is commensurate with the 
iimiginative faculty 

An art ('ssc'nlmliy imitative ought not surely to be subjected 
to rules which tend to make its imitations less perfect tlnm 
they otliei\use would be, and those who obey such rules 
ought to be called, not coTUH't, but incorrect artists The 
tine w!\y to judge of the rules by wdiich English poetry w’as 
go\erued dining the last century is to look at the efteets 
winch thov produced 

It w.is in 17 S 0 that Jolui'^on completed his Lives of tlie 
Poets lie tells us in that WHuk that, since the time ol 
l)r\den, Eiiglihli poetry had shown no tendency to relajjse 
into its oiig'iiial saiageuess, that its language had been re- 
lined, its lUimluTS tuned, and its bentiments unproved It 
may perhai>s be doubted whether the nation had any great 
leason to exult lu the lohucnionts and improve unents wdncli 
ga\c^ it Douglas for O I hello, and the Triumphs of Temper for 
Un‘ Faiiy Queen 

It was during the thirty yeaas wdncli precedc'd the appear- 
ance' ol Jiduison'a Lues that the diction and a c'lsihcation of 
English jKK'tiv weie, in tlie sense in which the word is coni- 
inoiih us( d, most coi lect Those tliii’tv }eais ai e, as lospects 
U0(di V the m(i^t dejdcnablc paid of our literary history They 
have' indeed \)e(pn'atbed to us scarcely am ]H>etr> which 
desenes to lu' k inemheied Tno or tliree lumdn*d lines of 
Giay, twi(‘e as mam ol Goldsmith, a few slan/as oi Beattie 
und Collins, a loi slioplies of !Mi'n m, and a it w clever pro- 
logues and lines weit" the ninstei pieces of this age cf con- 
sum nnite exc<dh'nei‘ Tliev may all bo printed in one vedume, 
and that volume would be b> no means a volume of extraor- 
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dinary merit. It would contain no poetry of the very highest 
class, and little which could be placed very high mthe second 
class. The Paradise Eegaaned or Comus would outweigh 
it all 

At last, when poetry had fallen into such utter decay that 
Mr Ha}1.ey was thought a great poet, it begjin to appear that 
the excess of the evil was about to work the cure Men 
became tiled of an insipid conformity to a standard which 
derived no aulhority from nature or reason A shallow 
criticism had taught them to ascribe a supei stitious value to 
the spuiious conectness of poetasters A deeper criticism 
brought them bavk to the true c<uroctness of the hist gicnt 
mastiUB Tlie (‘teiiial laws of jioctry regained their power, 
and the teiupoidrv f.isluoiis wIiilIi had superseded those law’s 
went atbu the wig ol Lovelace and the hoop of Olaiissa 

It was in a cold and bauen season that tln^ seeds of that 
ridi liaivest which wo have ie.ix)ed w^ere tiist sown While 
])oetry was every 3 ’eai becoming more feeble and more nieelia- 
nual, wlide ilie monotonous versiUcaljon wduch Pope had in- 
troduced, no longer ledeeined by his biilliant wit and liis com- 
X)a(lnr‘ss of e\i)i(‘s&ioii, xjalled on the ear of the x)ablic, the 
gieat wodrs of the old masters were every day atVacting 
inuie and more ol the adiiuiatioii which they deserved Tlie 
X)l!i 3 S of ShaL^jjeaie weie better acted, bettor edited, and 
bettor known than tlioy had ever been Our fine ancient 
ballads were again read with pleasure, and it became a 
fashion to imitate them Many of the imitations were al- 
togethei eoiiteniT>til>le But tlu^y sIiowcmI that men had at 
](‘aHt begun to admiic the excel tnice winch they could not 
lu.il A literal y revolution was evidently at hand There 
was a feimcnt iii the iiiiiuls of men, a \ague craving for 
sonn ‘thing new, a disposition to hail with chdight any thing 
which might at first sight we ai the ai^fjearance of originality 
A rcdorming age is always fciLle of imi>ostors The same 
excited state of jiublic feeling which produced the great se- 
I)aiation from the see of Rome produced also the excesses of 
the Anabaptists The same stii in the public mmd of Euro£)e 
which oveithrew the abuses of the old French government, 
pioduced the Jacohma and Thcox)hdanthropist9 Maepherson 
and Della Cnisca were to the true reformers of English poetry 
what Kinpperdoling was to Luther, or Clootz to Turgot The 
success of Chatterton’s forgeries and of the far more contemp- 
tible forgeries of Ireland showed that pcoxde had begun to 
love the old poetiy well, though not wisely. The public wad 
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never more disposed to believe stories without evidence, and to 
admire books without merit Any thing which could breali 
tlie dull monotony of the correct school was acceptable. 

The forerunner of the great restoration of our literature 
was Cowper His literary career began and ended at nearly 
the same tune with that of Alfieri A comparison between 
Alfieii and CNnvper may, at first sight, appear as strange as 
tliat wliK li n loyal Presbyterian minister is said to have made 
in I/P) lat^veim George the Second and Enoch It may 
that the gentle, shy, melancholy Calvinist, whose spirit 
]i,i(l Imm )i brolani by fagging at school, who had not courage 
in < ,1111 a Jivt lihood by reading the titles of bills m the House 
of Loids, and whose favourite associates weie a blind old 
l,id\ and an evangelical divine, could have nothing m common 
mill the haughty, aident, and voluptuous nobleman, the 
hoj Hc-)0(dvcy, th<‘ libertine, who fought Lord Ligonier in 
ilvde Park, and robbed the Pietendor of his queen But 
though the privates lives of these remarkable men present 
Btaicely any points of resemblance, their literary lives bear a 
close antilogy to each other They both found poetry in its 
lowest ptate of d(‘gradation, feeble, artificial, and altogether 
iieueless Tlu^y both possessed precisely the talents which 
fitted ilicnn for the task of raising it from that deep abase- 
iiuuit The y cannot, in strictness, be called great poets 
They had not m any very high dc'gree the creative power, 

“ The vision and iho f.iculty divine 

but they had great vigoui of thought, great warmth of 
feeling, and wlnit, in tlutr oirciiinstances, was above oil 
things luipoitant, a manliness of taste which approached to 
loiighness They did not deal in mechanical versification 
and cuiucntional }>hrases They wrote concerning things 
fhc thought of whu h set their hearts on fire , and thus what 
they yvrotc, eyeii when it wanted eiTry other grace, had that 
iniiuitable gincc* which fiiiicenty and strong passion impart 
b) the rudest and inoht homely compositions Each of them 
B(‘Ught foi in^^piration in a noble and atfectmg subject, fertile 
of iiuagi‘h which bad not yet been hackneyed Liberty was 
the muse' of Alfieri, Ileligion was the muse of Cowpc'r The 
same truth is found m their lighter pieces They were not 
among those who deprecated the seventy, or deplored the 
absence, of an unre*il mistress in melodious commonplaces 
Instead of ra\ lug about imaginary Chloc'S and Sylvias, 
CowjKjr wrote of Mrs Unwin’s knitting-needles The only 
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loTe-verses of AMeri were addressed to one whom he truly 
and passionately loved. "Tutte le nme amorose che seguono,” 
says he, “ tutte sono per essa, e ben sue, e di lei solameiite , 
poich^ mai altra donna per certo non canter5.*’ 

These great men were not free from affectation But then 
affectation was directly opposed to the affectation which 
generally prevailed Each of them expressed, in strong and 
bitter language, the contempt which he felt for the effeminate 
jxjetasters who weie in fashion both in England and in Italy 
Cowper complains that 

1 “ iRfanncr is all in all, wLate’cr is writ, 

Tho substitute toi genm*?, ta^^ir, and wit ” 

idle praised Pope yet he legretted that Pox)e had 

!Ma(le poctiy a meie moclianic art, 

And c%cry 'VNarblci had Ins tiiiK? by lioatt ” 

Allien speahs with similar soom of ilie tragedies of his pie- 
deceesors Mi cadevauo dalle main pci la laiiguide/za, tn- 
vialita e prolis&itd dei modi e del verso, senza pailare poi 
della snervatez/a dei pension Or perohe raai qiiesta noatia 
divina lingua, si niafathia anco, ed energica, ( feioco,^in bocca 
di Dante, dovia ella faisi oosi sbiadata ed ennuca nel dialogo 
ti agico 

To men thus side of the languid manner of their contem- 
poranes ruggednoss seemed a venial fauJt, or rather a jjositive 
merit In then hatred of meretricious ornament, and of 
what Cowper calls cioaniy smootluie&s,” they erred on the 
opposite Bide Their st)le was too austere, their versification 
too harsh It is not easy, howevar, to overrate tJio fiemce 
which they rendered to literature The intrinsic value of 
their poems is considerable But the example which thi'j set 
of rmitinj against an absurd system was invaluable The 
part which they pertonned was rather that of Moses than 
that of Joshua They oi>ened the house of lioridagc , bid 
they did not enter the promised land 

During the twenty years which followed the death of Cow- 
per, the revolution ui English poetry was fully consummated. 
None of the writers of this period, not even Sir Walter Scott, 
contributed so much to the consummatioii as Bord Byron. 
Yet Lord B3rroii contributed to it unwillingly, and with con- 
stant selfieproach and shame All his tastes and inclinations 
led him to take part with the school of poetry which was 
going out agamst the school which was coming in Of Popo 
himself he spoke with extravagant admiration He did not 
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venture directly to say that the httle man of Twickenham 
was a greater poet tlian SLakspeare or Milton; but he hinted 
pretty clearly that he thought so Of his contemporaries, 
scarcely any had so much of his admiration as Mr. Gifford, 
who, considered as a poet, was merely Pope, without Pope’s 
wit and fancy, and whose satires are decidely inferior m 
'Vigour and poignancy to the very imperfect juvenile perfor- 
mance of Lord Byron liimself He how and then praised 
Mr Wordsworth and Mr. (V)loridge, but ungraciously and 
without corduilitj When he attacked them, he brought his 
wholf^ soul to tlu work Of tlie most elaborate of Mr Words- 
woilh'fl poems he could find nothing to say, but that it was 
I Jumsy, and frowsy, and his aversion ” Peter Bell excited 
his siileen to suth a degree that he evoked the shades of 
Pope and Drydon, and demanded of them whether it were 
possible that such trash could evade contempt ? In his heart 
lie thought his own Pilgi image of Harold inferior to his Imi- 
tation ot Horace's Art of Pootiy, a feeble echo of Pope and 
Johnson This insipid peiforniance he repeatedly designed to 
jmblish, and was withheld only by the solicitations of his 
li lends ,He htis distinctly declared his approbation of the 
unities, the mosi absurd laws by whn h genius was ever held 
in seivitude In one of his woiks, we think in his letter to 
Ml Bowles, ho compares the poetry of the eighteenth cen- 
tury to the Parthenon, and that of the mueteenth to a 
Tuikish mosque, and boasts that, though he had assisted his 
contemporaries in building their grotesque and baibarous edi- 
lie had never joined them in defacing the remains of a 
chaster and more giaceful architectuie In another letter he 
compares the change which had recently passed on English 
poetry to the decay of Latin poetry after the Augustan age 
In the time of Pope, he tells his friend, it was all Horace 
with ns It IS all (31audian now 

For the great old niasters of the art he had no very en- 
thusiastic veneration In his letter to Mr Bowles he uses 
expressions which clearly indicate that he preferred Pope’s 
Hind to the origuial Mr Moore confesses that his friend 
was no verv feivent admirer of Shakspeare Of aU the poets 
of the first class, Lord Bpon seems to have admired Dante 
and Milton most Yet in the fourth canto of Childe Harold 
he jdaces Tasso, a wiiter nut merely inferior to them, but of 
quite a different order of mind, on at least a footing of equality 
with them Mr Hunt is, we suspect, quite correct in saying 
that Lord BjTon could see little or no 'merit in Spenser. 
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But Byron the cntic and Byron the poet were two very 
different men The effects of the noble writer’s theory may 
indeed often be traced in his practice. But his disposition 
led him to accommodate himself to the literary taste of the 
in which he lived , and his talents would have enabled 
him to accommodate himself to the taste of any age. Though 
he said much of his contempt for mankmdj and though he 
boasted that amidst the inconstancy of fortune and of fame 
he was all-sufScicnt to himself, his liteiary career indicated 
nothing of that lonely and unsocial pride which he affected. 
We cannot conceive him, like Milton or Wordsworth, defying 
tli(‘ criticisni ot Ins coutemjjorarips, retorting their scorn, and 
labonriiig on a poem m the lull assuiance that it would be 
unpopular, and in the full assurance that it would be im- 
inoital Ho has said, by the mouth of one of his heioes, in 
speaking of political greatness, that he must serve who fain 
would sway,’’ and this he assigns as a reason for not entering 
into political life He did not consider that the sway winch 
he had exercised m liteiatu're had been purchased by servitude, 
by the sacrifice of his own taste to the taste of the public 

lie was the oicatiiro of his age , and whenever he had lived 
ho would have been the creature of las age Under Charles 
the First Byion would have been more quamt than Dorme 
Under Cliailes the Second the rants of Byion’s rhyming plays 
would have pitted it, boxed it, and galleried it, with those of 
any Bayes or Bilboa Under George the First the monotonous 
sjiioothness of Byron’s vei sification and the terseness of his 
ex^nession would have made Pope himself envious 

As it was, he was ihe man of the last thirteen years of the 
eighteenth century, and of the hist twenty-throe yeais of the 
nineteenth centuiy He belonged half to the old, and half 
to the new school of poetry His personal taste led him to 
the former , liis thirst of praise to the latter , his talents were 
equally suited to both His fame ''vas a common ground on 
which the zealots of both sides, Gifford, for example, and 
Shelley, might meet. He was the representative, not of either 
literary party, but of both at once, and of their conflict, and 
of the victory by which that conflict was terminated His 
poetry fills and measures the whole of the vast interval through 
which our literature has moved since the time of Johnson 
It touches the Essay on Man at the one extremity, and the 
Excursion at the other 

There are several parallel instances in literary histoiy. 
Voltaire, for example, was the connecting link between the 
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France of Louis the rourteenth and the France of Louis the 
Sixteenth, between Racine and Boileau on the one side, and 
Condorcet and Beaumarciiais on the other. He, like Lord 
Byron, put himself at the head of an intellectual revolution, 
dreading it all the time, murmuring at it, sneering at it, yet 
choosing rather to move before his age in any direction than 
to he left behind and forgotten Dryden was the connecting 
link between the literature of the age of Janies the First, and 
the literature of the age of Anne. Oromasdes and Arimanes 
fought for him. Arimanes earned him ofP But hie heart 
was to the last with Oromasdes. Lord Byron was, in the 
same iiianner, the mediator between two generations, between 
two hostile poetical sects Though always sneering at Mr 
Wordsworth, he was yet, though perhaps unconsciously, the 
inteipietcr between Mr Wordsworth and the multitude In 
the Lyrical Ballads and the Excursion Mr. Wordsworth ap- 
j^eared as the high priest of a worship, of which nature was 
the idol No poems have ever indicated a more exquisite 
perception of the beauty of the outer world, or a moie pas- 
sionaU‘ love and reverence for that beauty. Yet they were 
]iot popidar , and it is not likely that they ever will be popular 
as the poetry of Sir Walter Scott is popular The feeling 
winch pervaded them was too deep for general sympathy 
Their style was often too mysterious for general comprehen- 
sion They made a few esoteric disciples, and many scoffers. 
Lord Byron founded what may be called an exoteric Lake 
school , and all the readers of verse in England, wo might say 
in Euiope, hastened to sit at his feet What Mr Wordsworth 
had said like a recluse, Loid Byron said like a man of the 
woild, with less profound feeling, but with more perspicuity, 
energy, and conciseness We would refer our readers to the 
last two cantos of Childe Harold and to Manfred, in proof of 
these observations 

TjOid Byron, like Mr Wordsworth, had nothing dramatic 
in Ills genius He was indeed the reverse of a great drama- 
tist, the very antithesis to a great dramatist All his cha- 
racters, Harold looking on the sky, from which hiR country 
and the sun are disappearing together, the Giaour, standing 
apart in the gloom ot the side aisle, and casting a haggard 
scowl from under his long hood at the crucifix and the cen- 
ser, Conrad leaning on his sword by the wjgich tower, Lara 
smiJing on the dancers, Alp gazing steadilf on the fatal 
cloud as it passes before the moon, Manfred wjandenng 
among the precipices of Berne, Azzo^^on the judgment-seat. 
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Ugo at the bar, Lambro fro-wnmg on the siesta of his daugh- 
ter and Juan, Cam presenting lus unacceptable offering, are 
pessentially the same The varieties are varieties merely of age, 
situation, and outward show If ever Lord Byron attempted 
to exhibit men of a different kind, he always made them either 
insipid or unnatural Selim is nothing. Boimivart is no- 
thing Don Juan, in the first and best cantos, is a feeble copy 
of the Page m the Marriage of Figaro Johnson, the man 
whom Juan meets in the slave-market, is a most striking 
failure How difierently would Sir Walter Scott have drawn 
a bluff, fearless Englishman, in such a situation ’ The por- 
trait would have seemed to walk out of the canvass 

Sardanapalus is more coarsely drawn than any dramatic 
l^ersoixage that we can remember His heroism and his 
effeminacy, his contempt of death and his dread of a weighty 
helmet, his kingly resolution to be seen in the foremost 
ranks, and the anxiety with which he calls for a. looking- 
glass, that he may be seen to advantage, are contrasted, it 
IB true, with all the pomt of Juvenal Indeed the hmt of the 
character seems to have been taken from what Juvenal says 
of Otho • 

“ Speculum cmlis sarcma belli 
Nimirum sum mi ducis est oc cider e Galbam, 

Et curare cutem summi constantia civis, 

Bedriaci in campo spolium aifectare Palati, 

Et prcssum m faciem digitis extenders panem 

These are excellent lines m a satire. But it is not the busi- 
ness of the dramatist to exhibit characters m this sharp anti- 
thetical way It is not thus that Shakspeare makes Prince 
Hal rise from the rake of Eastcheap into the hero of Shrews- 
bury, and sink again into the rake of Eastcheap It is not 
thus that Shakspeare has exhibited the union of effeminacy 
and valour in Antony A dramatist cannot commit a greater 
error than that of following those pointed descriptions of 
character m which satirists and historians indulge so much. 
It IS by rejectmg what is natural that satirists and historians 
produce these striking characters Their great object gene- 
rally 13 to ascribe to every man as many contradictory qualities 
as possible: aud this is an object easily attained By judicious 
selection and ||fdicious exaggeration, the intellect and the 
disposition o^^any human being might be described as being 
made up of nothing but startling contrasts. If the dramatist 
attempts to create a being answering to one of these descnp- 
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tioiL3, lie failf), because he reverses an imperfect analytical 
process He produces, not a inan^ but a personified epigram. 
Very eminent writers have fallen into this snare Ben Jon* 
son has given us a Ilermogenes, taken from the lively lines 
of Horace , but the inconsistency which is so amusing in the 
satire appears unnatuial and disgusts us in the play Sir 
Walter Scott Ijas committed a far more glaring error of the 
same land in the iiover of Peveril Admiring, as e\eiy 
judicious leader must admire, the keen and vigorous lim^s 
in wJneh Dr^dcri satirised the Duke of Buckingham, Su 
W.dt(‘r attein]itrd to make a Duke of Buckingham to suit 
t]i(un, a real hviin^ Zimii, and he made, not a man, but th(3 
most uiotcsque of all monsters A writer who should at- 
ir?)i}>t to intioducc into a play or a novel such a Wharton as 
tli(‘ Wharton of Pope, or a Lord Heivey answeiingto Sporus, 
would fail ui the same manner 

But to leturn to Lord Byron, Ins women like lus men, 
are all of one hn^ed Haidce is a half-savage and girlish 
Julia , Julia is a civilised and inatiouly Haidee Leila is a 
wedd(‘d Zuleika, Zuleika a virgin Leila Gluliiare and Medoia 
appear to have been intentionally opposed to each other 
Yet the differenie is a difterciice of situation only A slight 
change of cueumstances would, it should seem, have sent 
Gulnare to the lute of Medora, and armed Medora with the 
daggei of Gulnaie 

f It is Iiaidly too much to say, that Lord Bjrron could 
exhibit only one man and only one woman, a man proud, 
moody, cpucal, with defiance on his blow, and miseiy in his 
hoai-t, a scoriKT of Ins kind, implacable in revenge, yet cap- 
able of deep find stiong affection a woman all softness and 
gentleness, loving to caiess and to be caiessed, but capable 
oi being transformed by j^assion into a tigress ) 

Esen those two characters, Ins only two 'characters, he 
could not exhibit dramatically He exhibited them in the 
m. inner, not of Sliakspeare, hut of Clarendon He analysed 
)tlioui , he made them analyse themselves , but he did not make 
(them show themselves We are told, for example, in many 
lines of groat force and spirit, that the speech of Lara was 
bitterly sarcastic, that he talked little of his travels, that if 
lie was much questioned about them, his answers became 
short, and his brow gloomy. But we have none of Lara’s 
sarcfistic sjieeohes or shoit answers. It is not thus that the 
great masters of human nature have portrayed human 
beings Homer never tells us that Nestor loved to relate 
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long stories about lus youth. Shakspeare never tells us that 
in the mind of lago every thing that is beautiful and endear- 
ing was associated with some filthy and debasing idea 
‘ It is curious to observe the tendency which the dialogue 
of Lord Byron always has to lose its character of a dialogue, 
and to become soliloquy The scenes between Manfred and 
the Chamois -hunter, between Manfred and the Witch of the 
Alps, between Manfred and the Abbot, are instances of this 
tendency. Manfred, after a few unimportant speeches, has 
all the talk to himself. The other interlocutors are nothing 
more than good listeners They drop an occasional question 
or ejaculation which sets Manfred qfi’ again on the inexhaus- 
tible topic of his personal feeliiigsy If we examine the fine 
passages in Lord Byron’s drama^ the description of Rome, 
for example, in Manfred, the desciiption of a Venetian level 
in Marino Fall or o, the concluding invective which the old 
doge pronoimces against Venice j(ive shall find that there 
13 nothing dramatic m these speeches^that they derive none 
of their effect from the character or situation of the speaker, 
.md that they would have been as fine, or finer, if they had 
been published as fragments of blank verse b\ Lo^d Byron. 
There is scarcely a speech in Shakspeare of which the same 
( ould be said Ko skilful reader of the plays of Shakspeare 
i. an enduie to see what are called the fine things taken out, 
under the name of Beauties” or of Elegant Extracts,” 
or to hear any single passage To be or not to be,” fin' ex- 
ample, quoted as a sample of the groat poet “ To be oi not 
to be” has merit undoubtedly as a composition It would 
have meiit if put into the mouth of a choius But its merit as 
a composition vanishes when compared with its merit as 
belonging to Hamlet It is not too much to say that the 
great plays of Shakspeare would lose less b}" being deprived 
of all the passages which are commonly called the fine pas- 
sages, than those passages lose by being read separately from 
fhe play This is perhaps the highest praise which can be 
given to a dramatist. 

On the other hand, it may be doubted whether there is, in all 
Lord Byron’s plays, a single remarkable passage winch owes 
any portion of its interest or effect to its connexion with the 
characteis or the action He has written only one scene, as 
far as we can recollect, which is dramatic even in manner, 
..the scene between Lucifer and Cam The conference is 
animated, and eoroh of the interlocutors has a fair shaie of 
it. But this scene, when examined, will be found to be a 
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confirmaticm of otir'Yeiiiaxkfl. It is ft dialogue only in forni. 
It 18 a soliloquy m essence It is in reality a debate earned 
on within one single unquiet and sceptical mind. The ques^ 
tions and the answers, the objections and the solutions, all 
belong to the same character 

A writer who showed so little dramatic skill m works 
professedly dramaiic was not likely to write narrative with 
dramatic effect Nothing could indeed be more rude and 
careless than the structure of his narrative poems. He 
seems to have thought, with the hero of the Rehearsal, 
tJint the plot was good for nothing but to bring in fine 
things Ills two longest woiks, Childe Harold .and Don 
Juan, ha\e no plan whatever Either of them might have 
heeii extended to any length, or cut short at any point. The 
state' in winch the Giaour appears illustrates the manner m 
which all Byron’s poems weie constructed They are all, like 
the Giaour, collectrious of fr^ments , and, though there may 
be no empty* spaces marFeJny asterisks, it is still easy to 
perceive, by the clnmsmess of the joining, where the parts 
for the sake of which the whole was composed end and 
begin, r 

It was in description and meditation that Byron excelled. 

Desciiptioii,” as he said in Don Juan, “ was his forte 
His maimer is indeed peculiar, and is almost unequalled . 
rapid, slcctchy, full of vigour , the selection happy , the 
strokes few and bolcH In spite of the reverence which we 
f('el for the genius or Mr. Wordsworth, we camiot but think 
that the minuteness of Ins descriptions often dimuushes 
their efiFect He has accustomed hunself to gaze on nature 
with the eye of a lover, to dweU on every feature, and to 
mark every change of aspect Those beauties which strike 
the must negligent observer, and those which only a close 
sittention discovers, aie equally familiar to him and are 
etiually proiniuent in his poetry. The proverb of old Hesiod, 
that half is often mmo flian the whole, is eminently appli- 
ciiblo to description The jiolicy of the Dutch, who cut down 
most of the precious trees in the Spice Islands, in order fxD 
liaise tlie value of what remained, was a policy which poets 
would do wcU to imitate It was a policy which no poet 
understood better than Lord Byron Whatever his faults 
might be, he was never, while his mind retained its vigour, 
accused of prolixity j 

{^is descriptions, great as was then intrinsic merit, derived 
their principal mterest from the feeling which always mingled 
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mtii them. He was himself the begmnihg, the middle, and 
the end, of all his own poetiy, the hero of every tale, the 
chief object in every landscape. Harold, Lara, Manfred, and a 
crowd of other characters, were universally considered merely 
as loose mcogmtos of Byron, and there is every reason to 
believe that he meant them to be so considered The won- 
ders of the outer world, the Tagus, with the mighty fleets of 
England ridmg on its bosom, the towers of Cmtra overhang- 
ing the shaggy forest of cork-trees and willows, the glaring 
marble of Pentelicas, the banks of the Ehme, the glaciers of 
Clarens, the sweet Lake of Leman, the dell of Egeria with 
its summer-birds and rustling lizards, the shapeless ruins ot 
Home overgrown with ivy and wall-flowers, the stars, the sea, 
the mountains, all were meie accessories, the backgi’ound to 
OM dark and melancholy figure j 
[Never had any writer so a command of the whole 

eloquence, of scorn, misanthropy and despair That Marah 
was never dry No art could sweeten, no draughts could ex- 
haust, its perennial waters of bitterness Never was there 
such variety in monotony as that of Byron From maniac 
laughter to piercing lamentation, there was not a single note 
of human anguish of which he was not master Year after 
year, and month after month, he continued to repeat that to 
be wretched is the destiny of all] that to be emmentlj 
wretched is the destiny of the eminent , that all the desires 
by which we are cursed lead alike to misery, if they are not 
gratified, to the misery of disappointment, if they are grati- 
fied, to the misery of satiety liis heroes are men who have 
ai lived by different roads at tlie same goal of despair, who are 
sick of life, who aic at war with society, who are supported 
m their anguish only by an unconquerable pnde resembling 
that of Prometheus on the rock oi of Satan in the burning 
marl, who can master their agonies by the force of their will, 
and who, to the last, defy the whole power of earth and 
lieaven He always described himself as a man of the same 
kind with his favourite creations, as a man whose heart had 
been withered, whose capacity for happiness was gone and 
could not be restored, but whose invincible spirit dared the 
worst that could befal him here or hereafter \ 

^How much of this morbid feeling sprangTrom an original 
disease of the mmd, how much from real misfortune, how 
much from the nervousness of dissipation, how much was 
fanciful, how much was merely affected, it is impossible for 
us, aJid would probably have been impossible for the most 
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mtitaate friends of Lord Byron, to decide. W hether there 
ever existed, or can ever exist, a person answering to the 
description which he gave of himself, may be doubted • but 
that he was not such a person is beyond all doubt. It is 
ndiculouB to imagine that a man whose mmd was really im- 
bued witl] scorn of Ins feUow-creatures would have published 
three or foiii boohs eveiy year in order to teU them so. or 
that a man who could say with truth that he neither sought 
Hyin])athy nor needed it would have admitted all Europe to 
h^^ai In^ larowoll to his wife, and his blessings on his child. 
Ill fJie second canto of Childe Haiold, he tells us that he is 
insensible to fame and obloquy 

“ 111 may such contest now the spirit move 
WIiilIi heeds noi keen reproof nor partial praise " 

Yet we Imow on the best evidence that, a day or two before 
he published these lines, he was greatly, indeed cliildislily, 
ohiiod by the cO^npliinents paid to his maiden speech in the 
lloxibe of Leads } 

We aio fa I, however, fiom thinking that his sadness was 
filt()getl¥3r feiniied He was naturally a man of great sen- 
sibility, lie Lad been ill educated, his feelings had been 
early exposed to sharp trials, he had been ciossed in liis 
boyish loYc , he had been iiioi titled by the failure of liis first 
lileiary ettorts, he was straitened in pecuniary circumstances, 
lie was iiiilortunate in his domestic relations , the public 
heated him with cruel injustice, his health and spirits 
RTilfered fioni his dissipated habits of life, he was, on the 
uliole, an unli.ippy man He early discovered that, by 
l)aiading Ins unhappiness before the multitude, he produced 
an immense sensation The world gave him every enconiage- 
nuait to talk about his mental sufierings The mterest which 
his first confessions excited induced him to affect much that 
ho (lid not feel , and the affectation probably reacted on his 
findings How far the character in which he exliibited him- 
M*]f was genuine, and hoAv far theatrical, it would probably 
lia^e puzzled liiinself to s.iy ') 

There can he no donbt that this remarkable man owed the 
^ast influence wluoh he exercised over his contemjporanes at 
least ns much to his gloomy egotism as to the real power of 
Ins poetry We iievei could very clearly understand how it 
is that egotism, so unpopular m conversation, should be so 
popular in writing , or how it is that men who afiFect m their 
compositions qualities and feelings which they have not im- 
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pose go mucli more easily on their contemporaries than on 
posterity. The interest which the loves of Petrarch excited 
in his own time, and the pitying* fondness with which half 
Europe looked upon Rousseau, are well known. To readers 
of our age the love of Petrarch seems to have been love of 
that kind which breaks no hearts, and the sufferings of 
Rousseau to have deserved laughter rather than pity, to have 
been partly counterfeited, and partly the consequences of his 
own perverseness and vanity. 

What our grandchildren may think of the character of 
Lord Byron, as exhibited in his poetry, we will not pretend 
to guess It is certain, that the interest which he excited 
during his life is without a parallel in literary history The 
feeluig with which young readers of poetry regarded him can 
be conceived only by those who have experienced it To 
people who are unacquainted with real calamity, “nothmg is 
so dainty sweet as lovely melancholy This faint image of 
sorrow has m all ages b^en considered by young gentlemen as 
an agreeable excitement. Old gentlemen and middle-aged 
gentlemen have so many real causes of sadness that they are 
rarely inclined “to be as sad as night only foi wanJbonness ” 
Indeed they want the power almost as much as the inclina- 
tion We know very few persons engaged m active life who, 
even if they were to procure stools to be melancholy upon, 
and were to sit down with all the premeditation of Master 
Stephen, would be able to enjoy much of what somebody 
calls the “ ecstasy of woe 

Among that large class of young persons whose reading is 
almost entirely confined to works of imagination, the popu- 
larity of Lord Byron was unbounded They bought pictures of 
him , they treasured up the smallest relics of him , they* 
learned his poems by heart, and did their best to write likel 
him, and to look like him Many of them practised at tbe’ 
glass in the hope of catching the curl of the upper lip, and the 
scowl of the blow, which appear in some of his portraits A 
few discarded their neckcloths in imitation of their grc.it 
leader For some years the Minerva press sent forth no novel 
without a mystenoiis, unhappy, Lara-like peer The number 
of hopeful under-graduates and medical students who became 
things of dark imaginings, on whom the freshness of the 
heart ceased to fall like dew, whose passions had consumed 
themselves to dust, and to whom the relief of tears was denied, 
passes all calculation. I This was not the worst. There was 
created in the minds of many of these enthusiasts a pernicious 
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and absnrd association between intellectual power and moral 
depravity. From the poetry of Lord Byron they drew a 
system of ethics, compounded of misanthropy and voluptuoua- 
nesB, a system m winch the two great commandments wqre, 
to hate your neighbour, and to love your neighbour's wife j 
This affectation has passed away, and a few more years 
will destroy whatever yet remains of that magical potency 
which once belonged to the name of Byron To us he is still 
a man, young, noble, and unhappy. To our children he will 
l>e merely a writer , and their impartial judgment will appoint 
his place among writers, without regard to his rank or to his 
piivdto history That his poetry will undergo a severe sifting, 
that much of what has been admired by his contemporaries 
will bo rejected as worthless, we have little doubt But we 
have as little doubt that, after the closest scrutiny, there will 
still remain much that can only perish with the English 
language. 
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SADLEE’S LAW OF POPULATION. (July 1830 ) 

The Law of Topulation a Treatise m Six Looluji, ^n l)isp7 oof of the 
Superfecuiidhfy of Human and developing the real Principle 

of their Increase By Michael Thomas Sadler, M P 2 vola Svo 
London 1830 

We did not expect a good book from Mr. Sadler, and it is 
well tliat we did not , for he has given us a very bad one The 
matter of his treatise is extraordinary , the manner more ex- 
traordinary still His arrangement is confused, his lepetitions 
endless, his style everything which it ought not to be. Instead 
of saying what he has to say with the perspicuity, the pie- 
cision, and the simplicity in which consists the eloquence 
proper to scientific writing, he indulges without ineasuio in 
vague, bombastic declamation, made up of those fine things 
which boys of fifteen admire, and which everybody, who is nut 
destined to be a boy all his life, weeds vigorously out of his 
compositions after fivc-and-twenty That portion of his two 
thick volumes which is not made up of statistical tables, con- 
sists principally of ejaculations, apostrophes, inetaphois, 
similes — all the worst oF their respective kinds His thoughts 
are dressed up in this shabby finery with so much profusion 
and so little discrimmation, that they remind us of a company 
of wretched strolling players, who have huddled on snits 
of ragged and faded tuisel, taken from a common waidiobe, 
and fitting neither their persons nor their parts , and who thou 
exhibit themselves to the laughmg and pitymg spectators, m 
a state of struttmg, rantmg, painted, gilded beggary Oli, 
rare Daniels ^ “Political economist, go and do thou likewise ’ 
Hear, ye political economists and anti-populationists ’ 

“ Population, if not proscribed and worried down by the Cer- 
berean dogs of this wretched and cruel system, really does 
press against the level of the means of subsistence, and still 
elevating that level, it continues thus to urge society through 
advancing stages, tiU at length the strong and resistless hand 
of necessity presses the secret sprmg of human prosperity, and 
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tlie portals of Providence fly open, and disclose to the en- 
raptured gaze the promised land of contented and rewarded 
labour ’’ These are specimens, taken at random, of Mr, 
Sadler's elocpience We could easily multiply them , but our 
readers, we tear, aie already inclined to cry for mercy 

Much blank verse and much rhyme is also scattered through 
these volumes, soinetnnes rightly quoted, sometimes wrongly, 
— soiuetimes good, Boinetunos insufferable,- — sometimes taken 
from Sliaksp(‘are, and somoturies, for aught we know, Mr 
Sadler's own. “ Let man,” cries the philosopher, take heed 
liow he rashly violates his trust,” and theieupon he breaks 
loitli into hinging as follows . 

What luyriidH wait in destiny’s dark womb, 

])oiibLriil of life or an eternal tomb > 

’Tih luh to blot them fiom the book of fate, 

Oi, like a second Deity, cicaie , 

To diy the stieani of being in its source, 

()i bid it, Widening, win its lestlcss course , 

Whnli*, earth and Ihmvcii replenishing, the flood 
Hulls to its Ocean louiiL, and icsts in Crod ” 

If tlifso lines aic not Mr Sadler's, we heartily beg Ins 
paulon loi onr suspicion — a suspicion Avliich, we acknowledge, 
ought md to be liglitly oiitei tamed of any human being Wo 
can oil!) say that wc iievei met atiIL thtm btdoie, and that 
we do not mm li carc^ how long it may bobefoie we meet with 
them, m witli an> others like them, again 

The Bpnit of this ivoik is as bjd as its style. We no\er 
met with a book Avliich so sliongly indicated that the writer 
Avan in a good liumoui with liiinselt, and m a bad humour 
AVitli everybody else, which contained so much of that kind 
of ropioacli which is vulgarly said to be no slander, and of 
that kind of i^raisc Avhich is vulgaily eaid to he no commenda- 
tion Mr Malthua is attacked in language which it would be 
scarcely decent to employ respecting Titus Oates '' Atro- 
cious, execrable,' “ blasphemous,” and other epithets of 
the same kind, are ponied forth against that able, excellent, 
and hono 111 able man, Avnth a piofusion which in the early part 
of the Avoik excites indignation, but, after the first hundred 
pages, pioduces nieie Aveaiiuess and nausea. In the preface, 
Mr Sadler excuses himself on the plea of haste. Two-thirds 
of his book, he tells ns, Avore mitten m a few months If 
any terms have escaped him Avliich can be construed into per- 
sonal disrespect, ho shall deeply regret that he had not more 
tune to revise them We must inform him that the tone 
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of hia book required a very different apology ; and that a 
quarter of a year, though it is a short time for a man to be 
engaged m writing a book, is a very long time for a man to 
be in a passion. 

The imputation of being in a passion Mr Sadler will not 
disclaim His is a theme, he tells us, on which it were im- 
pious to be calm ; and he boasts that, instead of conform- 
ing to the candour of the present age, he has imitated the 
honesty of preceding ones, m expressing himself with the 
utmost plainness and freedom throughout.” If Mr Sadler 
■»’eaUy wishes that the controversy about his new principle of 
population should be carried on with all the license of the 
seventeenth century, we can have no personal objections. 
We are quite as little afraid of a contest m which quarter 
shall he neither given nor taken as he can be But we would 
advise him seriously to consider, before he publishes the pro- 
mised continuation of his work, whether he be not one of that 
class of wiiters who stand peculiarly in need of the candonr 
which he insults, and who would have most to fear from that 
unsparing severity which he practises and recommends 

There is only one excuse for the extreme acrimopy with 
which this book is written , and that excuse is but a bad one 
Mr Sadler imagines that the theory of Mr Malthus is mcon- 
sistent with Christianity, and even with the purer forms of 
Deism ISTow, even had this been the case, a greater degree 
of mildness and self-command than Mr Sadler has shown 
would have been becoming lu a writer who had undertaken to 
defend the leligion of charity But, in fact, the imputation 
which has been thrown on Mr Malthus and his followers is 
BO absurd as scarcely to deserve an answer. As it appeal s, 
however, in almost eveiy page of Mr. Sadler’s hook, we will 
say a few words respecting it 

Mr Sadler describes Mr. Malthus’s principle m the follow- 
ing words — 

“ li pronounces that there exitts an evil in the principle of popula- 
tion , an evil, nofc accidental, but mheient ; not of occasional occur- 
rence, bub in perpetual operation , not light, transient, or mitigated, 
hut productive of miseries, compared with which all those inflicted 
by human institutions, that is to say, by the weakness and wicked- 
ness of man, however mstigated, are ‘hght ’ an evil, finally, for 
which there is no remedy save one, which had been long overlooked, 
and which is now enunciated in terms which evince anythmgratlier 
than confidence It is a principle, moreover, pre-eminently hold, as 
well as ‘ clear ’ With a presumption, to call it by no fitter name, 
of which it may be doubted whether literature, heathen or Chns- 
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tian, famiBkeB a parallel, it professes to trace this supposed evil to 
Its flonrce, ‘ the laws of nature, which are those of God ; ' thereby 
implying, and indeed asserting, that the law by which the Deity 
Tnultiphea his offspring, and that by which he makes provision for 
thoir sustenlation, arc different, and, indeed, irreconcilable 

“ This theory/’ he adds, the plain apprehension of the 
many, lowers tlie character of the Deity m that attribute, 
which, asltmisseau has well observed, is the most essential to 
linn, his goodness , or otherwise, impugns his wisdom,” 

Now nothing is more certain than that there is physical 
and moral evil in the world Whoever, therefore, believes, as 
we do most hrinlj believe, m the goodness of God must be- 
lieve that there is no incompatibility between the goodness of 
<)lod and the existence of physical and moral evil If, then, 
th(> goodness of God be not incompatible with the existence 
of iihyaical and moral evil, on what grounds does Mr Sadler 
maintain that the goodness of God is incompatible with the 
1.1W of population laid down by Mr Malthus ? 

la there any difierence between the particular form of evil 
winch would be produced by over-population, and other forms 
of evil '^liieh we know to exist in the world ^ It is, says Mr 
Sadler, not a light or transient evil, but a great and perma- 
nont evil What then 9 The question of the origin of evil is 
a question of ay or no, — not a question of more or less If 
any explanation can be fomid by which the slightest inconve- 
nieiioe over sustained by any sentient being can be reconciled 
with the divine attribute of benevolence, that explanation will 
equally apjdy to the most dreadful and extensive calamities 
tli.it Ccin ever afflict the human race. The difficulty arises 
from an apparent contradiction in terms, and that difficulty 
is as complete iii the case of a headache which lasts for an 
hour as in the case of a pestilence which unpeoples an empire, 
— ill the case of the gust which makes us sliivei for a moment 
js in the case of the hurricane in which an Armada is cast 
an ay 

It IS, according to Mr Sadler, an instance of presumption 
unparalleled in literature, heathen or Christian, to trace an 
evil to “ the laws of nature, which are those of God,” as its 
source Is not hydrophobia an evil 9 And is it not a law of 
nature that hydrophobia should be communicated by the bite 
of a mad dog 9 Is not malaria an evil 9 And is it not a law 
of nature that in particular situations the human frame 
should be liable to malaria'^ We know that there is evil in 
the world If it is not to be traced to the laws of nature, 
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how did it come into the world ? Is it supernatural ? And, 
if we suppose it to be supernatural, is not the difficulty of 
reconciling it with the divine attributes as great as if we sup- 
pose it to be natural P Or, rather, what do the words natu- 
ral and supernatural mean when applied to the operations of 
the Supreme Mind P 

Mr. Sadler has attempted, in another part of his work, 
to meet these obvious arguments, by a distinction without a 
difference. 

“ The scourges of human existence, as necessary regulators of the 
numbers of mankind, it is also agreed by some, are not inconsistent 
^Vlth the wisdom or benevolence of the Governor of the universe , 
though such think that it is a mere after-concern to ‘ reconcile the 
nu deniable state of the fact to the attributes we assign to the Deity ’ 

‘ The purpose of the earthquake,* say they, ‘ the hurricane, the 
drought, or the famine, by which thousands, and sometimes almost 
millions, of the human race, are at once overwhelmed, or left the 
victims of lingering want, is certainly inscrutable * How singular is 
it that a sophism like tins', so false, as a mere illustration, should 
pass foi an argument, as it has long done ^ The principle of popu- 
lation IS declared to be naturally productive of evils to mankind, and 
as having that constant and manifest tendency to increase tbeir 
numbers beyond the means of ibeir subsistence, which has produced 
the unhajipy and disgusting consequences so often enumerated This 
IS, then, its universal tendency or rule But is there in Nature the 
same constant tendency to these earthquakes, hurricanes, di oughts 
and famines, by which so many myriads, if not millions, aie over- 
whelmed or reduced at once to rum ^ No , these awful events arc 
strange exceptions to the ordinary course of things , their visitations 
are partial, and they occur at distant mtervals of time While lieli- 
gion has assigned to them a very solemn office, Philosophy readily 
refei s them to those great and benevolent principles of Nature by 
which the universe is regulated But wcie there a constantly 
opciatmg tendency to these calamitous occurrences , did wo feel 
the earth beneath us tremulous, and givmg ceaseless and certam 
tokens of the coming catastrophe of nature , wore the humcane 
hoaid mustermg its devastating powers, and perpetually muttermg 
around us , were the skies ‘like brass,* without a cloud to produce 
one genial drop to refresh the thirsty earth, and famine, conse- 
quently, visibly on the approach , I say, would such a state of 
things, as resulting from the constant laws of Nature, be ‘reconci- 
lable with the attributes we assign to the Deity/ or with any attri- 
butes which m these inventive days could be assigned to him, so as 
to represent him as anything but the tormentor, rather than tlio 
kind benefactor of his creatures ? Life, in such a condition, would 
be like the unceasingly threatened and misorable existence of Damo- 
cles afc the table of Dionysius, and the tyrant him self the worthy 
image of the Deity of the anti-populationists," 
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JJurely thifl is wrotclied tnfluig Ifl it on the ntunber of 
bfid harvests, or of volcanic eruptions, that this great ques- 
tion depends ? Mi Sadler’s piety, it seems, would be proof 
against one rainy summer, but would be overcome by three 
or four in succession. On the coasts of the Mediterranean, 
where earthquakes are rare, he would be an optimist. South 
America would make him a sceptic, and Java a decided 
Manicheaii To say that religion assigns a solemn office to 
these visitations is nothing to the purpose. Why was man 
so constituted as to need such warnings ? It is equally un- 
meaning to say that philosophy refers these events to bene- 
volent general laws of nature In so far as the laws of nature 
produce evil, they are clearly not benevolent. They may pro- 
duce much good But why is this good mixed with evil ? Tlie 
most subtle and powerful intellects have been labouring for 
centuries to solve these difficulties The true solution, we 
are inclined to think, is that which has been rather suggested 
than developed, by Paley and Butler, But there is not one 
solution which will not apply quite as well to the evils of 
over-population as to any other evil Many excellent people 
think th*it it 18 presumptuous to meddle with such high ques- 
tions at all, and that, though there doubtless is an explana- 
tion, OUT faculties are not sufficiently enlarged to comprehend 
that explanation This mode ol getting iid of the difficulty, 
agam, will apply quite as well to the evils of over-population 

to uny other evils. We aie suie that those who humbly 
conft‘Ss then inability to expound the great enigma act more 
rationally and more decorously than Mr Sadler, who tells us, 
with the utmost confidence, which aie the means and which 
the ends, — which the exceptions and which the rules, in the 
goveininent of the universe who consents to bear a little 
evil without denying the divine benevolence, but distinctly 
auuounees that a certain quantity of dry weather or stormy 
weather would force huu to regaid the Deity as the tyrant of 
his creatures 

The great discovery by which Mr Sadler has, as he con- 
ceives, vindicated the ways of Providence is enounced with all 
the pomp of capital letters We must paxticulaxly beg that 
our readers will peruse it with attention. 

“ No one fact relative to the human species is more clearly ascer- 
tamed, whether by general observation or actual proof, than that 
their fecundity vanes in different communities and countries The 
principle which effects this vaiiatiou, ^uthout the necessity of those 
cruel and unnatural expedients so frequently adverted to, constitutes 
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wliat I preanme to call The Law gf Population , and that law msy 
be briefly enunciated • — 

^‘The Prolifjcness op human beings, otheewtse similarly cie- 

CUMSIANCBD, VARIES INVERSELY AS THEIR NUMBERS 

“ The preceding definition may be ^lus amplified and explained 
Premising, as a mere truism, that mlirriages under precisely similar 
circum stances will, on the average, be equally fruitful everywhere, 
I pi oceed to state, first, that the prolificness of a given number of 
marriages will, all other circumstances heing the same, vary in pro 
portion to the condensat^^ of the population, so that that prolific- 
ness shall be greatest where the nuirtbers on an equal space are the 
fewest, andj^ on the contrary, the smallest where those numbers are 
the largest 

Mr Sadler, at setting out, abuses Mr Malthns for enoun- 
cing his theory in terms taken from the exact sciences. ^‘Ap- 
plied to the mensniation of human fecundity,” he tells us, 
the most fahacions of all things is geometrical demonstra- 
tion,” and he again informs us that those “ act an irrational 
and irreverent part who uflfect to measure the mighty depth 
of God’s mercies by their arithmetic, and to demonstrate, by 
their geometrical ratios, that it is inadequate to receive and 
contain the efflux of that fountain of life which is in Him ” 

It appears, however, that it is not to the use of mathe- 
matical words, but only to the use of those words in then 
right senses that Mr Sadler objects The law of inveise 
variation, or mverse proportion, is as much a part of mathe- 
matical science as the law of geometric progression The 
only difference in this respect between Mr Malthus and Mi 
Sadler is, that Mr Malthus knows what is meant by geo- 
metric progression, and that Mr Sadler has not the faintest 
notion of what is meant by mverse variation Had lie undei- 
Btood the proposition which he has enounced v^ith so much 
pomp, its ludicrous absuidity must at once have flashed ou 
his mind 

Let it be supposed tliat there is a tiact m the back settle- 
ments of America, or m New South Wales, equal m size to 
London, with only a smgle couple, a man and his wife, living 
upon it. The population of London, with its immediate 
suburbs, is now probably about a million and a half The 
average fecundity of a marriage in London is, as Mr Sadler 
tells us, 2 35 How many children will the woman m the 
back settlements bear according to Mr Sadler’s theory ? Th(‘ 
solution of the problem is easy. As the population m this 
tract m the back settlements is to the population of London, 
80 will be the number of children born from a ul image in 
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London to the number of children bom from the marriage of 
this couple in the back settlements. That is to say — 

2 ; 1,500,000 . : 2 35 : 1,762,500. 

The lady will have 1,762,500 children ; a large efflux of the 
foiuitam of life,’’ to borrow Mr. Sadler’s sonorous rhetoric, 
as the most philoprogenitive parent could possibly desire. 

But let us, instead of puttmg cases of our own, look at 
some of those which Mr Sadler has brought forward in sup- 
port of hiB theory The following table, he tells us, exhibits 
a striking proof of the truth of his main position. It seems 
to us to prove only that Mr. Sadler does not know what in- 
vci se proportion means 


Countries 

Inhablt*int3 on a 
square mile, 
about 

Children 
to a 

Mamngo. 

of Good Hope 

1 

6 48 

hoi ill Anirncji 

4 

5 22 

llussiii in Europe 

23 

4 04 

])iinT)uik 

73 

4 89 

PniiMi i 

100 

4 70 

J laiK 0 

140 

4 22 

•1 nyl vnd , 

ICO 

3 GG 


Ts 1 to 160 as 3 GO to 5 48 ^ If Mr Sadler’s principle were 
just, the iiuinber of children produced by a mamagc at the 
C\i])e wcfiild bo, not 5 18, but veiy near 600 Or take America 
and Fiance Is 1 to 140 as 4 22 to 5 22^ The number of 
births to a inamage in Noith America ought, according to 
this pioporiion, to be about 150 

Mr Sadler states the law of population in England thus — 

“nvh 010 the nihabitants aie found to bo on the square mile, 
From 50 to 100 (2 comities) the butlis to 100 maiiiagea me 420 


— 100 to ] “>0 (0 counties) 

390 

— 150 to 200 (16 counties) 

390 

— 200 to 250 (4 counties) 

388 

— 2 >0 to ‘300 (j counties) 

378 

— OoO to o50 (3 counties) 

353 

— 500 to Gt)0 (2 counties) 

331 

— 4000 and upw^ards (1 county) 

246 


“ Kow, I think it quite leasonaLle to conclude, that, were there 
not anotlier document m existence relative to this subject, the facts 
thus deduced fiom the census of England aie fully sufiicicnt to 
domonstrate the position, that the fecundity of human beings vanes 
inversely as then numbcis How, I a.sk, can it be evaded ? ” 

Wliat, we ask, is there to evade ^ Is 246 to 420 as 50 to 
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4000 ? Is S31 to 396 as 100 to 500 ? If the law propounded 
by Mr Sadler were correct, the births to a hundred marriages 

in the least populous part of England, would be — 6_x4000 

oU 

that IS 19,680, — nearly two hundred children to every mother 
But we will not carry on these calculations The absurdity of 
Mr. Sadler’s proposition is so palpable that it is unnecessary 
to select particular instances Let us see what are the ex- 
tremes of population and fecundity in well-known countries 
The space which Mr Sadler generally takes is a square mile 
The population at the Cape of Good Hope is, according to 
him, one to the square mile That of London is two hundred 
thousand to the square mile The number of children at the 
Cape, Mr Sadler informs us, is 5 48 to a marriage In Lon- 
don, he states it at 2 35 to a marriage Now how can that 
of which all the variations lie between 2 35 and 5 48 vary, 
either dnectly or inversely, as that which admits of all the 
variations between one and two hundred thousand? Mr 
Sadler evidently does not know the moaning of the word pro- 
poi iion A million is a larger quantity than ten A hundred 
IS a laiger quantity than five Mr Sadler thinks, therefore, 
that there is no iinpropiicty in saying that a hundred is to 
five as a million is to ten, or in the inverse ratio of ten to a 
million He proposes to prove that the fecundity of mar 
iiages vanes in inverse proportion to the density of the po 2 m- 
lation But all that he attempts to prove is that, wdiile the 
2 ) 02 )ulation increases from one to a hundred and sixty on tlie 
square mile, the fecundity will diminish fioin 5 48 to 3 66 , 
and that again, while the population increases fiom one hun- 
dred and sixty to two htuidied thousand on the squaie mile, 
the fecundity will dimmish from 3 66 to 2 35 

The proposition which Mr Sadler enounces, without un- 
dei standing the words which he uses, would, indeed, if it 
could be proved, set us at ease as to the dangers of over- 
2 )opulation But it is, as we have shown, a pioposition so 
grossly absurd that it is difficult for any man to keep hia 
countenance while he repeats it The utmost that Mr Sadler 
has ever attempted to prove is this, — that the fecundity of 
the human race diminishes as population becomes more con- 
densed, — ^but that the diminution of fecundity bears a very 
small ratio to the mciease of population, — so that, while the 
population on a square mile is multiplied two hundred-thoii- 
sand-ft4d, the fecundity decreases by little more than one- 
half 
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Does this principle vindicate the honour of God ? Does it 
hold out any new hope or comfort to man ? Not at all. We 
pledge ourselves to show, with the utmost strictness of rea- 
soning, from Mr Sadler’s own principles, and from facts of 
the most notorious description, that every consequence which 
follows from the law of geometrical progression, laid down by 
Mr. Malthus, will follow from the law, miscalled a law of in- 
verse variation, which has been laid down by Mr Sadler 

London ]S the most thickly peopled spot of its size m the 
known world Therefore the fecundity of the population of 
London mn«t, according to Mr Sadler, be less than the fe- 
cnndity of Ininian beings living on any other spot of equal 
size Ml Sadl(‘i tell us, that the ratios of mortality are m- 
flnonced by the different degrees in which the population is 
condonsated , and that, other circumstances being similar, the 
rcdaiire number of deaths in a thinly -populated, or country 
district, IS Jess than that which takes jilace in towns, and in 
towns of a moderate size less again than that which exists ni 
l.nge and populous cities ” Therefore the mortality in Lon- 
don must, according to linn, be greater than m other places. 
But, thqiigh, according to Mr Sadler, the fecundity is less m 
London tlian elsewlierc, and though the mortality is greater 
there than elsewlnue, we find that even in London the num- 
J>er of births greatly exceeds the iiumbei of deaths During 
the ten yeais ^vlndi ended with 1820, there were fifty thou- 
H.Liid mou* baptisms than burials Avitliiiithe bills of mortality 
It toll on s, theiefoie, that, even within London itself, an 
iiiciease of the population is taking place by internal pro- 
l»agatioii 

Now, if the popuUtion of a place in which the fecundity is 
less and the mortality greater than in other places still goes 
oil lueieasiug by propagaiion, it follows that in other places 
the population will mcitviso, and me tease still taster Tlieie 
IS th'dily nothing in Mi SadUu’s boasted law of fecundity 
nhuli will keep the population from multiplying till the 
whole earth is as thick with human beings as St Giles’s 
]).uish It Mr Sadler denies this, he must hold that, m 
places less thickly pt'opled than London, marriages may bo 
less liuitlul than in London, which is directly contrary to his 
own piineijdes , or tliat in places less thickly peopled than 
London, and smnlarl) situ.ited, people wiU die faster than in 
London, which is again directly contrary to his own prin- 
cijiles. N'ciw, if it follows, as it cleaily does follow, from JVXr. 
S.ullei’s own doctiuies, that the human race might be stowed 
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together by three or four hundred to the acre, and might 
still, as far as the principle of propagation is concerned, go 
on increasing, what advantage, in a religious or moral 
point of view, has his theory over that of Mr Maltlius? 
The pimciple of Mr. Maltlius, says Mr Sadler, leads to con- 
sequences of the most frightful description. Be it so But 
do not all these consequences spring equally from his own 
pimciple ? Revealed religion condemns Mr Malthus Be it 
so But Mr Sadlei must share in the reproach of heresy. 
The theory of Mr Malthus represents the Deity as a Diony- 
sius hanging the sword over the heads of his trembling slaves. 
Be it so But under what rhetorical figure are we to repre- 
sent the Deity of Mr Sadler ? 

A man who wishes to serve the cause of religion ought to 
hesitate long before he stakes the truth of leligion on the 
event of a controversy respecting facts m the physical world 
For a time ho may succeed in in.ikiug a theory which ho dis- 
likes unpopular by persruiding the public that it contiadicts 
the Sciiptures and is inconsistent with the attiibntcs of the 
Deity Bnt, if at List an oveiwlndming force of evidence 
proves this maligned theory to be true, what is the iiffect of 
the arguments by which the objector has attempted to prove 
that it IS ineconcilable with natuial and revealed religion'!^ 
Merely tins, to make men infidels Like the Isiaelites, in 
their battle with the Philistines, he has presumptuously and 
without wan ant bi ought down the ark of Grod into the camp 
as a means of ensuring victory — and the consequence of 
this jirofanation is that, when the battle is lost, the ark is 
taken 

Jn evGiy age the Church has been cautioned agamst this 
fatal and impious rashness by its most illustiious members, — 
by the fervid Augustin, by the subtle Aquinas, by the all-ac- 
complished Pascal The waming has been given in vain That 
close alliance which, under the disguise of the most deadly 
enmity, has always subsisted between fanaticism and atheism 
IS still unbroken. At one time, the cry was, — If yon hold 
that the earth moves loiind the sun, you deny the truth of 
the Bible Popes, conclaves, and religious orders, rose up 
against the Copermcan heresy But, as Pascal said, they 
could not prevent the earth from moving, or themselves from 
moving along with ifc. One thing, however, they could do, 
aud they did They could teach numbers to consider the 
Bible as a collection of old women’s stones which the pio- 
gi'ess of civilisation and knowledge was refuting one by one. 
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They had attempted to show that the Ptolemaic system was 
as much a part of Christianity as the resurrection of the 
detid. Was it strange, then, that, when the Ptolemaic sys- 
tem became an object of ridicule to every man of education 
in Catholic countries, the doctrine of the resurrection should 
be in peril ^ In the present generation, and m our own 
country, the prevailing system of geology has been, with 
equal folly, attacked on the ground that it is inconsistent 
with the Mosaic dates. And here we have Mr. Sadler, out 
of his especial zeal for rehgion, first proving that the doc- 
trine of superfecuiidity is irreconcilable with the goodness 
of God, and tlien laying down principles, and statmg facts, 
from which the doctrmo of superfecundity necessarily fol- 
lows. This blundeiiiig piety reminds us of the adventures 
of a certain missionary who went to convert the inhabitants 
of Madagascar The good father had an audience of the 
king, and began to mstruct his majesty in the history of the 
human race as given in the Scriptuies “ Thus, sir,” said 
he, was woman made out of the iib of man, and ever since 
that time a woman has had one rib more than a man ” 
“ Smel;^, father, you must be mistaken there, said the king 
‘^Mistaken • ” said the missionary “ It is an indisputable 
fact My faith upon it ’ My life upon it ^ ” The good man 
had heaid the fact asserted by his nurse when he was a 
child, — had always coiisidezeJ. it as a strong confirmation of 
the Scriptuies, and fully believed it without having ever 
thought of verifying it The king ordered a man and woman, 
the leanest that could be found, to be brought before him, 
and desired his spiritual instructor to count their iibs TT:ie 
father counted over and over, upward and downward, and 
still found the same number in both. He then cleared his 
throat, stammered, stuttered, and began to assure the king 
that, though he had committed a little error m saying that 
a woman had more ribs than a man, he was quite right ui 
saying that the fiist woman was made out of the rib of the 
fiist man. “ How can I tell that? ” said the king “ You 
come to me with a strange story, which you say is revealed 
to you from heaven I have already made you confess that 
one half of it is a he : and how can you have the face to ex- 
pect that I shah believe the other half? ” 

We have shown that Mr Sadler’s theory, if it he true, is as 
much a theory of superfecuudity as that of Mr Malthus But 
it is not true. And from Mr. Sadler’s own tables we will prove 
that it IS not true. 
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The fecmidity of the huinaii race in England Mr. Sadler 
lates as follows • — 

“ Where the inhabitants are found to be on the square mile— . 
From 50 to 100 (2 counties) the births to 100 marriages are 420 


— 100 to 150 (9 counties) 

896 

— 160 to 200 (16 counties) 

. 390 

— 200 to 250 (4 counties) 

. 388 

— 250 to 300 (5 counties) 

378 

— 300 to 350 (3 counties) 

353 

— 500 to 600 (2 counties) 

331 

— 4000 and upwards (1 county) 

. 246 

Having given this table, he begins, as 

usual, to boast and 


triumph. “ Wei e there not another document on the subject 
in existence/^ says he, “the facts thus deduced from the 
census of England are sufficient to demonstrate the position, 
that the fecundity of human beings varies inversely as their 
numbers.” In no case would these facts demonstrate that the 
fecundity of human beings varies inversely as their numbers 
in the right sense of the words inverse variation. But cer- 
tainly they would, “ if there were no other document in ex- 
istence,” appear to indicate something like what Sadler 
means by inverse variation. Unhappily for him, however, 
there are other documents in existence , and he has himself 
furnished us with them We will extract another of his 
tables • — 

TABLE LXIV 

Showing the Opcrat\on of the Law of Population t/i thv dtffLrcnt Hiendrtd'> of the 
County of Lamabtir 


Hundreds. 

Population on 
each Square 
Mile 

Square Miles 

Population 
in 1021, 
exclusiie of 
Towns of 
separate 
Juxi^tliction 

Marriages 

from 

1811 to 
1821 

from 

1811 to 1621 

ll 

P§ 

Lonsdale 

96 

441 

42,480 

3,651 

16,129 

442 

Almondiiess 

267 

228 

60,930 

3,670 ' 

15,228 

415 

Leyland 

354 

126 

44,583 

2,858 

11,182 

301 

W efat Derby 

409 

377 

154,040 

24,182 1 

86,407 

357 

Blackburn 

613 

286 

146,608 

10,814 1 

31,463 

291 

Salford 

869 

373 

322, £^92 

40,143 

114,941 

286 


Mr. Sadler rejoices much over this table. The results, he 
says, have surprised himself, and, indeed, as we shall show, 
they might well have done so. 

The result of his inquiries with respect to France he pre- 
sents in the following table — 
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“ The legitimate births are, in those departments where there are 
to eacli mhabitant — 

From 4 to 5 beets (2 departs ) to every 1000 marriages 5130 


— *3 to 4 (3 do ) “^372 

— 2to3 (30 do) • . ... 4250 

— lto2 (14 do) . . . - 4234 

— OGlol (5 do) - . . 4140 

— and 00 (1 tlo ) . . . 2567 


Tlien conies the shout of exultation as regularly as the Gloria 
rain ut the end of a Psalm. ‘'Is there any possibility of 
'^aiiisaying the conclusions these facts force upon us , namely, 
that the fecundity of marriages is regulated by the density of 
Uie population, and inversely to it? 

Ct'i’tainly these tables, taken separately, look well for Mr 
Sadler’s theory He must be a bunglmg gamester who cannot 
win when he is suffered to pack the cards his own way We 
must beg leave to shuffle them a little , and we will venture 
to juomise our readers that some curious results will follow 
fiom the op(uation In nine counties of England, says Mr 
S.uller, m which the population is from 100 to 150 on the 
square mile, the births to 100 marriages are 39 G He after- 
waids expresses some doubt as to the accuracy of the docu- 
nionts Ironi whith this estimate has been formed, and rates 
the luimbei of birihs as high as 411 Let him take his choice 
We will allow him every advantage 

In the table uliich we have quoted, numbered Ixiv , he tells 
us tiiat in Almondness, wlieie the population is 267 to the 
sqiiiue mile, theie aie 415 births to 100 marriages. The 
population of Almondness is twice as thick as the population 
of the nine counties refciTcd to in the other table Yet the 
nuinbei of births to a marriage is greater m Almondness than 
m Ihoso counties. 

Once more, he tells us that m three counties, in which the 
poimlation was fiom 300 to 350 on the square mile, the 
births to 100 marriages were 353 He afterwards rates them 
at 375 Again we say, let him take his choice. But from 
his table of the population of Lancashire it appears that, m 
the hundred of Leyland, where the population is 354 to the 
square mile, the number of births to 100 marriages is 391 
Hero again we have the marriages becoming more fruitful as 
the population becomes denser 

Lot us now shuffle tlie censuses of England and France to- 
gether. In two English counties which contain from 50 to 
100 inhabitants on the squaie mile, the births to 100 marriages 
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are, according to Mr. Sadler, 420. But in forty-four depart- 
ments of France, in winch, there are from one to two hecatares 
to each inhabitant, that is to say, m which the population is 
from 125 to 250, or rather more; to the square mile, the 
number of births to 100 marriages is 423 and a fraction. 

Again, m five departments of France in which there is less 
than one hecatare to each inhabitant, that is to say, in which 
the population is more than 250 to the square mile, the 
number of births to 100 marriages is 414 and a fraction. 
But, in the four counties of England in which the population 
is from 200 to 250 on the square mile, the number of births 
to 100 marriages la, accoiding to one of Mr Sadler’s tables, 
only 388, and by his very highest estimate no more than 402 

Mr Sadler gives us a long table of all the towns of England 
and Ireland, which, he tells us, irrefragahly demonstrates his 
principle We assert, and will prove, that these tables are 
alone sufficient to upset his whole theory 

It IS very true that in the gieat towns the number of births 
to a marriage aj^pears to be smaller than m the less populous 
towns But we learn some other facts from these tables which 
we should be glad to know how Mr Sadler will explain We 
find that the fecundity in towns of fewer than 3,000 inhabi- 
tants is actually much greater than the average fecundity of 
the kingdom, and that the fecundity in to-svns of between 

3.000 and 4,000 inhabitants is at least as great as the ave- 
rage fecundity of the kingdom The average fecundity of a 
marriage in towns of fewei than 3,000 inhabitants is about 
four , in towns of between 3,000 and 4,000 inliabitants it is 
3 60 Now the average fecundity of England, when it con- 
tained only 1 60 inhabitants to a square mile, and when, there- 
fore, according to the new law of population, the fecundity 
must have been greater than it now is, was only, accoiding 
to Ml Sadler, 3 66 to a maniage To proceed, — the fecundity 
of a marriage in the English towns of between 4,000 and 

5.000 inhabitants is stated at 3*56 But, when we turn to 
Mr Sadler's table of the counties, we find the fecundity of a 
maniage in Warwickshire and Staffordshire lated at only 
3 48, and lu Lancashire and Surrey at only 3 41. 

These facts disprove Mr Sadler’s principle , and the fact 
on which belays so much stress — that the fecundity is less in 
the great towns than in the small towns — does not tend in any 
degree to prove his principle There is not the least reason 
to believe that the population is more dense, on a given space^ 
111 London or Manchester than in a town of 4000 inhabitants. 
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But it is quite certain that the population is more dense in a 
to^n of 4000 inhabitants than in Warwickshire or Lancashire. 
That the fecundity of Manchester is less than the fecundity 
of Sandwich or Guildfoid i» a circumstance which has nothing 
whatever to do with Mr Sadler’s theory. But that the fe- 
cundity of Sandwich is greater than the average fecundity of 
Kent,— tliat the fecundity of Guildford is greater than the 
aveiago fecundity of Surrey, — as from his own tables appears 
to be the case,— these are facts utterly uiconsistent with his 
theory. 

We need not here examine why it is that the human race 
is less fruitful in great cities than in small towns or in the 
open country The fact has long been notorious We are 
iTJc lined to attribute it to the same causes which tend to 
abridge human life in great cities, — to general sickliness and 
want of tone, produced by close air and sedentary employ- 
ments Thus fai , and thus far only, we agree with Mr Sadler, 
that, when population is Crowded together in such masses 
that the general health and energy of the frame are impaired 
by the condensation, and by the habits attending on the con- 
dmis.iticwi, then the fecundity of the race dimmislies But 
tins H evidently a check of the same class with war, pestilence, 
and iaminc It is a check lor the operation of which Mr 
Maltlius has allowed 

That any condensation which does not affect the general 
health wjJl affect fecundity, is not only not proved — it is dis- 
pioved — by Mr SfuUei's own tables 

Ml Sadler passes on to Prussia, and sums up his informa- 
tion respectmg that country as follows — 


InlifibitaTitp on n Square 
WiU , trc-rmnn 

Number 

(4 

Tro^ iiicc"? 

Births to 
1()0 
IVrurrl 

J7j4 

Ilirth<3 to 
100 

M'lmage'?, 

1784 

Births to 
100 

Bu&chiug 

ITiulir 1000 

■ 

2 

434 

472 

503 

1000 to :^oo() 

4 

4U 

455 

454 

2000 lu ,1000 

0 

384 

424 

426 

3000 Lo 4000 

2 

365 

408 

394 


After the table comes the boast as usual 

Tims IS the law of population deduced from the registers of 
Prussia also , and were the argument to pause here, it is conclusive 
The results obtained from the registers of tins and the preceding 
countries exhibiting, as they do most clearly, the principle of human 
increase, it is utterly impossible should have been the work of 
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ohanoe , ou the contrary, the regularity with which the facts class 
themselves in conformity with that principle, and the striking 
analogy which the whole of them bear to each other, demonstrate 
equally the design of l^aturo, and the certainty of its accom- 
phshment ” 

We are sorry to disturb Mr. Sadler’s complacency. But, 
m our opinion, this table completely disproves his whole prin- 
ciple. If we read the columns perpendicularly, indeed, they 
seem to be in his favour. But how stands the case if we read 
horizontally ? Does Mr Sadler believe that during the thiity 
years which elapsed between 1754 and 1784, the population 
of Prussia had been diminishing ? No fact m history is 
better ascertained than that, during the long peace which 
followed the seven years’ war, it increased with great rapidity 
Indeed, if the fecundity were what Mi Sadler states it to 
have been, it must have increased with great rapidity. Yet, 
the ratio of births to marriages is greater in 1784 than in 
1754, and that m every province It is, therefore, perfectly 
clear that the fecundity does not dimmish whenever the den- 
sity of the population increases 

We will try another of Mr. Sadler’s tables : , 

TAELE LXXXI 


Showinff the Estimated TroliJicne£& of Marriages in England at the close of the 
Seventeenth Century 


PloceB. 

Number 

of 

Inhabitants 

One An 
iiual Mar- 
riage, to 

Number 

of 

Marriages 

Children 
to one 
Marriage 

Total 

Nninber of 
Births 

London 

Large Towns 

530.000 

870.000 

106 

128 

5000 

6800 

4 

45 

20,000 

30,000 

^ Small Towns and 
Country Places J 

4,100,000 

141 

29,200 

4 8 

1 

1 140,160 

I 

6,500,000 

134 

41,000 

4 65 

190,760 


Standmg by itself, this table, like most of the others, seems 
to support Mr Sadler’s theory. But surely London, at the 
close of the seventeenth century, was far more thickly peopled 
than the kmgdom of England now is Yet the fecundity in 
London at the close of the seventeenth century was 4, and 
the average fecimdity of the whole kingdom now is not more, 
accordmg to Mr Sadler, than 3^. Then, again, the large 
towns m 1 70& were far more thickly peopled than Westmore- 
land and the North Ridmg of Yorkshire now are Yet the 
fecundity m those large towns was then 4 5, And Mr Sadler 

F F 2 
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tells US that it is now onlj 4 2 in Westmoreland and the North 
Riding. 

It is scarcely necessary to say any thing about the censuses 
of the Netherlands, as Mr Sadler himself confesses that there 
IS some difficulty in reconciling them with his theory, and 
helps out his awkward explanation by supposing, quite gra- 
tuitously, as it seems to us, that the official documents are 
inaccurate The argument which he has drawn from the 
United States will detain us but for a very short -time He 
lias not told us, — perhaps he had not the means of telling us, 
— what proportion the number of births in the different parts 
of that country bears to the number of marriages He shows 
that in the thinly-peopled states the number of children bears 
j groatei proportion to the number of grown-up people than in 
the old states , and this, he conceives, is a sufficient proof 
that the condensation of the population Is unfavourable to 
fecundity We deny the inference altogether Nothing can 
be more obvious than the explanation of the phenomenon 
The back settlements are for the most part peopled hy emigra- 
tion from the old states , and emigrants are almost always 
bret'dors,, They are almost always vigorous people in the 
prime ot life Mr Sadler himself, in another part of his book, 
111 which lie tries "v ery unsuccessfully to show that the rapid 
multiphctitioii of the people of America is piincipally owing 
to ciiiigiatioii from Europe, states this fact in the plainest 
maniiei 

“Noilimg IS moio ccitain, llifin that emigration is almost uuiver- 
Killy Mip])lu'(l by ‘single persons m the beginning of raatnie life * 
nor, secondly, that such persons, as Di Fiaiiklin long ago asscitcd, 

‘ marry and laiso families ’ 

“Noi IS tins all It IS not more true, that emigiants, generally 
spe.iking, consist of individuals in the prime of life, than that ‘they 
me the most active an<l \igniuus ’ of that age, as I3r Seibert 
descubes Iheiii to bo They ai o, as it respects the piincqile at issue, 
a select class, even coinpai ed with that ot their own age geneially 
(Oiisuleied Then \ery ob]ect in leaving then initive countries is 
to setilo in life a plvraM* that needs no explanation , and they do so 
No equal number of hiiniau beings, therefore, have ever given so 
laige or rapid aniucieasc to a community as ‘ settlors ’ have mvari- 
ablv done ” 

It 13 perfectly clear that children aie more numerous in the 
back settlements of America than in the maritime states, not 
because unoccupied land makes people prohfic, but because 
the most prolific people go to the unoccupied land. 
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Mr . Sadler havmg, as lie conceives, fully establislaed bis 
theory of population by statistical evidence, proceeds to prove, 
that it is m muson, or rather required by the principles of 
physiology.” The difference between himself and his oppo- 
nents he states as follows . — 

“ In pursuing this part of my subject, I must begin by reminding 
the reader of the difference between those who hold the super- 
fecundity of mankind and myself, in regard to those principles 
which will form the basis of the present argument They contend, 
that production precedes population , I, on the contrary, mam tain 
that population precedes, and is indeed the cause of, production 
They teach that man breeds up io the capital, or in propoition to 
the abundance of the food, he possesses , I assert, that he is compa- 
ratively sterile when he is wealthy, and that ho breeds in propoition 
to his poverty, not meaning, however, by that povoi ty, »i state of 
privation approaching to actual starvation, anymore than, I suppose, 
they would contend, that extreme and culpable excess is the grand 
patron of population in a ^void, they liold that a stato of case 
and affluence is the gi eat piomotcr of prolificnoss I maintain that 
a cousiderablo degree of labour, and even jirivation, is a more 
efficient cause of an increased degree of human fecundit} ” 

To prove this point he quotes Aristotle, Hippocrates, Dr 
Short, Dr Gregory, Dr Perceval, M Yillemii, Lord Bacon, 
and Rousseau We will not dispute about it , for it seems 
quite clear to us that if he succeeds in establishing it he over- 
turns his own theory. If men breed in proportion to their 
poverty, as he teUs us here, — and at the same time breed in 
inverse proportion to their numbers, as he told us before, — it 
necessarily follows that the poverty of men must be m inverse 
proportion to their numbers Inverse proportion, mdeed, as 
we have shown, is not the phrase which expresses Mr Sadler’s 
meaning To speak more correctly, it follows, from his own 
positions, that, if one population be thinner than another, it 
wiU also be poorer Is this the fact ? Mr Sadler tells us, m 
one of those tables which we have already quoted, that in the 
United States the population is four to a square mile, and the 
fecundity 5 22 to a marriage, and that m Russia the popula- 
tion is twenty-three to a square mile, and the fecundity 4 94 
to a marriage Is the Korth American labourer poorer than 
the Russian boor? If not, what becomes of Mr. Sadler’s 
argument ^ 

The most decisive proof of Mr Sadler’s theory, according 
to him, IS that which he has kept for the last. It is derived 
from the registers of the English Peerage. The Peers, he 
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says, ‘and says truly, are the class with respect to whom we 
possess the most accurate statistical information. 

“Touching thcJT iinmhcr^ this has been accurately known and 
recorded ever since the order has existed in the country For 
Hovoral centuries past, the addition to it of a single individual has 
been a mattei ot public mtciest and notoriety this hereditary 
honour conferring not personal dignity merely, bnt important pri- 
vileges, and being almost always identified with great wealth and 
nifluence The records relating to it are kept with the most scru- 
pulous attenlion, not only by heirs and expectants, hnt they are 
appealed to by more distant connections, as conferring distinction 
on all who can claim such afhmty Hence there are few disputes 
cfjnceruing oiici essions to this rank, but such as go back to vciy 
lenioie pn luds In latci limes, the marriages, bitths, and deaths, of 
(lie nobility, have not only been registered by and knowm to those 
]iejson.il]y iiiLerosl-ed, but liaA-o been published periodically, and, 
(oiiM'queiitly, subject to peipetual correction and royiaion , while 
ol the most powci(ul motives winch can influence the huinaii 
iuokI conspire to piesoivo those lecords from the slightest falsili- 
(citioii OoiDjiaied with these, theiefore, all other registers, or 
i( jior ts, w helliei of sworn searchois or others, are mcorrcctncss 
itsc'll ” 

Ml Sadliu goes on to tell us that the Peers are a marrying 
(lass, and that then general longevity proves them to he a 
healthy class Still Peoiages often become extinct, — and 
ironi tins fact he infers th.it they are a sterile class So far, 
SrHS he, honi increasing in geoinetiical progression, they do 
not ovon Iceep up then numbers. “ Natuie interdicts their 
ineieaHO 

“ Thus/' says he, “in all .ages of the world, and m every nation of 
it li.ivc the Ligliest ranks of the community been the most sterile, 
and the lowest tlie most pi oldie As it respects our own country, 
i'oin the lowest giade of society, the lush peasant, to the highest, 
tbo ButiRh peer, this reTii.iins a conspicuous truth , and the regu- 
hilion of the degreo ot teeundity conformably to this principle, 
ihioui^h the mtcimcdiato gradations of society, constitutes one of 
the ie.iiuros of the system developed in these pages ” 

Wc tak(? the issue which Mr Sadler has himself offered 
Wo agree with him, that the legisters of the English Peerage 
are of far higher authority than any other statistical docu- 
ments Wc arc content that by those registers his principle 
should be judged And we meet him by positively denying 
his facts We assert that the Enghsh nobles are not only not 
a sterile, but an eminently piohfic, part of the community. 
Mr. Sadler concludes that they are sterile, merely because 
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peerages often become extinct. la tbia the proper of 
aacertaming* the point ? Is it thus that he avails himself of 
those registers on the accuracy and fulness of which he des- 
cants so largely ? Surely his right course would have been 
to count the marriages, and the number of births m the Peer- 
age This he has not done , — but we have done it And what 
is the result P 

It appears from the last edition of Debrett’s Peerage^ pub- 
lished in 1828, that there were at that time 287 peers of the 
United Kmgdom, who had been married once or oftener The 
whole number of marriages coutractod by these 287 peers was 
333 The number of children by these marriiigcs was 1437, — 
more' than live to a peer, — more than 1 3 to a marriage, — 
more, that is to say, than the average number in those counties 
of England in which, according to Mr Sadler's own state- 
ment, the fecundity is the greatest 

But this IS not all These mail] ages had not, m 1828, 
produced their full eiFoct Some of Lhem had been very lately 
<30utracted In a veiy large proportion ot tliein there was 
every piobability of additional issue To alloT\ f(jr this pro- 
bability, we may safedy add one to the avei^n^c winch we have 
aJready obtained, and rate the fecundity of a nol)le* marriage 
in England at 5 8 ; — luglior than the fecundity which Mr 
Sadler assigns to the people of the United States Even if 
we do not make this allowance, the average fecundity of the 
marriages of peers is higher by one -fifth than the average 
fecundity of marriages thioughout the kingdom Aiidtliis is 
the sterile class ' This is the class winch nature has inter- 
dicted from increasing ’ ” The evidence to which Mr Sadler 
has himself appealed jjroves that his piinciple is false, — 
utterly false, — wildly and extravagantly false It pioves that 
a class, living during half of every yccir m the most ciowded 
population in the woild, biecds faster than those who live m 
1he country, — that the class which enjoys llie greatest degree 
of luxury and ease breeds faster than the class which under- 
goes labour and privation To talk a little in Mr. Sadler’s 
style, we must own that wo are ourselves surprised at the re- 
sults which our examination of the peerage has brought out. 
We certainly should have thought that the habits of fashion- 
able life, and long residence even in the most airy parts of so 
great a city as London, would have been more unfavourable to 
the fecundity of the higher orders than they appear to be. 

Peerages, it ifl true, often become extinct But it is quite 
clear, from what we have stated, that this is not because peer- 
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esses^re bajren. There is no diffictflty in discovering what 
the causes reallj are. In the first place, most of the titles of 
OUT nobles are limited to heirs male , so that, though the 
average fecundity of a noble marriage is upwards of five, yet, 
for the purpose of keeping up a peerage, it cannot be reckoned 
at much more than two and a half Secondly, though th^ 
poors are, as Mr Sadler says, a marrying class, the younger 
sons of peers are decidedly nok a marrying class ; so that a 
peer, tliouoh he has at least as great a chance of having a 
son as his neighbours, has less chance than they of having a 
collateial licir 

We have now disposed, we think, of Mr Sadler’s principle 
of po2>ulation Our readers must, by this time, be pretty 
well satisfied as to Ins qualifications for setting uj) theories of 
lus own. We will, therefore, present them with a few m- 
stancos of the skill and fairness which he shows when he 
undei takes to pull doAvn the theories of other men The 
doctiine of Mr Malthus, that population, if not checked by 
wnmt, by \ice, by excessive mortality, or by the prudent self- 
denial of individuals, would increase in a geometric progres- 
sion, is, in Mr Sadler’s opinion, at once false and atrocious 

‘‘It may at once be denied,” says he, “that human increase 
pioceeds goometiically , and foi this sim^ile but decisive rea- 
son, that the existence of a geometrical ratio of increase in 
the works of nature, is neither true nor possible It would 
limg into utter confusion all order, time, magnitude, and 
space ” 

Tins IS as curious a specimen of reasoning as any that has 
been offered to the world since the days when theories were 
founded on the principle that nature abhors a vacuum. We 
proceed a few jiages farther, however , and we then find that 
^ooinetiic progression is unnatural only m those cases m 
winch Mr Malthus conc^eives that it exists , and that, in aU 
cases m winch Mr. Malthus denies the existence of a geo- 
metric ratio, nature changes sides, and adopts that ratio as 
the rule of increase 

Ml Malthus holds that subsistence will increase only m an 
arithmetical ratio “As far as nature has to do with the 
question,” says Mr Sadler, “ men might, for instance, plant 
twice the number of peas, and breed from a double number 
of the same animals, with equal prospect of their multiplica- 
tion.” 'Now, if Mr Sadler thinks that, as far as nature is 
concerned, four sheep will double as fast as two, and eight 
as fast as four, how can he deny that the geometncal ratio of 
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increase does exist in the worts of nature ? Or has he a 
definition of his own for geometrical progression, as well as 
for inverse proportion P 

Mr Malthus, and those who agree with him, have generally 
referred to the United States as a country m which the hu- 
man race increases in a geometrical ratio, and have fixed on 
twenty-five years as the term in which the population of that 
country doubles itself. Mr. Sadler contends that it is physi- 
cally impossible for a people to double in twenty-five years , 
nay, that thirty-five years is far too short a period, — that the 
Americans do not double by procreation in less than forty- 
seven years, — and that the rapid increase of their numbers is 
produced by emigration fiom Euiope. 

Emigration has certainly had some effect in increasing the 
population of the Uni^ted States But so great has the rate 
of that iiiciease been that, after making full allowance for 
the effect of emigration, there will be a residue, attributable 
to procreation alone, amply sufficient to double the popula- 
tion in twenty-five years 

Mr. Sadler states the results of the four censuses as fol- 
lows — 

“ There were, of white inhabitants, in the wholo of the United 
States in 1700, 3,093,111 , in 1800, 4,300,656, in 1810, 5,862,093 , 
and m 1820, 7,861,710 The incieaso, in the first term, being 39 
per cent , that m the second, 36 per cent , and that in the third and 
last, 33 per cent It is superfluous to say, that it is utterly impos- 
sible to deduce the geometric theory of human increase, whatever 
bo the period of duplication, from such terms as these ” 

Mr Sadler is a bad arithmetician The increase in the 
last term is not, as he states it, 33 per cent, but more than 
34 per cent. Now, an mcrease of 32 per cent m ten years, 
IS more than sufficient to double the population in twenty- 
five years Amd there is, we thmk, very strong reason to 
believe that- the white population of the United States does 
increase by 32 per cent every ten years. 

Our reason is this. There is in the United States a class 
of persons whose numbers are not increased by emigration, — 
the negro slaves Durmg the interval which elapsed between 
the census of 1810 and the census of 1820, the change in 
their numbers must have been produced by procreation, and 
by procreation alone. Their situation, though much happier 
than that of the wretched beings who cultivate the sugar 
plantations of Trinidad and Demerara, cannot be supposed 
to be more favourable to health and fecundity than that of 
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free labourers. In 1810, the slave trade had been but re- 
cently abolished , and there were in consequence many more 
male than female slaves, — a circumstance, of course, very un- 
favourable to procreation. Slaves are perpetually passing 
into the class of freemen , but no freeman ever descends into 
servitude , so that the census will not exhibit the whole effect 
of the procreation which really takes place 

We find, by the census of 1810, that the number of slaves 
in the Union was then 1,101,000. In 1820, they had in- 
creased to 1,538,000 That is to say, in ten years, they had 
increased 29 per cent — within three per cent of that rate of 
11 ] ti ease which nould double their numbers in twenty-five 
years We may, we think, fairly calculate that, if the female 
slaves had been as numerous as the males, and if no inanu- 
niissions had taken place, the census of the slave population 
would have exhibited an increase of 32 per cent in ten years 
If we are n^ht in fixing on 32 per cent as the late at 
wliuli the white population of America increases by procrea- 
tion in ten^"t‘iU3, it will follow that, dm mg the last ten years 
of Iho cigliteeiith century, neaily one-sixtli of the increase 
was the cilect of einigiation , from 1800 to 1810, about oiie- 
niiitli , and fjom 1810 to 1820, about one-seventeenth This 
IS wluit wc should have expected , for it is clear that, unless 
the number of emigiants be constantly increasing, it must, 
as compared with the resident population, be relatively de- 
CT’casing The number of pci sons added to the population of 
the Tbnted States by emigration, between 1810 and 1820, 
would be nearl) 120,000 Tiom the data furnished by Mr. 
Sadler himself, we should be inclined to think that this 
would be a fair estimate 

“Dr Scybeit says, that the passengers to ten of the principal 
oitheUmtod 8Latcs, m the vear 1817, amounted to 22,235 , 
oi whom 11,977 ^veio from Great Biitam and Ireland , 4164 'from' 
(hruiany and Ilollaiul , 1245 from France, 58 from Italy, 2901 
bom the Biitish posso&bions m North Ameiica, 1569 from the West 
Indies and from all other countries, 321 These, however, we may 
cone ude with the oditoi of Styles’s Register, were far short of the 
number that arrived 

We have not the honour of knowing either Dr Seybert or 
the editor of Styles’s Eegister We cannot, therefore, decide 
on their respective claims to our confidence so peremptorily aa 
Mr Sadler thmks fit to do Nor can we agree to what Mr. 
Sadler very gravely assigns as a reason for disbelieving Dr’ 
Seybert’s testimony. “Such accounts,” be says, “if not 
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wilfully exaggerated, must always fall short of the truth ” 
It wotild be a curious question of casuistry to detennine 
what a man ought to do in a case in which he cannot tell the 
truth except by being guilty of wilful exaggeration We 
will, howeyer, suppose, with Mr, Sadler, that Dr Seybert, 
findmg himself compelled to choose between two sms, pre- 
ferred telling a falsehood to exaggeratmg , and that he has 
consequently underrated the number of emigrants We will 
take it at double of the Doctor’s estimate, and suppose, that, 
in 1817, 45,000 Europeans crossed to the United States. 
Now, it must be remembered that the year 1817 was a year 
of the severest and most general distress over all Europe, — 
a year of scarcity everywhere, and of cruel famine in some 
places There can, therefore, be no doubt that the emigra- 
tion of 1817 was very fai above the average, probably more 
tliiin three times that of an oidinary yeai. Till the year 
1815, the war rendered it almost impossible to emigiate to 
the United Shites eithei from England or fioin the Conti- 
nent If we au^q^ose the average emigration ol the remain- 
ing years to have been 10,000, we §hall probably not be much 
mistaken In 1818 and l8l9, the number was certainly much 
beyond that aveiage, in 1815 and 1810, probably much 
below it But, even if we were to sujjpose that, in every 
}ear from the peace to 1820, the number of emigrants had 
been as high as we have supposed it to be m 1817, the in- 
crease b)^ procreation among the white inhabitants of the 
United States would still appear to be about 30 per cent m 
ten years 

Mr Sadler acknowledges that Cobbett exaggerates the 
number of emigrants when he states it at 150,000 a year 
Yet eve]i this estimate, absurdly great as it is, would not be 
sufficient to explain the increase of the population of the 
United States on Mr Sadler’s principles He is, he tells us, 
“ convinced that doubling in 35 years is a far more rapid 
duplication than ever has taken place m that country from 
procreation only ” An increase of 20 per cent m ten years, 
by piocreation, would therefore be the very utmost that he 
would allow to be x>ossible We have already shown, by re- 
ference to the census of the slave population, that this doc- 
tiine is quite absurd And, if we suppose it to be sound, we 
shall be driven to the conclusion that above eight hundred 
thousand people emigrated from Europe to the United States 
m a space of little more than five years The whole increase 
of the white population from 1810 to 1820 was within a few 
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hundredB of 2,000,000. If we are to attribute to procreation 
only 20 per cent on the number returned by the census of 
1810, we a bflll have about 830,000 persons to account for m 
some other way, — and to suppose that the emigrants who 
went to America between the peace of 1815 and the census 
of 1820, with the children who were bom to them there, 
would make up that number, would be the height of ab- 
surdity 

We could say much more , but we think it quite unneces- 
sary at present We have shown that Mr Sadler is careless 
m the collection of facts, — that he is incapable of reasoning 
on facts wLen he has collected them, — that he does not un- 
derstand the simplest terms of science, — that he has enounced 
a proposition of which he does not know the meaning, — that 
the proposition which he means to enounce, and which he 
tries to prove, leads directly to all those consequences which 
he represents as impious and immoral, — and that, from the 
very documents to which he has himself appealed, it may be 
demonstrated that Ins theory is false We may, perhaps, 
resume the subject when ,his next volume appeaia Mean- 
while, we hope that he will delay its publication until he has 
learned a little arithmetic, and unlearned a great deal of 
eloquence. 
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greater enl. The presumption is evidently m favour of tole- 
ration. It is for the prosecutor to make out his case. 

The strange argument which we are considering would 
prove too much even for those who advance it. If no nia}i 
has a right to political power, then neither Jew nor Gentile 
has such a right. The whole foundation of goveminent is 
taken away. But if goveminent be taken away, the property 
and the persons of men are insecure ; and it is acknowledged 
that men have a right to their property and to personal 
security If it be right that the property of men should he 
protected, and if this can only be done by means of govern- 
ment, then it must be right that government should exist. 
Now there cannot be government unless some person or 
persons possess political power Therefore it is right that 
some person or persons should possess political power That 
IS to say, some person or persons must have a right to politi- 
cal power. 

It IS because men are not in the habit of considering what 
the end of government is, that Cathollfc disabilities and Jew- 
ish disabilities have been suffered to exist so long We hear 
of essentially Piotestant governments and essentially C^hnstian 
governments, words which moan just as much as essentially 
Protestant cookery, or essentially Chris Lian horsemanship 
Government exists for the jairpose of keeping the peace, foi 
the purpose of compellmg ns to settle our disputes by arbi- 
tration instead of settling them by blows, for the purpose of 
compellmg us to supply our wants by industry instead of sup- 
plying them by rapmo. Tins is the only operation for which 
the machinery of government is peculiarly adapted, the only 
operation which wise governments ever propose to themselves 
as their chief object If there is any class of people who are 
not interested, or who do not think themselves interested, in 
the security of property and the maintenance of order, that 
class ought to have no share of the powers winch exist for the 
purpose of securmg ;groperty and maintainmg order But 
why a man should be less fit to exercise those powers because 
he wears a beard, because he does not eat ham, heause he goes 
to the synagogue on Saturdays mstead of going to the Church 
on Sundays, we cannot conceive. 

The points of difference between Christianity and Judaism 
have very much to do with a man^s fitness to he a bishop or a 
rabbi But they have no more to do with his fitness to be a 
magistrate, a legislator, or a mimster of finance, than mth 
his fitness to be a cobbler Nobody has ever thought of com- 
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pelling cobblers to make any declaration on the true faith of 
a Christian. Any man would rather have his shoes mended by 
a heretical cobbler than by a person who had subscribed all 
the thirty-nine articles^ but had never handled an awl. Men 
act thus, not because they are indifferent to religion, but 
because they do not sec what religion has to do with the 
mending of their shoes Yet religion has as much to do with 
the mending of shoes as with the budget and the army esti- 
mates We have suiely had several signal proofs within the 
last twenty years that a very good Christian may be a very 
brid Chancellor of the Exchequer But it would to monstrous, 
say the peisecutors, that Jews should legislate for a Christian 
cominuiuty This is a palpable misiepresentation What is 
proposed is, not that the Jews should legislate for a Christian 
community, but that a legislature composed of Christians and 
Jews should legislate for a commumty composed of Christians 
and Jews On nine hundred and ninety-nine questions out 
of a lliousand, on all questions of police, of finance, of civil and 
ciiininal law, of foreign policy, the Jew, as a Jew, has no 
interest hostile to that of the Chiistian, or even to that of the 
Cliurchm'ii^* On questions i elating to the ecclesiastical estab- 
lishment, the Jew and the Churchman may differ But they 
cannot diffVi inoie widely than the Catholic and the Churcli- 
inan, or the Independent and the Churchman The principle 
that Cliurehmen ought to monopolize the whole power of the 
state would at least have an mtelligible meaning The prin- 
ciple that Christians ought to monopolize it has no meaning 
at all. For no question connected with the ecclesiastical 
institutions of the country can possibly come before Parlia- 
ment, with respect to which there will not be as wide a differ- 
ence between Christians as there can be between any Christian 
luid any Jew 

In fact, the Jews are not now excluded from pohtical 
power They possess it , and as long as they are allowed to 
accumulate largo fortunes, they must possess it. The distinc- 
tion which IS sometimes made between civil privileges and 
political power is a distinction without a difference Privi- 
leges aie power Civil and political are synonymous words, 
the one derived from the Latin, the other from the Greek 
Nor 18 this mere verbal quibbling If we look for a moment 
at the facts of the case, wo shall see that the things are in- 
separable, or rather identical. 

That a Jew should be a judge in a Christian country would 
be most shocking But he may be a juryman. He may try 
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issues of fact ; and no harm is done. But if he should be 
suffered to try issues of law, there is an end of the constitu- 
tion He may sit lu a box plainly dressed, and return ver- 
dicts. But that he should sit on the bench m a black gown 
and white wig, and grant new trials, would be an abomina- 
tion not to be thought of among baptized people The distinc- 
tion IS certainly most philosophical 

What power m civilised society is so great as that of the 
creditor over the debtor? If we take this away from the 
Jew, we take away from him the security of his property. 
If we leave it to him, we leave to him a power more despotic 
by far than that of the king and all his cabinet 

It would bo impious to let a Jew sit m Parliament But 
a Jew may make money , and money may make members of 
Pailiameiit Gattan and Old Sarum may be the property of 
a Hebrew An ele ctor of Penryn will take ten pounds from 
Shylock rather tliaii nine pounds nineteen shillings and 
eleven pence three farthings from Antonio To this no ob- 
^■jection is made TLat a Jew should possess the substance of 
legislative power, that he should command eight votes on every 
division as if he were the great Duke of ^Newcastle lumself, 
IS exactly as it should be But that he should pass the bar 
and sit down on those mysteiious cushions of green leather, 
that he should cry ^^hear^’ and “order,” and talk about 
being on his legs, and being, for one, free to say this and to 
say that, would be a profanation sufficient to bring rum on 
the country 

That a Jew should bo privy-councillor to a Christian king 
would be an eternal disgrace to the nation. But the Jew 
may govern the money-market, and the money-market may 
govern the world The minister may bo in doubt as to his 
scheme of finance till he has been closeted with the Jew A 
congress of soveieigns may be forced to summon the Jew to 
their assistance The scrawl of the Jew on the back of a piece 
of paper may be worth more than the royal word of three 
kmgs, or the national faith of three new American republics 
But that he should put Eight Honourable before his name 
would be the most frightful of national calamities. 

It was in this way that some of our politicians reasoned 
about the Irish Catholics. The Catholics ought to have no 
political power The sun of England is set for ever if the 
Catholics exercise political power Give the^ Catholics every 
thmg else , but keep political power from them These wise 
men did not see that when every thing else had been given, 
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political power had been ^Wen Thej continued to repeat their 
cuckoo song, when it waa no longer a question whether Catho- 
lics should have political power or not, when a Catholic As- 
sociation bearded the Parliament, when a Catholic Agitator 
exercised infinitely more authority than the Lord Lieutenant. 

If it IS our duty as Christians to exclude the Jews from 
pohtical power, it must be our duty to treat them as our 
ancestors treated them, to murder them, and banish them, 
and rob them For in that way, and in that way alone, can 
we rcahy deprive them of political power If we do not 
adopt this course, we may take away the shadow, but we 
must Ictive them the substance We may do enough to pain 
and irritate them, but we shall not do enough to secure 
ourselves from danger, if danger really exists. Where wealth 
IS, there power mijst inevitably bo 

The English Jews, we are told, are not Englishmen They 
are a sepaiate people, living locally in this island, but living 
morally and politically in communion with their brethren 
who are scattered over all the world An English Jew looks 
oil a Dutch or a Portuguese Jew as his countryman, and on 
an Engljsh Christian as a stranger This want of patriotic 
feeling, it is said, renders a Jew unfit to exercise political 
functions 

The argument has in it something plausible , but a close 
examination shows it to be quite unsound Even if the 
alleged facts are admitted, still the Jews are not the only 
people who have preferred their sect to their country The 
feeling of patriotism, when society is in a healthful state, 
S2>rings iqi, by a natural and inevitable association, in the 
minds of citizens who know that they owe all their comforts 
and pleasures to the bond which unites them m one com- 
mimity Put, under a partial and oppressive government, 
these associations cannot acquire that strength which they 
have m a better state of things Men are compelled to seek 
from their party that ji^^t^ction which they ought to receive 
from their country, and they, by a natural consequence, 
transfer to their party that afibction which they would other- 
wise have felt for then country The Huguenots of France 
called in the help of England against their Catholic Kings. 
The Cathohes of France called m the help of Spam against 
a Huguenot Kmg Would it be fair to infer, that at present 
the French Paotestants would wish to see their religion 
made dominant by the help of a Prussian or English array? 
Surely not. And why is it that they are not willmg, aa they 
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formerly were willing, to sacrifice the interests of their coun- 
try to the interests of their religious persuasion ? The reason 
IS obvious : they were persecuted then, and are not perse- 
cuted now The English Puritans, under Charles the First, 
prevailed on the Scotch to invade England. Do the Pro- 
testant Dissenters of our tune wish to see the Church put 
down by an invasion of foreign Calvinists ^ If not, to what 
cause are we to attribute the change P Surely to this, that 
the Protestant Dissenters are far better treated now than 
in the seventeenth century Some of the most illustrious 
public men that England e\er produced were mclmed to 
take refuge from the tyranny of Laud m North America. 
Was this because Presbyterians and Independents are in- 
capable of loving their country? But it is idle to multiply 
instances Nothing is so offensive to a man who knows any- 
thing of history or of human nature as to hear those who 
exercise the powers of government accuse any sect of foreign 
attachments If ther^ be any proposition universally true in 
politics it is this, that foreign attachments aie the fruit of 
domestic misrule It has always been the trick of bigots to 
make their subjects miserable at home, and then tojcomplam 
that they look for relief abroad, to divide society, and to 
wonder that it is not united , to govern as if a section of the 
state were the whole, and to censure the other sections pf 
the state foi their want of patriotic spirit If the Jews have 
not felt towards England like children, it is because she has 
treated them like a step-mother There is no feeling which 
more certamlydevelopes itselt in the minds of men living under 
tolerably good government than the feeling of patriotism. 
Since the beginning of the world, there never was any nation, 
or any large portion of any nation, not cruelly oppressed, 
which was wholly destitute of that feeling To make it there- 
fore ground of accusation agauist a class of men, that they are 
not patriotic, is the most ^nilgai legerdemain ot sophistry It 
IS the logic which the wolf employs against the lamb It is to 
accuse the mouth of the stream of poisoning the source 
If the English Jews really felt a deadly hatred to England, 
if the weekly prayer of their synagogues were that all the 
curses denounced by Ezekiel on Tyre and Egypt might fall 
on London, if, in their solemn feaste, they called down bless- 
ings on those who should dash our, children to pieces on the 
stones, still, we say, their hatred to their countrymen would 
not be more intense than that which sects of Christians have 
ofhen borne to each other But in fact the feeling of the 
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Jews is not sucli. It is precisely what, in the situation m 
which they are placed, we should expect it to be* They are 
treated fer better than the IVcnch Protestants were treated in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, or than our Puritans 
were treated in the time of Laud They, therefore, have no 
rancour against the government or against their countrymen. 
It will not be denied that they are far better affected to the 
state than the followers of Coligni or Yane. But they are 
not so well treated as the dissenting sects of Christians are 
now treated in England , and on this account, and, we firmly 
believe, on this account alone, they have a more exclusive 
spiiit Till we have earned the experiment farther, we are 
not entitled to conclude that they cannot be made English- 
men altogether The statesman who treats them as aliens, 
and then abuses them for not entertaimng all the feehngs of 
natives, is as unreasonable as the tyrant who punished their 
fathers for not making bricks without straw 

Rulers must not be suffeied thus to absolve themselves of 
tlu‘ir solemn responsibility It does not lie in their mouths 
to say that a sect is not patriotic It is their business to make 
it patriotic History and reason clearly indicate the meg.ns 
The English Jews are, as far as we can see, precisely what 
our government has made them They are precisely what 
any sect, what any class of men, tieated as they have been 
treated, would have been If all the led-haired people in 
Europe had, during centuries, been outraged and oppressed, 
banished from tins place, imprisoned in that, deprived of their 
money, deprived of their teeth, convicted of the most impro- 
bable crimes on the feeblest evidence, dragged at horses’ tails, 
hanged, tortured, burned alive, if, when manners became 
milder, they had still been subject to debasing restrictions 
and exposed to vulgar insults, locked up in particular streets 
in some countries, pelted and ducked by the rabble m others, 
excluded every where from magistracies and honours, what 
would be the patriotism of gentlemen with red hair ? And if, 
under such circumstances, a i)ropositioii were made for ad- 
mitting red-haired men to oflB.ee, how striking a speech might 
an eloquent admirer of our old institutions deliver against 
so revolutionary a measure ’ “ These men,” he might say, 

“ scarcely consider themselves as Englishmen They think 
a red-haired PrencliTiian pr a red-haired German more closely 
connected with them than a man with brown hair born in 
their own parish If a foreign sovereign patronises red hair, 
they love him better than their own native king. They are 
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not Englislmien : they cannot be Englishmen : nature has 
forbidden it , experience proves it to be impossible, flight to 
political power they have none , for no man has a right to 
pohtical power Let them enjoy personal security ; let their 
property be under the protection of the law. But if they ask 
for leave to exercise power over a community of which they 
are only half members, a community the constitution of which 
IS essentially dark-haired, let us answer them in the words of 
our wise ancestors, Nolumus leges Anglice mutari ” 

But, it IS said, the Scriptures declare that the Jews are to 
be restored to their own country , and the whole nation looks 
forward to that lestoration. Tliey are, thei efore, not so deeply 
interested as others in the prosperity of England It is not 
their home, but merely the place of fheir sojourn, the house 
of their bondage This argument which first appeared in the 
Times newspaper, andwliiclihas atti acted a dogieoof attention 
piopoitioned not so much to its ovm intrinsic force as to the 
general talent with which that journal is conducted, belongs 
to a class of sophisms by which the most hateful persecutions 
may easily be justified To cliaii^e men with practical con- 
sequences winch they themselves deny is disingenuous in 
controversy ib is atiocious m guveimiient The doctime of 
predestination, m the o])mion of many people, tends to make 
those who hold it utteily immoral And certainly it would 
seem that a man who believes Ins eternal destiny to be already 
irrevocably fixed is likely to indulge his passions without re- 
straint and to neglect his leligious duties If he is an heir 
of ^vrath, his exoitions must bo unavailing If he is pie- 
ordained to life, they must be suj)c*rtluous But would it be 
wise to punish oveiy man who holds the higher doctrines of 
Calvinism, as if he had actually committed all those ci lines 
which we know some Antuiomians to have committed ^ As- 
suredly not The fact iiotoiiously is that there are many 
Calvmists as moral m their conduct as any Armmian, and 
many Arminians as loose as any Calvinist. 

It is altogether impossible to reason from the opinions 
which a man professes to his feelings and his actions , and m 
fact no person is ever such a fool as to reason thus, except 
when he wants a pretext for pci secutmg his neighbours A 
Christian is commanded, under the strongest sanctions, to be 
just in all hig dealings Yet to how many of the twenty-four 
miUions of professmg Christians m these islands would any 
man in his senses lend a thousand pounds without security ? 
A man who should act, for one day, on the supposition that 
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all the people about him weie influenced by the rehgion which 
they profesBedj would find himself ruined before night , and 
no man ever does act on that supposition in any of the ordi- 
naiy concerns of life, in borrowing, m lendmg, m buymg, or 
m sellmg. But when any of our fellow creatures are to be 
opprcHsed, the case is different Then we represent those 
motives which we know to be so feeble for good as omnipotent 
for evil Then we lay to the charge of our victims all the 
vices and follies to which their doctrines, however remotely, 
seeiri to tend We forget that the same weakness, the same 
lav if V, tlic same disposition to prefer the present to the future, 
wJiich make men worse than a good rehgion, make them 
betfei than a bad one 

It was in this way that our ancestors reasoned, and that 
some i)eople in our omi time still reason, about the Catholics 
A Papist believes himself bound to obey the pope The pope 
has issued a bull deposing Queen Elizabeth. Therefore every 
Pai)isfc will treat her grace as an usurper Therefore every 
Papist IS a tiaitoi Therefore every Papist ought to bo 
hanged, drawn, and cpiarteied To this logic we owe some 
of the most hateful laws that evei disgraced our history. 
8urely the answer lies on the surface. The Church of Rome 
in.iy have commanded these men to treat the queen aa an 
usurper But she has commanded them to do many other 
things whicli tliey have never done She enjoms her priests 
to observe shiet puufy You aie always taunting them with 
their heontionsness She commands aU her followers to fast 
often, to bo cliaiitable to the poor, to take no interest for 
money, to fii>lit no duels, to see no plays Do they obey these 
ill) unctions P If it be tlie f.ict that very few of them strictly 
obstuve her precepts, when her precepts are opposed to their 
passions and interests, may not loyalty, may not humanity, 
may not the love of ease, may not the fear of death, be suffi- 
cu‘ut to i>i event them fiom executing those wicked orders 
which she has issued against the sovereign of England ? 
When we Imow that many of these people do not care enough 
for then religion to go without beef on a Eriday for it, why 
should we think that they will run the risk of bemg racked 
and hanged for it 

People are now reasoning about the Jews as our fathers 
reasoued about the Papists The law which is inscribed on 
the walls of the synagogues prohibits covetousness But if 
we were to say that a Jew mortgagee would not foreclose 
because God had commanded him not to covet his neighbour’s 
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house, eveiybody would thmk us out of our wits. Yet it 
passes for an argument to say that a Jew will take no interest 
m the prosperity of the country m which he lives, that he will 
not care how bad its laws and police may be, how heavily it 
may be taxed, how ofben it may be conquered and given up to 
spoil, because God has promised that, by some unknown 
means, and at some undetermined time, perhaps ten thousand 
years hence, the Jews shall migrate to Palestine. Is not this 
the most profound ignorance of human nature ? Do we not 
know that what is remote and indefinite affects men far less 
than what is near and certain ? The ai gumciit too applies to 
Christians as strongly as to Jews The Christian believes as 
well as the Jew, that at some future period the present order 
of things will come to an end Nay, many Christians behove 
that the Messiah will slioitly establish a kingdom on the 
earth, and reign visibly over all its inhabitants Whether 
this doctrine be orthodox or not wc shall not heie inquire. 
The number of peojile who hold it is very much gi eater than 
the number of Jews losuling in England. Many of those 
who hold it are distinguished by lank, wealth, and ability 
It IS preached from pulpits, both of the Scottish and of ilie 
English church Noblemen and iiieinbers of Pailiainent have 
written in defence of it Now wherem docs this doctrine 
difier, as far as its political tendency is concerned, from the 
doctrine of the Jews ^ If a Jew is unfit to legislate foi us 
because he believes that he oi Ins i emote desomidanis will be 
removed to Palestine, can we safely open the House of Com- 
mons to a fifth -monarchy man, who expects that, before tins 
generation shall y^ass away, all the kingdoms of the earth will 
be swallowed up in one divine empiie ^ 

Does a Jew engage less eagerly than a Christian in any 
competition which the law leaves oj)en to him? Is he less 
active and regular m his business than his neighbours ? Does 
he furnish his house meanly, because he is a pilgrim and so- 
journer in the land ^ Does the expectation of being restored 
to the country of his fathers make him insensible to the 
fluctuations of the stock exchange ? Does he, in arranging 
his private affairs, ever take into the account the chance of his 
migrating to Palestine^ If not, why are we to suppose that 
feelings which never influence his dealings as a merchant, or 
his dispositions as a testator, wall acquire a boundless influence 
over him as soon as he becomes a magistrate or a legislator ? 

There is another argument which we would not willingly 
treat with levity, and which yet we scai’cely know how to 
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treat seriously Scripture^ it is said, is fall of terrible denun- 
ciations against the Jews It is foretold that they are to be 
wanderers. Is it then right to give them a home ? It is 
foretold that they are to be oppressed. Can we with propriety 
suffer them to be rulers P To admit them to the rights of 
citizens IB manifestly to insult the Divme oracles 

We allow that to falsify a prophecy inspired by Divine 
Wisdom would be a most atrocious crime. It is, therefore, a 
happy circumstance for our frail species, that it is a crime 
which no man can possibly commit If we admit the Jews 
to scats in Pailiament, we shall, by so domg, prove that the 
prophecies in question, whatever they may mean, do not 
mean that the Jews shall be excluded from Parliament. 

Ill fact it is already clear that the prophecies do not bear 
the meaning put upon them by the respectable persons whom 
we aie now answering In Franco and in the United States 
tlu‘ Jews are already admitted to aU the rights of citizens. A 
projdiecy, therefore, which should mean that the Jews would 
never, during the course of their wandermgs, be admitted to 
all the rights of citizens in the places of their sojourn, would 
he a faille prophecy This, therelore, is not the meanmg of 
the prophecies of Scriptuie 

But we protest altogether against the practice of con- 
founding prophecy with precei)t, of setting up predictions 
whicli are often obscure against a morality which is always 
clear If actions aie to be considcied as just and good meiely 
because i hey have been predicted, what action was over more 
laudable than that crime which our bigots are now, at the end 
of eighteen centuries, urging us to avenge on the Jews, that 
crime which made the earth shako, and blotted out the sun 
fioni heaven 9 Tlie same reasoning which is now employed to 
Miidicate the disabilities imposed on our Hebrew countrymen 
will equally vindicate the kiss of Judas and the judgment of 
Pilate “ The Son of man goetli, a^ it is written of him , but 
woe to that man by whom the Son of man is betrayed ” And 
woe to those who, in any age or in any country, disobey his 
benevolent commands under pretence of accomplishing his 
jiredictions. If this argument justifies the laws now existing 
agamst the Jews, it justifies equally all the cruelties which 
have over been committed against them, the sweeping edicts 
of banishinent and confiscation, the dungeon, the rack, and 
the slow fire. How can we excuse ourselves for leaving pro- 
perty to people who are to serve their enemies in hunger, 
and in thirst, and in nakedness, and in want of aU things , ” 
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for giTing protection to the persons of those who are to “fear 
day and night, and to have none assui’ance of then hfe , ” lor 
not seizing on the children of a race whose sons and daugh- 
ters are to be given unto another people 9 
We have not so learned the doctrines of Him who com- 
manded us to love our neighbour as ourselves, and who, when 
He was called upon to explain what He meant by a neigh- 
bour, selected as an example a heretic and an alien Last 
year, we remember, it was represented by a pious writer in 
the John Bull newspaper, and by some other equally fervid 
Chiistiaus, as a monstrous indecency, that the measure for 
the relief of the Jews should be brought forward m Passion 
week One of these humorists ironically recommended that 
it should be read a second time on Good Priday We should 
have had no objection , nor do we believe that the day could 
be commemorated in a more worthy manner We Imow of 
no day fitter foi terminating long hostilities, and repairing 
cruel wrongs, than the day on which the religion of mercy 
w,is founclecl. We know of no day fitter foi blotting out from 
the statute-book the la si ti aces of uitolerauce than the day on 
which the spirit of iiitoleiancc produced the foulost of all 
judicial murders, ihe day on which the list of the victims of 
intolerance, that noble list wherein Socrates and More are 
enrolled, was glorified by a yet greater and holiei name. 
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SADLER’S REFUTATION REFUTED. (Januaet, 1831 ) 

A HefidatiOri of an Ai tide in ilie Tjduibnryh P/OVtew (No CII ) 
entitled Sndhi^ Law of Poptdation, and Lispioof of Snmau 
Snperfecunddtj f"" containing also Additional Pioifs of the Fun^ 
Clyde enunciated in that Tieatise, founded on the Oensuses of different 
Cotintnea leoenih/ puhlished Bj Michael Thomas Sadler, MP 
8vo London 1830 

“ Before anything came out against my Essay, I was told I must 
prepare myself for a storm coming against it, it bemg resolved 
by feome men that it -v^ as necessary that book of mine should, as 
it is phrased, be run down ” — John Locke. 

We have, iii violation of out usual practice, transcribed Mi 
Sadler’s title-page from top to bottom, motto and all The 
parallel implied between the Essay on the Human Under- 
standing and the Essay on Superfecundity is exquisitely 
laughal)le Wc can match it, however, with mottoes as 
ludicrous We remembei to have lioaid of a dramatic piece, 
entitled “ Neivs from Cauipeidowu,” wiitten soon after Loid 
Uuncaii s vicdoiy, by a man once as much in liis own good 
graces as Mr Sadlei is, and now as much forgotten as Mi 
Sadler will soon be, Hubert Hoi on. Ilia piece was brought 
upon the stage, and damned, “as it is phrased,"^ in the 
ee('Ond act, but tlie author, tliiiilang that it had been un- 
lairly and unjustly “iim dow]],” published it, m order to put 
his critics to shame, with this motto from Swift “ When a 
true genius appeals m the woild, you may know him by this 
inaik that the dim cos are all in confederacy against him ” 
e remembei another anecdote, which may peihaps be ac- 
ceptable to so zealous a churchman as Mr Sadler, A certain 
Antinoinian pieaclier, the oracle of a barn, m a county of 
which we do not think it proper to ineiitioii the name, findnirr 
that divinity was not by itself a sufficiently lucrative prot 
fession, resolved to combine with it that of dog-stealuig He 
was, by ill-fortune, detected m several offences of this descrip- 
tion, and was in consequence brought before two justices, who 
111 viitue of the powers given ilieiu by an act of parliament' 
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sentenced him to a whipping for each theft The degrading 
punishiuent inflicted on the pastor naturally thinned the flock , 
and the poor man was m danger of wanting bread. He accord- 
ingly put forth a handbill, solemnly protestmg his innocence, 
describing his sufferings, and appealing to the Christian 
charity of the public, and to his pathetic address he prefixed 
this most appropriate text Thrice was I beaten with rods. 
— St Paul’s Epistle to the Connthicms ’’ He did not perceive 
that, though St Paul had been scourged, no number of whip- 
pings, however severe, will of themselves entitle a man to be 
considered as an apostle. Mr Sadler seems to us to have 
fallen into a somewhat similar error. He should remember 
that, though Locke may have been laughed at, so has Sir 
Claudius Huntei , and that it takes something more than the 
laughter of all the world to make a Locke 

The body of tins pamphlet by no means justifies the parallel 
so modestly insinuated on the title-page Yet we must own 
that, though Mr Sadler has not iisen to the level of Locke, 
ho has done what was almost as dilficult, if not as honourable 
— he has fallen bedow liis own He is at best a bad writer 
Ills arrangement is an elaborate confusion His style has 
been constructed, with great care, in such a manner as to 
produce the least i)ossible effect by means of the greatest 
possible number of words Aspiring to the exalted character 
of a Christian philosopher, he can never pieserve through a 
single paragraph either the calmness of a philosopher or the 
meekness of a Christian His ill-natuie would make a very 
little wit formidable But, happily, his efforts to wound 
resemble those of a juggler’s snake The bags of poison are 
full, but the fang is wanting In this foolish pamphlet, all 
the unpleasant peculiarities of his style and temper are 
brought out in the strongest manner He is from the begin- 
ning to the end in a paroxysm of rage, and would certainly 
do us some mischief if he knew how We will give a single 
instance for the present Others will present themselves as 
we proceed. Wo laughed at some doggerel versos which he 
cited, and which we, never having seen them before, sus- 
pected to be his own We are now sure that, if the principle 
on which Solomon decided a famous case of filiation were 
correct, there can be no doubt as to the justice of our sus- 
picion Mr. Sadler, who, whatever elements of the poetical 
character he may lack, possesses the poetical irritability in 
an abundance which might have sufficed for Homer himself, 
resolved to retaliate on the person, who, as he supposed, had 
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reYiewed him. He has, accordingly, ransax^ked some coUec 
tioiL of college verses, in the hope of finding, among the 
performances of his sn]>posc(l antagonist, something as bad 
as his ovni -Aaid no lunst m ftiiniess admit that he has suc- 
ceeded pr(‘tty well We must admit that the gentleman in 
question aoinetimcs put into his exercises, at seventeen, 
almost as great nonsense as Mr. Sadler is in the habit of 
pmttiijg into his books at sixty 

Mr Sndlci coinidams that wo liave devoted whole pages to 
more abuse (d‘ him We deny the charge Wo have, indeed, 
cliar.uteiiBod, lu terms of ;)ust reprehension, that spirit which 
shows itsf‘U in every part of Lis prolix work Those terms of 
ie])n‘h elision we aie by no moans inclined to retract, and we 
(oncoive that wo might luive used much stionger expressions, 
wit] unit the I(‘ast off cm e either to truth or to decorum There 
IS a Inmt ])resciib(‘d to us by our sense of what is due to our- 
holves I 3 ut wo think that no iiidulgeiico is due to Mr 
Sadler A wntei who distinctly announces tliat he has not 
conformed to the candoui of the age — who makes it his boast 
that he expresses himself throughout witlitlie gioatest plain- 
ness and frc(‘dom — and whose constant piacbce pioves that 
by i»laiTiness and frei'doin lie moans coarseness and rancour — 
has no right to expect tlnit others shall lemernber courtesies 
whuli he has foi gotten, oi shall lespect one who has ceased to 
lospect himself 

Ml Sadler declines that bo liis never vilified Mi Maltlins 
pmsonally, and has confined lnins(df to attacking the cIck tunes 
nliuh tliat qcujtbunan luainttuns We , should visli to l(‘ave 
that ]>oinl to the decision ot all ivlio have lead Mi Sadlei's 
boedv, 01 au\ tweiitv jjages of it To cpiob^ paiticulai instances 
<d i teinpei in bub pcmeiiatc's an<l inspires the whole woik, is 
to V ( akc n our c li,n L,e Yet, that we iin} not be snsjiected of 
fhiu lung, NN e will gne two sj)e( nnens, — the two first which 
occni to om u'collecdion “ Whose ministei is it that speaks 
thus?’' says Mi Sadler, after misiepieseuting in amost extia- 
oidiu.nv manuei, though, we are willing to believe, uninieii- 
tionallv , one of the i^osition^ of Mr Mdlihus “Whoso min- 
ister IS it that s])fMlws thns ? That of the lover and avenger 
of little childien ^ ” Again, Mr Malthus recommends, erro- 
neously peiha[>s, but assuiedly from humane motives, that 
alms, when guon, should be given very sparingly Mr Sadler 
quotes the rcH^oiniuendation, and adds the following cour- 
teous comment — “ The tender mercies of the wicked are 
cruel ” Wo cannot think that a wiitei uho uidulges m these 
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indecent and unjust attacks on professional and personal 
character has any ng'ht to complain of our sarcasms on his 
metaphors and rhymes. 

We will now proceed to examine the reply which Mr Sadler 
has thought fit to make to our arguments He begins by 
attacking our remarks on the origin of evil They are, says 
he, too profound for common apprehension, and he hopes 
that they are too profound foi our own. That they seem 
profound to him we can well believe Profundity, in its 
secondary as in its primary sense, is a relative term. When 
Grildrig was nearly drowned in the Brobdignagian cream- 
jug he doubtless thought it very deep But to common 
apprehension our reasonmg would, we are persuaded, appear 
perfectly simple 

The theory of Mr Malthus, says Mr Sadler, cannot ba 
true, because it asserts the existence of a great and terrible 
evil, and is therefore inconsistent with the goodness of God 
We answer thus We know that tbcie aie in the world 
great and teirible evils In spite of these evils, we believe 
in the goodness of God Why may we not then continue to 
believe in his goodness, though another evil should be added 
to the list 9 

How does Mr Sadler answer this ^ l^terely by telling us 
that we are too wicked to be reasoned with Ho completely 
shrinks fiom the question, a question, be it rcinoinbored, 
not laised by us — a question which we should have felt 
strong objections to raising unnecesScinJy — a question put 
foiwaid by liinibelf, as intimately connected with the subject 
of his two pondcious volumes He attempts to carp at 
dotacliod pa its of oui reasoning on the subject With what 
success lie carries on this guerilla wai after declining a 
gcnieial action with the mam body of oui aigument our 
leaders shall see 

The jo\iewci sends me to Paley, who is, T confess, latlier more 
intclliETible on the subject, and who, fortunately, hag decided the 
very pomt in dispute I will first giv^c the words of the review ei, 
who, when speaking of my general argument regarding the magni- 
tude of the evils, moral and physical, implied in the thooiy I op- 
pose, sums up his ideas thus — ‘ Mr Sadler says, that it is not a 
light or transient evil, but a great and permanent evil What then ^ 
The question of the origin ot evil is a question of ay or no, — not a 
question of MOEE ot Less ’ But what says Palcy ^ His express rule 
is this, that ‘when we cannot resolve all appearances into btnovo- 
lence of design, we make the eew give place to the many, the LnrLE to 
ilic GREAT, that we iaho oui j udgment from a large and decided pujjon- 
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d&tcmcy ’ Now in weiglimg these two authorities directly at issue 
on. this point, I think there will be little trouble in determining 
which we shall make ^ to give place or, if we ‘ look to a large and 
decided prepondernncy ' of either talent, learning, or benevolence, 
from whom we shall ‘take oar judgment ’ The effrontery, or, to 
speak more chantably, the ignorance of a reference to Paley on this 
subject, and in tins instance is really marvellous " 

Now, dot not Mr Sadler see that the very words which 
he quotes fiom Paley contain in themselves a refutation of 
his whole argument ? Paley says, indeed, as every man in 
his senses would say, that in a certain case, which he has 
specihed, the more and the less come into question. Put in 
what case ? “ When we cannot resolve all appearances into 

the benevolence of design ” It is better that there should 
be a little evil than a great deal of evil This is self-evident 
But it IS also self-evident that no evil la bettpr than a little 
evil W’liy, then, is there any evil ? It is a mystery which 
we cannot solve It is a mystery which Paley, by the very 
woids winch Mr SadltT has quoted, acknowledges himself 
unable to solve , and it is because he cannot solve that 
mystery that he proceeds to take into consideration the more 
and the less Believing in the divine goodness, we must 
necessarily believe that the evils which exist are necessary to 
avert greater evils But what those greater evils are we do 
not know How the lia2>X)ines3 of any part of the sentient 
Cl cation would be in any respect djiniinsliGd if, for example, 
children cut tlicir teeth without pain, we cannot understand 
The case is exactly the same with the principle of Mr Mal- 
tbus If superlecundity exists, it exists, no doubt, because 
it is a less evil than some other evil which otherwise would 
exist Can Mr Sadler piove that this is an impossibility? 

One single expression which Mr. Sadler employs on this 
subject IS sufficient to show how utterly incompetent he is to 
discuss it. “On the Christian hyxiothesis,"' says he, “no 
doubt exists as to tlie origin of evil ” He does not, we 
think, understand wliat is meant by the origin of evil The 
Chnatiaii Scriptuics piofess to give no solution of that 
mystery They relate facts , but they leave the metaphysical 
question undeterinmed They tell us that man feU, but why 
ho was not so constituted as to be incapable of faUmg, or 
why the Supreme Being lias not mitigated the consequences 
of the Fall more than they actually have been mitigated, the 
Scriptures did not tell us, and, it may without presumption be 
said, could not tell us, unless we had been cieatures different 
fiom what wc are Tlieie is sometlnug, either m the nature of 
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our faculties or in the nature of the machinery employed by 
us for the purpose of reasoiimg’, which condemns us, on this 
and similar 8ub]ects, to hopeless ignorance. Man can un- 
derstand these high matters only by ceasmg to be man, just 
as a fly can understand a lemma of !N‘ewton only by ceasing 
to be a fly. To make it an objection to the Christian system 
that it gives us no solution of these difficulties, is to make 
it an objection to the Christian system that it is a system 
formed for human beings Of the puzzles of the Academy, 
there is not one which does not apply as strongly to Deism 
as to Christianity, and to Atheism as to Deism There are 
difficulties in everything Yet we are sure that something 
must be true 

If revelation speaks on the subject of the oiigin of evil it 
speaks only to discourage dogmatism and temerity In the 
most ancient, the most beautiful, and the most profound of 
all works on the subject, the Book of Job, both the suflerer 
who complains of the divme government, and the in-judicious 
advisers who attempt to defend it on wrong principles, are 
silenced by the voice of supi erne wisdom, and reminded that 
the question is beyond the reach of the human intellect St 
Paul silences the supposed objector, wbo strives to force him 
into controversy, m the same manner The church has been, 
ever since the apostolic times, agitated by this question, and by 
a question which is inseparable from it, the question of fate and 
fiec-will The greatest theologians and philosophers have 
acknowledged that these things were too high for them, and 
have contented themselves with limting at what seemed to be 
tlie most probable solution What says Johnson ? All our 
eflbrt ends in belief that for the evils of life there is some 
good reason, and iii conlession that the reason cannot bo 
found What says Paley P Of the origin of evil no uni- 
versal solubion has been discovered I mean no solution 
winch reaches to all cases of complaint — The consulei atioii 
of general laws, although it may conceiii the question of the 
origin of evil very nearly, which I thmk it does, rests m views 
disproportionate to our faculties, and in a knowledge which 
we do not possess It serves rather to account for the ob- 
scurity of the subject, than to supply us with distinct answcis 
to our difficulties/" What says presumptuous ignorance? 

^^"0 doubt whatever exists as to the origm of. evil It is 
remarkable that Mr Sadler does not teU us what his solution 
IS The world, we suspect, wiU lose little by his silence 

He falls on the Reviewer again. 
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“ Thougli I have shown,” says he, and on authorities from which 
none can bghtly differ, not only the cruelty and immorality which 
this system necessarily involves, but its most revolting feature, its 
gross partiality, he has wholly suppressed this, the most important 
part of iny argument , as e'ven the bare notice of it would have in- 
stantly cTposed the sophistry to which he has had recourse If, 
however, ho would fanly meet the whole question, let him show me 
that ‘ hydiophohia,’ which ho gives as an example of the laws of 
God nud nafnre, is a calamity to which the poor alone are liable, 
or that ‘m.ilaiia,’ which, mth singuhir infelicity, he has chosen as 
an illustration of the fancied evils of population, is a respecter of 
poisons ” 

We said nothing about tins argument, as Mr Sadler calls 
it, ineiely because we did not think it worth while, and we 
ar(» 1 1.1 If awliainod to say anything about it now But, since 
Mr Sadler is so urgent foi an answer, he shall have one If 
theie is evil, it must be either partial or universal Which 
IS the better of the two^*^ Hydrophobia-, says this gieat phi- 
losopluT, IS no aigumcnt against the divine goodness, because 
mad dogs lute rich and pooi alike , but, if the rich weie cx- 
enqded, and only iiiue people suffered for ten who suffer now, 
hydiophi'J)!.! would lorthwith, simply because it would pro- 
dueq less evil tli.in at present, become an argument against 
tlie divine goodness ’ To state such a proposition, is to 
refute it And is not the malaiia a respectei of persons ^ It 
iiitests Home DoOvS it infest London There arc complaints 
poeuliar to the troiucal coiintnes There are otlicis which 
aie foimd only in mountainous districts, otln^rs wliicli are 
coufiuod to marshy logions , otlieis again which luii m pai- 
ticuLu families Is not tins partiality? Why is it more 
inconsistent with the divine goodness that poor men should 
suti'er an evil from which iich men are exempt, than that a 
piirtieular portion of the community should inherit gout, 
scrofula, insanity, and otlier maladies? And are there no 
miseries under winch, in fact, the poor alone are suffering 
Mr Stidlei himself acknowledges, in this very paragraph, 
that there' aic' such , but he tells us that these calamities are 
the effects of misgovemment, and that this misgovemment is 
the effect of pcditical economy Be it so But does he not 
sec that he is only removing the difficulty one step farther 
Why does Providence suffer men, whose minds are filled with 
false and punncious notions, to have power in the state? 
For good ends, we doubt not, if the fact be so , but for ends 
inscnitiible to us, who see only a small part of the vast scheme, 
and who see that small part only for a short period. Does 
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Mr Sadler doubt that the Supreme Being has power as ab- 
solute over the revolutions of pohtical as over the orgamsation 
of natural bodies ? Surely not • and, if not, we do not see 
that he vindicates the ways of Providence by attributing the 
distresses, which the poor, as he confesses, endure, to an 
error in legislation rather than to a law of physiology Turn 
the question as we may, disguise it as we may, we shall find 
that it at last resolves itself into the same great enigma, — the 
origin of physical and moral evil* an enigma which the 
highest human intellects have given up in despair, but which 
Mr Sadler thinks himself perfectly able to solve 

He next accuses us of having paused long on verbal criti- 
cism We cortamly did object to his impioper use of the 
words, “ inverse variation Mr Sadler complains of this 
with his usual bitterness 

“ Now what is the Hoviewer’s quarrel with me on this occasion P 
That ho does not undoi stand the meaning of my terms ^ No Ho 
acknowledges the control y That I have not fully explained the 
Bonso m which I have used them P No An explanation, ho knows, 
IS iimncdiatcly subjoined, though he has carefully suppressed it ^ 
That I have v^aried tJio sense in 'which I have applied tl^em ? No 
1 challenge him to show it Bub ho neverthess goes on for many 
pages together in arguing against wliat he knows, and, in fact, 
acknowledges, I did not mean , and then turns round and argues 
again, though much more feebly, indeed, against what ho says I did 
mean’ Now, exen had I been in error as to the uso of a word, I 
appeal to the reader whethei such an unwoithy and disingenuous 
rouise would not, if gencially pursued, make controversy on all 
subjects, however important, that into which, in such hands, it 
always dogcneiafcos — a dispute about 'vvoids ” 

The best way to avoid controversies about words is to use 
words m tlieir proper senses Mi , iSadlcr may think our ob- 
jection captious , but how can think it disingenuous we 
do not well undei stand If we 3iad lepresented him as mean- 
ing what we knew that he did not mean, we should have acted 
ill a disgi'ueeful manner But we did not represent him, and 
ho allows that we did not represent him, as meaning what he 
did not mean We hlairied him, and with perfect justice and 
propriety, for saying what he did not mean Every man has 
m one sense a right to define his own terms ; that is to say, 
if he chooses to call one two, and two seven, it would he absurd 
to charge him with false arithmetic for saying that seven is 
the double of one But it would be perfectly fair to blame 
him for changing the ostabhshed sense of words The words, 
inverse variation,^’ in matters not purely scientific, have often 
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been, used in the loose way in whicli Mr. Sadler has used then)* 
But we shall be surprised if he can find a single instance of 
their having been so used in a matter of pure anthmetic 

We will illustrate our meaning thus. Lord Thurlow, in 
one of lus speeches about Indian aflPairs, said that one Has- 
tings was worth twenty Macartneys. He might, with equal 
propriety, have said ten Macartneys or a hundred Macartneys. 
Nor would there have been the least inconsistency in his 
using all the three expressions in one speech But would 
this be an excuse for a financier who, in a matter of account, 
should reason as if ten, twenty, and a hundred were the 
same number? 

Mr Sadler tells us that he purposely avoided the use of 
the word proportion in stating his principle He seems, 
therefore, to allow that the word proportion would have been 
improper Yet he did in fact employ it in explaining lus 
principle, accompanied with an awkward explanation in- 
tended to signify that, though he said proportion, he meant 
somethmg quite different from proportion We should not 
have said so much on this subject, either in our former article, 
or at present, but that there is in all Mr. Sadler’s writings an 
air of scientific pedantry, which lenders his errors fair game. 
We will now let the matter rest , and, instead of assailing 
Mr. Sadler with our verbal criticism, proceed to defend our- 
selves against his hteral criticism 

“ The Reviewer promised his leaders that some cunous results 
should follow from his shuffling Wo will cnablo him to keep lus 
word 

“ ‘ In two English counties,’ says he, ‘ wluch contain from 50 to 
100 inhabitants on tho squaie mile, the births to 100 marnagos aie, 
according to Mr Sadler, 420 , but in 44 departments of France, in 
which there are liom one to two hecataros \lie(fa}Cb] to each in- 
habitant, that is to bay, in which th? population is from 125 to 250, 
or lather more, to the square mile, the number of biiths to one hun- 
dred marriages is 423 and a fi action ’ 

“ The first curious result is, that our Reviewer is ignorant, not 
only of the name, but of tho extent, of a French hectare , otherwise 
he is guilty of a practice wluch, even if transfoiied to the gambling- 
table, would, I presume, prevent him from being allowed ever to 
shuffle, even there, agam He was most ready to pionoiuice upon a 
mistake of one per cent in a calculation of mine, the difference in no 
wise affecting the argument m hand , but here I must inform him 
that his error, whether Tvnlfully or ignorantly put forth, mvolves lus 
entire argument 

“ Tho French hectare I had calculated to contain 10?708j^^ Eng- 
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lish square feet, or acres ; Dr Kellj takes it, ou authority 

which, he gives, at 1076 MyVWi^ English square feet, or 
acres The last Fiench Atm'waires, however, state it, I perceive, as 
being equal to ^rJjpinnrff o-cres The difference is very trifling, and 
■will not in the slightest degree cover our critic's error The first 
calculation gives about 258-i^ hectares to an English square mile , 
the second, 258^^^ , the last, or French calculation, 258^^^ When, 
therefore, the Reviewer calculates the population of the departments 
of France thus ‘ from one to two hectares to each inhabitant, that is 
to say, in which the population is from 125 to 250, or rather more, 
to the square mile , * his ‘ that w to sa/y * is that vrhich he ought not 
to have said. — no rare case with him, as we shall show throughout " 

We must inform Mr Sadler, m the first place, that we 
inserted the vowel which amuses him so much, not from 
Ignorance or from carelessness, but advisedly, and in con- 
formity vrith the practice of several respectable writers He 
will find the word hecatare in Rees’s Cyclopaedia. He will 
find it also in Dr Young. We prefer the form which we 
have employed, because it is etymologically correct Mr. 
Sadler seems not to know that a hecatare is so called, be- 
cause it contains a hundred ores 

We were perfectly acquainted with the extent as well as 
with the name of a hecatare Is it at all strange that we 
should use the words 250, or rather more,” m speaking of 
258 and a fraction ? Do not people constantly employ round 
numbers with still greater looseness, m translating foreign 
distances and foreign money? If, indeed, as Mr. Sadler 
says, the difference which he chooses to call an error in- 
volved the entire argument, or any part of the argument, 
we should have been guilty of gross unfairness. But it is 
not so The difference between 258 and 250, as even Mr. 
Sadler would see if he were not blind with fury, was a dif- 
feience to his advantage Our pomt was this. The fecun- 
dity of a dense population in certain departments of Fiance 
is greater than that of a thinly scattered population m cer- 
tain counties of England The more dense, therefore, the 
population m those departments of France, the stronger was 
our case. By putting 250, instead of 258, we understated 
our case. Mr Sadler’s correction of our orthography leads 
UB to suspect that he knows very little of Greek , and his 
correction of our calculation quite satisfies us that he knows 
very little of logic 

But, to come to the gist of the controversy Our argu- 
ment, drawn from Mr Sadler’s own Tables, remains abso- 
lutely untouched. He makes excuses indeed , for an excuse 
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IB tte last thing that Mr, Sadler will ever want. iThere is 
Bomething half laughable and half provoking m the f^ihty 
with which he asserts and retracts, says and unsays, eAcactly 
as suits his argument Sometimes the register of baptisms 
IB imperfect, and sometimes the register of burials. ?rheii 
again these registers become all at once exact aliriost td) an 
unit He brings forward a census of Prussia m proof of Jhis 
theory We show that it directly confutes his theory , af^d 
it forthwith becomes ^‘notoriously and grossly defective^” 
The census of the Netherlands is not to be easily dealt with ^ ; 
and the census of the Netherlands is therefore pronounoed 
inaccurate Li his book on the Law of Population, he tells 
us that “ m the slave-holding States of America, the male 
slaves constitute a decided majority of that unfortunate 
class ” This fact we turned against him , and, forgetting 
that he had himself stated it, he tells us that ‘‘it is as er- 
roneous as many other ideas which we ciitertam,'’^ and that 
“ he will vontuie to assert that the tomalo slaves were, at the 
nubile age, as numerous as the males ” The mciease of the 
negroes m the United States puzzles him , and he creates a 
vast sliivotrade to solve it. He confounds together things 
pertectly dillerent-, the slave-trade earned on under the 
American flag, and the slave-trade carried on for the supply 
of the American soil, — the slave-trade with Africa, and the 
internal slave-trade between the difleront States He exag- 
gerates a few occasional acts of smuggling into an immense 
and regular importation, and makes his escape as well as he 
cau under cover of tins hubbub of words Documents are 
authentic and facts true precisely in proportion to the sup- 
I)ort which they aflord to his theory. This is one way, un- 
doubtedly, of making books ‘ but we question much whether 
it be the way to make discoveiies 

As to the inconsistencies which we pointed out between 
his theory and his own tables, he finds no difficulty in ex- 
plaining them away or facing them out In one case there 
would have been no contradiction if, instead of taking one 
of his tables, we had multiphed the number of three tables 
togethei, and taken the aveiage Another would never have 
existed if theie had not been a great migration of people 
into Lancashiio Another is not to be got over by any de- 
vice But then it is very small, and of no consequence to 
the argument 

Here, indeed, he is perhaps right. The inconsistencies 
which we noticed were, m themselves, of httle momenh We 
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gave them as samples, — as mere hints, to caution those of 
our readers who mig^ht also happen to be readers of Mr, 
Sadler against being deceived by his packing. He com- 
plains of the word packing. We repeat it , and, since he 
has defied us to the proof, we will go fully into the question 
which, m ottr last article, we only glanced at, and prove, in 
such a manner as shall not leave even to Mr, Sadler any 
shadow of excuse, that his theory owes its speciousness to 
packing, and to packing alone. 

That our readers may fully understand our reosonmg, we 
will again state what Mr, Sadler’s proposition is He asserts 
that, on a given space, the number of children to a marriage 
becomes less and less as the population becomes more and 
more numerous. 

We will begin with the censuses of France given by 
Mr. Sadler By joining the departments together in com- 
binations which suit his purpose, he has contrived to produce 
three tables, which he presents as decisive proofs of his 
theory 

The first is as follows — 

“ The legitimate births are, in those departments whero*there are 
io each inhabitant — 

From 4 to 5 hects (2 departs ) to every 1000 marriages 5130 


— 3 to 4 (S do ) . ... 4372 

— 2 to 3 (30 do ) . . 4250 

— 1 to 2 (44 do ) , . 4234 

— 00 to 1 . (5 do ) . . . , 4146 

— and 06 (Ido) . , 2657 


The two other computations he has given in one table. 
We subjoin it 


TTect to each 
Inhabitant 

Number of 
Departinents 

liOffit Dirtha to 

1 OO Marriages 

Legit Birthf to 

100 Mar (1B26 ) 

4 to 

5 

2 

497 

397 

3 to 

4 

3 

4S9 

389 

2 to 

3 

1 30 

424 

379 

I'to 

2 

1 44 

420 

376 

under 1 

5 

415 

372 

and 

06 

1 

1 263 

253 


These tables, as we said in our former article, certainly 
look well for Mr Sadler’s theory. Do they 9 ” says he. 
“ Assuredly they do , and in admitting this, the Beviewer 
has admitted the theory to be proved.” We cannot absu- 
VOL V. II 
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lutely agree to this A theory is not proved, we must tell 
Mr. Sadler, merely because the evidence m its favour looks 
well at first sight Tliere is an old proverb, very homely m 
expression, but well deserving to be had in constant remem- 
brance by all men, engaged either in action or m speculation 
— One story is good tiU another is told ^ ” 

We affirm, then, that the results which these tables pre- 
sent, and which seem so favourable to Mr. Sadler’s theory, 
are produced by packing, and by packmg alone 

111 the first place, if we look at the departments singly, 
the whole IS in disorder About the department m which 
Pans IS sjtuated there is no dispute Mr Malthus distinctly 
admits that great cities prevent propagation There remain 
eighty-foui departments , and of these there is not, we be- 
lieve, a single one in the place which, according to Mr 
Sadler’s principle, it ought to occupy, 

Tliiit which ought to be highest m fecundity is tenth in 
one table, fourteenth in another, and only thirty-first accord- 
ing to the third That which ought to be third is twenty- 
sec ond by the table, which places it highest That which ought 
to be fourth is fortieth by the table, which places it highest 
That which ought to be eighth is fiftieth or sixtieth That 
’which ought to be tenth from the top is at about the same dis- 
tance from the bottom On the other hand, that which, ac- 
cording to Mr, Sadler’s principle, ought to be last but two of all 
the eiglity-four is third in two of the tables, and seventh m 
thiit which j)lace8 it lowest , and that which ought to be last 
IB, in one of Mr Sadler’s tables, above that which ought to be 
first, in two of them, above that which ought to be third, 
and, m all of them, above that which ought to be fourth 
By dividing the departments m a particular manner, 
Mr Sadler has produced results which he contemplates with 
great satisfaction But, if we draw the lines a little higher 
up or a little lower down, we shall find that all his calculations 
are thrown into utter confusion , and that the phenomena, if 
they indicate any thing, indicate a law the very reverse of 
that wliicli he has jiropounded. 

Let ns take, lor example, the thirty-two departments, as 
they strand in Mr Sadler’s table, from Lozere to Meuse in- 
clusive, and divide them mto two sets of sixteen departments 
each The set fioin Loz<Sre and Loiret inclusive consists of 
those departments m which tlie space to each inhabitant is 
from 3 8 liecatares to 2 12 The set from Cantal to Menso 
inclusive consists of those departments m which the space to 
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each inhabitant is from 2*42 hecatares to 2 07. That is to 
Bay, in the former set the inhabitants are from €8 to 107 
on the square mile, or thereabouts In the latter they are 
from 107 to 125. Therefore, on Mr Sadler’s principle, the 
fecundity ought to be smaller in the latter set than in the 
former. It is, however, greater, and that m every one of 
Mr Sadler’s three tables 

Let US now go a little lower down, and take another set of 
sixteen departments — those which lie together m Mr Sadler’s 
tables, from Herault to Jura mclusive Here the population 
is still thicker than in the second of those sets which we 
before compared The fecundity, therefore, ought, on Mr 
Sadler’s principle, to be less than mthat set But it is again 
greater, and that in all Mr Sadler’s three tables. We have 
a regularly ascending series, where, if liis theory had any 
truth in it, we ought to have a regularly descending senes 
We will give the lesults of our calculation. 

The number of children to 1000 marriages is— 




First Table 

Second Table 

Third Tabic 

■ 

In the sixteen 

departments 




Tiht.T6 there arc 

from 68 to 




107 people on a 

flqunro mile 

4188 

4226 

3780 

III the sixteen 

departments 




where thire are 

from 107 to , 




] 25 people on a 

square mile 

4374 

4332 

3855 

111 the sixteen 

departments 




where there are 

from 134 to 




155 people on a 

square mile 

4484 

4416 j 

3914 


We will give another instance, if possible still more de- 
cisive We will take the three departments of France which 
ought, on Mr Sadler’s pnnciple, to be the lowest in fecundity 
of aU the eighty-five, saving only that in which Pans stands , 
and we will compare them with the three departments in 
which the fecundity ought, according to him, to be greater 
than in any other department of France, two only excepted. 
We will compare Bas Ehin, Rhone, and Nord, with Loz^re, 
Landes, and Indre. In Lozere, Landes, and Indre, the po- 
pulation IS from 68 to 84 on the square mile, or nearly so. 
In Bas Rhin, Rhone, and ^^’ord, it is from 300 to 417 on 
the square mile There cannot be a more overwhelming 
answer to Mr Sadler’s theory than the table which we 
subjoin . 

The number of births to 1000 marriages is — 

I I 2 
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FlTHt Table 

Second Table. 

Third Table 

In the three departments m 
which there are from 68 to 
84 people on the (jii^uare mile 

4372 

4390 

3890 

In the three dtp irtintnla in 
which there aro from 300 to 
417 people on the square 
mile 

1 

4457 

4510 

4060 


These are stroii^ cases But we have a still stronger case. 
Take the whole of the third, fourth, and fifth divisions into 
which Mi Sadler has poitioned out the French departments 
These throe divisions make up almost the whole kingdom of 
Fiance They contain seventy-nine out of the eighty-five 
departments. Mr Sadler has contrived to divide them m 
such a manner that, to a person who looks merely at his 
averages, the fecundity seems to dimmish as the population 
tliickens We will separate them into two paints instead of 
thieo We will draw the line between the department of 
Gironde and that of Herault On the one side are the thirty- 
two dejmrtments fiom Chei to Gironde inclusive On the 
other Bide are the forty-six departments from Herault to 
Nurd inclusive lii all the departments of the former set, 
the popnlatiou is under 132 on the square mile In all the 
departments of the latter set, it is above 132 on the squaie 
mile. It IS clear that, if there be one word of truth in 
Mr Sadler’s theory, the fecundity m the latter of these 
divisions must be very decidedly smaller than m the former. 
Is it so ? It is, on the contrary, greater m all the three 
tables. We give the result 

The number of births to 1000 marriages is — 



First Table 

Second Table 

Third Table 

In the thirtv-t^o departments 
111 ^hieh there lire from 80 
1.12 people oil tho squue 
mile 

4210 

4199 

3760 

In the ioi t\ -seven depiirtmcnta 
in which (here arc from 132 
to 417 people on the square 
mile 

4250 

4224 

3766 


This fact is alone enough to decide the question. Tet it is 
only one of a crowd of similar facts. If the Line between Mr 
Sadler’s second and third division be drawn six departments 
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lower down, the third aaid fourth divisions will, m aU the 
tables, be above the second. If the line between the third and 
fourth divisions be drawn two departments lower down, the 
fourth division will be above the third in aU the tables If 
the Ime between the fourth and fifth division be drawn two 
departments lower down, the fifth will, m all the tables, be 
above the fourth, above the third, and even above the second 
How then has Mr Sadler obtained his results? Bj packing 
solely By placing in one compartment a district no larger 
than the Isle of Wight, in another, a district somewhat less 
than Yorkshire , m a third, a territory much larger than the 
island of Great Britain, 

By the same artifice it la that he has obtained from the 
census of England those delusive averages which he brings 
forward with the utmost ostentation in proof of his principle 
We will examme the facts relating to England, as we have 
examined those relating to France. 

If we look at the counties one by one, Mr Sadler’s pnn- 
eijile utterly fails. Hertfordshire with 251 on the squaio 
mile , Worcestershire with 258 , and Kent with 282, exhibit 
a far gi eater fecundity than the East-Eiding of York, which 
has 151 on the square mile , Monmouthshire, which ^las 145 , 
or Northumberland, which has 108 The fecundity of Staf- 
fordshire, which has more than 300 on the square mile, is as 
Ingh as the average fecundity of the counties which have from 
150 to 200 on the square mile But, instead of confining oui- 
selves to particular instances, we will try masses 

Take the eight counties of England which stand together 
in Mr Sadler’s list from Cumberland to Dorset inclusive In 
these the 3 >opulation is from 107 to 150 on the square mile. 
Compare with these the eight counties from Berks to Durham 
inclusive, in which the population is fiom 175 to 200 on the 
square mile Is the fecundity m the latter counties smaller 
than in the former ? On the contrary, the result stands thus : 

The number of children to 100 marriages is — 

In the eight counties of England, in which there 

are from 107 to 146 people on the square mile . 388 

In the eight counties of England m which there 

are from 175 to 200 people on the square mile . 402 

Take the six districts from the East-Eidmg of York to tLe 
County of Norfolk mclusive Here the population is from 
150 to 170 on the square mile To these oppose the six 
counties from Derby to Worcester mclusive The population 
IB from 200 to 260 Here again we find that a law, directly 
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the reverse of that which Mr. Sadler has laid down, appears 
to regulate the fecundity of the inhabitants 
The number of children to 100 mamages is — 

In the six counties m which there are from 150 

to 170 people on the square mile . . . 392 

In the six counties in which there are from 200 

to 260 people on the square mile . . . 399 

But we will make another experiment on Mr, Sadler's tables, 
if possible more decisive than any of those which we have 
hitherto made We will take the four largest divisions into 
which he has distributed the Enghsh counties, and which 
follow each other in regular order. That our readers may 
fully comprehend the nature of that packing by which his 
theory is supported, we will set before them this part of his 
table 


COUNTIES 

d 

a u 

o 'a 

0 

1 s 
^ a 

a 

d 

o 

U 

A 

O 

Squire in 

each County 

8 

Id “ 

||9 

hi 

IfumbeT of 
Baptism- from 
1810 to 1820 

Proportion of 
Births to 100 
ilamagea. 

» 

Lincoln 

105 

288,800 

2748 

20,892 

87,620 


CumberUnd 

107 

150,300 

1478 

10,299 

45,085 


Northuinbt rland 

108 

20 3,000 

1871 

12,097 

45,871 


Hertford 

122 

105,300 

860 

6,202 

27,909 


Rutland 

127 

18,900 

149 

1,286 

5,125 


ITuiitinpdon 

131 

19,800 

370 

3,766 

13,633 


CiiiiibrultiG 

115 

121,400 

858 

9,894 

37, 191 


Monmouth 

145 

72, 300 

408 

4, >86 

13,411 


Dorset 

a46 

147,400 

1005 

9, 5.) 4 

39,060 


From 100 to 150 




79,476 

315,205 

396 

York, East Riding 

151 

194,300 

1280 

15,313 

55,606 


Salop 

150 

210,300 

1341 

13,613 

58,512 


Suss( X 

162 

237,700 

14G3 

15,779 

68,700 


Noptliarapton 

163 

165,800 

1017 

12,316 

42,336 


ills 

1G4 

226,600 

1379 

I 15,664 

58,845 


Nortolk 

108 

351,300 

2092 

25,762 

102,259 


Dt 1 on 

173 1 

447,900 

2579 

3i),2G4 

130,758 


Soiitbampton 

177 

269,000 

1628 

24,5G1 

88,170 


R^rka 

178 

134,700 

1 756 

9,301 

38,841 


Suffolk 

162 

276,000 

1512 

19,885 

76,327 


Redford 

184 1 

85, 100 

463 

6 536 

22,871 


Ruckingham 

1B5 

136,800 

740 

9,505 

37,518 


Oxford 

186 

139,800 

752 

9,131 

39,633 


Essex 

193 

205,300 

1532 

19,726 

79,792 


Cornwall 

193 

262,600 

1327 

17,363 

74,611 


Durham 

199 

211,900 

lOCl 

14,787 

68,222 


FV(m 150 to 200 

1 


i 


264,510 

1,033,039 

390 
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Is* 

Derby 

212 



14,226 

58,804 


Somerset 

220 


1642 

24,356 

95,802 


Leicester 

221 


804 

13,366 

47,013 


Nottingham 

22 B 


837 

14,296 

65,617 


From 200 to 260 




66,244 

257,136 

388 

Hertford i 

251 


528 

7,386 

35,741 


Worcester 

258 

188,200 

729 

13,178 

53,838 


Chester 

262 

275,500 

■OBVll 


76,012 


Gloucester 

272 

mSmM 

125G 

28,884 

90.671 


Kent 

282 

434,600 

1537 

33,502 

135,060 


From 250 to 300 




103,255 

390,322 

378 


These averages look well, undoubtedly, for Mr. Sadler’s 
theory The numbers 396, 390, 388, 378, follow each other 
very speciously in a descending order But let our readers 
divide these thirty-four counties into two equal setsrf)f seven- 
teen counties each, and try whether the principle will then 
hold good We have made this calculation, and we present 
them with the foUowmg result 

The number of children to 100 marriages is — 

In the seventeen counties of England in which there 

aie from 100 to 177 people on the square mile . 387 

Li the seventeen counties in which there are from 

177 to 282 peojjle on the square mile . 389 

The diffeionce is small, but not smaller than differences 
which Mr Sadler has brought forward as proofs of his theory 
We say, that these English tables no more prove that fecundit}'- 
increases with the population than that it diminishes with the 
population. The thii’ty-four counties which we have taken 
make up, at least, four-fifths of the kingdom and we see 
that, through those thirty -four counties, the phenomena are 
directly opposed to Mr. Sadler’s principle That in the 
capital, and in great manufacturing towns, marriages are less 
prolific than m the open country, we admit, and Mr Malthus 
admits But that any condensation of the population, short 
of that which injures all physical energies, will dimmish 
the prolific powers of man, is, from these very tables of Mr. 
Sadler, completely disproved. 

It IS scarcely worth while to proceed with instances, after 
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proofs BO OTerwhelmmg as those which we have gfiven. Yet 
we will show that Mr, Sadler has formed his averages on the 
census of Prussia hy an artifice exactly sunjlar to that which 
we have already exposed. 


Jkmonstratin^ the Law of Population from the Censuses of Prussta^ at two 
several Periods. 


pEomcKa 

iLlkabiiiaiitB 
on B 
Square 
league 

Birtlie to 
each 

Marriage 

17&6 

Avera^ 

Birtlia to 
eaob 

Marriage 

17S4 

Average 

■ ’t’*" 

West Prussia 

PomcroDia 

832 

928 

43 

1 

J 

i^34 

4 75 

4 69 

1 

i 

1-4 72 

Eist Prussia 

Np-w Mark 

Mark of Brandenburg 
£aat Friesland 

1175 

1190 

1790 

1909 

6 07 

4 22 

3 B8 

3 39 

1 

J 

- 414 

' 510 

4 13 

4 GO 

3 66 

1 

J 

^ 4 45 

Guulderl and 

Silesia and GUtz 

Cle\e8 

Miridin and Ea^ensburg 
Magdeburg , 1 

Neufcbatcl, &c 

2083 ' 
2314 
2375 
2549 1 

2692 ' 

2700 

4 33 

3 80 

3 67 

4 03 

3 39 

• 3 84 

1 

3 74 

4 84 

4 03 

4 31 

4 57 

3 98 

L 

- 4 24 

niilbcrbtiidt 

Ticklingburg ond Bingen 

3142 

3461 

371 

3 69 

1 3 65 

4 48 

3 69 

j 4 08 


Of the census of 1756 we will say nothing*, as Mr Sadler, 
finding himself hard pressed by the argument which we drew 
from it, now declares it to be grossly defective We con- 
fine ourselves to the census of 1784 and we will draw our 
lines at points somewhat different from those at which 
Mr. Sadler has drawn his. Let the first compartment re- 
main as it stands Let East Prussia, which contains a much 
larger population than his last compartment, stand alone in 
the second division. Let the third consist of the New Mark, 
the Mark of Brandenburg, East Pnesland and Guelderland, 
and tlie fourth of the remaining provinces Our readers will 
find that, on this arrangement, the division which, on Mr 
Sadler s principle, ought to be second in fecundity stands 
higher than that which ought to be first , and that the divi- 
sion which ought to be fourth stands higher than that which 
ought to be third We ivill give the result in one view. 

The number of births to a marriage is — 

In those provinces of Prussia where there are fewer than 1000 
people on the square league . . ^ 4 72 
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In the proTiBce in which there are 1175 people on the square 
league * ^ . 5 10 

In the proTinces in which there are from 1190 to 2083 people 
on the square league . . 4 10 

In the proYinces in which there are from 2314 to 3461 people 
on the square league . . • 4 27 

We will go no fai'ther with this examination. In fact, we 
have nothing more to exanune. The tables which we have 
scrutinised- constitute the whole strength of Mr. Sadler’s case, 
and we confidently leave it to our readers to say, whether we 
have not shown that the strength of his case isAveakness 
Be it remembered too that we are reasoning on data fur- 
nished by Mr Sadler himself. We have not made collections 
of facts to set against his^ as we easilj^ might have done. It 
is on Ins own showing, it is out of his own mouth, that his 
theory stands condemned. ♦ 

That packing which we have exposed is not the only sort 
of packing winch Mit Sadlei has practised We mentioned 
in our review some facts relating to the towns of England, 
which appeajr from Mr Sadler’s tables, and which it seems 
impossible to explain if his principles be sound The average 
fecundity of a marriage in towns of fewer than 300 0 inhabi- 
tants IS greater than the average fecundity of the kingdom 
The average fecundity in towns of from 4000 to 5000 in- 
habitants IS greater than the average fecundity of Wamiek- 
shire, Lancashire, or Surrey How is it, we asked, if Mr 
Sadler’s princij)le be correct, that the fecundity of Guildfoid 
should be greater than the average fecundity of the county 
in which it stands ^ 

Mr Sadlei, in reply, talks about “the absurdity of com- 
paiing the fecundity in the small towns alluded to with that 
111 the counties of Warwick and Stafford, or in those of Lan- 
caster and Surrey.” He proceeds Ihiis — 

“ In Warwickshire, far above half the population is comprised m 
large towns, including, of course, the immense metiopohs of one 
gieat branch of our manufactures, Birmingham In the county of 
Stafford, besides the large and populous towns in its iron districts, 
situated so close togethei as almost to form, for considerable distances, 
a continuous street , there is, m its potteries, a great population, 
recently accumulated, not included, indeed, m the towns distinctly 
enumerated in the censuses, but vastly exceeding in its condensation 
that found m the places to which the Reviewer alludes In LaruM- 
shiro again, to which he also appeals, one- fourth of the entire popu- 
lation IS made up of the inhabitants of two only of the towns of that 
county , far above half of it is contained in towns, compared with 
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whicli those he refers to are villages , even the hamlets of the manu- 
facturing parts of Lancashire are often far more populous than the 
places he mentions But he presents us with a climax of absurdity 
in appealing lastly to the population of Surrey as quite rural com- 
pared with that of the twelve towns, having less than 6000 in- 
habitants in their respective jurisdictions, such as Satfr on- Walden, 
Monmouth, Now in the last census, Surrey numbered 398,65b 
inhabitants, and, to say not a word about the other towns of the 
county, much above two hundred ihoubanda of these are wdhm the 
}]dh of Morfahtij ^ ‘ Wc should, therefore, be glad to know' how it is 
utterly inconsistent with my principle that the fecundity of Grmld- 
foi d, which numbers about 3000 inhabitants, should be greater than 
tho average fecundity of Surrey, made up, as the bulk of the popu- 
lation of Suirey is, of the inhabitants of some of tbe worst parts of 
the mcti’oiiolis ? Or why the fecundity of a given number of marriages 
in tho eleven little rural towns he alludes to, being somewha higher 
than that ol an equal number, half taken for instance, from the heart 
ol Birmingham or Manchester, and half trom the populous districts 
by vbxch they are surrounded, is inconsistent with my theory ^ 

“Had the Reviewer’s object, in this instance, been to discover 
the tnitli, or had he known how to pursue it, it is perfectly clear, at 
first bight, that he would not have instituted a comparison between 
the pioli^ciiess which exists in the small towns he has alluded to, 
and that in certain distiicts, the population of which is made up, 
paitly of iniral inhabitants and partly of accumulations of people in 
immense masses, the prolificness of which, if ho will allow me still 
tlie use of the phrase, is inversely as their magnitude , but he would 
h.i-vo compared these small towns -with the country places properly 
so called, and then again the different classes of towns with each 
otlici , iliis method would have led him to ceitain conclusions on 
the subject ” 

Now, this reply shows that Mr Sadler does not in the least 
niKh^rstaiid the principle which he has himself laid dovni 
What is that principle? It is this, that the fecundity of 
liiiman beings on given space vanes inversely as their num- 
bers We know what he means by inverse variation But 
we must suppose that he uses the words given spaces in 
the proper sense Given spaces are equal spaces Is there 
any reason to believe, that in those parts of Surrey which lie 
within the bills of mortality there is any space equal in area 
to the space on which Guildford stands, which is more thickly 
peopled than the space on which Guildford stands ? We do 
not know that there is any such We are sure that there are 
not many. Why, therefore, on Mr Sadler’s principle, should 
the people of Guildford be more prohfic than the people who 
live within the bills of mortality » And if the people of 
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Guildford ought, as on Mi*. Sadler's principle they unques- 
tionably ought, to stand as low in the scale of fecundity as 
the people of Southwark itself, it follows, most clearly, that 
they ought to stand far lower than the average obtained by 
taking all the people of Surrey together. 

The same remark applies to the case of Birmingham, and 
to all the other cases which Mr. Sadler mentions. Towns of 
6000 inhabitants may be, and often are, as thickly peopled, 

on a given space," as Birmingham. They are, in other 
vrords, as thickly peopled as a portion of Birmingham, equal 
to them in area If so, on Mr Sadler's principle, they ought 
to be as low iii the scale of fecundity as Birmingham But 
they are not so On the contrary, they stand higher than 
the average obtained by taking the fecundity of Birmingham 
in combination with the fecundity of the rural districts of 
Warwickshire 

The plain fact is, that Mr Sadler has confounded the 
population of a city with its population “ on a given space," 
— a mistake which, m a gentleman who assures us that 
mathematical science was one of his early and favourite 
studies, IB somewhat curious. It is as absurd, on l^is prin- 
ciple, to say that the fecundity of London ought to be less 
than the fecundity of Edinburgh, because London has a 
greater population than Edinburgh, as to say that the fecun- 
dity of Eussia ought to be greater than that of England, 
because Eussia has a greater population than England He 
cannot say that the sjiaces on which towns stand are too small 
to exemplify the truth of his principle. For he has himself 
brought forward the scale of fecundity in towns, as a proof of 
hia punciple. And, lu the very passage which we quoted above, 
he tells us that, if we knew how to pursue truth, or wished to 
find it, we “ should have compared these small towns with 
country places, and the different classes of towns with each 
other " That is to say, we ought to compare together Bueli 
unequal spaces as give results favourable to his theory, and 
never to compare such equal spaces as give results opposed to 
it. Does he mean anything by a given space ^ Or does 
he mean merely such a space as suits his argument P It is 
perfectly clear that, if he is allowed to take this course, he 
may prove anything Ho fact can come amiss to him Sup- 
pose, for example, that the fecundity of Hew York shoidd 
prove to be smaller than the fecundity of Liverpool, That," 
says Mr. Sadler, makes for my theory. For there are 
more people within two miles of the Broadway of Hew York, 
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than within two miles of the Exchange of Liveipool ” Sup- 
pose, on the other hand, that the lecnndity of New York 
should he greater than the fecundity of Liverpool. This,” 
says Mr Sadler again, “is an unanswerable proof of my 
theory. For there are many more people within forty miles 
of Liverpool than within forty miles of New York In order 
to obtain his numbers he takes spaces in any combmations 
which may suit him In order to obtain his averages, he 
takes numbers in any combinations which may suit him And 
then he tells us that, because his tables, at the first glance, 
look well for his theory, his theory is irrefragably proved 
We will add a few words respecting the argument which 
we drew from the peerage. Mr Sadler asserted that the 
Peers were a class condemned by nature to sterility We 
denied this, and showed from the last edition of Debrett, 
that the Peers of the United Kmgdom have considerably 
more than the average iiuml^er of children to a marriage 
Mr Sadler’s answer has amused us much He denies the 
accuiricy of our counting, and, by reckoning all the Scotch 
and Irish Peers as Peers of the United Kingdom, certainly 
makes yery different numbers from those which we gave. A 
mem\)or of the Parliament of the United Kingdom might 
have been expected, we think, to know bettei what a Peer of 
the United Kingdom is 

By taking the Scotch and lush Peers, Mi Sadler has 
altcied the average But it is considerably higher than the 
average fecundity of England, and still, therefore, constitutes 
an unanswerable argument against his theory 

The shifts to which, in this difficulty, he has recourse, are 
exceedingly divert-ing. “ The average fecundity of the mar- 
iiages of Peers,” said we, “is higher by one-fiffch than the 
average fecundity of maiTiages throughout the kingdom ” 

“ Where, or by whom did the lieviewer find it supposed,” 
answers Mr Sadler, “that the registered baptisms expressed 
the full fecundity of the marriages of England? ” 

Assuredly, if the registers of England are so defective as 
to explain the diffeieiice which, on our calculation, exists 
between the fecundity of the peers and the fecundity of the 
people, no argument against Mr Sadler’s theory can be 
dra.wn from that difference But what becomes of all the 
other arguments which Mr, Sadler has founded on these 
very registers ^ Above aU, what becomes of his comparison 
between the censuses of England and Fiance In the 
pamphlet before us, he dwells with great complacency on a 
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coincidence which seema to him to Support his theory, and 
which to us seems, of itself, sufficient to overthrow it. 

‘‘ In my table of the population of France, m the forty -four de- 
partments in which there are from one to two hectares to each 
inhabitant, the fecundity of 100 mamageB, calculated on the average 
of the results of the three computations relating to different periods 
given in my table, is 40G-/{> In the twenty- two counties of England, 
in which there is from one to two hectares to each inhabitant, or 
from 129 to 259 on the square mile, — beginniTig, therefore, with 
Huntingdonshire, and ending with Worcestershire, — the whole 
number of marriages during ten years will bo found to amount to 
37*^^,624, and the whole number of the births during the same term 
to 1,545,549 — or 407y\y buths to 100 marriages • A difference of one 
m one thousand only, compared with the French proportion 

Does not Mr Sadler see that, if the registers of England, 
which are notoriously very defective, give a result exactly 
corresponding almost to an unit with that obtained from 
the registers of France, which are notoriously very full and 
accurate, this proves the very reverse of what he employs it 
to prove ? The correspondence of the registers proves that 
there is no correspondence m the facts In order, to raise 
the average fecundity of England even to the level of the 
average fecundity of the peers of the three kingdoms, which 
is B 81 to a marriage, it is necessary to add nearly six pei’ 
cent to the numbei of births given in the English registers 
But, if this addition be made, we shall have, in the counties 
of England, from Huntingdonshire to Worcestershire inclu- 
sive, 4 30 births to a marriage or thereabouts , and the 
boasted coincidence between the phenomena of propagation 
m France and England disappears at once This is a curious 
specimen of Mr. Sadler’s proficiency m the art of making 
excuses In the same pamphlet he reasons as if the same 
registers were accurate to one in a thousand, and as if they 
were wrong at the very least by one in eighteen 

He tries to show that we have not taken a fair criterion of 
the fecundity of the peers. We are not quite sure that we 
understand his reasomng on this subject. The order of his 
observations is more than usually confused, and the cloud of 
words more than usually thick We will give the argument 
on which he seems to lay most stress in his own words : 

“But I shall first notice a far moie obvious and important 
blunder into which the Reviewer has fallen , or into which, I rather 
fear, he knowingly wishes to precipitate his readers, since I have 
distinctly pointed out what ought to have preserved him from it m 
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the veiy cliapter ho is criticising and contradicting It is this — 
he ha-8 entirely omitted ‘^counting’* the sterile mamagea of all those 
peerages which have become extinct during the very period his 
counting embraces He counts, for instance, Earl Fitzwilham, his 
marriages, and heir , but has he not omitted to enumerate the mar- 
riages of those branches of the same noble house, which have become 
extinct since that venerable individual possessed his title ? He talks 
of my having appealed merely to the extinction of peerages in my 
argument , but, on his plan of computation, extinctions are per- 
petually and wholly lost sight of In computing the average prolifio- 
ness of tlie marriages of the nobles, he positively counts from a 
select class of them only, one from which the unprohfic are con- 
stantly weeded, and regularly disappear , and he thus comes to the 
couchision, that the peers are ‘ an eminently prolific class * ' Just as 
though a farmer should compute the rate of increase, not fiom the 
quantity of seed sown, but fiom that part of it only which comes to 
porl(‘ction, entirely omitting all which had failed to spring up or 
come to maturity Upon this piinciple the most scanty crop ever 
obtained, in -which the husbandman should fai] to receive ‘seed 
again,’ as the phrase is, might be so ‘ counted ’ as to appear ‘ emi- 
nently prolific’ indeed ” 

If wo understand this passage rightly, it decisirely proves 
tliat Mr Sadlei is incompetent to perform even the lowest 
offices of statistical research What shadow of reason is there 
to believe that the peers who were alive in the year 1828 dif- 
fered as to their prohficness from, any other equally numerous 
set of peers taken at random ? In what sense were the peers who 
were alive in 1828 analogous to that part of the seed which 
comes to perfection ? Did we entirely omit all that failed ? 
On the contrary, we counted the sterile as well as the fruitful 
maniages of all the peers of the United Kingdom living at 
one time In what way were the peers who were alive in 
1828 a select class ? In what way were the sterile weeded 
from among them ? Did every peer who had been married 
without having issue die m 1827 ? Wliat shadow of reason 
IB there to suppose that there was not the ordinary proportion 
of barren marriages among the marriages contracted by the 
noblemen whose names are m Debrett’s last edition ? But 
we ought, says Mr Sadler, to have counted aU the sterile 
marriages of all the peers ‘‘ whose titles had become extinct 
during the period which our counting embraced that is to 
say, since the earliest marriage contracted by any peer living 
111 1828. Was such a proposition ever heard of before P 
Surely we were bound to do no such thing, unless at the same 
time we had counted also the children born from all the 
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fruitful marriages contracted by peers during the same period. 
Mr, Sadler would hare us divide the ntunber of children bom 
to peers living m 1828, not by the number of marriages which 
those peers contracted, but by the number of marriages which 
those peers contracted added to a crowd of marriages selected, 
on account of their sterility, from among the noble marriages 
which have taken place during the last fifty years. Is this the 
way to obtain fair averages ? We might as well require that 
all the noble marriages which during the last fifty years have 
produced ten children apiece should be added to those of the 
peers living in 1828. The proper way to ascertam whether a 
set of people be prolific or sterile, is, not to take marriages 
selected from the mass either on accoimt of their fruitful- 
ness or on account of their sterility, but to take a collection 
of marriages which there is no reason to think either more 
or less fruitful than others What reason is there to think 
that the marriages contracted by the peers who were alive m 
1828 were more finiitful than those contracted by the peers 
who were alive in 1800 or in 1750 P 

We will add another passage from Mr. Sadler’s pamphlet 
on this subject We attributed the extinction of peerages 
partly to the fact that those honours are for the most part 
limited to heirs male. 

“This IS a discovery indeed f Peeresses, ‘ eminently prolific,’ do 
not, aa Macbeth conjured Ins spouse, ‘ bring forth men- children 
only ,’ they actually produce daughters as well as sons ^ ^ Why^ does 
not the Reviewer see, that bo long aa the rule of nature, which pro- 
portions the sexes so accurately to each other, contmues to exist, a 
tendency to a diminution in one bcx proves, as certainly as the 
demonstration of any mathematical problem, a tendency to a dimi- 
nution in both , but to talk of ‘ eminently prolific ’ peeresses, and 
febill maintain that the rapid extinction m peerages is owing to their 
not bearing male children exclusively, is arrant nonsense ” 

Now, if there be any proposition on the face of the earth 
which we should not have expected to hear characterised as 
arrant nonsense, it is this, — that an honour limited to males 
alone is mure likely to become extinct than an honour which, 
like the crown of England, descends indifferently to sons and 
daughters We have heard, nay, we actually know families, 
m which, much as Mr Sadler may marvel at it, there are 
daughters and no sons Nay, we know many such fainilies 
We are as much inclined as' Mr Sadler to trace the bene- 
volent and wise arrangements of Providence in the physical 
world, when once we are satisfied as to the facts on which 
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we proceed. And we have always considered it as an arrange- 
mei^t deserving of the highest admiration, that, though in 
iatnilies the number of males and females dijflfers widely, yet 
m great collections of human beings the disparity almost 
disappears The chance undoubtedly is, that m a thousand 
marriages the number of daughters will not very much ex- 
ceed the number of sons But the chance also is, that several 
of those marriages will produce daughters, and daughters 
only In every generation of the peerage there are several 
such cases. 'V^en a peer whose title is limited to male heirs 
dies, lea^ung only daughters, his peerage must expire, unless 
he have, not only a collateral heir, but a collateral heir 
descended through an uninterrupted hne of males from the 
fiist possessor of the honour If the deceased peer was the 
first nobleman of his family, then, by the supposition, his 
peerage will become extinct. If he was the second, it will 
become extinct, unless he leaves a brother or a brother’s son. 
If the second peer had a brother, the first peer must have 
had at least two sons , and this is more than the average 
number of sons to a marriage in England When, therefore, 
it IS considered how many peerages are in the first and second 
generation, it will not appear strange that extinctions should 
fiequontly take place There are peerages which descend to 
females as well males But, in such cases, if a peer dies, 
leaving only daughters, the very fecundity of the marriage is 
a cause of the extinction of the peerage If there were only 
one daughter, the honour would descend If there are several, 
it falls into abeyance 

But it ]s needless to multiply words in a case so clear, and 
indeed it is needless to say anythmg more about Mr Sadler’s 
book We have, if we do not deceive ourselves, completely 
exposed the calculations on which his theory rests , and we 
do not think that we should either amuse our readers or 
serve the cause of science if we were to rebut in snccession a 
senes of futile charges brought m the most angry spirit 
agamst oui selves , ignorant imputations of ignorance, and 
luifair complaints of unfairness, — conveyed in long, dreary, de- 
clamations, so prolix that we cannot find space to quote them, 
and so confused that we cannot venture to abridge them 

There is much indeed m this foolish pamphlet to laugh at, 
from the motto in the first page down to some wisdom about 
cows in the last. One part of 'it indeed is solemn enough, 
we mean a certain jeu d^esprit of Mr. Sadler’s touching a 
tract of Dr. Arbuthnot’s. This is indeed ^‘verv tragical 
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mirth/’ as Peter Quince’s playbill has it , and we would not 
advise any person who reads for amusement to venture pn it 
as long as he can procure a volume of the Statutes at Large 
This^ however, to do Mr. Sadler justice, is an exception. His 
witticisms, and his tables of figures, constitute the only parts 
of his work which can be perused with perfect gravity. His 
blunders are diverting, hjs excuses exquisitely comic. But 
his anger is the most grotesque exhibition that we ever saw 
He foams at the mouth with the love of truth, and vindicates 
the Divuie benevolence with a most edifying heartiness of 
hatred. On this subject we will give him one woid of parting 
advice If he raves in this way to ease his mind, or because 
he thinks that he does hunseK credit by it, or from a sense of 
religious duty, far be it from us to interfere. His peace, his 
reputation, and liis religion are his own concern, and he, 
like the nobleman to whom his treatise is dedicated, has a 
right to do what he will with his own But, if he has adopted 
his abusive style from a notion that it would hurt our feelings, 
we must inform him that he is altogether mistaken , and that 
he would do well m future to give us his arguments, if he has 
any, and to keep his angei for those who fear it. • 
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SAMUEL JOHNSON (Septembeb, 1831 ) 

Th^ Lijf’ oj Sarnuf I Jolnson, LL T) Including a Jov/mal of a Tour to 
ihe IhhiaUi^, hi/Jumes Bosirell, Esg A Kew Edition, with numeroua 
Addt^ioy^ and Eotes By John Wilson Cboker, LL D FBS 
Five voliiini‘8 8vo London 1831 

This wotk has greatly disappointed ns. Whatever faults 'vve 
may have been prepaied to hnd m it, we fully expected that 
it would he a \aluahle addition to English literature , that it 
would contain many curious facts, and many judicious re- 
iiiaiks , that the style of the notes would be neat, clear, and 
piecise , and that the typographical execution would bo, as 
111 new editions of classical works it ought to be, almost 
faultless We are sorry to be obhged to say that the merits 
ot Mr Crokc^r’s performance are on a par with those of a 
certain leg ol mutton on which Dr Johnson dined, while 
travelling from London to Oxford, and wluch he, with cha- 
racteri'Stic energy, pronounced to be “ as bad as bad could be, 
ill led, ill kiUed, ill kept, and ill dressed ” This edition is 
ill ( onipiled, ill arranged, ill written, and ill printed 

Nothing in the work has astonished us so much as the 
Ignorance or carelessness of Mr Croker with respect to facts 
and dates Many of his blunders are such as w^e should be 
suipnaed to heai any well educated gentleman commit, even 
m conversation The notes absolutely swarm with misstate- 
menta into which the editor never would have fallen, if he had 
taken the ehghtest pains to investigate the truth of his asser- 
tions, or if he had even been well acquainted with the book 
on #bich he undeii:ook to comment We will give a few 
instances. 

Mr. Croker tells us in a note that Derrick, who was master 
of the ceremonies at Bath, died very poor in 1760 * We read 
on^ and, a few pages later, we find Dr Johnson and BoswelJ 
talking of this same Derrick as stiU living and reigning, as 
having retrieved his character, an possessing so much power 

I. 394 
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over his snbjocts at Bath, that his opposition might he fatal 
to Sheridan’s lectures on oratory * And all this is in 17C3 
The fact is, that Demck died m 1769. 

In one note we read, that Sir Herbert Croft, the authoi of 
that pompous and foolish account of Young, which appears 
among the Lives of the Poets, died m ISOS.f Another note 
in the same volume states, that this same Sir Herbert Croft 
died at Paris, after residing abroad for fifteen years, on the 
27th of April 18164 

Mr. Croker informs us, that Sir William "Forbes of Pitsligo, 
the author of the Life of Beattie, died in 1816 § A Sir 
William Forbes undoubtedly died m that year, but not the Sir 
Wilham Forbes m question, whoso death took place in 1806 
It IS notorious, indeed, that the biographer of Beattie lived 
just long enough to complete the history of his friend Eight 
or nine years before the date which Mr Ciokcr has assigned 
for Sir William’s death, Sir Walter Scott lamented that event 
ill the introduction to the fourth canto of Marmion. Every 
school-girl knows the lines ; 

“ Scarce had lamented Forbes paid 
The tribute to his Minstrel’s shade , • 

The tale of fuendship scarce was told, 

Ere the narrator’s heart was cold 
Far may we scaich before we find 
A heart so manly and so kind 

In one place, we are told, that Allan Bamsay, the painter, 
was bom in 1709, and died in 1784|1 , in another, that he died 
m 1784, in the seventy -first year of lus age If 

In one place, Mr Croker says, that at the commencement 
of the intimacy between Dr Johnson and Mrs Thrale, in 
1765, the lady was twenty-five years old** In other places 
he says, that Mrs Thrale’s thirty-fifth year coincided with 
Johnson’s seventieth tt Johnson was born in 1709 If, there- 
fore, Mrs Thrale’s thirty-fifth year coincided with Johnson’s 
seventieth, she could have been only twenty-one years old in 
1765. This IS not aU Mr Croker, in another place, as- 
signs the year 1777 as the date of the comphmentary lines 
which Johnson made on Mrs Thrale’s thirty -fifth birth-day 
If this date be correct, Mrs Thrale must have been bom m 
1742, and could have been only twenty-three when her ac- 
quaintance with Johnson commenced. Mr Croker therefoie 
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gives US three different gtatements as to her age. Two of 
the«tliree imiet be incorrect We will not decide between 
them . we will only sa}, that the reasons which Mr^ Croker 
gives for thinking that Mrs Thrale was exactly thirty-five 
years old ■when Johnson was soventyj appear to ns utterly 
frivolous 

Again, Mr Croker informs his readers that “ Lord Mans- 
field survived Johnson Ml ten years.”* Lord Mansfield sur- 
vned Dr Jolinson just eight }ears and a quarter 

Johnson found in the library of a French lady, whom he 
(1 dnnng liis short visit to Pans, some works which he 
with great disdain. I looked,” says he, “into 
i]io books in the lady’s closet, and, in contempt, showed 
th(*m lo Mr Thrale Piinco Titi, Bibliotheque des Fees, 
,md otlier books ”t “The History of Prmce Titi,” observes 
Mr Ciolar, “was said to be the autobiography of Frederick 
Prince of Wales, but was x^^’'^>hably written by Ralph, Ins 
secrotar) ” A more absuid note never was penned The 
history' of Pnuce Titi, to winch Mr Croker refers, whether 
written bj Punee Fioderick or by Ralph, was certainly never 
piiblishcfl If Mr Croker had taken the trouble to read 
with attention that veiy X)assage m Park’s Royal and Noble 
Auihois which he cites as his authority, he would have seen 
that tlu‘ ]naiiiiscr][>t was given up to the government Even 
if this memo 11 liad b('eu luiiited it is not very likely to find 
its Avay into a Fieinli lady’s bookcase And would any man 
ill hib sondes speak eonteiniduoiisly of a French lady, for 
hiiMiig ill lier possessjon an English w’Oik, so curious and 
inleieslmg as a Life of Prince Fioderiek, whether written 
by him sell or by a confidential secretary, must have been 
The history at which Johnsoh laughed was a very proper 
eoiiqianioii to the Bibliotheque des F^es, a fairy tale about 
good Ih-iuce Titi and nauglily Prince Violent Mr Cioker 
ina\ Imd it in the Magasm des Enfaiis, the first French hook 
whuh ilio little giils of England read to their governesses 

Mr Croker stat(‘s that Mr Henry Bate, who afterwards 
assumed the uaiue of Dudley, was proprietor of the Morning 
llt‘ral(l, and fought u duel with George Robinson Stoney, in 
eons<Kpietioc ot some attacks on Lady Strathmore which ap- 
jieariMl in that J Now Mr. Bate was then connected, 

not witii the Moimng HeMd, but with the Morning Post; 
and the dispute took xilace before the Morning Herald was 
in existence. The duel was fought m January 1777. The 
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Chronicle of the Annual Register for that year contains an 
account of the transaction, and distinctly states that Mr. 
Bate was editor of the Morning Post. The Momnig Herald, 
as any person may see by looking at any number of it, wa.s 
not established till some years after this affair. For this 
blunder there is, we must acknowledge, some excuse for it 
certainly seems almost incredible to a person hving in oui 
time that any human being should ever have stooped to fight 
with a writer in the Morning Post. 

James de Diiglas,’’ says Mr Croker, was requested by 
King Robert Bruce in his last hours, to repair, with his 
heart to Jerusalem, and humbly to deposit it at the sepulchre 
of our Lord, which he did in 1829 Now, it is well known 
that he did no such thing, and for a very sufficient reason, 
because he was killed by the way Nor was it in 1329 that 
he set out Robert Bruce died m 1329, and the expedition 
of Douglas took place in the following year, Quand le prin- 
tems Vint et la saison,’^ says Froissart, in June, 1330, says 
Lord Hailes, whom Mr. Croker cites as the authority for his 
statement 

Mr Croker tells us that the great Marquis of Montrose 
was beheaded at Edinburgh in 1650 t There is not a for- 
ward boy at any school in England who does not know that 
the marquis was hanged The account of the execution is 
one of the finest passages in Lord Clarendon’s Historj" We 
can scarcely suppose that Mr Croker has never read that 
passage , and yet we can scarcely suppose that any person 
who has ever perused so noble and pathetic a story can have 
utterly forgotten all its most striking circumstances 

“ Lord Townshend,^^ says Mr Croker, was not secretary 
of state till 1720,’’J Can Mr Croker possibly ht ignorant 
that Lord Townshend was made secretary of state at the 
accession of George I m 1714, that he continued to be 
secretary of state toll he was displaced by the intrigues of 
Sunderland and Stanhope at the close of 1716, and that he 
returned to the office of secretary of state, not in 1720, hut 
m 1721 P 

Mr Croker, indeed, is generally unfortunate in his state- 
ments respecting the Townshend family. He tells us that 
Charles Townshend, the chancellor of the exchequer, was 
“ nephew of the prime minister, and son of a peer who was 
secretary of state, and leader of the House of Lords 
Charles Townshend was not nephew, but grandnephew, of 
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the Duke of Newcastle, not son, but ^andson, of the Lord 
Townsiheiid who was secretary of state and leader of the 
House of Lords. 

(Seneral Burgoyne surrendered at Saratoga,* says Mr, 
Crokcr, March, 1778/’* General Burgoyne surrendered 
on the 1 7th of October, 1777 

“ Nothlu^^” says Mr, Croker, can be more unfounded than 
the aasertion that B)ng fell a martyr to poUheal party. By 
a ntraiige coincidence of circumstances, it happened that 
theio was n toial change of administration between his con- 
demnation and liis' death so that one party presided at his 
trial, and another at his execution there can be no stronger 
pjoof fJnit Jn was 'iiot a political martyr Now what will 
our icadt'is fliuilc of this wiiter, when we assure them that 
this Htatcnient, so confidently made, Tcspecting events so 
notorious, is absolutely untrue? One and the same adminis- 
tration was in othce when the court-martial on Byng com- 
menced its sittings, thiough the whole trial, at the condemna- 
tum, and at the execution In the month of November, 1756, 
the Duke ol Newcastle and Lord Hardwicke resigned , the 
Duke of^ Devonshire became first lord of the treasury, and 
Mr Pitt secretary of state This administration lasted till 
the mouth of April, 1757, B vug’s court-martial began to 
sit (»u the 2Htli of Deemnbor, 1750 He was shot on the 
l^th ol March, 1757 Tlieie is something at once diverting 
in id juoinknig in the cool and authoritative manner in which 
Mr Cioker makes these random assertions We do not sus- 
pect him of intentionally falsifying history But of this high 
lit ei ary niisdeineanour wc do without hesitation accuse him, 
that he has no adecpiate sense of the obligation which a 

itei , wlito professes to relate facts, owes to the public We 
iu‘euse him of a negligence and an ignorance analogous to 
tbiit iiasm and that crassa ig7i07a7itia, on which 

the l.n\ animadverts in magistrates and surgeons, even when 
iuiiIko and upturn are not imputed We accuse him of 
having uiidei taken a work which, if not performed with 
htiud necuracy, must be lery much worse than useless, and 
of having perttimicd it as if the difference between an accu- 
rate and an inaccurate statement was not worth the trouble 
of looking into the most common book of reference 

But we inuht proceed. These volumes contain mistakes 
more gross, it possible, than any that we have yet mentioned 
Boswell luLs recorded some observations mswle by Johnson on 
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the changes which had taken place in Gibbon’s religions 
opinions. That Gibbon when a lad at Oxford turned Catho- 
lic 18 well known. “ It is said/’ cried Johnson, laughing, 

that he has been a Mahommedan ” “ This Barcasm/’ says 

the editor, “probably alludes to the tenderness with which 
Gibbon’s malevolence to Christianity induced him to treat 
Mahommedanism in his history.” Now the sarcasm was 
uttered m 1776 : and that part of the history of the Decline 
and Fall of the Eoman Empire which relates to Mahommed- 
anism was not published till 1788, twelve years after the 
date of this conversation, and near four years after the death 
of Johnson * 

“It was in the year 1761,” says Mr. Croker, “that Gold- 
smith published his Vicar of Wakefield. This leads the edi- 
tor to observe a more serious inaccuracy of Mrs Piozzi, than 
Mr Boswell notices, when he says Johnson left her table to 
go and sell the Vicar of Wakefield for Goldsmitli. Now Dr 
Johnson was not acquainted with the Thrales till 1765, four 
years after the book had been published ” t Mr, Croker, in 
reprehending the fancied inaccuracy of Mrs Thrale, has him- 
self shown a degree of inaccuracy, or to speak more properly, 
a degree of ignorance, hardly credible In the fiiret place, 
Johnson became acquainted with the Thrales, not in 1765, 
but m 1761, and during the last weeks of 1764 dined with 
them every Thursday, as is written m Mrs Piozzi’s anecdotes 
In the second place, Goldsmith published the Vicar of Wake- 
field, not in 1761, but in 1766 Mrs Thrale does not pre- 
tend to remember the precise date of the summons which 
called Johnson from her table to the help of his friend. She 
says only that it was near the beginning of her acquaintance 

* A defence of tlu9 blunder was at- offered, tboup:h 'vnbb diffidence Gibbon 
tempted That tlie celebrated chapters tells us in hi a memoirs, that at Oxford 
]n which Gibbon has traced the progress he took a fancy for studjiiig AriLic, and 
of Mahommedanism weie not written in was prevented from doing so by the re- 
1776 conld not be denied Unb it was monstrances of bis tutor Soon afltr 
conlnlenllj asserted that liis partiality this, the young man fell m with Eo^smt s 
to Mahommedanism appeared m lus first controver'iial writings, and was sp# erlilv 
volume This, assertion is untrue No converted by them to tlie Koman Catholic 
passigc vhieh cm bv any art be con- faith The apostasy of a gentlemni 
atru(d into the faintest indication of the commoner would of course be for a time 
famkst partiality for Mahommedanism the chief subject of conversation jn the 
has ever been quoted or ever wdl be common room of Magdalene His whim 
quoted from the first volume of the His- about Arabic learning would naturally 
tory of the Decline and Fall of the Ko be mentioned, and would give occasion to 
man Empire some jokes about the probability of Ins 

To what then, it has been asked, could turning Mussulman If such jokca vire 
Johnson Allude ? Possibly to soim anec- Tnade, Tohnson, who frequently viBit<*d 
dote OP some conversation of which all Oxford, was very likely to hear of them 
trace is lost One conjecture may be f ^ 409 
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“witli JolmBOii, and certainly not later than 1766- Her accu- 
racy IB therefore completely vuidicated* It was prohahly after 
one her Thursday dinners in 1764 that the celebrated scene 
of the landlady, the 8herifl'’8 officer, and the bottle of Madeira 
took place * 

The very page which contains this monstrous blunder, con- 
tains anothci blunder, if possible, more monstrous still. Sir 
Joseph Mawbey, a foolish member of Parliament, at whose 
speeclios and whose pigstyes the wits of Brookes *s were, fifty 
years ago, m the habit of laughing most unmercifully, stated, 
on the authority of Garrick, that Johnson, while sitting m a 
cofteehouse at Oxford, about the time of his doctor’s degree, 
list J H )ine coiih^mptuous expressions respecting Home’s play 
and Maepherson's Ossian Many men,” he said, many 
woriKMi, and many children, might have written Douglas ” 
Mr Cjoker conceives that he has detected an inaccuracy, and 
gloiies over poor Sir Joseph in a most characteristic manner, 

‘ I have quoted tins anecdote solely with the view of showing 
to how little credit hearsay anecdotes are m general entitled 
Here is a stoiy published by Sir Joseph Mawbey, a inenibci 
of the House ol Commons, and a person every way worthy of 
credit, says lie had it from Garrick Now maik John- 
son’s visit to Oxford, about the time of his doctor’s degree, 
was in 17bt, the first time he had been there since he left the 
imiveisity But Douglas was not acted till 1756, and Ossian 
not piddishcd till 1760 All, therefore, that is new m Sir 
JoHO])!! Mawbey's story is false ”t Assuiedly we need not go 
fai to find ample jiroof that a member of the House of Com- 
UKUiH inay commit a very gioss error Now mark, say we, m 
tlio language of Mr Crokei Tlie fact is, that Johnson took 
Ins Master’s degree m 1751 J, and lus Doctor’s degree in 
1775 ^ 111 the spring of 177G ||, he paid a visit to Oxford, and 
at this visit a conversation lespecting the works of Home and 
Macidieraon might have taken jdace, and, in all probability, did 
take place The only real objection to the story Mr. Croker 
has missed Boswell states, apparently on the best authority, 
that as early at least as the }ear 176d, Johnson, in conversa- 
tion with Blair, used the same expressions respecting Ossian, 
whuli Sii Josei>h represents him as having used respecting 
Douglas 1 Sir Joseph, or Garrick, confoimded, we suspect, 
the two stones But their error is venial, compared with that 
of Mr CiMker 

• T})is naropraph lus Wen ttltcred , and a slight maccuruev, immateml to the, 

at^ununt, has beiii rv‘moviHl 
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We ■mil not multiply mstances of this scandalous inaccu- 
racy. It 18 clear that a writer who, even when warned by 
the text on which he is commenting’, falls into such mistfikes 
as these, is entitled to no confidence whatever. Mr. Croker 
has committed an error of five years with respect to the publi- 
cation of Goldsmith’s novel, an error of twelve years with re- 
spect to the publication of part of Gibbon’s History, an error 
of twenty-one years with respect to an event in Johnson’s 
life so important as the taking of the doctoral degree Two 
of these three erroi s he has committed, while ostentatiously 
displaying his own accuracy, and correcting what he repre- 
sents as the loose assertions of others How can his readers 
take on trust his statements concerning the births, marriages, 
divorces, and deaths of a crowd of people, whose names are 
scarcely known to this gen^ation ^ It is not likely that a 
person who is ignorant of what almost every body knows can 
know that of which almost every body is ignorant We did 
not open this book with any wish to find blemishes in it We 
have made no curious researches The work itself, and a very 
common knowledge of literary and political history, have en- 
abled us to detect the mistakes which we have pointed out, 
and many other mistakes of the same kind We must say, 
and we say it with regret, that we do not consuler the autho- 
rity of Mr Croker, unsupported by other evidence, as sufh- 
cient to justify any writer ivho may follow him in i elating a 
single anecdote oi in assigning a date to a single event 
Mr Croker shows almost as much ignorance and heedless- 
noss in his criticisms as m Ins statements concerning facts. 
Dr Johnson said, very reasonably as it appears to us, that 
some of the satires of Juvenal are too gross for imitation 
Ml Croker, who, by the way, is angry with Johnson for 
defending Prior’s tales against the charge of indecency, re- 
sents this aspersion on Juvenal, and indeed refuses to believe 
that the doctor can have said any thing so absurd He 
probably said — some jpabiyages of them — for there are none 
of Juvenal’s satiies to which the same objection may be 
made as to one of Horace’s, tbat it is altogether gross and 
hcentious ” * Surely Mr Croker can never have read the 
second and ninth satires of Juvenal 

Indeed the decisions of this editor on points of cla/SSical 
learning, though pronounced in a very authoritative tone, are 
generally such that, if a schoolboy under our care were to 
utter them, our soul assuredly should not spare for his crying. 
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It in ao diagrace to a gentleman who has been engaged 
during near thirty years in political life that lie has forgotten 
hifl tJreek and Latin. But he becomes justly ridiculous if, 
when no longer able to construe a plain sentence, he affects 
to sit m judgment on the most dehcate questions of style and 
metre. From one blunder, a blunder which no good scholar 
would have made, Mr Croker was saved, as he informs us, by 
Sir Itobert Peel, who quoted a passage exactly m point from 
Horace Wc heartily wish that Sir Eobert, whose classical 
attainments are well known, had been more frequently con- 
sulted Unhappily he was not always at his friend’s elbow ; 
and we have therefore a rich abundance of the strangest 
cjTois Boswell Las preserved a pool epigram by Johnson, 
inscTibed Ad Laurain panturam.” Mr Croker censures the 
j)CK^t f)r applying the word puella to a lady in Laura’s situa- 
iion, and for talking of thebeaAity of Lucnia Lucina,” he 
‘‘was never famed for her beauty”* If Sir Eobert 
Pt'ol had seen this note, he probably would have again lefuted 
Ml Croker ’s criticisms by an appeal to Horace In the 
secular ode, Luoiua is used as one of the names of Diana, and 
ilK* beauty ol Di.ina is extolled by all the most orthodox 
(loi toiB of the ancient mythology, from Homer in his Odyssey, 
to (Handiaii in Ins Rape of Proserpine In another ode, 
Horace describes Diana as the goddess who assists the “ labo- 
r.Lutes utero pu<‘llas ” But we are ashamed to detain our 
n‘iulers wuth this fourth -lurin leanimg 

lioswell found, m his tour to the Hebrides, an inscription 
wiitteu by a JScotcli m mister. It runs thus “Joannes 
Madeod, t*vc, gontis suae Philarchus, &c , Plorso Macdonald 
lualriTuoinali vinculo coniugatus tuneiii hanc Beganodunen- 
scin proicvorimihabitaculumloiige veiustissimum, diu penitus 

lalxdactatam, anno mrm vulgaris mdclxxxvi instauravit ” 

‘‘The inuiistei,” says Mr Croker, “seems to have been no 
Ci)nteinptil)le Latinist le not Philarchus a veiy happy term 
to ('\]uess tlie paternal and kindly authoiity of the head of a 
(dan ‘'i'* t The coiiij)osition of this eminent Latmist, short as 
it In, contains seu'ial woids that are just as much Coptic as 
Latin, to sajf iiotliing of the incorrect structuie of the sen- 
tence. The woid Philnrchns, even if it wei'e a happy term 
expressing a i>atc‘inal and kindly authority, would prove 
notJuug for the minister’s Latin, whatever it might prove for 
Ills Cn*ok But it IS clear that the word Philarchus means, 
not a man who rules b^ love, but a man who loves rule. The 
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Attic writers of the best ag^e use the word <f>tKap’xp9 in the 
sense which we assign to it. Would Mr Croker translate 
if>L\6ero^of, a man who acquires wisdom by means of ^ove, 
or if>L\oKiplr)^, a man who makes money by means of love ? In 
fact, it requires no Bentley or Casaubon to perceive, that 
Philarchus is merely a false speUuig for Phylarchus the chief 
of a tribe 

Mr Croker has favoured us with some Greek of his own 
At the altar, says Dr Johnson, I recommended my 6 (j>'^ 
These letters,’^ says the editor, (which Dr Strahan seems 
not to have understood) probably mean dyrjrol (ptXoL, departed 
Johnson was not a first-rate Greek scholar , but he 
knew more Greek than most boys when they leave school ; and 
no schoolboy could venture to use the word OyrjToc in the sense 
which Mr, Croker ascribes to it without imminent danger of 
a flogging 

Mr Croker has also given us a specimen of his skill m 
translating Latin Johnson wrote a note in which he con- 
sulted his friend, Dr Lawrence, on the propriety of losing 
some blood The note contains these words — “ Si per te 
licet, imperatnrnimcio Holdemm ad mo deducere ” Johnson 
should rather have written imperatum cst *But the 
meaning of the words is perfectly clear If yon say yes, the 
messenger has orders to bring Holder to me Mr Croker 
translates the words as follows If you consent, pi ay tell 
the messenger to bring Holder to me ” f If Mr. Croker is 
lesolved to write on points of classical learning, we would 
advise him to begin b^^ giving an hour every morning to our 
old friend Curderius. 

Indeed we cannot open any volume of this work in any 
jilace, and turn it over for two minutes in any direction, with- 
out lighting on a blunder Johnson, in his Life of Tickell, 
stated that the poem entitled The Boyal Progress, which 
appears m the last volume of the Spectator, was written on the 
accession of George I Tlie word “ arrival was afterwards 
substituted for “ accession ” The reader will observe,” 
says Mr Croker, “ that the Whig term access i07i, which might 
imply legality, was altered into a statement of the simple fact 


* lY 251 An attempt was made to 
Tindjcdte tliia blunder by quoting i 
grossly corrupt passage from the 'I/c«ti 5 €s 
of Eunpidca 

jSadi xal Lvrlctixoy yoydrwy, (iri 
^oXouoa, 

rtHvuv T6 dvaruv Ko^l(Tai ^€fias 


The true reading, as cytry scliohir 
kno-^Sjis, T€Kyuy redyet^nay HO^lffat 
Indeed without this emendation it would 
not he c-iay to construe tlie words, even 
if Oyarav could bear the meaning which 
Mr Oroker as signs to it 
t Y 17 
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of Kiag George’s wrrivaV^^ Now Jolmsoii, though a bigoted 
Tory, was not quite such a fool as Mr. Croker here represents 
him to be. In the Life of GranyiUe, Lord Lajisdowne, which 
stands a very few pages from the Life of Tickell, mention is 
made of the accession of Aime, and of the accession of George 
I. The word arrival was used in the Life of Tiekell for the 
simplest of all reasons It was used because the subject of 
the j>oem calJi'd The Eoyal Progress was the arrival of the 
king, and not ins accession; which took place near two months 
btdore his arrival 


Tlie t'ditor's want of perspicacity is indeed very amusmg. 
Ro IS perpetually telling us that lie cannot understand some- 
tiuiig Jii the text which is as plain as language can make it 
“ Matf4iiro; Haul Di Jolinson, ‘‘ wrote Latin verses from time 
lo tune, .iml piildislied a set m his old age, which he called 
Stmihdj in which he shows so little leammg or taste in writmg, 
as to make Cai'teret a dactyl y Hereupon we have this note* 
ILo editor docs not understand this objection, nor the fol- 
lowing observation The following observation, which Mr 
Croker cannot uiidcastaud, is simply this “ In matters of 
geiuMlugv/^ snvs Johnson, it is necessary to give the bare 
uiiiiK'H asRu'y are. But m poetry and in prose of any elegance 
in the writing, they rerjiuie to have inflection given to them 
If Ur Crokei had told Johnson that this was unintelligible 
le dot lor would prol)ably have replied, as he replied on 
ano her ocLasioii, I havi‘ found you a reason, sir, I am not 
tx>uiu to find j mi ail imdei standing - Every body who knows 
an.y tlmig of Latinily knows that, in genealogical tables, 
J.Mnuo.s ]ia.o c e OarU^ret, oi Vice-comes de Carteret, may be 
tolcrat^-d, but tL.it in compositions wLicli pretend to elegance, 
t ... c-ictiis, or some other form which admits of mflection, 
to be usod, 

‘loii^>tless seen the two distiehs of 
I nk; . o division of the time of a 

l.iU 1. lines '"k'o diatichs is translated from some old 
lines , Ihe other is original The former runs thus 

“hi.\ lunn, to sleep, to law’s ctrewe study six, 
i'our spend m pi.iycr, the rest on nature hi " 

“ILither,” 9,13 s Sii WiUiam Jones, 

' T^n k'Vr ’T,’ slumbers seven, 

leu to thu noild allot, and .ill to heaicn ” 

The second couplet puzzles Mr Croker stran-elv “ Sir 

tivjjs 
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William,” says he, has shortened his day to twenty-three 
hours, and the general advice of ^ all to heaven,^ destroyg the 
pecuhar appropriation of a certain period to rehgions ex- 
ercises ” * Now, we did not think that it was in human dnhiess 
to miss the meaning of the lines so completely. Sir Wilham 
distributes twenty -three hours among vanons employments 
One hour is thus left for devotion. The reader expects that 
the verse will end with “ and one to heaven.” The whole 
point of the Imes consists in the unexpected substitution of 
“ all” for “ one ” The conceit is wretched enough, but it 
is perfectly inteUigible, and never, we will venture to say, 
perplexed man, woman, or child before. 

Poor Tom Davies, after failing m business, tried to live by 
his pen Johnson called him “ an author generated by the 
corruption of a bookseller ” This is a very obvious, and 
even a commonplace allusion to the famous dogma of the old 
physiologists Dryden made a similar allusion to that dogma 
before J ohnson was bom -Mr Croker, however, is unable to 
understand what the doctor meant The expression,” he 
says, seems not quite clear ” And he proceeds to talk 
about the generation of insects, about bursting mt^) gaudier 
life, and Heaven knows what.f 

There is a still stranger instance of the editor’s talent for 
finding out difficulty in what is perfectly plain No man,” 
said Johnson, can now be made a bishop for his learning 
and piety ” “ Prom this too just observation,” says Boswell, 
“ there are some eminent exceptions ” Mr Croker is puzzled 
by Boswell’s very natural and simple language “ That a 
general obseryation should be pronounced too just, by the 
very person who admits that it is not universally just, is not 
a little odd ” J 

A very large proportion of the two thousand five hundred 
notes which the editor boasts of having added to those of 
Boswell and Malone consists of the flattest and poorest re- 
flections, reflections suCh as the least intelligent reader is 
quite competent to make for himself, and such as no mteUi- 
gent reader would think it worth while to utter aloud. They 
remind us of nothing so much as of those profound and in- 
teresting annotations which are pencilled by sempstresses 
and apothecaries’ boys on the dog-eared margins of novels 
borrowed from circulatmg libraries , “ How beautiful f ” 
“ Cursed prosy ^ ” “I don’t like Sir Keginald Malcolm at 
all ” I think Pelham la a sad dandy.” Mr Croker is 
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perpetually stopping nfl in onr progress tlarough the most 
delightful narrative m the language to observe that really 
Dr, Johnson was very rude, that he talked more for victory 
than for truth, that his taste for port wine with capillaire in 
it was very odd, that Boswell was impertinent, that it was 
foolish m Mrs Thralc to marry the music-master, and so forth. 

We cannot sixmIc more favourably of the manner in which 
the notion are ^^rltfceIl than ol the matter of which they con- 
sist We find in every page words used in wrong senses, and 
coTJfifriK'hoiis wliudi violate the plainest rules of grammar 
We have tJie \iilgaiiBm of “mutual friend/" for “common 
hirnd/’ We have “fallacy’’ used as synonymous with 
“ Idlsehood ” We have many such inextricable labyrinths of 
])7onoLmH as that winch follows “ Lord Erskine was fond of 
11ns aiiLMMlute , he told it to the editor the first tune that he 
liad the houcniv (^f being in his company.” Lastly, we have 
a plentiful supply of sentences reseinblmg those which wo 
subjoin “ Maikland, wlio^ with Jortiii and Thirlby, Johnson 
i.ills tliroe coiitempoiaries of great eminence”* “ War- 
l)U3’ton himself did not feel, q>s Mr Boswell was disposed to 
llniik ht^ did, knidl) or gratefully of Johnson ”t “It was 
/(inithat Hui ace Walpole called a man who never made a 
had liguro but as nn author ”J One or two of these sole- 
eibius hhould piuhaps be attribut('d to the pruitcr, who has 
certiniil) done hia best to fill both the text and the notes 
\Mth all suits of blunders In truth, he and the editor have 
ludweeii them made the book so bad, that we do not well see 
how it could have been worse. 

When we turn from the commentary of Mr Croker to the 
noik of our old friend Boswell, we find it not only worse 
pmded than m any other edition with which we are ac- 
(luauiled, but iiuiiigled m the most wanton manner Much 
that mseided in his narrative is, without the shadow 

(d a reason, degnuled to the appendix The editor has also 
taken u])on hniisell to alter or omit passages which ho coii- 
Huler'2 as indi'coious This prudery is quite unintelligible to 
us There is nullung iminoial in Boswell’s book, nothing 
which tends to infiame the passions He sometimes uses 
plsiiii uovils But it this be a taint which requires expurga- 
tion, it would be desirable to begin by expurgating the 
moriniig and evening lessons. The delicate office which 
Ml Oroker has uiidei taken he has performed m the most 
capricious maimer. One strong, old-fa&hioued, English 

* I'’ S77 I IV 415 J 11 461 
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word, familiar to all who read their Bibles, is changed for 
a softer synonjme in some passages and suffered to stand 
unaltered in others Li one place a faint allusion made by 
Johnson to an indelicate subject, an allusion so faint that, 
till Mr Croker’s note pointed it ont to us, we had never 
noticed it, and of which we are quite sure that the meaning 
would never be discovered by any of those for whose sake 
books are expurgated, is altogether omitted In another 
place, a coarse and stupid jest of Dr. Taylor on the same 
subject, expressed m the broadest language, almost the only 
passage, as far as we remember, in all Boswell’s book, which 
we should have been inclined to leave out, is suffered to 
remain 

We complain, however, much more of the additions than 
of the omissions We have half of Mrs Thrale’s book, 
scraps of Mr. Tyers, scraps of Mr Murphy, scraps of Mr 
Cradock, long prosings of Sir John Hawkins, and connecting 
observations by Mr Cioker'liimself, inserted mto the midst 
of Boswell’s text To tins practice we most decidedly object. 
An editor might as well publish Thucydides with extracts 
fiom Diodorus interspersed, or incorporate the Liven of Sue- 
tonius with the History and Annals of Tacitus Mr Croker 
tells us, indeed, that he has done only what Boswell wished 
to do, and was prevented from doing by the law of copyright. 
We doubt this greatly, Boswell has studiously abstained 
from availing himself of the information given by his rivals, 
on many occasions on which he might have cited them with- 
out subjecting himself to the charge of piracy. Mr Croker 
has himself, on one occasion, remarked very justly that Bos- 
well was unwilling to owe any obligation to Hawkins But, 
be this as it may, if Boswell had quoted from Sir John and 
from Mrs. Thrale, he would have been guided by his own 
taste and judgment in selecting his quotations On what 
Boswell quoted he would have commented with perfect free- 
dom , and the borrowed passages, so selected, and accompanied 
by such (jpmments, would have become original They would 
have dove-tailed mto the work. No hitch, no crease, would 
have been discernible The whole would appear one and 
indivisible, 

“ Ut per Itcve severos 
Effimdat jnnetura ungues ” 

This is not the case with Mr. Croker’s msertions They 
are not chosen as Boswell would have chosen them. They 
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ax© noi) introduced ae Boswell would liave introduced them 
Th^ difPer from the quotations scattered through the original 
Life of Johnson, as a withered bough stuck in the ground 
differs from a tree skilfully transplanted with all its bfe 
about it 

Not only do these anecdotes disfigure Boswell's book ; they 
are themselves disfigured by being inserted in his book The 
charm ol Mrs Thrale’s little volume is utterly destroyed 
The femuime quickness of observation, the feminine softness 
ol heart, the colloquial incorrectness and vivacity of style, the 
lifHe aniiifiin^ airs of a half-learned lady, the delightful gar- 
rulitv, the “deal Doctor Johnson," the “^it was so comical," 
all Llisa])pear in Mr Croker's quotations The lady ceases to 
sj»eak 111 the fiist person , and her anecdotes, m the process 
oi tiansfusion, become as flat as Champagne in decanters, or 
Herodotus iii Beloo's veision Sir John Hawkins, it is true, 
luses iiotluiig , and for the best of reasons Sir Jolm had 
nothing to lose 

The course which Mr Croker ought to have taken is quite 
clear He should have reprinted Boswell's narrative precisely 
as Bos^^dl wiote it, and m the notes or the appendix he 
sliould Lave placed any anecdotes which he might have 
ihonglit it advibable to quote from other writers This would 
have been a much more convenient course for the reader, who 
has iu»w constantly to keep liis eye qn the margin m order to 
see whetln^r lie is pemsing Boswell, Mrs Tlirale, Murphy, 
llaukins, Tyers, Cradock, or Mi Croker. We greatly doubt 
whetliei even the Tour to the Hebrides ought to have been 
inseited in the midst of the Life. There is one marked dis- 
tiiietion between the two works Most of the Tour was seen 
by Johnson in manuscript It does not appear that he ever 
haw any part of the Life 

We love, wo own, to read the great productions of the 
Inmian mind as the^- were uTitten We have this feeling even 
about acieulific tieatises , though we know that the sciences 
are ahAays m n state of progression, and that the alterations 
made by a modem editor m an old book on any branch of na- 
tunil <ir political philosophy are likely to be improvements 
Some errors have been detected by writers of this generation 
in the speculations ot Adam Smith A short cut has been 
made to much knowledge at which Sir Isaac Newton arrived 
through arduous and circuitous paths Yet we still look with 
peculiar veneration on the Wealth of Nations and on the 
Piuieipia, and should regret to see either of those great works 
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garbled even by the ablest hands. But in works which owe 
much of their interest to the character and situation of,the 
writers the case is infinitely stronger. What man of taste 
and feeling can endure nfacimmh, harmonies, abridgments, 
expurgated editions 9 Who ever reads a stage copy of a play 
when he can procure the original 9 Who ever cut open Mrs 
Siddons’s Milton 9 Who ever got through ten pages of Mr 
Gilpin’s translation of John Bunyan’s Pilgrim into modern 
English 9 Who would lose, m the confusion of a Diatessaron, 
the peculiar charm which belongs to the narrative of the dis- 
ciple whom Jesus loved ? The feeling of a reader who has 
become intimate with any great onginal work is that winch 
Adam expressed towards his bride 

Skould God create auotlier Eve, and I 

AnotLei nb affoid, yet loss of tlioe 

Would never fiom my heart 

No substitute, however exquisitely formed, will fill the void 
left by the original The second beauty may be equal or 
superior to the first , but still it is not she 

The reasons which Mr Croker has given for incorporating 
passages from Sir John Hawkins and Mrs Thrale with the 
nairativc of Boswell would vindicate the adulteration of half 
the classical woiks in the language If Pepys’s Diary and 
Mrs Hutchinson’s Memoirs had been published a hundred 
jears ago, no human being can doubt that Mr Hume would 
have made great use of those books m his History of Eng- 
land. But would it, on that account, he judicious in a wrib r 
of our times to publish an edition of Hume’s History of 
England, in which large extracts from Pepys and Mrs 
Hutchinson should be incorporated with the original text. ^ 
Surely not. Hume’s history, be its faults what they may, i'^ 
now one great entiie work, the production of one vigorous 
mind, working on such materials as were within its reach 
Additions made by another hand may supply a particular 
deficiency, but would grievously injure the general effect 
With Boswell’s book the case is stronger There is scarcely, 
in the whole compass of literature, a book which bears inter- 
polation so ill. We know no production of the human mind 
wliich has so much of what may be called the race, so much 
of the peculiar flavour of the soil from which it sprang The 
work could never have been written if the writer had not 
been precisely what he was. His character is displayed in 
VOL, V. L L 
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every page, and this display of chanwiter gives a dehghtfiil 
intc^fCBt to many pasts ages wlueh have no other interest. 

Tlie Life of Johnson is assuredly a great, a very great wort 
Homer is not more decidedly the first of heroic poets, 
Sliatflpeare is uv>t more decidedly the first of dramatists, 
Demosthenes is not moie decidedly the first of orators, than 
Boswell IS the In st of hiograpliers He has no second He has 
(liflt.au(fMl nil liirt competitors so decidedly that it is not worth 
while to i>la(e flicm Eclipse is first, and the rest nowhere. 

We .ire not suio that theie is m the whole history of the 
huin.iri niielleti so strange a phEpnomenon as this book 
;M.mv ol the greatest men that ever lived have written 
bif)irMphv Boswell was one of the smallest men that ever 
Ii\e(b jiiid h(' has beaten them all He was, if we are to give 
*ni\ enulit to liis (>wn account or to the united testimony of all 
wbo him, a man of the meanest and feeblest intellect 
.hdiiisoii doHcribed him as a fellow who had missed his only 
(li.ijjce of iminoi’talify by not having been alive when the 
Duiu lad VMS wiitfen Beaucleik used Ins name as a pio- 
\ Cl bull ex])rcssion loi a bore He w’-aa the laughing-stock of 
Ihc \\ln>lc of that brilliant society which has owed to him 
ih(‘ greatiT pai t of its fame He ivas always laying himself 
at ihe feet ol some euiuicut man, and begging to be sjut 
upon and trampled n])on He was always earning some 
luJuailous mcknauic, and then ^‘binding it as a crown unto 
hun,’' not nicvcU in metaphor, but literally He exhibited 
hn II self, at the yliaks]ieaic Jubilee, to all the ciowd which 
tilled Stiatfoid-on-Aroii, with a jdacard jound liis hat bearing 
tlie ins(Ti[>tion of (\)i sic a Boswell In Ins Tour, he proclaimed 
to all ilie world that at Edinbuigli he was known by the 
apjudlation ot Paoli Boswell Seivile and impertinent, shal- 
lo^^ uud i^edantic, a bigot and a sot, bloated with family 
]>ndc, and eii inally hhibtiunig about the dignity of a hoin 
gt iitlciinm, >cl bto(J2)iug to boa talebcarci, an eavesdro^ipei , a 
(niunum butt in tlie tcuiuns of London, so curious to know 
evt*i\ bod\ nlio w.is talked about, that, Toiy and high 
idumhiniin os lie vos, he luaiueuvrcd, we have been told, for 
on lutiodiution to Tom Paine, so vain of the most childish 
di'«fi net ions, that \shcTi he had been to coiiit, he drove to the 
office where liis hu<»k vas printing without changing liis 
elothes, and snunuoiicd all the printer's deMls to admire lus 
new ruffles and swoul, such was this man, and such he was 
content and proud to be Every thing which another man 
would have hidden, eveiy thing the piibhcation of which 
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would have made another man hang himself, was matter of 
gay and clamorous exultation to his weak and diseased 
mind What silly things he said, what bitter retorts he pro- 
voked, how at one place he was troubled with evil presenti- 
ments which came to nothing, how at another place, on 
waking from a drunken doze, he read the prayerbook and 
took a hair of the dog that had bitten him, how he went to 
see men hanged and came away maudlin, how he added five 
hundred pounds to the fortune of one of his babies because 
she was not scared at Johnson’s ugly face, how he was fright- 
ened out of his wits at sea, and how the sailors quieted him 
as they would have quieted a child, how tipsy he was at Lady 
Cork’s one evening and how much his merriment annoyed 
the ladies, how impertinent he was to the Duchess of Argyle 
and with what stately contempt she put down his imperti- 
nence, how Colonel Macleod sneered to his face at his im- 
pudent obtrusiveness, how his father and the very wife of Ins 
bosom laughed and fretted at his fooleries , all these things 
he proclaimed to all the world, as if they had been subjects 
for pride and ostentatious rejoicing All the caprices of his 
temper, all the illusions of his vanity, all his hypochondriac 
whimsies, all his castles m the air, he displayed with a cool 
self- complacency, a perfect unconsciousness that he was 
making a fool of himself, to which it is impossible to find a 
parallel m the whole history of mankind He has used many 
people ill , but assuredly lie lias used nobody so ill as himself 
That such a man should have written one of the best books 
in the world is strange enough But this is not all Many 
peisons who have conducted themselves foolishly in active 
life, and vrhose conversation lias mdicated no superior powei s 
of mind, have left us valuable works Goldsmith was very 
justly described by one of his contemporaries as an inspued 
idiot, and by another as a being 

“ Who wrote like an angel, and talked like poor Poll ” 

La Fontaine was m society a mere simpleton IIis blunders 
would not come m amiss among the stories of Hierocles 
But these men attained literary eminence m spite of their 
weaknesses. Boswell attained it by reason of his weaknesses 
If he had not been a great fool, he would never have been 
a great writer Without all the quahties which made him 
tlie jest and the torment of those among whom he lived, with- 
out the ofliciousness, the inquisitiveness, the effrontery, the 
toad-eatmg, the meensibihty to aU reproof, he never could 

L L 2 
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liave produced so excellent a book He was a slaye, proud of 
liiB servitude, a Paul Pry, coaviuced tkat his own curiosity 
and garrulity were Mrtues, an unsafe companion who nevei 
scnipled to n^pay the most liberal hospitality by the basest 
violation of coiificlrnce, a man without delicacy, without 
sliaine, witbout sense enough to know when he was hurting 
the feelings of others or when he was exposing himself to de- 
ns ion , and bt'canse he was all this, he has, in an important 
<b'purtment of literal nre, immeasurably surpassed such writers 
as Tiicitus, Clarendon, Alfien, and his own idol Johnson. 

Of th(' tcilents which ordinaiily raise men to eminence as 


wrdeis, Boswell had absolutely none There is not in all his 
]HH)kH a Hingl(' leiiKuk of his own on literature, politics, re- 
01 iot>, wlinli is lujt cither rommonplace or absurd 
JJis dissertations on horediiarj^ gentility, on the slave-trade, 
and on tlio entailing of landed estates, may serve as ex- 
inu[d (-3 To say that these passages are sophistical would bo 
to p.jy them an extravagant compliiuent Tliey have no j^re- 
teiice to argumeiii, oi even to meaning. lie has reported 
lumnnerabb' obseivations nuuh^ by linnsolf in the course of 
coin ei Silt ion. Of observations we do not remember 

one winch is above the intellectual capacity of a boy of 
tiltec n He has piniti^d nuiny ol Ins own loiters, and in these 
leC'ns he IS alwiiis ranting oi twaddling Logic, eloquence, 
w'jI, t.i^to, all those thing's whidi arc generally considered as 
1)1. 1 king a, book valinible, iveie ntteily wanting to him He 
laid, indeed, a qiiuk observation and a retentive memory 
1 lu'se qualities, li he had been a man of sense and virtue, 
wanild Real eel \ of themselves have sufficed to make him con- 
f>pi( nous , l)ut, because he was it dunce, a parasite, and a 
coxcomb, tln^j lia\e nuule him umnortah 


lho'=iO paits of his book which, considered abstractedly, 
me most uttcilv woithless, are delightful when we read them 
as iliustiations ol the (diaiactei ol the writer Bad m them- 

T r' aranuitically, like the nonsense of 

Juslae .shalkm, tl.o dirpcd English of Dr Cams, or the 
inisphu od consoiKuits of Eluellen Of all confessors, Boswell 
11 1 le most candid Other men who have pretended to lav 
ojicii their own hearts, Rousseau, tor example, and Lord Bvroii 
Hive enJeiitlv written with a constant view to effect, and 
lire to be dicii most distrusted when thej seem to be most 
Biiicci-e Tliere is scarcely any man who would not rather 
accuse himself of ffreat crimes and of dark and tempestuous 
passions than proclaim all his little i anities and wild fancies. 
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It wanld be easier to find a person who would avow actions 
like those of Caesar Borgia or Danton, than one who would 
publish a daydream like those of Alnaschar and Malvo*lio 
Those weaknesses which most men keep covered up m the 
most secret places of the mind, not to be disclosed to the eye 
of friendship or of love, were precisely the weaknesses which 
Boswell paraded before all the world He was perfectly frank, 
because the weakness of his understanding and the tumult of 
hia spirits prevented him from knowmg when he made him- 
Felf ridiculous His book resembles nothing so much as the 
conversation of the inmates of the Palace ot Truth 

His fame is great ; and it will, we have no doubt, be last- 
ing , but it IS fame of a peculiar kind, and indeed mar- 
vellously resembles infamy We remember no other case in 
which the world has made so great a distinciion between a 
book and its author In general, the book and the author 
are considered as one To admire the book is to admire the 
authoi The case of Boswell is an exception, we think 
the only exception, to this rule His woik is univerbally 
allowed to be interesting, instructive, eminently original 
yet it has brought him nothing but contempt All the 
world reads it all the woild delights m it yet we do 
not remember ever to have read or ever to have heard any 
exjiression of respect and admiration foi the man to whom 
we owe so much instruction and amusement While edition 
after, edition of Ins book w^as coming foith, his son, as Mr 
Croker tolls us, was ashamed of it, and hated to hear it 
mentioned This feeling was n.ituial and reasonable Sir 
Alexander saw that, iii pioiioitioii to the (ck'hrity of the 
work, was the degradation of the author Tlio very editors 
ot this uiitoitunate gentleman’s hooks have forgotten their 
d lie glance, and like those Puritan casuists who took arms 
by the authority of the king against las person, have at- 
tacked the writer while dumg honiago to the writings 
Mr Croker, for example, has published two thousand five 
hundred notes on the hfe of Johnson, and yet scarcely ever 
mentions the biographer whose pciiormance he has taken 
such pains to illustrate without some expression of contempt 
An ill-natured man Boswell certainly was not. Yet the 
malignity of the most malignant satirist could scarcely cut 
deeper than his thoughtless loquacity Having himself no 
sensibility to derision and contempt, he took it for granted 
that all others were equally callous He was not ashamed 
to exlnbit himself to the whole world as a common spy, 
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eommoii tattler, a humble companion without the excnnse of 
poverty, and to tell a hundred stones of his own pertne^s 
and? folly, and of the insults which his pertness and folly 
broufjht upon hiin It was natural that he should show little 
iliseretioii in cases in which the feelings or the honour of 
others might be concerned No man, surely, ever pnbhshed 
Hiu'h fetorii's respecting pei-sons whom he professed to love and 
it*\(ue lie would infallibly have made hia hero as contemp- 
1 ibl(‘ as lu made lumself, had not liis hero really possessed 
Koine inoi il and iritelloctual qualities of a very high order 
Th(‘ jtroof that Jolmson was really an extraordinary 
Mf Ml !'> ibat tii'> character, instead of being degraded, has, on 
fin* ivlndc, been decidedly raised by a work in which all his 
Ml juul waMknesBos are exposed more unsparingly than 
ih(‘V woio exiiosed by Cliurclull or by Kenrick, 

Joliiisoii grown old, Johnson in the fulness of his fame and 
in tlu* enjoyment of a competent fortune, is better known to 
us than any oLlier man in history Every thing about him, 
his coat, Ins wig, his figure, his face, his scrofula, his St. 
Vitus's dance, his rolling walk, liis blinking eye, the outward 
signs which too cleaily marked his approbation of his diii- 
utu, hiH lusatuible appetite for fish-sauce and veal-pie with 
jdums, Ins iriextniginshable thirst for tea, his trick of touching 
llie posts as he walked, his mysterious practice of treasuring 
up St nips ol onuigo-peel, liis morning slumbers, his midmght 
disputatious. Ills contortions, lus muttenngs, his gmntinge, 
his jniffnigs, lus -vigorous, acute and ready eloquence, his 
sau'.ustic wit, his vehemence, his insolence, his fits of tempes- 
tuous rage, lus queer mmates, old Mr Levett and bhnd Mrs. 
Williams, the cat Hodge and the negio IVank, all are as fami- 
lial to Us as the objects by which \ve have been surrounded 
iiom (hildhood But we have no minute information respect- 
ing those )c\iiH of Johnson’s life durmg which his character 
uiid luK inaiuK'is became immutably fixed. We know him, not 
OH li(‘ w.is known to the men of his own generation, but as he 
Av.is known to in cm whose father he might have been That 
celebiated club of winch he was the most distinguished 
ineml>ei contained few persons who could lemember a time 
when liis fame was iic>t fully established and his habits com- 
pletely formed. He had made himself a name in literature 
while Keynolds and the Wartons were still boys He was 
alKiut twenty years older than Burke, Goldsmith, and Gerard 
Hamilton, about thirty years oldei than Gibbon, Beauclerk, 
and Laugton, and about forty 3 oars older than Lord Stowell, Sir 
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William Jones, and Windliain. Boswell and Mrs. Thxale, the 
two wTitePB from whom we derive most of onr knowledge* re- 
specting him, never saw him till long after he was fifty years 
old, till most of his great works had become classical, and 
till the pension bestowed on him by the Crown had placed 
him above poverty Of those eminent men who were his 
most intimate associates towards the close of his hfe, the only 
one, as far as wo remember, who knew him during the first 
ten or twelve years of his residence in the capital, was David 
Garrick , and it does not appear that, during those years, 
David Garrick saw much of las fellow-townsman. 

Johnson came up to London pieciselyat the time when the 
condition of a man of letters was most miserable and de- 
graded It was a dark night between two sunny days. The 
age of pationage Inid passed away The ago of general curi- 
osity and intelligence had not ariived The iminhcr of readers 
is at present so great that a i>opuLir aullior may subsist in 
comfort and opulence on the piofits of lus works In the 
reigns of William the Third, of Anne, and of George the Tirst, 
even such men as Congreve and Addison would scarcely have 
been able to live like gentlemen by the mere sale of their writ- 
ings Bat the deficjenoy of the natural demand foi ^literature 
was at the close of the seventeenth and at the begmnmg of 
the eighteenth century, more than made up by arlihcial encou- 
ragement, by a vast system of bounties and premiums There 
was, perhaps, never a time at which the rewards of literary 
niciit were so splendid, at which men who could write well 
found such easy adimttanoe into the most distinguished so- 
ciety, and to the highest lionoura of the state The chiefs of 
both the gieat parties into ^vhich the kingdom was divided 
patronised literature with emulous munificence Congreve, 
when he had scarcely attained his majority, was rewarded for 
his first comedy with places which made him independent for 
life Smith, though his Hippolytus and Phaedra failed, would 
have been consoled with three hundred a year but for his own 
folly. Eowe was not only Poet Laureate but also land-sur- 
veyor of the customs in the port of London, clerk of the council 
to the Prince of Wales, and secretary of the Presentations to 
the Lord Chancellor Hughes was secretary to the Commis- 
sions of the Peace. Ambrose Philips was judge of the Prero- 
gative Court m Ireland. Locke was Commissioner of Appeals 
and of the Board of Trade, Newton was Master of the Mint 
Stepney and Prior were employed m embassiesj^of high dignity 
and importance Gay, who commenced life as apprentice 
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to a* flilk mercer, became a secretary of lection at five-aud- 
tweiaty. It was to a poem on the Death of Charles the Se- 
cond? and to the City and Countiy Mouse that Montage 
owed hifl introduction into public life, his earldom, his garter, 
and Kifi Anditorship of the Exchequer Swift, but for the un- 
conquerable prtqudice of the queen, would have been a bishop. 
Oxford, with his white stall* in his hand, passed through the 
crowd of luB suitors to welcome Parnell, when that ingenious 
writer deserted the Whigs Steele was a commissioner of 
utamps and a member of Parliament Arthur Mainwaxing 
was a commiBsionei of the customs, and auditor of the imprest 
Tu koll was sceretaiy to the Lords Justices of Ireland Addi- 
son was secretary of state. 

This liberal patronage was brought into fashion, as it seems, 
by tlie magnificent Dorset, almost the only noble versifier in 
the court of Charles the Second who possessed talents for 
r(Mnpositiou which were independent of the aid of a coronet 
ilontaguo owed hia cdeYatioii to the favour of Dorset, and 
imitated ttirough the whole course of lus life the hberality to 
which he >v.is himself so greatly indebted The Tory leaders, 
Hurley and Bolingbroke lu particular, vied with the chiefs of 
the Whi^ party ii\ zeal tor the eucourageinent ot letters But 
boot; after the accessjun of the house of Hanover a change 
took plsic(‘ The supicmc power passed to a man who caied 
httli* ioi poetry oi eloquence The importance of the House 
of Commons was constantly on the increase The government 
v^as undei the necessity ot bartering for Pailiameiitary su]>- 
]>oit much of that patioii.ige wliidi had been eni2)loycd in 
foNteuug htcraiy merit , and Walpole was by no means in- 
clined to diveit any part of the fund of corruption to imrposcs 
which he considered as idle He had eminent talents for go- 
vi'rnnumt and fin debate Bnt he had paid little attention to 
bonks, and felt little icspect for authors One of the coarse 
of lub lneud, Su Chailcs llaiibury W^illiauis, was fiir 
iijoic pleasing to him than Thomson’s Seasons or Hichardson’a 
P.iincln ill' liad observed that some of the distinguished 
wiitoi's whom the favour of Halifax had turned into states- 
men had been mere encumbrances to their party, dawdlers m 
office, and mutes m Pailiament. During the whole course of 
Ills administration, therefore, he acaicely befiiended a simde 
niiin of genius The best writers of the age gave all thmr 
support to the opposition, and contributed to* excite that dis- 
content which„afbor plunging the nation into a foolish and 
^ unjust war, overthrew the minister to make room for men leas 
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able and equally unmoral. The opposition could reward its 
eulogists with bttle more than promises and caresses. St 
James’s would give nothing : Leicester house had nothihg to 
give. 

Thus, at the time when Johnson commenced his hterary 
career, a writer had little to hope from the patronage of pow- 
erful individuals. The patronage of the public did not yet 
furnish the means of comfortable subsisten ce. The prices paid 
by booksellers to authors were so low that a man of consider- 
able talents and unremittmg industry could do little more than 
provide for the day which was passing over hum The lean 
kine had eaten up the fat kine The thin and withered ears 
had devoured the good ears The season of rich harvests was 
over, and the period of famine had begim. All that is squalid 
and miserable might now be summed up in the word Poet. 
That word denoted a creature dressed like a scarecrow, fami- 
liar with compters and spuiiging-houses, and perfectly quali- 
fied to decide on the comparative merits of the Common Side 
in the King’s Bench piison and of Mount Scoundrel m the 
Pleet Even the poorest pitied him, and they well might 
pity him For if their condition was equally ab]ect^ their as- 
pirings were not equally high, nor their sense of insult equally 
acute To lodge in a garret up four pair of stairs, to dine m 
a cellar among footmen out of place, to translate ten hours a 
day for the wages of a ditcher, to be hunted by bailiffs from 
one haunt of beggary and pestilence to another, from Grub 
Street to St Geoigc’a Fields, and from St George’s Fields 
to the alleys behind St Martin’s church, to sleep on a bulk m 
Juno and amidst the ashes of a glass-house in December, to 
die m an hospital and to be buried m a paiish vault, was the 
fate of more than one writer who, if he had lived thirty years 
earlier, would have been admitted to the sittings of the Kit- 
cat or the Seiiblerus club, would have sat in Parliament, and 
would have been entrusted with embassies to the High Ailiep ^ 
who, if he had hved m our time, would have found encourage- 
ment scarcely less munificent in Albemarle Street or m Pater- 
noster Eow 

As every climate has its peculiar diseases, so every walk 
of life has its peculiar temptations The literary character, 
assuredly, has always had its share of faults, vanity, jealousy, 
morbid sensibibty To these faults were now superadded the 
faults which aie commonly found in men whose bvehhood is 
precarious, and whose principles are exposed to the tnal of 
severe distress. All the vices of the gambler and of the* 
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beggar were blended with those of the author. The prizes 
in the wretched lottery of book-making were scarcely less 
niiiwfTis than the blanks If good fortune came, it came in 
such a manner that it was almost certain to be abused. After 
month-S of starvation and despair, a ftill third night or a 
well-received dedication filled tlie pocket of the lean, ragged, 
Unwashed poet with guineas He hastened to enjoy those 
In YU] les with t]i(‘ iiun ges of which liis mind had been haunted 
while he was sleeping atnidst the cinders and eating potatoes 
at the lush ordinar} in Shoe Lane A week of taverns soon 
(jualilied him foi another year of niglit-cellara Such was 
the lifh of Savage, of Boyse, and of a crowd of others Some- 
liim‘H hlaziiig in gold-laced hats and waistcoats, sometimes 
Ivjng in bud because their coats had gone to pieces, or weai- 
njg pa])er cravats because their linen was m pawn , sometimes 
(1 nulling (’hampagne and Tokay with Betty Careless, soinc- 
timcH standing at tlie window of an eating-house in Ponidge 
island, to sriult up the scent of what they could not affoicl 
h) taste, th(‘;y knew luxury, they know beggary, but they 
never knew comfort These men were irreclaimahle They 
loolred on a re^mlar and frugal life -with the same aversion 
winch an o\<\ gip^y or a Mohawk hunter feels for a btationary 
uIkhIo, and for the restraints and seeuntics of civilised coin- 
lumutioa Tliej were as luitameable, as much wedded to their 
desolate freedom, as the wild aF>s They could no more be 
broken m to the othcea ol social man than the unicorn could be 
trained to serve and abide by the cnb It was well if they did 
not, like beasts of a still fiercer race, tear the hands which 
ministered to their necessities To assist them was impossible , 
and the most benevolent of mankind at length became weary 
of giving lohcf which was dissipated with the wildest profu- 
sion as SOCHI as it had been received If a sum was bestowed 
on the wiotehed adventurer, such as, pioperly husbanded, 
might have supplied him for six months, it was instantly 
Bpinit in gtiauge freaks of sensuality, and, before forty-eight 
hours hiul elapsed, the poet was again pestering all Ins 
oecpiamtiineo toi twojicuce to get a plate of shin of beef at a 
BubtcTi-aneous cook-shop If his fnoiids gave him an asy- 
lum ill their houses, those houses were fortliwith turned into 
bagnios and taverns. All order was destroyed , all business 
was suspended. The most good-natured host began to repent 
of his eagerness to serve a man of genius m distress when he 
heard his guest roaiing for fresh punch at five o’clock in the 
.morning. 
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A few eminent writers were more fortunate. Pope Had 
been raised above poverty by the active patronage which, in 
bis youth, both the great political parties had extended to 
his Homer. Young had received the only pension ever be- 
stowed, to the best of our recollection, by Sir Robert Walpole, 
as the reward of mere literary merit One or two of the many 
poets who attached themselves to the opposition, Thompson 
in particular and Mallet, obtained, after much severe suffer- 
ing, the means of subsistence from their political friends. 
Richardson, like a man of sense, kept his shop , and hia shop 
kept him, which his novels, admirable as they are, would 
scarcely have done. But nothmg could be moie deplorable 
than the state even of the ablest men, who at tliat time 
depended for subsistence on their writings. Johnson, Collins, 
Fielding, and Thompson, wore certainly four of the most 
distinguished persons that England produced during the eigh- 
teenth centur} It is well known that they were all four 
arrested for debt 

Into calamities and difficulties such as these Johnson 
plunged in his twenty-eighth year From that time till he 
was three or four and fifty, we have little information respect- 
ing him , little, we mean, compared with the full ahd accurate 
information which we possess respecting his proceedings and 
habits towards the close of his life He emerged at length 
from cock-lofts and sixpenny ordinaries into the society of 
the polished and the opulent His fame was established A 
pension sufficient for his wants had been conferred on him * 
and he came forth to astonish a generation with which 
he had almost as little m common as with Frenchmen or 
Spaniards 

In his early years he had occasionally seen the great , but 
he had seen them as a beggar He now came among them 
as a companion The demand for amusement and instruction 
had, durmg the course of twenty years, been gradually in- 
creasing The price of hterary labour had risen , and those 
rising men of letters with whom Johnson was henceforth to 
associate were for the most part persons widely different from 
those who had walked about with him all night in the streets 
for want of a lodging Burke, Robertson, the Wartoas, Gray, 
Mason, Gibbon, Adam Smith, Beattie, Sir WiUiam Jones, 
Goldsmith, and Churchill, were the most distinguished writers 
of what may be called the second generation of the John- 
sonian age. Of these men Churchill was the only one m 
whom we can trace the stronger kneaments of that character 
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wbieli, when Johnson first came up to London, was common 
among authors. Of the rest, scarcely any had felt the pres- 
sure of severe poverty Almost all hod been early admitted 
into the most resi>ectable society on an equal footing. They 
were men of quite a different species from the dependents of 
OurU and Osborne 

Johnson came among them the solitary specimen, of a past 
age, the last survivor of the genume race of Grub Street 
hacks , the last of tliat generation of authors whose abject 
misery and whose dissolute maiuiers had furnished inexhaus- 
tible matter to the satirical gemus of Pope Prom nature, 
he had rucci\7‘d an uncouth figuie, a diseased constitution, 
and an irritable temjx'r. The manner in which the earlier 


\eur8 of hiB manhood had been passed had given to his de- 
IIle^mou^, and oven to his moral character, some pecuharities 
n])})Blling to the civilised bemgs who were the companions 
ot Ins old ago The perveise irregularity of his hours, the 
bUa ouliiioss of his person, his fits of strenuous exertion, in- 
terrupted by long intervals of sluggishness. Ins strange absti- 
iKuice, and his equally strange voracity, his active benevolence, 
coutuisted with the constant rudeness and the occasional 
ferocity of ^18 manners in society, made linn, in the opinion 
of those With wlioni ho lived during the last twenty years of 
luH hfe, a oomplotij original An original ho was, undoubtedly, 
lu amiu* respOLts But if we possessed full information con- 


ceimng those who sh.iTod Ins early hardships, we should 
probably find tliiit what wc call liis singularities of marmei 
^vore, foi flic most pait, failings which he had in common 
uilb the class to vhich he beluiig^^d He ate at Streathani 
iailv ns lie Imd been used to eat behind the screen at St 
l^oliirs Gate, when he was ashamed to show his ragged clothes 
Be nic VIS it was iiatural that a man should eat, who, durincr 

had passed the morning in doubt 
vhrtluT he sliould hue food for the afternoon The habits 

] V" rl lum to bear pmation 

could f\ 4 moderation. He 

eonld i.i.t but ^^heu he did not fast, be tore his dinner hke 

tht'u f ' forehead, and 

the pti>pirntioii mnuiug do^n lus cheeks He scarcely ever 

in°lo i?*'* it, he drank it greedily and 

in largm tumblers These were, m fact, mitigated symptoms 

of that same moral disease winch raged with such deadly 
uiahgmtj m has friends Savage and Boyse. The rcuo-hue s 
V>d Moleuce which he showed m society were to be expected 
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from a man whose temper, not naturally gentle, lieid been long 
tiled by the bitterest calamities, by the want of meat, of fire, 
and of clothes, by the importunity of creditors, by the inso- 
lence of booksellers, by the dension of fools, by the insincerity 
of patrons, by that bread which is the bitterest of aU food, by 
those stairs which are the most toilsome of all paths, by that 
deferred hope which makes the heart sick Through all these 
things the ill-dressed, coarse, ungainly pedant had struggled 
manfully up to eminence and command It was natural that, 
111 the exercise of his power, he should be eo immitior, quia 
toleraverat,” that, though his heart was undoubtedly generous 
and humane, his demeanour in society should be harsh and 
despotic For severe distress he had sympathy, and not only 
S}anpathy, but inuuiticeiit lehef But for the suffering which 
cl harsh world inflicts upon a delicate mmd he had no pity, 
for it was a kind of sntfoiiiig which he could scarcely con- 
ceive He would cany home on his sliouldeis a sick and 
si.irviiig gnl fiom the-sfieets lie turned his house into a 
place of refuge foi a crowd of wretched old creatuies who 
could find no other aRjlinn, nor couM all their peevishness 
and ingratitude weary out Ins benevolence Buf^ the pangs 
of wounded vanity seemed to him ridiculous , and lie scai cely 
felt suf&cient compassion even for the pangs of wounded 
affection He had seen and felt so much of sharp misery, 
that he was not affected by paltry vexations , and he seemed 
to think that every body ought to be as much haidencd to 
those vexations as himself He was angry with Boswell foi 
complaining of a headache, with Mrs Thrale for giumbling 
about the dust on the road, or the smell of the kitchen Tliese 
were, ui his phrase, foppish lamentations,” which people 
ought to be ashamed to utter in a woild so full of sin and 
sonow Goldsmith crying because the Good-natured Man 
had failed, inspired him with no pity. Though his own health 
was not good, he detested and despised valetudinarians Pe- 
cuniary losses, unless they reduced the loser absolutely to 
beggary, moved him very little People whose hearts had 
been softened by prosperity might weep, he said, for such 
events , hut all that could be expected of a plain man was 
not to laugh He was not much moved even by the spectacle 
of Lady Tavistock dying of a broken heaft for the loss of her 
lord Such grief he considered as a luxury reserved for the 
idle and the wealthy A washerwoman, left a widow with 
nine small children, would not have sobbed herself to death. 

A person who troubled himself so little about small op 
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Bentimental grievances was not likely to be very attentive to 
the feebngs of others in the ordinary mterconrse of society. 
He conld not understand how a sarcasm or a reprimand could 
make any man really unhappy “ My dear doctor,” said he 
to Goldsmith, ‘^what harm does it do to a man to call him 
Holofemes ? ” Pooh, ma’am,” he exclaimed to Mrs. Carter, 
“ who IS the worse lor being talked of uncharitably P ” Po- 
htenoHS lias been well defined as benevolence m small things 
Johnscm was iin2)olite, not because he wanted benevolence, 
but because small things appeared smaller to him than to 
people who had never known what it was to live for fourpence 
hu]fj>einiy a day 

The characienstic peculiarity of liis intellect was the union 
of great powers witli low prejudices If we judged of hun 
h\ fhe bebt jjarts of liis mind, we should place him almost as 
high as he was placed by the idolatry of BosweU, if by the 
vvoi^t parts of his mind, we should place him even below 
hims(3lf Where he was not under the influence of 
some shall go scruple or some domineering passion, which 
]>u* vent 0(1 him from boldly and fairly investigating a subject, 
he was a ^^iiry and acute roasoncr, a little too much inclmed 
f 0 Bceptunsiii, and a little too fond ot paiadox. No man was 
less likely to be imposed n})on by fallacies in argument or by 
ex.iggci ated statements of tact But it, while ho was beating 
down so plasms nnd exposing false testimony, some childish 
j^rijudicoH, sucli iis would ox(.]te laughter in a well managed 
iiuihcry, came across lain, he was smitten, as if by enchant- 
iiunit His mind dwindled away under the spell from gigantic 
elevation to dwarfish littleness Those who had lately been 
adiuniiig its amplitude and its force were now as much 
iisUmislied at its strange narrowness and feebleness as the 
fihbernmn ai the Arabian tale, when he saw the Genie, whose 
stature had ovei shadowed the whole sea-coast, and whose 
mii;h( seeincHl equal to a contest with armies, contiact him- 
s(*lt to the diuieiisions of his small prison, and he there the 
lielidess slave of the (diarm of Solomon 

Johnsou was in the habit of siftmg with extreme seventy 
the e\idenco for nil stones which were merely odd^ But 
when they were not only odd but miraculous, his seventy re- 
laxed He began to be ( redulons precisely at the point where 
the most credulous people begm to be sceptical It is curious 
to observe, both in his writings and in his conversation, the 
contrast between the disdainful manner in which he rejects un 
authenticated anecdotes, even when they are consistent with 
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the general laws of nature, and the respectful manner in 
which he mentions the wildest stones relating to the in- 
visible world, A man who told him of a watersponif or a 
meteonc stone generally had the he direct given him for his 
pains A man who told him of a prediction or a dream 
wonderfully accomplished was sure of a courteous hearing 
“ Johnson,” observed Hogarth, like King DaM.d, says in his 
haste that aU men are liars.” ^^His increduhty,” says Mis, 
Thrale, ‘^amounted almost to disease.” She tells us how 
he browbeat a gentleman who gave him an account of a Imi- 
Tieane in the West Indies, and a poor quaker who related 
some strange circumstance about the red-hot balls fired at 
the siege of Gibraltar “It is not so It cannot be true 
Don’t tell that story again You camiot think how poor a 
figure you make in tellmg it ” He once said, half jestingly 
we suppose, that for six months he refused to credit the fact 
of the earthquake at Lisbon, and that he stiU believed the 
extent of the calamity, to be greatly exaggerated Yet he 
related with a grave face how old Mr Cave of St John’s 
Gate saw a ghost, and how this ghost was something of a 
shadowy being He went himself on a ghost hunt to Cock 
Lane, and was angry with John Wesley for not following up 
another scent of the same kind with 2)roper spirit and perse- 
verance He rejects the Celtic genealogies and poems with- 
out the least hesitation, yet he declares himself willing 
to believe the stories of the second sight If ho hjd ex- 
amined the claims of the Highland scers with half the 
se\ erity with which he sifted the evidence for the genuine- 
ness of Fiiigal, he would, we suspect, have come away from 
Scotland Tviili a mind fully made up In his Lives of the 
Poets, we find that he is unwilling to give cieclit to the ac- 
counts of Lord Roscommon’s early proficiency in Ins studies, 
hut he tells with great solemnity an ahsuid romance about 
some intelligence pretematurally impressed on the mnid of 
that nobleman. He avows himself to be m gieat doubt about 
the truth of the story, and ends by warning his readers not 
wholly to slight such impressions 

Many of bis sentiments on religious subjects are worthy of 
a liberal and enlarged mind He could discern clearly enough 
the foUy and meanness of all bigotry except his own Wlieji 
he spoke of the scruples of the Puritans, he spoke like a 
person who had really obtained an insight into the divine 
philosophy of the New Testament, and who considered Chiis- 
tianity as a noble scheme of government, tending to promote^ 
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the bappmesB and to elevate tLe moral nature of man. The 
horror which the sectaries felt for cards, Christmas ale, plum- 
X)Orrifige, mince pies, and dancing bears, excited hia con- 
tempt. To the arguments urged by some very worthy people 
against showy dress he replied with admirable sense and 
spirit, “ Let us not be found, when our Master calls us, 
stripping the lace off our waistcoats, but the spirit of con- 
tention from our souls and tongues Alas * sir, a man who 
cannot get to heaven in a green coat will not find his way 
thiUier tlie sooner in a grey one Yet he was himself 
under the t3ranny of scrujiles as unreasonable as those of 
Jlndibrns or Ralplio, and carried his zeal for ceremonies and 
for cccIcHiiistical dignities to lengths altogether inconsistent 
witJi icason or with Clirisiiaii chanty He has gravely noted 
down in Ills dnny that he once committed the sin of drink- 
ing coffee on Good Fiiday In Scotland, he thought it his 
dniy to pass several months without ^]Oiiiing m public wor- 
sliip, solely because the ministeis of the kirk had not been 
oiiiaiued by Inaliops Ills mode of estimating the piety of 
his neighboius was somewhat singular. ^‘Campbell/’ said 
he, ‘Gs a^good man, a pious man I am afiaid he has not 
he(m 111 the inside of a church for many years , but he never 
passes a church without pulling off his hat this shows he 
has good piinciples ” Spiiiri and Sicily must surely contain 
mii]i\ ])i()Us robbers aud wcdl-pimcipled assassins Johnson 
('ould (Misily see that a Eouiidliead who named all Ins chil- 
dren after Solomon’s singers, and talked in the House of 
Gomiuons about seeking the Lord, might be an unprincipled 
1 ilhiiu whose religious mummeries only aggravated his guilt 
13 iit a man who took off Ins hat when he passed a church 
epibcopally consecrated must be a good man, a pious man, 
a man of good principles Johnson could easily see that 
those pcTfioiis who looked on a dance or a laced waistcoat as 
sinful, deemed most ignobly of the attributes of God and of 
the cuds of revelation But with what a storm of invective 
ho W'ould have ovci whelmed any man who had blamed him 
for celebrating the redemption of mankind with sugarless 
tea and butterless buns. 

Nobody spoke more contemptuously of the cant of patriot- 
ism N obody saw more clearly the error of those who regarded 
lilierty, not os a means, but as on end, and who proposed to 
themselves, the object of their pursuit, the prosperity of 
the state as distmct from the prosperity of the mdSpiduals 
.who compose the state His calm and setUed opinion seema 
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to have been that forma of gOTemment have little or no in- 
fluence on the happiness of society This opinion, erroneoua 
as it 18, ought at least to have preserved him from all intem- 
perance on pohtical questions It did not, however, preserve 
him from the lowest, fiercest, and most absurd extravagances 
of party-spirit, from rants which, in every thing but the dic- 
tion, resembled those of Squire Western. He was, as a 
politician, half ice and half fire. On the side of his intellect 
he was a mere Pococurante, far too apathetic about public 
affairs, far too sceptical as to the good or enl tendency of 
lUiy form of polity His passions, on the contrary, were 
violent even to slaying against all who leaned to Wliiggish 
principles. The well-lniown lines which he inserted m Gold- 
smith's Traveller express what seems to have been his de- 
liberate judgment . 

“ How small, of all tliat human hearts endure, 

That part which kings or laws can cause or cure 

He had previously put expressions very similar into the 
mouth of Haseelas It is amusing to contrast these passages 
with the torrents of raving abuse which ho poujed forth 
against the Long Parbament and the American Congress. 
In one of the conversations reported by Boswell tbis incon- 
sistency displays itself in the most ludicrous manner 

“ Sir Adam Ferguson,’’ says Boswell, “ suggested that 
luxury corrupts a people, and destroys the spirit of liberty 
Johns OJV Sir, that is all visionary I would not give Iialf 
a guinea to live under one form of government rather than 
another. It is of no moment to the happiness of an indivi- 
dual Sir, the danger of the abuse of power is nothing to a 
private man What Frenchman is prevented passing his life 
as he pleases ? ” Sib Adam . But, sir, in the British con- 
stitution it IS surely of imjiortance to keep up a spirit in the 
people, so as to preserve a balance against the crown ” 
Johnson “ Sir, I perceive you are a vile Whig Why all 
this childish jealousy of the power of the crown? The crown 
has not power enough,” 

One of the old philosophers, Lord Bacon tells us, used to 
say that life and death were just the same to him Why 
then,” said an objector, '‘do you not kill yourself?” The 
philosopher answered, “ Because it is just the same ” If the 
difference between two forms of government be not worth 
lialf a'*“^uinea, it is not easy to see how Whiggism can be 
viler than Toryism, or how the crown can have too bttle 
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power. If the happineas of individuals is not affected by 
X>olitical abuses, ze^ for liberty is doubtless ridiculous. But 
zeal lor monarchy must be equally so No person would hare 
been more quick-sig‘hted than Johnson to such a contradic- 
tion as this in the log’ic of an antagonist. 

The judgments which Johnson passed on books were, in 
hiH own time, regarded with superstitious veneration, and, m 
our time, are generally treated with indiscriminate contempt 
They are the jadgmonts of a strong but enslaved understand- 
ing The mind of the critic was hedged round by an unin- 
terrupted fence of prejudices and superstitions Within his 
uairow limits, he displayed a vigour and an activity which 
oi[ght to ha\e enabled him to clear the barrier that confined 
him 

flow it chanced that a man who reasoned on his premises 
so ably, should assume his premises so foolishly, is one of the 
gii*it uijsteiies of human nature The same mconsistency 
iii.U be oliserved m the schoolmeruof the middle ages Those 
\\i iteis show so much acuteness and force of mind m arguing 
on t]i(‘ji uietcli(‘d data, that a modem leader is peiqietually 
at a loss to coinpieliend how such minds came by such data 
Not .1 ilaw lu the supeistiucture of the theoiy which they arc 
KMung escapes their vigilance Yet they are blind to the 
obMous unsoiiuduess of the foundation It is the same with 
Hoiue eminent lawycis Then legal aigumeiits aie intellee- 
1 u.ll 2‘i<>tbgies, abounding with the hapjnest analogies and 
tlie most refined distinctions The x^^incijilcs of their aibi- 
fraiy science being once admitted, the statute-book and the 
r(‘]»nrts being once assumed as the foundations of reasoning, 
tlu‘si‘ lueii must be allowed to be perfect masters of logic 
But if .1 question arises as to the postulates on which tlieir 
^\hole sjstem rests, if they arc called upon to vindicate the 
fundamental maxuiis of that system which they have passed 
Ihmi Ines lu etudynig, those very men often talk the lan- 
guage ot saiages oi of cliildicn Those who ha\e listened 
to a man of this class in his own court, and who have wit- 
iie^siHl the skill with ^\hich he analyses and digests a vast 
mass of evidence, or reconciles a crowd of precedents which 
at fiist sight seem contradictory, scarcely Imow him again 
when, a few hours later, they hear him speaking on the other 
aide of Weshiiinatei Hall in lus cajiacity of legislator They 
can sCiircely In'lieve that the paltry quirks which are faintly 
lieai'd through a stoim of coughing, and which do not impose 
on the plainest countiy gentleman, can proceed from the 
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same sharp and vigorous intellect which had excited their 
admiration under the same roof, and on the same day. 

Johnson decided literary questions like a lawyer, jiSi like 
a legislator. He never examined foundations where a pomt 
was already ruled His whole code of criticism rested on 
pure assumption, for which he sometimes quoted a precedent 
or an authority, but rarely troubled himself to give a reason 
dra^vn from the nature of things. He took it for granted 
that the kind of poetry which flourished in his own time, 
which he had been accustomed to hosiv praised from his 
childhood, and which he had himself written with success, 
was the best kind of poetry In his biographical work he 
has repeatedly laid it down as an undeniable proposition that 
during the latter part of the seventeenth century, and the 
earlier pait of the eighteenth, English poetry had been in a 
constant progiess of improvement Waller, Denham, Dry den, 
and Pope, had been, according to him, the great reformers 
He judged of all works -of the imagination by the standard 
established among Ins own contemporaries Though be 
allowed Homer to have been a greater man than Virgil, he 
seems to have thought the ^neid a greater poem than the 
Diad Indeed he well might have thought so , for he pre- 
ferred Pope’s Iliad to Homer’s He pronounced that, after 
Hoole’s translation of Tasso, Fairfax’s would hardly he re- 
printed He could see no merit in our fine old English bal- 
lads, and always spoke with the most provoking contempt 
of Percy's fondness for them Of the great original works 
of imagination which appeared durmg his time, Richardson’s 
novels alone excited his admiration He could see little or 
no mont in Tom Jones, m Gulliver’s Travels, or in IVistram 
Shandy To Thomson’s Castle of Indolence, he vouchsafed 
only a line of cold commendation, of commendation much 
colder than what he has bestowed on the Creation of that 
portentous bore, Sir Richard Blackmore. Gray was, in his 
dialect, a barren rascal Churchill wa-s a blockhead The 
contempt which he felt for the trash of Maepherson was 
indeed just, but it was, we suspect, just by chance He 
despised the Pm gal for the very reason which led many men 
of genius to admire it. He despised it, not because it was 
essentially common-place, but because it had a superficial air 
of ongm^ty. 

He was undoubtedly an excellent judge of compositions 
fashioned on his own principles. But when a deeper philo- 
sophy was required, when he undertook to pioiiounce judg- < 
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went on the works of those great minds which yield homage 
only to eternal laws,” his failure was ignominious. He criti- 
cized^Pope’s Epitaphs excellently. But his obseirations on 
Shakspeare’s plays and Milton’s poems seem to us for the 
most part as wretched as if they had been written by Ry liter 
himself, whom we take to have been the worst cntic that ever 
lived. 

Some of Johnson’s whims on hterary subjects can be com- 
pared only to that strange nervous feehng which made him 
une.isy if he had not touched every post between the Mitre 
tavern and his own lodgings His preference of Latin epi- 
taphs to Englisli epitaphs is an instance. An English epitaph, 
lu' said, would disgrace Smollett He declared that he would 
not pollute the walls of Westminster Abbey with an English 
(‘pitaph on Goldsmith What reason there can be for cele- 
brating a British writer m Latin, which there was not for 
covering the Roman arches of timmph with Greek iiiscnp- 
tioiis, or for commemorating the deeds of the heroes of Ther- 
inopyhe in Egyptian hieroglyphics, we are utterly unable to 
imagine 

On mop and manners, at least on the men and manners of 
a particular place and a particular age, Johnson had certainly 
1( Hiked with a most observant and discriminating eye His 
remarks on the education of children, on marriage, on the 
economy of families, on the rules of society, are always 
striking, and generally sound In his writings, indeed, the 
knowledge of life which he possessed in an eminent degree is 
very imperfectly exlnbited. Like those unfortunate chiefs of 
the middle ages who were suffocated by their own chain-mail 
and cloth of gold, his maxims pensh under that load of words 
vdiicli was designed tor their defence and their ornament 
But it IS clear from the remams of his conversation, that he 
hod more of that homely wisdom which nothmg but ex- 
|>enence and observation can give than any writer since the 
time of Swift If he had been content to write as he talked, 
he might have left books on the practical art of hving 
superior to the Directions to Servants 

Yet even his remarks on society, like his remarks on litera- 
ture, indicate a mind at least as remarkable for narrowness 
as for strength He was no master of the great science of 
human nature He had studied, not the genus man, but the 
species Londoner Nobody was ever so thoroughly conversant 
with aU the forms of hfe and all the shades of moral and in- 
• tellcctual character which were to be seen fiom Islington to 
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the Thames, and from Hyde-Park corner to Mile-end green. 
But has philosophy stopped at the first tumpike-gute. Of 
the rural life of England he knew nothing , and he took it 
for granted that every body who lived in the country was 
either stupid or miserable. Country gentlemen,” said be, 
must be unhappy , for they have not enough to keep their 
lives m motion as if all those peculiar habits and associa- 
tions which made Fleet Street and Charing Cross the finest 
views m the world to himself had been essential parts of 
human nature Of remote countries and past times he talked 
With wild and ignorant presumption. The Athenians of the 
age of Demosthenes,” he said to Mrs. Thrale, were a people 
of brutes, a barbarous people ” In conversation with Sir 
Adam Ferguson he used similar language “The boasted 
Athenians,” he said, “were barbarians. The mass of every 
people must be barbarous where there is no printing ” The 
fact was this he saw that a Londoner who could not read 
was a very stupid and Inrutal fellow ho saw that great re- 
finement of taste and activity of intellect were rarely found in 
a Londoner who had not read much , and, because it was by 
means of books that people acquired almost all th^ir know- 
ledge in the society with which he was acquainted, he con- 
cluded, m defiance of the strongest and clearest evidence, 
that the human mind can be cultivated by means of books 
alone. An Athenian citizen might possess veiy few volumes, 
and the largest library to which he had access might be 
much less valuable than Johnson’s bookcase in Bolt Court. 
But the Athenian might pass every morning in conversation 
with Socrates, and might hear Pericles speak four or five 
times every month He saw the plays of Sophocles and 
Aristophanes • he walked amidst the fnezes of Phidias and 
the paintings of Zeuxis • he knew by heart the choruses of 
-/Eschylus he heard the rhapsodist at the comer of the street 
recitmg the shield of Achilles or the Death of Argus he was 
a legislator, conversant with high questions of alliance, re- 
venue, and war he was a soldier, trained under a liberal 
and generous disciplme he was a judge, compelled every 
day to weigh the effect of opposite arguments These things 
were in themselves an education, an education emmently 
fitted, not, mdeed, to form exact or profound thinkers, but 
to give quickness to the perceptions, dehcacy to the taste, 
fluency to the expression, and politeness to the manners. 
All this was overlooked An Athenian who did not improve 
hiB mind by reading was, in Johnson’s opinion, much such a 
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me lit on the woTkB of thoBe great minda which yield homage 
only to eternal laws,’" hia failure was ignominious. He criti- 
cized*Pope^fl Epitaphs excellently. But his obserrations on 
Shakspeare’s plays and Milton’s poems seem to us for the 
most part as wretched as if they had been written by Eymer 
hiinseli, whom we take to have been the worst cntic that ever 
lived. 

Some of Johnson’s whims on hterary subjects can be com- 
parod only to that fetrange nervous feehng which made him 
uncaRy if he had not touched every post between the Mitre 
tavern and his OAvn lodgings His preference of Latin epi- 
l^ipliH to English epitaphs is an instance An English epitaph, 
he said, w^ould disgrace SmoUett. He declared that he would 
not i)ol]iite the walls of Westminster Abbey with an English 
ejutaph on Groldsmith What reason there can be for cele- 
brating a British writer in Latin, which there was not for 
covering the Eoman arches of triumph with Greek inscnp- 
tions, or for cominomorating the deeds of the heroes of Ther- 
mopylce m Egyptian hieroglyphics, we are utterly unable to 
iiii.i gme 

On mep and manners, at least on the men and manners of 
a particular place and a particular age, Johnson had certainly 
looked with a most observant and discriminating eye His 
remarks on the education of children, on marriage, on the 
oconouiy of families, on tlie rules of society, are always 
Htiikiiig, and generally sound In Ins writings, indeed, the 
knowledge of life which he possessed in an eminent degree is 
> ery imperfectly exhibited. Like those unfortunate chiefs of 
the middle ages who were suffocated by their own chain-mail 
and cloth of gold, his maxims pensh under that load of words 
which was designed lor their defence and their ornament 
But it IS clear fiom the remauis of hia conversation, that he 
hod more of that homely wisdom which nothing but ci- 
]>erieuco and observation can give than any writer since the 
time ot Swift If he had been content to write as he talked, 
he might have left books on the practical art of living 
superior to the Directions to Servants 

Yet even his remarks on society, like his remarks on htera- 
ture, mdioaio a mind at least os remarkable for narrowness 
as for strength He was no master of the great science of 
luiuian nature. He had studied, not the genua man, but the 
species Londoner Hobody was ever so thoroughly conversant 
with all the forms of hfe and all the shades of moral and m- 
* tellectual character which were to be seen firom Islington to 
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the Thames, and firom Hyde-Park corner to Mile-end green. 
But hifl philosophy stopped at the first tumpike-gate. Of 
the rural life of England he knew nothing ; and he took it 
for granted that every body who lived m the country was 
either stupid or miserable. “ Country gentlemen,” said he, 
must be unhappy ; for they have not enough to keep then 
lives in motion,” as if all those peculiar habits and associa- 
tions which made Fleet Street and Chormg Cross the finest 
views m the world to himself had been essential parts of 
human nature Of remote countries and past times he talked 
with wild and ignorant presumption. The Athenians of the 
age of Demosthenes,” he said to Mrs. Thrale, were a people 
of brutes, a barbarous people ” In conversation with Sir 
Adam Ferguson he used similar language. ^^The boasted 
Athenians,” he said, “were barbarians. The mass of every 
people must be barbarous where there is no printing ” The 
fact was this, he saw that a Londoner who could not read 
was a very stupid and brutal fellow lie saw that great re- 
finement of taste and activity of intellect were rarely found in 
a Londoner who had not read much , and, because it was by 
means of books that people acquired almost all th^ir know- 
ledge m the society with which he was acquainted, he con- 
cluded, in defiance of the strongest and clearest evidence, 
that the human mind can be cultivated by means of books 
alone. An Athenian citizen might possess very few volumes; 
and the largest library to which he had access might be 
much less valuable than Johnson’s bookcase m Bolt Court 
But the Athenian might pass every morumg in conversation 
with Socrates, and might hear Pericles speak four or five 
times every month He saw the plays of Sophoch's and 
Aiistophanes • he walked amidst the friezes of Phidias and 
the paintings of Zeuxis ■ he knew by heart the choruses of 
^schylus , he heard the rhapsodist at the comer of the street 
reciting the shield of Achilles or the Death of Argus ho was 
a legislator, conversant with high questions of alliance, re- 
venue, and war he was a soldier, trained under a hberal 
and generous disciplme he was a judge, compelled every 
day to weigh the effect of opposite arguments These things 
were in themselves an education, an education eminently 
fitted, not, indeed, to form exact or profound thinkers, but 
to give quickness to the perceptions, dehcacy to the taste, 
fluency to the expression, and politeness to the manners. 
All this was overlooked. An Athenian who did not improve 
his mind by reading was, m Johnson’s opinion, much such a 
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person as a Cockney wlio made his mark, much such a person 
as h ly .lr [Prank before he went to school, and far inferior to a 
parish clerk or a pnnter’s devil 

Johnson’s friends have allowed that he earned to a ridicu- 
lous extreme his unjust contempt for foreigners. He pro- 
nounced the IVench to be a very silly people, much behmd 
us, stupid, Ignorant creatures And this judgment he formed 
after having been at Pans about a month, dunng which he 
would not talk French, for fear of gmng the natives an ad- 
vantage over bun in conversation. He pronounced them, 
also, to be an indelicate people, because a French footman 
touched the sugar with his fingers. That ingenious and 
amusing traveller, M Simond, has defended his countrymen 
very successfully against Johnson’s accusation, and has pointed 
out some English practices which, to an impartial spectator, 
would seem at least as inconsistent with physical cleanlmess 
and social decorum as those which Johnson so bitterly repre- 
hended To the sage, as Boswell loves to call him, it never 
occiiried to doubt that there must be soiiiethmg eternally 
and imiTiutably good in the usages to which he had been 
aceustoinid In fact, Johnson’s remaiks on society beyond 
tbe bills of mortality, arc generally of much the same kind 
with those ot honest Tom Dawson, the English footman m 
Dr Moore’s Zeduco Suppose the king ot IVance has no 
sons, but only a daughter, then, wdieii the king dies, this 
heie daughtei, according to that there law, caimot be made 
ijueen, but ibc next near lelative, iDrovided he is a man, is 
made king, and not the last king’s daughter, which, to be 
Huio, IS veiy unjust The French footguards are dressed in 
blue, and all the marclung regiments in white, which has a 
^o^y toolish appearance tor soldiers, and as for blue regi- 
Tiieutals, it is only fit for the blue horse or the artillery ” 
Johnson's visit to the Hebrides mtroduced him to a state 
ot societv completely new to hmi , and a salutary suspicion of 
hifl own deficiencies seems on that occasion to have crossed 
his imnd for the first time He confessed, m the last paju- 
gmph of his Journey, that his thoughts on national manners 
were the thoughts of one w^ho had seen but little, of one who 
had passed his tune almost wholly m cities This feeling, 
however, soon passed away. It is remarkable that to the 
last he entertained a fixed contempt for all those modes of 
life and those studies which" tend to emancipate the mmd 
fipoin the prejudices of a particular age or a particular nation. 
Of foreign travel and of histoiy he spoke with the fierce and 
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boisterous contempt of ignorance. What does a man learn 
by travelling P Is Beauclerk the better for travelling P What 
did Lord Charlemont learn m bis travels, except that, there 
was a snake m one of the pyramids of Egypt?” History 
was, in hifl opinion, to use the fine expression of Lord Plun- 
kett, an old almanack • historians could, as he conceived, 
claim no higher dignity than that of almanack-makers ; and 
hia favourite historians were those who, like Lord Hailes, 
aspired to no higher dignity He always spoke with con- 
tempt of Robertson. Hume he would not even rend He 
affronted one of Jiis friends for talking to him about Oatiline^s 
conspiracy, and declared that he never desired to hear of the 
Punic war again as long as he hved. 

Assuredly one fact which does not directly affect our own 
interests, considered in itself, is no better worth knowing than 
another fact The fact that there is a snake in a pyramid, 
or the fact that Hannibal crossed the Alps, are in themselves 
as unprofitable to us as the fact that there is a green blind in a 
pai*ticular house in Threaclneedle 8tieet, or the fact that a Mr 
Plinth comes in to the city every morning on the top of one of 
the Blaclrvvall stages But it is certain that ihost who will not 
crack the shell of histuiy will never get at the kernel John- 
bon, with hasty arrogance, pionounced the kernel wortliless, 
because he saw no value m the shell. The real use of travel- 
ling to distant countries and of studymg the annals of j^ast 
times is to preserve men from the contraction of mind which 
those can hardly escape whose whole communion is with one 
gcneiation and one neighbourhood, who arrive at conclusions 
by means of an mdnction not sufficiently copious, and who 
therefore constantly confound exceptions with rules, and acci- 
dents with essential pioperties In short, the real use of tra- 
velling and of studying history is to keep men from being what 
Tom Dawson was m fiction, and Samuel Johnson m reality 

Johnson, as Mr Burke most jusily observed, ap^iears far 
greater m Boswell’s books than in his own. His conversation 
appears to have been quite equal to his writings in matter, 
and far superior to them m manner. When he talked, he 
clothed his wit and his sense m forcible and natural expres- 
sions As soon as he took his pen in his hand to write for 
the public, his style became systematically vicious. All his 
books are written m a learned language, in a language which 
nobody hears from his mother or his nurse, in a language in 
which nobody ever quarrels, or drives bargains, or makes love, 
m a language m which nobody ever thinks. It is clear that 
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JolmBOXL himself did tiot think in the dialect in "^duch he 
wrote. The expressions which came first to his tongpie were 
simple, energetic, and picturesque When he wrote for pub- 
lication, he did his sentences out of English into Johnsonese. 
His letters from the Hebrides to Mrs Thrale are tlie original 
of that work of which the Journey to the Hebrides is the 
translation , dnd it is amusing to compare the two versions. 

Wlieii we were hiken up stairs/^ says he in one of his letters, 
“ a dirty fellow bounced out of the bed on which one of ns 
was to ho ” This incident is recorded m the Journey as 
follows “ Out of one of the beds on which we were to repose 
i-taried u]>, at our entrance, a man black as a Cyclops from 
file forge ” Sometimes Johnson translated aloud The 
he said, very unjustly, “ has not wit enough to 
hee]) it sweet/’ then, alter a pause, ^“^it has not vitality 
i‘no\igli to preserve it fiom putrefaction ” 

Manriei isiu is pardonable, and is sometimes even agreeable, 
when the manner, though vicious, is natural Few readeis, 
loi example, would be willing to pait with the mannerism of 
Milton or of Burke But a niannerism which does not sit 
easy on fhe mannerist, which has been adopted on principle, 
.lud wbicii can be sustained only by constant effort, is always 
oihmsive And such la the inanneri&m of Johnson 

'fhe t baracteristic faults of lus style are so famihar to all 
oiir readms, and have been ro often burlesqued, that it is al- 
most su]>iufluou8 t/> point them out It is v/ell known that 
he made less use than any other eminent writer of those 
strong plain woids, Anglo-Saxon or Kornian-French, of which 
tlu' loots lic‘ in tlie inmost depths of oui language , and that 
he felt ti vicious 2’)artiahty for terms which, long after our 
o\Mi speech had been fixed, wore borrowed from the Greek 
and Litm, and which, therefore, even when lawfully natural- 
isi d, must bo considoied as born aliens, not entitled to rank 
ndh the king’s English His constant practice of padding 
ont a seiitenco with useless epithets, till it became as stiff’ as 
the bust ol an exquisite, Ins antithetical forms of expression, 
constantly employed even where there is no opposition in the 
nh'as expiessed, lus big words wasted on httle things, his 
liorah imoisions, so widcdy different from those graceful and 
easy inversions which give vanety, spirit, and sweetness 
fr> the expression of our great old writers, all these pecuhar- 
ities have been imitated by Ins admirers and parodied by his 
assailants, till the public has become sick of the subject. 
Goldsmith said to him, veiy wittily and very justly, “If 
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you were to write a fable about little itsbes, doctor, you would 
make the little fishes talk like whales,” No man surely ever 
had so little talent for personation as Johnson. Whether he 
wrote in the character of a disappointed legucy-hunter or an 
empty town fop, of a crazy virtuoso or a flippant coquette, he 
wi'ote in the same pompous and unbending style. His speech, 
like Sir Piercy Shafton’s Euphuistic eloquence, bewrayed him 
iiiidei every disguise. Euphelia and E-hodoclea talk as finely 
ns TmLic the poet or Seged, Emperor of Ethiopia. The gay 
Cornelia describes her receiition at the country-house of her 
relations, in such terms as these I was surprised, after the 
civilities of my first reception, to find, instead of the leisure 
and tranquillity which a rural life always promises, and, if well 
conducted, might always afford, a confused wildness of care, 
and a tumultuous hurry of diligence, by which every face was 
clouded, and every motion agitated ” The gentle Tranquilla 
informs us, that she had not passed the earlier part of life 
without the flattery of courtshij), and the joys of triumph , 
but had danced the round of g.iiety amidst the murmurs of 
envy and the gratulatioiis of ajoplause, had been attended from 
pleasure to pleasure by the great, the sprightly, and the vain, 
and had seen her regaid solicited by the obsequiousness of 
gallantry, the gaiety of wit, and the timidity of love.” Surely 
Sir John Palstaff himself did not wear his petticoats with a 
worse grace The reader may well cry out, with honest Sir 
Hugh Evans, “ I like not when a ’oman has a great peard • I 
spy a great peard under her muffler ” * 

We had somethmg more to say But our article is already 
too long , and we must close it We would fam part in good 
humour from the hero, from the biographer, and even from 
the editor who, ill as he has pei formed his task, has at least 
this claim to our gratitude, that he has induced us to lead 
Boswell’s book again As we close it, the club-room is before 
us, and the table on which stands the omelet for Nugent, and 
the lemons for Johnson Theie are assembled those heads 
which hve for ever on the canvass of Rejnolds. There are 
the spectacles of Burke and the tall thin form of Langton, 
the courtly sneer of Beauclerk and the beaming smile of Gar- 
rick, Gibbon tappuig his snuff-box and Sir Joshua with his 
trumpet m his ear. In the foreground is that strange figure 
which IS as familiar to us as the figures of those among whom 

* Ifc 18 prop^^r to oLsorve that this The pesemblwice may posBihly ha the 
pdhSapa bears ii very rloso rcsembUnce ©fleet of unconacious play’ianflm 
lo .1 passive 111 tlic Kamblir (No 20 ) 
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we have been brought up, the gigantic body^ the huge massy 
face, seamed with the scars of diseeLse, the brown coat, the 
blach worsted stockings, the grey wig with the scorched fore- 
top, the dirty hands, the nails bitten and pared to the quick. 
We see the eyes and mouth moving with convulsive twitches , 
we see the heavy form rolhng , we hear it puffing ; and then 
comes the “ Why, sir ^ ’’ and the “ What then, sir ? and the 
No, sir , ’’ and the ^ You don’t see your way through the 
question, sir » ” 

Wliat a singular destiny has been that of this remarkable 
man ’ To be regarded in his own age as a classic, and m ours 
as a companion * To receive from hie contemporaries that fall 
homage which men of genius have in general received only 
fiom postiTity ! To be more intimately known to posterity 
tlian other men are known to their contemporanes ' That 
kind of fame which is commonly the most transient is, 
111 lus case, the most durable. The reputation of those 
writings, which he probably expected to be immortal, is 
every day fading, while those pecuhanties of maimer and 
that careh^ss table-talk the memory of which, he probably 
tliought, would die with him, are likely to be remembered as 
long as flic English language is spoken m any quarter of the 
globe 
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JOHN HAMPDEN. (Decembee 1881.) 

Some Memorials of John Hampden^ his Tarty ^ and his Times By 
Lord Nugent 2 vols 8to London: 1831 

We have read this book with great pleaairrej though not 
exactly with that kind of pleasure which we had expected 
We had hoped that Lord Nugent would have been able to 
collect, from family papers and local traditions, much new 
and interesting information respecting the hie and character 
of the renowned leader of the Long Pailiament, the first of 
those great English commoners whose plain addition of Mister 
has, to our ears, a more majestic sound than the proudest of 
the feudal titles In this hope we have been disappointed , but 
assuredly not from any want of zeal or diligence on the part 
of the noble biographer. Even at Hampden, there aie, it 
seems, no important papers relating to the most illustrious 
propiietoT of that ancient domain The most valuable me- 
morials of him which still exist, belong to the family of his 
friend, Su John Eliot Lord Ehot has furnished the portrait 
which IS engraved for this work, together with some very 
interesting letters The portrait is undoubtedly an original, 
and probably the only original now m existence Tlie in- 
tellectual forehead, the mild penetration of the eye, and the 
inflexible resolution expressed by the Imes of the mouth, 
sufficiently guarantee the likeness We shall probably make 
some extracts from the letters They contain almost all the 
new information that Lord Nugent has been able to procure 
respecting the private pursuits of the great man whose me- 
mory he worships with an enthusiastic, but not extravagant, 
veneration 

The pubhc life of Hampden is surrounded by no obscurity 
His lustory, more particularly from the year 1640 to his 
death, is the history of England These Memoirs must be 
considered as Memoirs of the history of England , and, as 
such, they well deserve to be attentively perused They 
contain some canons facts which, to us at least, are new, 
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mucb. spirited narrative, many judicions remarks, and much 
eloquent declamation. 

m 81*6 not sure tliat even tlie want of mformation re- 
specting the private character of Hampden is not m itself a 
circumstance as strikingly characteristic as any which the 
most minute chronicler, O’Meara, Mrs. Thrale, or Boswell 
himself, ever recorded concerning their heroes. The cele- 
brated Puritan leader is an almost solitary instance of a 
great man who neither sought nor shunned greatness, who 
lound glory only because glory lay m the plain path of duty. 
During more than forty years he was known to his country 
neighbours as a gentleman of cultivated mind, of high pnn- 
( iples, u/ polished address, happy in his family, and active m 
the (hricharge of local duties; and to pohtical men, as an 
lioncHt, industrious, and sensible member of Parliament, not 
to display his talents, staunch to his party, and attentive 
1o the intorests of his constituents A great and terrible crisis 
came A direct attack was made by an arbitrary govem- 
nj(*iit on a sacred right of Englishmen, on a right which was 
lhi‘ cluef security for all their other rights. The nation 
looked round lor a defender Calmly and unostentatiously 
tile plain Buckinghamshire Esquire placed himself at the 
hoad ol his countrymen, and right before the face and across 
llio palh of tyranny The times grew darker and more 
lioubl(‘d. Public service, i^erilous, arduous, dehcate, was re- 
quired , and to every service the intellect and the courage of 
iliis wondenful man were found fully equal. He became a 
debater of the first order, a most dexterous manager of the 
House of CommonB, a negotiator, a soldier. He governed a 
fioiee and turbulent assembly, abounding in able men, as 
easily as he had governed his family He showed himself as 
competent to direct a campaign as to conduct the business 
of the 1)0 tty sessions We can scarcely express the admira- 
tion which we feel for a mind so great, and, at the same 
tune, so healthful and so well proportioned, so willingly con- 
ti acting itself to the humblest duties, so easily expandmg 
ittvolf to the highest, so cemtented in repose, so powerful m 
action Almost e\ ery part of this virtuous and blameless life 
which IS not hidden from us in modest privacy is a precious 
and splendid jwrtion of our national history. Had the 
private conduct of Hampden aftbrded the slightest pretence 
fc)r censuic, he would have been assailed by the same hlind 
malevolence which, in defiance of the clearest proofs, still 
. continues to call Sir John Eliot an assassin. Had there been 
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even any weak part in the character of Hampden, had his 
manners been m any respect open to ridicule, we may be 
sure that no mercy would have been shown to him b^ tlie 
writers of Charles’s faction. Those writers have carefully 
preserved every little circumstance which could tend to make 
their opponents odious or contemptible They have made 
themselves merry with the cant of injudicious zealots. They 
have told us that Pym broke down m a speech, that Ireton 
had hiB nose pulled by HoUis, that the Earl of Northumber- 
land cudgelled Henry Marten, that St. John’s manners were 
ruUen, that Vane had an ugly face, that Cromwell had a red 
nose But neither the artful Clarendon nor the scurrilous 
Denham could venture to throw the slightest imputation on 
the morals or the manners of Hampden What was the 
opinion entertained respecting him by the best men of his 
tune, we learn from Baxter. That eminent person, eminent 
not only for his piety and liis fervid devotional eloquence, but 
for his moderation, his knowledge of political aflairs, .ind his 
skdl in judging of characters, declared in the Saint’s Best 
that one of the pleasures which he hoped to enjoy in heaven 
was the society of Hampden In the editions pimted after 
the Itestoration, the name of Hampden was omitted “ But 
I must tell the reader,” says Baxter, that 1 did blot it out, 
not as changing my opinion of the person . Mr John 
Hampden was one that friends and enemies acknowledged to 
be most eminent for prudence, piety, and peaceable counsels, 
having the most universal praise of any gentleman that I 
remember of that age I remember a moderate, prudent, 
aged gentleman, far from him, but acquainted with him, whom 
I have heard saying, that if he might choose what person 
he would be then in the world, he would be John Hampden.” 
We cannot but regret that we have not fuller memorials ot a 
man who, after passing through the most severe temptations 
by which human virtue can be tried, after acting a most con- 
spicuous part m a revolution and a civil war, could yet deserve 
such praise as this from such authority. Yet the want of 
memorials is surely the best proof that hatred itself could find 
no blemish on his memory. 

The story of his early life is soon told He was the head of 
a family which had been settled m Buckinghamshire before 
the Conquest. Part of the estate which he inherited had 
been bestowed by Edward the Confessor on Baldwyn de 
Hampden, whose name seems to indicate that he was one of 
the Norman favourites of the last Saxon kmg. Durmg the 
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contest; between the houBes of York ancL liancaster^ the 
Hampdens adhered to the party of the Eed Rose, and were, 
consequently, persecuted by Edward the Fourth, and favoured 
by Henry the Seventh. Under the Tudors, the family was 
great and flourishing Griffith Hampden, high sheriff of 
Buckinghamshire, entertained Elizabeth with great magnifi- 
cence at his seat. His son, WiUiam Hampden, sate m the 
Parliament which that queen summoned m the year 1593 
Wdliam married Elizabeth Cromwell, aunt of the celebrated 
man who afterwards governed the British islands with more 
than regal power, and from this marriage sprang John 
II d-mpden 

He wiiB born m 1594 In 1597 his father died, and left 
hun heir to a very large estate After passing some years at 
the grammar school of Thame, yonng Hampden was sent, at 
fifteen, to Magdalene College, ui the University of Oxford 
At nineteen, he was admitted a student of the Imier Temple, 
where he made himself master of the prmciples of the Enghah 
law In It) 19, he married Elizabeth Symeon, a lady to whom 
he appears to have been fondly attached In the following 
>ear he was returned to parliament by a borough which has 
in our (line obtained a miserable celebiity, the borough of 
Grampoiind 

Of hiB ])iivate life during his early years little is known 
beyond what Clarendon has told us ‘^In his entrance into 
the world,” says that gieat historian, he indulged himself in 
all the license m sports, and exercises, and company, which 
were used by men of the most jolly conversation ” A remark- 
able change, however, passed on his character “ On a 
sudden,' sa}3 Cl.iroiidon, ‘‘^from a life of great pleasure and 
license, he letired to extraordinary sobriety and strictness, to 
a more reserved and melancholy society.” It is probable 
that this change took place when Hampden was about twenty- 
five > ears old At that age he was united to a woman whom 
he loved and esteemed At that age he entered into political 
life A mind so happily constituted as his would naturally, 
under sucdi circumstances, relinquish the pleasures of dissipa^ 
tiou for domestic enjoyments and public duties. 

His enemies have allowed that he was a Tnan m whom 
virtue showed itself m its mildest and least austere form 
With the morals of a Puritan, he had the manners of an 
aocomphshed courtier Even after the change m his habits, 
he preserved,’’ says Clarendon, liis own natural cheerfulness 
and vivacity, and, above all, a flowing courtesy to all men.” 
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These quaJatiefl distingTiiahed him from most of the members of 
hiB sect and his party, and, m the great crisis m which he after- 
wards took a principal part, were of scarcely less service ^ the 
country than his keen sagacity and his dauntless courage 

In January, 1621, Hampden took his seat m the House of 
Commons His mother was exceedingly desirous that her 
son should obtain a peerage. His family, his possessions, and 
his personal accomplishments were such, as would, in any age, 
have justified him m pretending to that honour. But m the 
reign of James the First there was one short cut to the House 
Of Lords It was but to ask, to pay, and to have The sole 
of titles was carried on as openly as the sale of boroughs m 
our times Hampden turned away with contempt from the 
degrading honours with which his family desired to see him 
invested, and attached himself to the party which was m op- 
position to the court 

It was about this tune, as Lord Nugent has justly remarked, 
that pailiamentaiy opposition began to take a regular form 
From a very early age, the English had enjoyed a far larger 
sliaie of liberty than had fallen to the lot of any neighbouring 
people How it chanced that a c ountry conquei ed and enslaved 
liy invaders, a country of which the soil had been portioned 
out among foreign adventurers and of which the laws were 
written in a foreign tongue, a country given over to that worst 
tjraiiny, the tjTanny of caste over caste, should have become 
the seat of civil liberty, the object of the admiration and envy 
of sunoundmg slates, is one of the most obscure problems 
111 the philosophy of histor}^ But the fact is certain Within 
a century and a half after the Norman conquest, the Great 
Charter was conceded Withm two centuries after the Con- 
quest, the first House of Commons met Froissart tells us, 
what indeed his whole narrative sufficiently proves, that, of 
all the nations of the fourteenth century, the English weie the 
least disposed to endure oppression “ C’est le plus perilleux 
X>euple qiii soit au monde, et plus outrageux et orgueilleux ’’ 
The good canon probably did not perceive that aU the pros- 
perity and internal peace which this dangerous people enjoyed 
were the fruits of the spirit which he designates as proud and 
outrageous He has, however, borne ample testimony to the 
effect, though he was not sagacious enough to trace it to its 
cause “ En le royaume d’Angleterre,” says he, “ toutes gens, 
laboureura ei marchands, ont appns de vivrc en paix, et a 
mener leurs marchandises paisiblement, et les laboureurs 
labourer.” In. the fifteenth century, though England was 
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convulsed by the struggle between the two branches of the 
royal family, the physical and moral condition of the people 
continued to improve. YiUenage almost wholly disappeared. 
The calamities of war were little felt, except by those who 
bore arms. The oppressions of the government were httle 
felt, eicejit by the aristocracy The institutions of the coun- 
try, when compared with the mstitutions of the neighbouring 
kingdoms, seem to have been not undeserving of the praises 
of Fortoacue The government of Edward the Fourth, though 
we call it cruel and arbitrary, was humane and liberal when 
compared with that of Louis the Eleventh, or that of Charles 
file Bold Commes, who had lived amidst the wealthy cities 
of Flanders, and who had visited Florence and Venice, had 
never soon a people so well governed as the English, “ Or 
selon mon advis,^" says he, “ entre toutes les seigneuries du 
monde, dont j’ay connoissance, ou la chose publique est 
imeulx traitee, et ou regne moms de violence but le pcuple, 
et ou il n’y a mils ddiflces ahbatu‘s ny demolis pour guerre, 
c'est Angleterrc ; et tombe le sort et le malheur sur ceulx qui 
tout la guerre ” 

A-bou-f. the close of the fifteenth and the commencement of 
the sixteenth ceiituiy, a great xiortion of the influence which 
the aristocracy had possessed passed to the crown No 
lhigl\Rl\ King has cvei enjoyL‘d such absolute power as Henry 
the Eighth But while the royal prerogatives were acquiring 
strength at the expense of the nobility, two great revolutions 
took jdace, destined to bo the parents of many revolutions, 
tli(' mveiition ot Printing, and the reformation of the Church. 

The iiiiincdiate effect of the Reformation in England was 
bv no means favourable to political liberty The authority 
which had been exercised by the Popes was transferred almost 
entire to the King, Two formidable powers which had often 
served to chock each other weie united in a single despot 
If the system on which the founders of the Church of 
England acted could have been permanent, the Reformation 
would have been, in a political sense, the greatest curse that 
ever loll on our country But that system carried withm it 
the seeds of its own ijeath It was possible to transfer the 
name of Hoad of the Church from Clement to Henry , but it 
was iinpofesible to transfer to the new establishment the vene- 
ration which the old establishment had mapired. Mankind 
had not broken one yoke in pieces only lu order to put on 
uiiotlier. The supremacy of the Bishop of Rome had been 
for age^considofcd as a fundamental pnnciple of Christianity. 
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It had for it every thing that could make a prejudice deep 
and strong, venerable antiquity, high authority, general^con- 
sent. It had been taught in the first lessons of the nurse 
It was taken for granted m all the exhortations of the priest 
To remove it was to break innumerable associations, and to 
give a great and perilous shock to the principles Yet this 
prejudice, strong as it was, could not stand in the great day 
of the deliverance of the liuman reason And it was not to 
be expected that the pubhc inmd, just after freeing itself by 
an unexampled effort, from a bondage which it had endured 
for ages, would patiently submit to a tyranny which could 
plead no ancient title Home had at least prescription on its 
side But Protesfant intolerance, desxiotism in an upstai't 
sect, infallibility claimed by guides who acknowledged that 
they had jiassed the greater x)art of their lives m error, re- 
stiaints iinxioscd on the liberty of private judgment at the 
pleasme of rulers who could vindicate their own proceedings 
only by j.sscrting the liberty of xmvaie judgment, these 
things could not lojig be borne Those who had pulled 
down the crucifix could not long contmuc to jKUSccute for 
the smxdice It required no great sagacity to x^eroeive the 
inconsistency and dislionesty of men who, dissenting from 
almost all (Jhristcudoin, would suffei none to dissent from 
themselves, who demanded freedom of conscience, yet re- 
fuse<l to grant it, who execrated peisecution, yet persecuted, 
who urged reason against the authority of one oj^ionent, and 
authoiity against the reasons of another Boiiiici acted at 
least 111 accordance with Ins ov\ti prmcixilcs Cianmer could 
vindicate liinisolf from the charge of being a heretic only by 
arguments ivhich made him out to be a murdeier. 

Thus the system on which the Eiighsli Princes acted with 
respect to ecclebiastical affairs for some time after the Refor- 
mation was a system too obviously unreasonable to be lasting 
The public mind moved while the government moved, but 
would not stop where the government stopped The same im- 
pulse which had carried millions away from the Church of Rome 
continued to caiTy them forward in the same direction As 
Catholics had become Protestants, Protestants became Puri- 
tans, and the Tudors and Stuarts were am unable to avert the 
latter change as the Poi>eB had been to avert the former The 
dissentmg party mcreased and became strong under every kind 
of discouragement and oppression. They were a sect The 
government persecuted them , and they became an opposition 
The old constitution of England furnished to them the meanai 
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of resisting the sorereign without breaking the law. They were 
the majority of the House of Commons They had the power 
of or withholding supplies , and, by a judicious exer- 

cise of this power, they might hope to take from the Church 
its usurped authority over the conaciences of men, and from 
the Crown some part of the vast prerogative which it had 
recently acquired at the expense of the nobles and of the Pope 
The lainL beginnings of this memorable contest may be 
discerned eaily in tlie reign of Ehzabeth The conduct of 
her last Parliament made it cleai that one of those great 
revolutions which policy may guide but cannot stop was in 
pj ogress It was on the question of monopolies that the 
House of Commons gained its first great victory over the 
Thrcuie Tbo conduct of the extraordinary woman who then 
governed England is an admirable study for politicians who 
live in unquiet times It shows how tliorouglily she under- 
stood the peqple whom she ruled, and the crisis in which she 
was called to act What she held she held firmly Wliat 
she gave she gave graciousl}" She saw that it was necessary 
to make a concession to the nation and she made it, not 
grudgingly, not tardily, not as a matter of V)argain and sale, 
not, in a woid, as Charles tho First would have made it, but 
j)iomptly and cordially Before a biD could be fiamed or an 
addiess [>rosi‘uted she iqqfiiod a remedy to the evil of which 
llie nation complaim'd She expressed iii the warmest terms 
]i(‘i gi at itiide to h(‘i faithful Commons for detecting abuses 
which interested 2‘t}rsonH had concealed from her If her 
Huc(*e 38 ors had inlieiitod her wisdom with her crown, Charles 
the First might have died of old age, and James the Second 
would never have seen St Germains 

She died , and the kmgdom passed to one who was, in his 
own o^iinion, the greatest inastei of kmg-craft that ever lived, 
but who was, in truth, one of those kings whom God seems 
to ‘?oud for tho express purpose of hastening revolutions Of 
all the enemies of hbei-ty whom Britain has produced, he was 
nt onee the most harmless and fhe most provoking His 
t)l!iee resembled that of the man who, in a Spanish bull -fight, 
goads the torpid savage to furjs by shaking a red rag m the 
air, nnd by now and. then throwing a dart, sharp enough to 
sting, but too small to injure The pohey* of wise tyrants 
hiis alw^ays been to cover their violent acts with popular 
foims, James was always obtruding his despotic theories on 
hia subjects without the slightest necessity His foolish talk 
exasperated them infinitely more than forced loans or bene- 
volenccN would have done Yet, m practice, no king ever 
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held his prerogatives less tenaciously. He neither gave way 
gracelullj to the advancing spirit of liberty nor took vigorous 
measures to stop it, but retreated before it with ludicrous 
haste, blustering and insulting as he retreated The English 
people had been governed during near a hundred and fifty 
years by Princes who^ whatever might be their frailties or 
their vices, had all possessed great force of character, and 
who, whether beloved or hated, had always been feared. 
Now, at lengtli, for the first tune since the day when the 
sceptre of Henry the Fourth dropped from the hand of his 
lethal gic grandson, England had a king whom she despised. 

Tlie follies and \nc08 of the man increased the contempt 
which was produced by the feeble policy of the sovereign The 
indecorous gallantries of the Court, the habits of gross in- 
toxication in which oven the ladies indulged, were alone 
feulhcient to disgust a people whose manners were beginning 
to be strongly tinctured with austerity. But these were 
tiifles Crimes of the most frightful laud had been dis- 
covered, otheis were suspected The strange story of the 
Cowries was not forgotten The ignominious fotulness of the 
King for Ins ininions, the perjuries, the sorceries, th<j poison- 
ings, winch his chief favourites had planned within the walla 
of his palace, the pardon whicli, lu direct violation of las 
duty and of his word, he had granted to the mysterious 
tliieats of a murderer, made him an object of loathing to 
mniiv of lus subjects What oinnion grave and moral per- 
sons 11‘bidnig at a distance fiom the Court eiit(*itamcd re- 
specting liiin, we learn from Mis Hutchinson’s Memoirs 
England was no place, the seveiitcenth century no time, for 
tSj)orus and Locust a 

Tins was not all. The most ridiculous weaknesseB seemed 
to meet m the wretched Solomon of Whitehall, pedantry, 
buffoonery, garrulity, low curiosity, the most contemptible 
personal cowardice Nature and education had done their 
best to produce a finished specimen of all that a king ought 
not to bo His awkward figure, his rolling eye, his nckety 
walk, his nervous tremblings, his slobbering mouth, his broad 
Scbtcli accent, were imperfections which might have been 
found in the best and greatest man. Their effect, however, 
was to make James and his office objects of contempt, and 
to dissolve those associations which had been created by the 
noble bearmg of preceding monarchs, and which were m them- 
selves no inconsiderable fence to royalty 

The sovereign whom James most resembled was, we think, 
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Claudius CsBsar. Both had the same feeble vacSiUating’ tem- 
per, the same childishnesa, the same coarseness, the same 
poltAonery. Both were men of learning, both wrote and 
spohe, not, indeed, well, but still in a manner in which it 
seems almost incredible that men so foohsh should haye writ- 
ten or spoken. The folhes and indecencies of James are well 
described m the words which Suetonius uses respecting Clau- 
dius . “ Miilta taha, etiam privatis deforniia, nedum prmcipi, 
neque infacuudo, neque iiidocto, immo etiam pertinaciter 
liberalibus studiis dedito ” The description given by Sueto- 
nius of the manner m which the Roman prince transacted 
busmebs exactly suits the Biiton. “ In cognoscendo ac decer- 
noiulo jjura varietate animi fuit, modo circumspectus et 
biigrix, modo incoiisultus ac prccceps, nonnunquam frivolus 
iiincntKiue eimilis ” Claudius was ruled successively by two 
l)aJ women James successively by two bad men Even the 
description of the person of Claudius, which we find m the 
azKKuit memoirs, might, in many points, serve for that of 
Jainca Cetenm et ingredientem dostituebant poplites 
niiims lirmi, ot remisse quid vel seiio agentem multa dehones- 
i absint, yisus indecens, itj}. turpior, spumante rictu, praeterea 
liiii^ua) titubaiitia ” 

The Pailiament which James had called soon after liis ac- 
cession had been refractory His second Parliament, called 
in the H])iing (^f 1G14, had been more i efractory stiU It had 
been dissolved after a session of two months , and during six 
'^eara the King hud governed without having recourse to the 
l(‘gislatiiie Dining those six 3 ears, melancholy and dis- 
griieeiiil (‘^enfs, at lioine and abioad, had followed one an- 
in lapid succession, the divorce of Lady Essex, the 
murder of Ovcibuij^ the elevation of Villiers, the pardon of 
Somerset, the disgrace of Coke, the execution of Raleigh, the 
battle of Prague, the invasion of the Palatmate by Spiiiola, 
the Ignominious flight of the son-in-law of the English king, 
the depression of the Protestant interest all over the Conti- 
lumt All the extraordmary modes by which James could 
A entnre to roise money had been tried His necessities were 
gieatei than e\er, and he was comi->elled to summon the 
Parliament m which Hampden first appeared as a public man. 

Tins Parliamoiit lasted about twelve months During that 
time it iisited with deserved punishment several of ^hose 
who, during the pieceding sut years, had enriched themselves 
by peculation and monopoly Michell, one of the grasping 
pateiik^es who had purchased of the favourite the power of 
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robbing the nation, was fined and imprisoned for life. Mom- 
pesson, the original, it is said, of Massinger’s Overreach, was 
outlawed and deprived of his ill gotten wealth. Evet Sir 
Edward ViUiers, the brother of Buckmgham, found it convo- 
iiieiit to leave England. A greater name is to be added to the 
Ignominious list. By this Parhament was brought to justice 
that illustrious philosopher whose memory genius has hah 
redeemed from the infamy due to servility, to ingratitude, and 
to corruption 

After redressing internal grievances, the Commons pro- 
ceeded to take into consideration the state of Europe The 
King flew into a rage with them for meddhng with such mat- 
ters, and, with chaiacfceristic judgment, drew them into a con- 
troversy about the origui of their House and of its privileges 
When he found that he could not convince them, he dissolved 
them in a passion, and sent some of the leaders of the Oppo- 
sition to ruminate on his logic m prison 

During the time which elapsed between tbis disc^olution and 
the meeting of the next Pailianicnt, took place the celebrated 
negotiation respecting the Infanta The would-be despot was 
unmercifully brow -beaten The would-be Solomon jv^as ridi- 
culously ovei reached Sieenie, in sx>ite of the begging and 
sobbing of his dear dad and gossip, earned off baby Charles 
in triumph to Madrid The sweet lads, as James called them, 
came back safe, but without tlieir eriand The great master 
of king-craft, in looking foi a Spanish match, had found a 
Spanish war In February, 1624, a Pailiament met, during 
the whole sitting of winch, James was a mere puppet in the 
hands of his baby, and ol his poor sla-ve and cb)g The Com- 
mons ivcie disposed to 8 up 2 >ort the King in the vigorous policy 
which Ins favouiite urged him to adopt. But they weie not 
disposed to place any confidence m their feeble sovereign and 
Ins dissolute courtiers, or to relax in their efforts to remove 
pubhe grievances They therefore lodged the money which 
they voted for the war in the hands of Parhamentary Com- 
missioners They impeached the treasurer. Lord Middlesex, 
for corruption, and they passed a biU by which patents of 
monopoly were declared lUegah 

Hampden did not, during the reign of James, take any 
prominent part in public affairs It is certain, however, that 
he paid great attention to the details of Parliamentary busi- 
ness, and to the local mterests of his own country It was 
in a great measure owing to his exertions that Wendover and 
some other boroughs on which the popular party could depend 
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recovered the elective franchise, in spite of the opposition of 
the Court. 

Th% health of the Kin^ had for some time been dechnmg 
On the twenty -seventh of March, 1625, he expired. Under 
his weak rule, the spirit of liberty had grown strong, and had 
become equal to a gieat contest The contest was brought on 
by the policy of his successor Charles bore no resemblance to 
his father He was not a driveller, or a pedant, or a buffoon, 
or a coward It would be absurd to deny that he was a 
scholar and a gentleman, a man of exquisite taste in the fine 
arts, a man of strict morals in private life His talents for 
business were respectable , his demeanour was kingly But 
he was false, imperious, obstinate, narrow-minded, ignorant of 
the temper of his people, unobservant of the signs of liis times. 
The whole principle of las government was resistance to public 
opinion , nor did he make any real concession to that opinion 
till it mattered not wheth(?r he resisted or conceded, till the 
nation, winch had long ceased to love him or to trust him, 
had at last ceased to fear him 

His fust Pailiamerit met in Juno, 1625 Hampden sat in 
it as burgess for Weiidover The King wished foi money 
The (Jouimons wished for the redi(‘ss of grievances The war, 
howevei, could not be earned on without funds The plan of 
the 0{)posLtiun was, it should scorn, to dole out supplies by 
small sums, in older to i)revont a speedy dissolution They 
gave tlu^ King two siibsidiCi, only, and pioceeded to complain 
that liih ships had been om2)loycd ag.unst the IJnguenots in 
France, and to petition iii behalf of the Puiitans who were 
persecuted in England The King dissolved them, and raised 
mont'y by Leit(U's imder lus Pi ivy Seal The supply fell far 
short of what be noedc'd , and in the spring of 1626 he called 
togcthei anotlici l^iihament. In this Parliament, Hampden 
again sat foi Wend over 

Tlie Oornimnis icsolvod to giant a very liberal supply, but 
to defer the hn.il pasMiig of the act for that purpose till the 
gnevaiicos of flic nation should be redressed. The struggle 
which followed lar exceeded m violence any that had yet taken 
idaee The Commons imi>eached Buckingham The King 
tlii'ew the managers of the impeachment into prison The 
Ooiiimoiis denied the right of the King to levy tonnage and 
poundage without their consent. The King dissolved them 
They put forth a remonstrance The Kmg circulated a de- 
claration vindicating his measures, and committed some of 
t the most distinguished members of the Opposition to close 
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custody Money was raised by a forced loan, winch was ap- 
portioned among’ the people according to the rate at which 
they had been respectively assessed to the last subsidy^ On 
this occasion it was, that Hampden made his first stand for 
the fundamental principle of the Enghsh constitution. He 
positively refused to lend a farthing He was required to 
give his reasons He answered, “that he could be content to 
lend as well as others, but feared to draw upon himself that 
curse m Magna Charta which should be read twice a year 
against those who infringe it For this spirited answer, 
the Pi ivy Council committed him close prisoner to the Gute 
House After some time, he was again brought up , but ho 
persisted in his refusal, and was sent to a place of confine- 
ment in Hampshire 

The government went on, oppressing at home, and blun- 
dering in all its measures abioad, A war was foolishly 
undertaken against Franco, and more foolishly conducted 
Buckingham led an expedition against Hhe, and failed igrio- 
miniously In the meantime soldiers were billeted on the 
people Crimes of which ordinary justice should have taken 
cognisance were punished by martial law !Neai eighty gen- 
tlemen wore imprisoned for refusing to contribute to the 
foiced loan The louver people who showed anj- signs of in- 
subordination were pressed into the fleet, or compelled to 
serve in the army Money, however, came in slowly, and 
the King was compelled to summon another Parliament In 
the hoiie of conciliating Ins subjects, he set at liberty the 
persons uho had been imprisoned for refusing to comply 
with his unlaiyful demands Hampden regained Ins free- 
dom, and was immediately re-electcd burgess for Wondover 

Eaily in 1G28 the Paihamont met During its hist ses- 
sion, the Commons prevailed on the King, after many delays 
and much equnocation, to give, in return for five subsidies, 
hia full and solemn assent to that celebrated instrument, the 
second great chai-ter of the liberties of England, known by 
the name of the Petition of Bight By agreeing to tins act, 
the King bound himself to laise no taxes without the con- 
sent of Parliament, to imprison no man except by legal jiro- 
cess, to billet no more soldiers on the people, and to leave the 
cognisance of offences to the ordinary tribunals. 

In the summer this memorable Parliament was prorogued. 
It met again in January, 1629. Buckingham was no more. 
That weak, violent, and dissolute adventurer, who, with no 
talents or acquirements but those of a mere courtier, had,. 
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in a great crlsia of foreign and domestic politics, ventured 
on the part of prime minister, had fallen, during the recess 
of Parliament, by the hand of an assassin. Both before and 
after hifl death the war had been feebly and unsuccessfully 
conducted The King had continued, in direct violation of 
the Petition of Eight, to raise tonnage and poundage with- 
out the consent of Parliament. The troops had again been 
billeted on the people , and it was clear to the Commons that 
the five subsidies which they had given as the price of the 
national liberties had been given in vain. 

They met accordingly iii no complying humour. They 
took mto their most serious consideration the measures ot 
the govomment coiiceiniiig tonnage and poundage They 
summoned the officers of the custom-house to their bar 
They interrogated the barons of the exchequer. They com- 
mitted one ot the sherifis of London. Sir John Eliot, a 
distinguished member of the Opposition, and an intimate 
friend of Hampden, proposed a resolution condemning the 
unconstitutional imposition The Speaker said that the King 
had commanded him to put no such question to the vote 
This decision produced the most violent buist of feeling evei 
seen within, the walls of Parliament Haymaii remonstrated 
\ehoineiitly ag4iinst the disgraceful language which had been 
heard from the chair Eliot dashed the paper which con- 
luined his resolution on the floor of the House Valentine 
and Hollis held the Speaker down in his scat by main force, 
and recul the motion amidst the loudest shouts The door 
was locked The key was laid on the table Black Eod 
knocked for admittance in vain After passing several strong 
resolutions, the House ad]oumed On the day appointed for 
its nieetuig it was dissolved by the King, and several of its 
most emment members, among whom were Hollis and Sir 
John Eliot, wore committed to prison 

Though Hampden had as yet taken little part in the de- 
bates of the House, he had been a member of many very 
^ impoitaiit comnuttees, and had read and written much con- 
cern mg the law of Parliament A manuscript volume of 
Parliamentary cases, which is still in existence, contains 
many extracts from his notes 

He now retired to the duties and pleasures of a rural life 
Diuing the eleven years which followed the dissolution of 
the Parliament of 1028, he resided at his seat in one of the 
most beautiful parts of the county of Buckingham. The 
house, which has since his time been greatly altered, and 
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which IB now, we believe, almost entirely neglected, was an 
old Enghsh mansion, bmlt in the days of the Plantagenets 
and the Tudors. It stood on the brow of a hill which over- 
looks a na,rrow valley. The extensive woods which suriound 
it were pierced by long avenues. One of those avenues the 
grandfather of the great statesman had cut for the approach 
of Ehzabeth; and the opening, which is still visible foi 
many miles, retains the name of the Queen’s Gap In this 
delightful retreat Hampden passed several years, performing 
with great activity all the duties of a landed gentleman and 
a magistrate, and amusing himself with books and with field 
sports 

He was not in his retirement unmindful of his persecuted 
friends In particular, ho kept up a close correspondence 
with Sir John Eliot, who was confined in the Tower Lord 
Nugent has published several of the Letters We may per- 
hfips be fanciful , but li seems to us that every one of them 
IS an admirable illustration of some part of the character of 
Hampden which Clarendon has drawn 

Part of the correspondence relates to the two sons of Sir 
JoLn Eliot These young men were wild and unsteady , and 
their father, who was now separated from them, wa# naturally 
anxious about their conduct He at lenfjth resolved to send 
one of them to France, and the other to serve a campaign in 
the Low Countries The letter which we subjoin shows that 
Hampden, though rigorous towards himself, was not un- 
charitable towards others, and that his puiitanism was per- 
fectly compatible with the sentiments and the tastes of an 
accomphshed gentleman. It also illustrates admirably what 
has been said of him by Clarendon “ He was of that rare 
affability and temper in debate, and of that seeming humility 
and submission of judgment, as if he brought no opinion of 
his own with him, but a desire of information and instruc- 
tion Tet he had so subtle a way of interrogating, and, 
under cover of doubts, insmuatmg his objections, that he 
infused his own opinions into those from whom he pretended 
to learn and receive them.^^ 

The letter runs thus . “ I am so perfectly acquainted with 
your clear msight into the dispositions of men, and ability Uy 
fit them with courses suitable, that, had you bestowed sons of 
mine as you have done your own, my judgment durst hardly 
have called it into question, especially when, in laying the 
design, you have prevented the objections to be made against 
it. For if Mr Richard Ebot will, in tlie intermissions 
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ftctiOTij add study to prarctice, and adorn that lively spirit with 
flowers of contemplation, he will raise our expectations of 
anothoi* Sir Edward Yere, that had this character — all sum- 
iner in the field, all wuitor in his study — m whose fall fame 
makes this kingdom a groat loser , and, having taken this 
resolution from council with the highest wisdom, as I doubt 
not you hnvo, I hope and pray that the same power will 
crown it VMtli a hl(*st>ing answerable to our wish The way 
you take ^\itli my other friend shows you to be none of the 
Bishop of Exctei’s converts,* of whose mind neither am I 
Bujicrnlitioiislv But had my opinion been asked, I should, 
ns vulg.ii (onccits use to do, have showed my power rather 
U) laise (>l)j(Hdions than to answer them. A temper between 
IVaiico and Oxloid, might have taken away his scruples, with 
]uou‘ advantage to hiM years , . . For although 

he be one of those that, if Ins age were looked for in no other 
book but that ot the mind, would be found no ward if you 
should die to-inoiTow, yet it is a gieat hazard, metlimks, to 
see so Hweet a disposition guaid(‘d with no more, amongst a 
peoph^ v\ hereof luany make it their leligion to be supersti- 
tious in impiety, .nid their behaviour to be affected in ill 
in.uiiu'is • But Clod, who only knoweth the periods of life 
and oppoituiuties to come, hath designed him, I hope, for 
his own Roiviee betiino, and stiried up your jirovideiice to 
hiisbund Inm so earlv foi great affairs Tlieii shall he be sure 
to liinl Uini ill Franco that Abialiam did in Sechem and 
Joseph in luuh^r whose wiag alone is perfect safety ” 

Sii John Eliot e]nj)lo>ed himself, during his imprisonment, 
111 wilting iL treatise on goveiiiment, which he ti ftiisinitted to 
Ills fii<‘nd, Hampden’s oiiticisms are stiikingly character- 
istic They aie wntlen with all that “flowing courtesy 
vvliuh IS iisenbed to him b} Clarendon The objections are 
insinuated with so much delicacy that they could sccurcely gaU 
tJie most irritable aulhoi We see too how highly Hampden 
vaiu(*d m the vviitiugs of otheis that conciseness which was 
one ol the most striking peculiarities of his own eloquence 
bii John Eliot's st\le was, it seems, too diffuse, and it is im- 
VomiUio not to admire the skill with which this is suggested. 

The piece, savs Hampden, “is as complete an image of 
the pattern ns can bo drawm b> lines, a lively character of a 
Jai^e mmd, the subject, method, and expression, excellent 
and liouiogoneal, und, to 8 a> truth, sweetheart, somewhat 
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exceeding mj commetidations. My words cannot render 
them to the life. Yet, to show my mgennity rather than 
wit, would not a less model have given a full represeAtation 
of that subject, not by diminution but by contraction of paitis ? 
I desire to learn I dare not say The variations upon Ciich 
particular seem many, all, I confess, excellent. The fountain 
was full, the channel narrow, that may be the cause, or that 
the author resembled Yirgil, who made more verses by many 
than he intended to write. To extract a just number, had I 
seen all his, I could easily have bid him make fewer , but if 
he had bade me tell him which he should have spared, I had 
been posed 

This IS evidently the wilting not only of a man of good 
sense and natuial good taste, but of a man of literary habifcs 
Of the studies of Hampden little is known But, as it was 
at one time m contemplation to give him the charge of the 
education of the Prince (>f Wales, it cannot be doubted that 
his acquiieinents wore considerable. Daiila, it is said, was 
one of lus favourite writois The model ati on of Da\ila’s 
opinions and the pei spicuity and maiiUiiess of his style could 
not but recommend him to so judicious a reader It is not 
impiobable that the iiarallol between Fiance and England, 
the Huguenots and the Puiitans, had struck the mind of 
Hampden, and that he already found Tvithiii himself powers 
not unequal to the lofty part of Coligni 

Willie he was engaged m these jmrsuits, a heavy domestic 
calamity fell on him His wife, who had home him nine 
childien, died in the summer of 1631 She lies in the paiish 
church of Hampden, close to the manor-house The tender 
and energetic language of her ejiitajdi still attests the bittei- 
nesb of her husband’s soiiow, and the ccmsolation which ho 
found in a hope full of iinmoi talit}^ 

111 the meantime, the aspect of public affairs grew darki‘r 
and darker. The health of Eliot had sunk under an unlawiul 
imprisonment of several years The biave snffcier refused to 
purchase liberty, tbough liberty would to liim have been life, 
by lecognising the authority which had confined him In 
con&ecjuence of the lepresentations of his physicians, the 
seventy of restraint was somewhat relaxed But it was in 
vain He languished and expired a martyr to that good 
cause for which his friend Hampden was destined to meet a 
more brilliant, but not a more honourable death 

AH the promises of the King were violated without scruple 
or shame. The Petition of Eight, to which he had, in con* 
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Bideration of momcB duly numbered, given a solemn assent, 
was set at ^nought. Taxes were raised by the royal authority 
Patent of monopoly were gi anted The old usages of feudal 
times were made pretexts for harasBing the people with ex- 
actions UTiJi.nown during many years The Puritans were 
persecuted with cruelty worthy of the Holy Office They 
were foiced to from the co'iintry They were imprisoned. 
They wckj wlu])pcd Tlioir ears were cut off Them noses 
were slit Their checks weie branded with red-hot iron 
But the cruelty of the oi>presBOT could not tire out the forti- 
tude of t]L(» \ictiinR The mutilated defenders of hberty again 
(hdied tlu* v(uigcance ot the Star (Jliamber, came back with 
iindimiiiLslicd lesolution to the place of then glorious infamy, 
arid m.iufully presented the stumps of their ears to be grubbed 
out by the hangman’s knife The haidy sect grew up and 
flouiished in spite of everything that seemed likely to stunt 
ih struck its roots deep into a banen soil, and spread its 
1)1 aiK hos idc to an inclement sky The multitude thronged 
louiid TiMiiie in tl)e pilloiy with moio respect than they paid 
1 o IMcnuwanng iii Uio pulpit, and treasured up the rags which 
the \>lood ot llni*ton had soaked, with a veneration such as 
niittcH and surplices had c(*ased to inspire 

Foi tlu* mi^go\eiiinu‘iit of this disastrous period Charles 
Inmselt is pniicipally u•spon'^lble After the death of Euck- 
inghaiii, he seems to ]ia\o boon his own prime minister He 
had, lio\\ (‘1 Cl , i \v o coiinscdloi s who seconded him, or went 
l)e>ond liiiii, 111 iiitoloiance and lawless violence, the one a 
supiTslitioiis diJV(‘]lci, as honest as a vile temper would suffer 
liim to be, tlu* t)thei a man of great valour and capacity, but 
licentious, faithless, coirupt, and cruel 

Nevei weie laces more strikingly characteristic of the in- 
dividuals to whom they belonged, than those of Laud and 
Sti afford, as they stiU remain portrayed by the most skilful 
lumd of that age The mean forehead, the pinched features, 
the ].eering evt^s, of the prelate, suit admirably with his 
disjMLMtiou They maik him out as a lower kind of Saint 
Doininu', ditteimtr irom tlie fierce and gloomj enthusiast 
who fouiuh'd the Inquisition, as we might imagine the 
lauuliur Kup of a spiteful witch to difi'er from an arehangel of 
(hirkuess AVheii ive lead His Grace’s judgments, when we 
read the leport which he diew up, setting forth that he had 
sent some separatists to piison, and imploring the royal aid 
against others, we feel a movement of indignation We 
turn to his Diaij, and we are at once as cool as contempt 
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CMi make ub. There we learn how his picture fell down, and 
how fearful he was lest the fall should be an omen , how he 
dreamed that the Duke of Buckingham came to bed k) him, 
that King James walked past him, that he saw Thomas 
Flame j m green garments, and the Bishop of ^JVorcester 
with his shoulders wrapped in Imeii. In the early part of 
1G27, the sleep of this great ornament of the church seems 
to have been much disturbed. On the fifth of January, he 
saw a merry old man with a wrinkled countenance, named 
Orove, lying on the ground On the fourteenth of the same 
memorable month, he saw the Bishop of Lincoln jump on a 
horse and iide away, A day or two after this he dreamed 
tliat he gave t]ic King drink m a silver cup, and that the 
King refused it, and called lor glass Then he dreamed that 
he had turned Papist, of all his dreams the only one, we 
suspect, Tvhich came through the gate of horn But of these 
visions our favourite is that which, as he has recorded, he 
enjoyed on the night of- Friday, the ninth of February, 1627 

1 dreamed/’ says he, “ that I had the scurvy , and that 
fori h with all my teeth became loose Thor^ was one m 
es2>pmeil m my lower jaw, which I could scaicel^ keep in 
with my finger till I had called fur help ’’ Heie was a man 
to have the sux^ermtondciice of the opinions of a great 
nation ^ 

But Wentwortli, — who evci names him uithout thinking 
of those harsh dark features, ennobled by their cxjiression 
into luoie than the majesty of an antique Jupiter , of that 
brow, that eye, that cheek, that lip, u herein, as m a 
chionicle, are wiitten the events of many stormy and dis- 
astrous yoais, high enterprise accomplished, frightful dangers 
braved, power unsparingly exercised, suflenng unshrinkingly 
borne , of that fixed look, bo full of seventy, of mournful 
anxiety, of deep thought, of djuntlnss resolution, which 
seems at once to forebode and to defy a teiiiblc fate, as it 
lowers on us from the living canvass of Vandyke? Even at 
this day the haughty earl overawes posteiity as he overawed 
his contemporaiies, and excites the same interest when 
arraigned before the tribunal of history which he excited at 
the bar of the House of Lords In spite of ourselves, we 
sometimes feel towards liis memory a certain relenting 
similar to that relenting which his defence, as Sir John 
Denham tells us, produced m Westmmster Hall 

This great, brave, bad man entered the House of Commons 
at the same time with Hamiiden, and took the same sjd# 
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with Hampden. Both were among the richest and m^t 
poweifol commoners in the kingdom. Both were equally 
distingtiished by force ot character, and by personal courage. 
Hamx)den had more judgment and sagacity than Wentworth 
But no orator of that tunc equalled Wentworth in force and 
brilliancy of exi)ressioii In 1G26 both these eminent men 
were committed to prison by the King, Wentworth, who was 
among the leaders of the Opijosition, on account of his par- 
liamentary conduct, Hampden, who had not as yet taken a 
pioniinont paitin debate, for refusmg to pay taxes illegally 
imposed. 

Here their path separated After the death of Buckingham, 
the King aiteiii[)ted to seduce some of the chiefs of the Oppo- 
Hit joii fi oin their party , and Wentworth was among those who 
}ield(‘d to the seduction He abandoned liis associates, and 
liat(4 tliem evei after with the deadly hatred of a renegade 
High titles and great employments were heaped upon him 
He became Earl of Strafioid, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 

J Resident of the Council of the North , and lie omiiloyecl all 
Ills power for the jairpose of onivsluug those liberties of which 
h(‘ had been the must distinguished champion His counsels 
H‘spoctmg public affaiis weie fierce and aibitraiy His cor- 
respondence with Laud abundantly x^ioves that government 
Without pai liiiiiieiils, goveunneiit by th(‘ sword, was liis 
farounto Hchenie lie angiy even that the course of 
pmtice botwetn man and iiiiin should be niiiestraiiied by the 
loNal pieiogative. He giudgod to the Couits of King’s Bench 
.uul C/Oiiiiiioii Pleas oven that iiicasuro of liberty winch the 
most absolute of the Boiiiboris allowed to the Parliaments of 
France In Ireland, wheie he stood in the place of the King, 
lus pi notice was in strict accordance with Ins theory He 
set up the authority of the executive government o\cr that 
ol the couits of law He peimitted no person to leave the 
Inland without his licence He established vast monopolies 
for his oiMi puvate benefit He imposed taxes arbitrarily. 
Ho levied them bv militaiy force Some of his acts are de- 
scribed e\en by the partial Claiendon as powerful acts, acts 
which maiked a natuio excebsively imperious, acts which 
caused dislike and teiTor in sober and dispassionate persons 
high acts of oppression Upon a most frivolous charge he 
obtained a capital sentence fiom a court-martial against a 
iriau of high rank who had given him oflence He debauched 
the daiighkT-m^law of the Lord Chancellor of Ireland and 
then commanded that nobleman to settle his estate according 
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to the wishes of the lady The Chancellor refused The 
Lord Lieutenant turned him out of office, and threw him 
into prison When the violent acts of the Long* Parfiament 
are blamed, let it not be forgotten from what a tyranny they 
rescued the nation 

Among the humbler tools of Charles were Chief-Justice 
Finch and Noy the Attorney-General Noy had, like Went- 
worth, supported the cause of liberty in Parliament, and had, 
like Wentworth, abandoned that cause for the sake of office 
He devised, m conjunction with Finch, a scheme of exaction 
which made the oiienation of the people from the throne 
complete. A writ was issued by the King, commanding the 
city of London to equip and man ships of war for his service, 
Similai writs were sent to the towns along the coast These 
measuios, though they were direct violations of the Petition 
of Bight, had at least sonic show of precedent m their favour. 
But, after a time, the govei iiment toolc a stt‘p for -which no 
precedent could 1)0 jileadcd, and sent waits of shiX)-money to 
the inland counties This was a stretch ot ijower on which 
Elizalieth hciself had not ventured, even at a when all 
laws might with propriety have been made to b^iid to that 
highest law, the safety of the state The inland counties 
had not been rccpiiied to furnish ships, or money m the room 
of ships, even when tlie Aimada was approaching our shores 
It seemed intolerable that a pi nice who, by asscmting to the 
Petition of Bight, had lelinquislied the power of le'vjang’ ship- 
money even m the out -ports, should be the fust to levy it on 
parts of the Icingdoin wliere it had been unknown undei the 
most absolute ot his predecessors 

Clarendon distinctly admits that this tax was intended, 
not only foi the support of the navy, but for a spring and 
magazine that should have no bottom, and for an eveila sting 
supply of all occasions The nation well understood this , 
and from one end of England to the other the pubbe mmd 
was strongly excitec^, 

Buckinghamshire was assessed at a shiji of four hundied 
and fifty tons, or a sum of four thousand five hundied pounds 
share of the tax which fell to Hampden was very small 
so^mall, indeed, that the sheriff was blamed for settmg so 
^althy a man at so low a rate But, though the sum de- 
^^nanded was a trifle, the principle involved was ft ‘arfully^ 
important Hampden, after consulting the most eminent 
coiistatutional lawyers of the time, refused to pay the few 
slullings at which he was assessed, and determined to inccff 
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all the certain expense, and the probable danger, of bringing 
to a Boleann hearing this great controTersy between the people 
and thft Crown. “ Till this time,” says Clarendon, he was 
rather of reputation m his own country than of public dis- 
course or fame m the kingdom but then he grew the argu- 
ment of all tongues, every man enquiring who and what he 
was that durst, at his own charge, support the liberty and 
prosperity of the kmgdom ” 

Towards the close of the year 1636, this great cause came 
on m the Exchequer Chamber before all the .ludges of Eng- 
land Tlie leading counsel against the writ was the celebrated 
Olher Hi John, a man whose temper was melancholy, whose 
Tjuiiiiicrs wore reserved, and who was as yet little known m 
Wcstininstf"! Hall, but whose great talents had not escaped 
the ])eiietratiiig eye of Hampden The Attorney-General and 

I c'ltor- General appeared for the Crown. 

Tlie argxunonts of the counsel occupied many days , and 
llu‘ Excliequoi Chamber took a considerable time foi deli- 
b(‘],itiou The ojunion of the bench was divided Ho clearly 
WHS the law in favour of Hainixlcii that, though the judges 
1 m ^I d their ^ situations only dming the royal pleasuie, the 
majority against hitii uas the least possible Eive of the 
t \v(‘l\ (‘ pronouiicetl in liis favour The remaiiimg seven gave 
tlieir voices for the writ 

The only etlect ol tins (l(*cisiou was to make the public 
iiidignntion stronger and doepei “The judgment, ’ saj^s 
(d.irendon, “proved of more achaiitage and ciedit to the 
gentleman condemned than to the King’s service ” The 
courage which Hampden liad shoun on this occasion, as the 
.same liistoiiaii tells u&, “ransed las reputation to a great 
height generally thioiigliout the kingdom ” Even courtiers 
iiiul Cl o'wn-lawyei s s])oke respectfully of him “His carriage,” 
Ohuendon, “thioughout that agitation, was with that 
laie temp(^r and modesty, that they who watched him nai- 
io%\ly to lind some advantage against Jus person, to make 
lnm less resolute lu his cause, were compelled to give him a 
just lestimoin ” But his demeanour, though it impressed 
Irtird Falkland with the deepest respect, though it drew forth 
the pniises of Soluutoi -General Herbert, only kmdled into a 
hercer llamo the ever-burning hatred of Strafford That 
minister, in his letters to Laud, murmured against the lenity 
’VMlli which Hampden was tieatcd “In good faith,” he 
^viote, “ weiv such men lightly seiwed, they should be whipped 
fiito tJieir riglit wits ” Again he say^, “ I still >vish Mr. 
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Hampden, and others to his likeness, were well whipped into 
their right senses. And if the rod be so used that it smart 
not, I am the more sorry ” * 

The person of Hampden was now scarcely safe His pru- 
dence and moderation had hitherto disappointed those who 
Avould gladly have liad a pretence for sending him to the 
prison of Eliot But he knew that the eye of a tyrant was 
on him In the year 1637 imsgovernment had reached its 
height Eight years had passed without a Parhament The 
decision of the Exchequer Chamber had placed at the dis- 
posal of the Crown the whole property of the English people 
About the time at which that decision was pronounced, 
Pryniie, Bastwick, and Buifcon were mutilated by the seii- 
ienco of the Star Chamber, and sent to rot m remote dun- 
geons The estate and the 2 )erson of every man who had 
opposed the court were at its mercy 

Hampden determined to leave England Beyond the At- 
lantic Ocean, a few of the persecuted Puritans had formed, iii 
the wikleniess of Connecticut, a settlement winch has since 
l)ecome a prosperous comniouwealtli, and whn h, iii spite of 
the lapse of time and of the change of government, still 
letams something of the chaiactci given to it by its first fomi- 
deis Loid Saye and Loid Brooke were the original pio- 
jectors of this scheme of emigration, Hampden had been 
early consulted respecting it lie was now, it appears, de&ii ous 
to withdr^ himself beyond the leacli of oppressors who, as ho 
probably suspected, and as we know, were bent on punishing 
Ins manful resistance to tlicir t 3 ^ranny He was accompanied 
by Ins kinsman Oliver Ciomwell, o’vcr whom ho possessed 
great influence, and in whom he alone had discovered, under 
till exteiior appearance of coaiscnes>s and Gxtia\agauce, those 
great and coiiiinaiiding taleiits which were afterwards the ad- 
miration and the dread of Europe 

The cousins took their passage m a vessel which lay in the 
Thames, and which was hound for North America. They 
were actually on board, when an order of council appeared, 
by which the ship was prohibited from saihng. Seven other 
ships, filled with emigrants, were stopped at the same time 
Hampden and Cromwell remained ; and with them re- 
mained the Evil Genius of the House of Stuart The tide of 
imblic affairs was even now on the turn The King had re- 
solved to change the ecclesiastical constitution of Scotland, 
and to introduce into the public worship of that kingdom 
ceremonies which the gi eat body of the Scots regarded as • 
'VCL. V. 0 0 
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popish.. This absurd attempt produced, first discontents, 
then riots, and at length open rebellion. A proidsional go- 
vemin^nt was established at Edinburgh, and its authority 
was obeyed throughout the kingdom This government raised 
an army, appointed a general, and summoned an Assembly 
of the Kirk The famous mstrument called the Covenant 
was put forth at this time, and was eagerly subscribed by the 
people. 

The beginnmgs of tins formidable insurrection were 
straugcly neglected by the King and his advisers But to- 
wards the close ol the year 1638 the danger became pressmg 
An army was laised , and early in the following spiing 
Cliarles marched northward at the head of a force sufficient, 
tLs it seemed, to reduce the Covenanteis to submission. 

But Charles acted at this conjuncture as he acted at every 
1 in portaiit c oiij uncture throii ghou t his life Alter oppressin g, 
tlire ri telling, and blustering, he hesitated and failed He was 
bold in the ’wrong place, and timid ifi the wrong place He 
would have shown bis wisdom by being afraid before the 
lituigy was road in St Giles’s church He put off his fear 
till he had reached the Scottish border with his troops Then, 
nfter a fet-ble campaign, he concluded a treaty vrith the insur- 
genis, and withdrew his army But the terms of the pacifi- 
cation were not observed Each party charged the other 
with foul iilay The Scots refused to disEinn Tlie King 
found great difficulty in re-assemblmg his forces. r His late 
exiled itioii had drained his treasury The revenues of the 
next >ear liad been anticipated At another tune, he might 
haie attempted to make up the deficiency by illegal expe- 
dients , but such a course would clearly have been dangerous 
when part of the island was in rebellion. It was necessary 
to call u Parliament. After eleven years of sufiFering, the 
voice ot the nation was to be heard once more. 

Ju April, IG-tO, the Parliament met, and the King had 
another cliance of conciliating his people. • The new House 
(•f Commons was, beyond all comparison, the least refractory 
iluust' ol Commons that hod been known for many years. 
Indeed, ’we have never been able to understand how, after so 
Jong a penod of misgovemment, the representatives of the 
nation should have shown so moderate and so loyal a dispo- 
sition. Clarendon speaks with admiration of their dutiful 
temper The House, generally,” says he, was exceedingly 
disposed to please tlie Kmg, and to do him service ” “ It 

, could never be hoped,” he observes elsewhere, “ that more 
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sober or dispassionate men would ever meet together in that 
place, or fewer who brought ill purposes with them ” 

In this Parliament Hampden took his seat as member for 
BuckinghamBhire, and thenceforward, till the day of his 
death, gave him self up, with scarcely any intermission, to 
public aiiairs. He took lodgmga m Gray’s Inn Lane, neai 
the house occupied by Pym, with whom he lived m habits of 
the closest intimacy. He was now decidedly the most popular 
man in England The Opposition looked to him as their 
leader, and the servants of the King treated him with marked 
respect 

Charles requested the Parliament to vote an immediate 
supply, and pledged his woid that, if they would gratify luiu 
111 this request, he would aftenvaids give them time to repre- 
sent tlieir giievances to him The grievances under which 
the nation sutferod were so serious, and the ro;yal word had 
been so shamefully violated, that the Commons could haidly 
be expected to comiily With this request Dunn g the first week 
of the session, the minutes of the proceedings against Hamp- 
den w ere laid on the table by Oliver St John, and a com- 
mittee reported that the case was matter of grievance The 
King sent a message to the Commons, offermg, if tMey would 
vote him twelve subsidies, to give up the prerogative of ship- 
iiioney Many years before, he had received five subsidies in 
consideration of his assent to the Petition of Right By 
assenting to that petition, he had given up the right of levying 
fahip-inoiiey, if he ever possessed it How he had observed tlio 
j)iomises made to Ins third Parliament, all England knew , 
and it was not stiange that the Commons should be some- 
what unwilling to buy from him, over and over again, their 
own ancient and undoubted inheritance 

His message, however, was not unfavourably received The 
Commons were ready to give a large supply , but they were 
not disposed to give it in exchange for a x^rerogative of which 
they altogether denied the existence If they acceded to the 
proposal of the King, they recognised the legality of the writs 
of ship-money 

Hampden, who was a greater master of parhamentary tac- 
tics than any man of his time, saw that this was the prevailing 
feeling, and availed himself of it with great dexterity He 
moved that the question should be put, Whether the House 
would consent to the proposition made by the King, as con- 
tained in th^ message ” Hyde interfered, and proposed that 
the question should be divided; that the sense of the House. 
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should be taken merely on the point whether there should be 
a supply or no supply ; and tliat the manner and the amount 
ahoidd be left for subsequent consideration. 

The ina^onty of the House was for granting a supply, but 
against gi anting it m the manner proposed by the King If 
the House had divided on Hampden’s question, the court 
would have siisbuiiu d a defeat , if on Hyde’s, the court would 
liave gamed an apparent victory Some members called for 
Hyde's motion, others for Hampden’s In the midst of the 
u])roar, the weeiotary of state, Sir Harry Yane, rose and stated 
that the siiiqdy would not be accepted unless it were voted 
,iecordiug to the tenor of the message Vane was supported 
by fh*i})(Tt, the Solicitor- General Hyde’s motion was there- 

fore no flirt hei pressed, and the debate on the general question 
was adjourned till the next day 
On the next day the King came down to the House of 
Loids, and dissolved the P«irliament with an angry speech 
JIiN conduct on Hus occasion has never been defended by any 
ol his apidogiats Claiendon condemns it severely 
man,” Hays he, “ could imagine what offence the Commons 
h.ul given ” The offence which they had given is plain 
They hact, indeed, behaved most temperately and most lo- 
Bpotttully Ihit they had shtoMi a disposition to rediess 
wiongs and to vindicate the laws , and this was enough to 
make them h.iteJul to a king whom no law could bind, and 
uhosc uhole goveinment was one system of wrong 

The iiafum received the iiitelligenco of the dissolution with 
soriow and indigiiatioii The only poisons to whom this 
e\eiit gaie pleasure weie those few discerning men who 
thought that the maladies of Hie state were beyond the reach 
ol gentljc remedies Oliver St, John’s joy was too gieat for con- 
cealment It lighted up lug dark and melancholy features, 
and in ide him, foi the first time, indiscreetly communicative 
He told II I do Hiat things must be worse before they could 
bo bettei, and that the dissohed Parliament would never 
liiiie done all tliat ivas neceshary’’ St John, we think, was 
lu the right Ko good could then have been done by any 
PaihameiJt which did not fully understand that no confidence 
could safely be placed in the King, and that, while he enjoyed 
more than the shadow of power, the nation would never enjoy 
more than the sliadow of lil>erty 
As soon as Charles had disinLssed tlie Parhament, he threw 
several membeis of the House of Commons into prison Ship- 
•aioney was exacted more rigorously than ever , and the Mayor 
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and ShenflPa of London were prosecuted before the Star 
Chamber for slackness m levying it, Wentworth, xt la said, 
observed with characteristic insolence and cruelty, that 4huigs 
would never go right till the Aldermen were Imnged- Large 
sums were raised by force on those counties in which the 
troops were quartered All the wretched shifts of a beggared 
exchequer were tried Forced loans were raised. Great 
quantities of goods were bought on long credit and sold for 
ready money. A scheme for debasing the currency was under 
consideration. At length, m August, the King again marched 
northward 

The Scots advanced into England to meet him It is by no 
means improbable that this bold step was taken by the advice 
of Hampden, and of those with whom he acted and this has 
been made matter of grave accusation against the English 
Opposition It IS said that to call ih the aid of foreigners in 
a domestic quarrel is the worst of treasons, and tliat the 
Puritan leaders, by taking this course, showed that they were 
regardless of the honour and independence of the nation, and 
anxious only for the success of their own faction. We aie 
utterly unable to see any distinction between the case of the 
Scotch invasion in 1040, and the case of the Dutcli invasion 
in 1688, or rather, we see distinctions which are to the ad- 
vantage of Hampden and his friends We believe Charles to 
have been a woise and more dangerous king than his sou 
The Dutch were strangers to us, the Scots a kindred people, 
speaking the same language, subjects of the same prince, not 
aliens iii the eye of the law If, indeed, it had been possible that 
a Scotch army or a Dutch army could have enslaved England, 
those who persuaded Leslie to cross the Tweed, and those who 
signed the invitation to the Prince of Orange, would have been 
traitors to their country. But such a result was out of the 
question All that either a Scotch or a Dutch invasion could 
do was to give the public feeling of England an opj)ortunity 
to show itself Both expeditions would have ended in com- 
plete and ludicrous discomfiture, had Charles and James been 
supported by their soMiers and their people In neither case, 
therefore, was the independence of England endangered , in 
both cases her liberties were preserved. 

The second campaign of Charles against the Scots was 
short and ignominious His soldiers, as soon as they saw the 
enemy, ran away as English soldiers have never run either* 
before or since. It can scarcely be doubted that their flight 
was the effect, not of cowardice, but of disaffection. The fouik 
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northern comities of England were occupied by the Scotch 
army, and the King retired to York 

Th<^ game of tyranny was now up Charles had risked and 
lost his last stake. It is not easy to retrace the mortihca- 
tions and humiliations which the tyrant now had to endure, 
without a feeling of vindictive pleasure His army was mu- 
tinous , his treasury was empty ; his people clamoured for a 
Pailiainent, addresses and 2 >ctitions against the government 
were presented StrafSprd was for shooting the petitioners 
by martial law , but the King could not trust the soldiers 
A great council oi Peers was called at York , but the King 
could not trust even the Peers. He struggled, evaded, hesi- 
tattnl, tiled every shift, rather than again face the represen- 
tatives of his injured people At length no shift wa.s left 
He made a truce with the Scots, and summoned a Parliament. 

The leaders of the popular jiarty had, after the late disso- 
lution, remained in London for the purpose of organizing a 
scheme of opposition to the court. They now exerted them- 
selves to the utmost Hampden, in particular, rode from 
county to county, exhorting the electors to give their votes to 
men worthy of their confidence The great iiiajt)rity of the 
rt^nnis was on the side of the Opposition Hampden was 
himself chosen membei both for Wendover and Bucking- 
hamshire Jle made his election to serve for the county 

On the tliiid of November, 1640, a day to be long remem- 
bered, met that groat Parliainent, destined to every extreme 
of fortune, to empire and to servitude, to glory and to con- 
tempt , at one time the sovereign of its sovereign, at another 
time the servant of its servants From the first day of 
meeting the attendance was great , and the as^iect of the 
members was that of men not disposed to do the work negli- 
gently The dissolution of the late Parliament had convinced 
most of them that half measures would no longer suffice, 
(^laieiulon ttdls us that “the same men who, six months be- 
fore, were observed to be of very moderate tempers, and to 
Ansh that gentle remedies iniglit be applied, talked now in 
unothoi dialect both of kmg and persons , and said that they 
must now be of another temper than they were the last Parlia- 
ment ’’ The debt of vengeance was swollen by all the usury 
which had been accmimlating during many years , and pay- 
ment was made to tlie full 

This memorable crisis called forth parliamentary abilities 
such as England had never before seen, Among the most 
•distinguished members of the House of Commons were 
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Falldaird, Hyde, Digby, young Harry Vane, OliTer St John, 
Denzil Hollis, Nathaniel Fiennes, But two men exercised a 
paramount influence over the legislature and the country, 
Pym and Hampden , and by the universal consent of friends 
and enemies, the first place belonged to Hampden, 

On occasions which required set speeches Pym generally 
took the lead. Hampden very seldom rose till late in a de- 
bate, His speaking was of that kind which has in every age 
been held m the highest estimation by English Parliaments, 
ready, weighty, perspicuous, condensed His perception of 
the feelings of, the House was exquisite, his temper unalter- 
ably plaoid, Ins manner eminently courteous and gentleman- 
like “Even with those,’' says Clarendon, “who were able 
to preserve themselves from his infusions, and who discerned 
those opinions to be fixed in him with which they could not 
comply, he always left the character of an ingenious and con- 
scientious person His talents for business were as remark- 
able as his talents for debate “ He was,” says Clarendon, 
“ of an industry Snd vigilance not to be tired out or weaned 
by the most laborious, and of parts not to be imposed upon 
by the most subtle and sharp ” Yet it was rather to his 
moral than to his intellectual qualities that he wa5 indebted 
for the vast influence which he possessed. “ When this par- 
liament began,” — we again quote Clarendon, — “ the eyes of 
aU men were fixed upon him, as ilievo jpatrice jpater, and the 
pilot that must steer the vessel through the tempests and 
rocks which threatened it And I am persuaded liis power 
and interest at that time w§re greater to do good or hurt than 
any man’s ui the kingdom, or than any man of his rank hath 
had in any time , for lus reputation of honesty was universal, 
and his affections seemed so publicly guided, that no corrupt 
or private ends could bias them . . He was indeed a very 
wise man, and of great parts, and possessed with the most 
absolute spirit of popularity, and the most absolute faculties 
to govern the people of any man 1 ever knew ” 

It IS sufficient to recapitulate shortly the acts of the Long 
Parhament during its first session. Strafford and Laud were 
impeached and imprisoned Stratford was afterwards attamted 
by Bill, and executed Lord Keeper Finch fled to Holland 
Secretary Windebank to France. All those whom the Kmg 
had, during the last twelve years, employed for the oppression 
of his people, from the servile judges who had pronounced in* 
favour of the Crown against Hampden, down to the sheriffs 
who had distrained for ahip-money, and the custom-house 
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offi.C6TB wlio levied toima^e and poundage, were Bominoiied 
to answer for tteir conduct The Star Chamber, the High 
Commission Cpurt, the Council of York, were abohshed. 
Those unfortuniite victims of Laud who, after undergoing ig- 
nominious exposure and cruel manghngs, had been sent to 
languish in distant prisons, were set at liberty, and conducted 
through London in triumphant procession. The King was 
compelled to give the judges patents for hfe or during good 
behaviour He was deprived of those oppressive powers which 
wore the last rehes of the old feudal tenures The Torest 
Courts and the Stannary Courts were reformed It was pro- 
vided that the Parliament then sittmg shoufd not be pro- 
rogued or dissolved without its own consent, and that a Par- 
hfl/jnent should be held at least once every three years. 

Many ot these measures Lord Clarendon allows to have 
been most salutary, and few persons will, in our times, deny 
tliat, in the laws imSBed duiing tins session, the good greatly 
prepondeiated over the evil The abolition of those three 
hiitolul courts, the Northern Council, the Star Chamber, and 
tlie High Commission, would alone entitle the Long Parlia- 
ment to the lasting gratitude of Englishmen 

The preceedmg against Strafford undoubtedly seems hard 
to pt'ople living in our days It would piobably have seemed 
merciful and moderate to people living in the sixteenth cen- 
tal > It iH curious to compare the trial of Charles’s minister 
with the trial, if it can be so called, of Lord Seymour of 
Hudeley, in the blessed leign of Edward the Sixth None of 
the gieat reformers of our Church doubted the propriety of 
passing an Act of Ptirhament foi cutting off* Lord Seymour’s 
head itliout a legal conviction The pious Cranmer voted 
i or that act, the pious Latimer preached for it, the pious 
Edward leturned thanks foi it, and aU the pious Lords of 
the council together exhorted their victim to what they were 
]deaaed facetiously to call the quiet and patient suffermg 
ot ]ustice ” 

But it 18 not necessary to defend the proceedings against 
Stnifford by any such comparison They are justified, in our 
opmion, by that which alone justifies capital punishment or 
any punishment, by that which alone justifies war, by the 
public danger That there is a certain amount of public 
danger which will justif} a legislature in sentencing a man to 
.death by retrospects e law, few people, we suppose, will deny. 
Few people, for example, will deny that the French Conven- 
tion was perfectly justified in placing Robespierre, St Just, 
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and Conthon under the ban of the law, without a trial This 
proceeding differed from the proceeding against Strafford only 
in being much more rapid and violent, Strafford wn^ iully 
heard. Robespierre was not suffered to defend himself Was 
there, then, in the case of Strafford, a danger sufficient to 
justify an act of attamder? We believe that there was We 
beheve that the contest m which the Parhament was engaged 
against the King was a contest for the security of our pro- 
perty, for the liberty of our persons, for every tbing which 
makes ub to differ from the subjects of Don Miguel We be- 
heve that the cause of the Commons was such as justified 
them in resisting the King, in raising an army, in sending 
thousands of brave men to kill and to be killed An act of 
attamder is surely not more a departure from the ordinary 
course of law than a cml war An act of attainder produces 
much less suffering than a civil war We are, therefore, im- 
able to discover on what principle it can be maintained that 
a cause which justifies. a civil war will not justify an act 
of attainder 

Many specious arguments have been urged against tbe re- 
ti ospective law by which Strafford was condemned to death. 
But all these arguments proceed on the suppositioA that the 
crisis was an ordinary crisis The attainder was, in tiuth, a 
revolutionary measure It was part of a system of resistance 
which oppression had rendered necessary It is as unjust to 
judge ot the conduct pursued by the Long Parliament towaids 
Strafford on ordinary principles, as it would have been to 
indict Fairfax for muider because he cut down a cornet at 
Naseby. From the day on which the Houses met, there was 
a war waged by them against tbe King, a war foi all that 
they held dear, a war carried on at first by means of parlia- 
mentary forms, at last by jihysical force , and as in the second 
stage of that wai, so m the first, they were entitled to do 
many things which, in quiet times, would have been culpable 

We must not omit to mention that those who were after- 
wards the most distinguished ornaments of the King’s party 
supported the bill of attainder It is almost certain that 
Hyde voted for it It is quite certain that Falkland both 
voted and spoke for it The opinion of Hampden, as far as 
it can be collected from a very obscure note of one of his 
speeches, seems to have been that the proceeding by Bill was 
unnecessary, and that it would be a better course to obtain • 
judgment on the impeachment. 

During this year the Court opened a negotiation with 
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leaders of 4he Opposition The Earl of Bedford was invited 
to form an administration on popular principles. St Joltn 
was nMide solicitor-general. HoUis was to have been secretary 
of state, and Pym chancellor of the exchequer. The post 
of tutor to the Prmcc of Wales was designed for Hampden 
The death of the Earl of Bedford prevented this' arrange- 
ment from being carried into effect ; and it may be doubted 
whether, even il‘ that nobleman^s hfe had been prolonged, 
Charles would ever have consented to surround hiniselF with 
counsellors whom he could not but hate and fear 

Lord Clarendon admits that the conduct of Hampden 
during this ^ear was mild and temperate, that he seemed 
disposed rather to soothe than to excite the pubhc mind, 
an(l that, when violent and unreasonable motions were made 
))y his followers, ho geneially left the House before the divi- 
sion, lest he should seem to give countenance to their ex- 
tiavagaiice His temper was moderate He smcerely loved 
pea CO He felt also great fear lest too precipitate a movement 
should produce a reaction The events which took jilace 
earl^ in the next session clearly showed that this tear was 
not unfounded 

Durintf the nutumn the Parliament adjourned for a few 
windvs Befoic the recess, Iliimpden was despatched to Scot- 
hind by the House of Commons, nominally as a commissioner, 
to obtain secmity for a debt uhicli the Scots had contracted 
(Ruling the Lite in\asioii, but in truth that he might keep 
watcdi ()\er the King, who had now repaired to Edinburgh, 
ioi the ])urpose ot finally adjusting tlie pomts of difference 
ivliich lemained between him and his nortlieni subjects. It 
was the business of Hampden to dissuade the Covenanters 
liom making their peace with the Court, at the expense of 
tlie populai party in England 

While the King in Scotland, the Irish rebellion broke 
out The suddenness and violence of this terrible explosion 
excited a strange suspicion in the public mmd. The Queen 
WHS a professed Papist The Kmg and the Archbishop of 
Caiitmbiiry had not indeed been reconciled to the Sec of 
It<une , but tlie\ had, while acting towards the Puritan party 
w'lth the utmost rigour, and speakmg of that party with the 
utmost contempt, shown great tenderness and respect to- 
wiirds the Catholic religion and its professors In spite of 
•^the wishes ot successive Parliaments, the Protestant separa- 
tists had been cruelly persecuted. And at the same time, m 
^pitc of the wishes of those very Parliaments, laws which 
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were m force against the Papists, and which, unjustifiable as 
they were, suited the temper of that age, had not been car- 
ried into execution. The Pi’otestant nonconformists had not 
yet learned toleration m the school of suffering. They re- 
probated the partial lenity winch the goTernment showed 
towards idolaters, and, with some show of reason, ascribed to 
bad motives conduct which, in such a King as Charles, and 
such a prelate as Laud, could not possibly be ascribed to 
humanity or to hberality of sentiment. The violent Arriii- 
niamsm of the Archbishop, his childish attachment to cere- 
monies, Ins superstitious veneration for altars, vestments, 
and painted wmdows, his bigoted zeal for the constitution 
and the privileges of his order, his known opinions respect- 
ing the celibacy of the clergy, had excited great disgust 
thioughout that large party which was every day becoming 
more and more hostile to Rome, and more and nioie inclined 
to the doctiinos and the discii)line of Geneva It was believed 
by many that the Irish i-ebellion had been secretly encouraged 
by tbe Court , and, when the Parliament met again in No- 
vember, after a short recess, the Puritans were more intrac- 
table than ever 

But that which Hampden had feared had come to pass. 

A reaction had taken place A large body of moderate and 
well-meaning men, who had heaiH:ily concuiied in the strong 
measiues adopted before the recess, were inclined to pause 
Tluur opinion was tliat, during many years, the country had 
been grievously misgoverned, and that a great reform had 
been necessary, but that a great refonnhad been made, that 
the gi levanccs of the nation had been fully redressed, that suf- 
ficient vengeance had been exacted for the i)ast, that sufficient 
security had been provided for the future, and that it would, 
therefore, be both ungrateful and unwise to make any further 
attacks on the royal prerogative In support of this opinion 
many plausible arguments have been used But to all these 
arguments there is one short answer. The King could not 
be trusted 

At the head of those who may he called the Constitutional 
Royalists were Falkland, Hyde, and Culpeper All these 
eminent men had. during the former year, been in veiy 
decided opposition to the Court. In some of those very 
proceedings with which their admirers reproach Hampden, 
they had taken a more decided part than Hampden They * 
had all been concerned in the impeachment of Strafford. 
They had all, there is reason to beheve, voted for the Bill o£ 
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Attainder. Certainly none of them voted against it. They 
had all agreed to the act which made the consent of the 
Parliament necessary to a dissolution or prorogation. Hyde 
had been among the most active of those who attacked the 
Council of York. Falkland had voted for the exclusion of 
the bishops from the Upper House They were now inclined 
to halt in the path of reform, perhaps to retrace a few of 
their steps 

A direct collision soofl took place between the two parties 
into which the House of Commons, lately at almost perfect 
unity with itself, was now divided The opponents of the 
government moved that celebrated address to the King 
which jfl known by the name of the Grand Eemonstrance. 
In this address all the oppressive acts of the preceding fifteen 
yours were set forth with great energy of language , and, in 
C(»uclusioii, the King was entreated to employ no ministers 
lu whom the Parliament conld not confide 

The debate on the Kemoustrance was long and stormy 
Tt commenced at nine in the morning of the twenty-fii&t of 
November, and lasted tiU after midnight The division 
showed that a great change had taken place m the temper of 
th(' Ilouf^' Though many members had retued from ex- 
luinslion, tluee hundred voted, and the Eemonstrance was 
eained by a majoiity of only nine A violent debate followed, 
oil Ibe (piestioii wlieilier the ininoiity should be aUoweel to 
])rotest against tins decision The excitement was so great 
tliat scMual inembeis were on the pomt of i>ioceediiig to 
peisoiial violence ^‘Wc had sheathed onr swords in each 
otlier's bowels, sa}s an eye-witness, “had not the sagacity 
and great calmness of Mr Hampden, by a shoit speech, pie- 
vented it The House did not rise till two m the morning 

The situation of the Puritan leaders was now difiicult and 
full of peiil riie small inaionty which they still had might 
soon become a minority Out of doors, their supporters m 
the highoi and middle classes were beginning to fall off 
Tlu‘re was a growing opinion that tlie King had been hardly 
Used. Hk. hiiiglish ore always inclined to Side with a weak 
part) winch is in the wrong, rather than with a stron(^ 
party wdiich is lu the right This may be seen in all con- 
tests, from contests of boxers to contests of faction Thus it 
was that a violent reaction took place in favour of Charles 
•the Second against tlie Whigs m 1681 Thus it was that 
an equally violent rt action took place in favour of George 
the Third against the co.ihtum m 1781 A similar reaction 
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was begimung to take place duniig the second year of the 
Long Parliament. Some members of the Opposition ‘^had 
resumed/' says Clajendon, their old resolution of leaving 
the kingdom " Oliver Cromwell openly declared that ho 
and many others would have emigrated if they had been left 
in a minority on the question of the Remonstrance 

Charles had now a last chance of regaining the affection 
of his people If he could have resolved to give his con- 
fidence to the leaders of the moderate party in the House of 
Commons, and to regulate Ins proceedmgs by their advice, he 
rrnglit have been, not, indeed, as he had been, a despot, but 
the poweiful and respected king of a free people. The nation 
ini^lit have enjoyed liberty and repose under a government 
with Falkland at its head, checked by a constitutional Oppo- 
sition under the conduct of Hampden. It was not necessary 
that, in order to accomjdish this happy end, the Kmg should 
Staciifice any part ot his lawful prerogative, or submit to any 
conditions inconsistent with Ins dignity. It was necessary 
only that ho should abstain from treachery, from violence, 
from gioss bleaches of the law This was all that the nation 
was thou disposed to require of him And even this was too 
much • 

For a shoit time he seemed inclined to take a wise and 
temperate course He resolved to make Falkland secretary 
of state, and Culpeper chancellor of the exchequer He do- 
claied his intention of conferring in a short time some im- 
poitant office on Hyde He assured these three persons that 
he would do nothing relating to the House of Commons with- 
out then joint advice, and that he would communicate all his 
designs to them in the most unreserved manner This reso- 
lution, had he adhered to it, would have averted many years 
of blood and inouinmg But ‘^in very few days,’’ says 
Claieiidon, ^^he did fatally swerve from it " 

On the third of January, 1642, without giving the slightest 
hint of his intention to those advisers whom he had solemnly 
promised to consult, he sent down the attorney-general to 
impeach Lord Kimbolton, Hampden, Pym, Hollis, and two 
other members of the House of Commons, at the bar of the 
Lords, on a charge of High Treason. It is difficult to find m 
the whole history of England such an instance of tyranny, 
perfidy, and folly The most precious and ancient rights of 
the subject were violated by this act The only way in which* 
Hampden and Pym could legally be tried for treason at the 
suit of the Xing, was by a petty jury on a bill found by 
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grand jxiry. The attorney-general had no ri^t to impeach 
them. The House of Lords had no right to try them. 

The Commons refused to surrender their members. The 
Peers ^showed no inclination to usurp the unconstitutional 
jurisdiction inrhich the Kmg attempted to force on them. A 
contest began, in which violence and weakness were on the 
one Bide, law and resolution on the other. Charles sent an 
officer to seal up the lodgings and trunks of the accused 
members The Commons sent their sergeant to break the 
seals. The tyrant resolved to follow up one outrage by 
an other In making the charge, he had struck at the m- 
stitution of Junes In executing the arrest, he struck at the 
privileges of Parliament. He resolved to go to the House m 
2)01 son with an armed force, and there to seize the leaders of 
“flic 02)X)OHition, while engaged in the discharge of their par- 
liamentary duties. 

What was his purpose ? Is it possible to beheve that he 
htul no definite purpose, that he took the most important 
bt<^ 2 > 1 ^ 1 ^ whole reign without having for one moment con- 

sidered what might be its effects ? Is it possible to beheve 
that he went merely for the xiurjiose of makmg himself a 
lauglung-<?tock, that he intended, if he had found the accused 
mtmbexs, and if they had refused, as it was their right and 
(lutj to reiuse, the submission which he illegally demanded, 
to leave tin' House without bringing them away? If we 
i(‘]ett l)))ih these sux^positions, we must believe, and we cer- 
i.uiily do beheve, that he went fuUy determined to carry his 
unlawful design into effect by violence, and, if necessary, to 
shed the blood of the chiefs of the Opposition on the verv 
ilooi of the Parliament House 

Ladj Carlisle conveyed mtelligence of the design to Pym 
The live members had time to withdraw before the arrival of 
i'lunles They left the House aja he was entering New Palace 
Yaid Ho was accompanied by about two hundred halber- 
diers of lus guaid, and by many gentlemen of the Court 
aimed 'vvitli swords He walked up Westmmster HaU At 
the southern end of the HaU his attendants divided to the 
light and left, and formed a lane to the door of the House of 
Comuions He* knocked, entered, darted a look towards the 
place whnh Pjia usuaUy occupied, and, seeing it empty, 
walked up to tlio table The Speaker feU on his knee The 
.anembers rose and uncovered their heaUs m profound silence 
and the Kuig took his seat in the chair He looked round 
the House. But the five members were nowhere to be seen. 
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He interrogated the Speaker, The Speaker answered, that 
he was merely the organ of the House, and had neitlier eyes 
to see, nor tongue to speak, but according to their direjction. 
The King muttered a few feeble sentences about his respect 
for the laws of the realm, and the privileges of Parliament, 
and retired. As he passed along the benches, several reso- 
lute voices called out audibly “ Privilege f ” He returned to 
Whitehall with his company of bravoes, who, while he was in 
the House, had been impatiently waiting m the lobby for the 
word, cocking their pistols, and crying ^^Pall That 

night ho put forth a proclamation, directing that the ports 
should be stopped, and that no person should, at his peril, 
ventiu'e to harbour the accused members. 

Hampden and his friends had taken refuge m Coleman 
Street. The city of London was indeed the fastness of pub- 
lic liberty, and was, in those times, a place of at least as 
iTiucli imj^ortonce as Pans durmg the French Revolution 
The city, properly so called, now consists in a great measuie 
of iiuinense warehouses and counting-houses, which are fre- 
quented by traders and their clerks during the day, and left 
in almost total sohtude during the night It was then closely 
inhabited by three hundred thousand persons, to# whom it 
was not merely a place of business, but a place of constant 
lesidenoe. This great capital had as complete a civil and 
military organization as if it had been an independent re- 
public Each citizen had his company , and the companies, 
winch now seem to exist only for the sake of epicures and of 
antiquaries, were then formidable brotherhoods, the members 
ot which were almost as closely bound together as tlie meni- 
beis of a Highland clan How strong these artificial ties 
'svcj e, the numeious and valuable legacies anciently beiiueathed 
by citizens to their corporations abundantly prove. The muni- 
cipal ofla.ccs were filled by the most oj)ulerit and respectable 
merchants of the kingdom The pomp of the magistracy ot 
the capital was mferior only to that which surrounded the 
person of the sovereign. The Londoners loved their city 
with that patriotic love which is found only in small com- 
munities, hke those of ancient Greece, or hke those which 
aiose in Italy durmg the middle ages The numbers, the 
intelhgence, the wealth of the citizens, the democratical form 
of their local government, and their vicmity to the Court and 
to the Parhament, made them one of the most formidable • 
bodies m the kingdom Even as soldiers, they were not to 
be despised. In an age m which war is a profession, there is 
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Boinething ludicrous in the idea of battalicjnfl composed of 
apprentices and shopkeepers, and officered by aldermen. But, 
in th^ early part of the seventeenth century, thora was no 
sianding army in the island , and the militia of the metro- 
polis was not inferior in trainmg to the militia of other 
places. A city which could furnish many thousands of armed 
men, abounding in natural courage, and not absolutely un- 
tinctured with military discipline, was a formidable auxiliai y 
in times of int/€‘rnal dissension On several occasions durmg 
the civil war, the tram-bands of London distinguished them- 
selvoH highly, and at the battle of Newbury, in particular, 
they rojielled the fiery onset of Eupert, and saved the army 
of the Parliament fiom destruction 

The people of this great city had long been thoroughly 
devoted to the national cause Many of them had signed a 
prott'staiion in which they declared their resolution to defend 
the privileges of Parliament Their enthusiasm had, in- 
deed, of late begun to cool But the impeachment of the 
five moiubers, and the insult offered to the House of Commons, 
inflamed them to fuiy Their houses, their purses, their 
pikes, were at the command of the representatives of the 
n.aium- London was in arms all night The nexji day the 
shops weie closed , the streets were filled with immense 
croA^ds, the multitude pressed round the King’s coach, and 
lusultod him uiih opjjrobrious cries The House of Commons, 
111 the lueanlime, appomted a committee to sit m the city, 
lor the jiurposo of mquii mg into the circumstances of the late 
out 1 age The members of the committee were welcomed by 
.1 deputation of the eommon council Merchant Taylois’ 
ITall, Goldsmiths’ Hall, and Grocers’ Hall, were fitted up for 
then sittings. A guaid of respectable citizens, duly relieved 
tuice a day, was posted at their doors. The sheriffs were 
charged to watch over the safety of the accused members, and 
to escoit them to and from the committee with every mark 
of honour 

A Molcnt and sudden revulsion of feeling, both in the 
House and out of it, was the effect of the late proceedmgs of 
the King Tlie Opposition regained m a few hours all the 
ascendency which it had lost The constitutional royalists 
were filled with shame and sorrow They saw that they had 
been cruelly deceived by -Charles. They saw that they were, 
•unjustly, but not unreasonably, suspected by the nation 
CiareniJon distinctly says that they perfectly detested the 
^'Ounsels by which the King had been guided, and were so 
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mnch displeased and dejected at the unfair manner in which 
he had treated them that they were inclined to retire from 
hiB service. Dunng the debates on the breach of privilege, 
they preserved a melancholy silence To this day, the ad- 
vocates of Charles take care to say as httle as they can about 
his visit to the House of Commons, and, when they cannot 
avoid mention of it, attribute to infatuation an act which, on 
any otlier supposition, they must admit to have been a fright- 
ful crime 

The Commons, in a few da} s, openly defied the King, and 
ordered the accused membeis to attend in their places at 
Westminster and to resume their parliamentary duties. The 
citizens resolved to biing back the champions of liberty m 
triumph before the windows of Wlutehall ^Yast pre 2 >ara- 
tions weie made both by land and water for this great 
festival 

The King had remained in his palace, humbled, dismayed, 
and bewildered, “ feeling,” says Clarendon, ^^the trouble and 
agony which usually attend genero\is and magnanimous 
minds upon their having committed errors , ” feeling, we 
should say, the desi>icable repentance which attends the man 
who, having attempted to coiumit a crime, finds that he has 
only committed a folly The populace hooted and shouted 
all day before the gates of the royal residence The tyrant 
could not bear to see the triumph of those whom he had 
destined to the gallows and the quarteriiig-block On the day 
jireteding that which was fixed for their return, he fled, 
with a few attendants, from that 2)alace which he was never 
to see again till he was led through it to the scaffold 

On the eleventh of January, the Tiiames was covered with 
boats, and its shores with the gazing multitude Armed 
vess ‘1,^, decorated with streamers, were ranged m two lines 
liom London Bridge to Westminster Hall The members 
leturncd upon the river m a ship manned by sailors who had 
volunteered their services The trained bands of the city, 
under the command of the sheriffs, marched along the Stiand, 
attended by a vast crowd of spectators, to guard the avenues 
to the House of Commons , and thus, with shouts and loud 
discharges of ordnance, the accused patriots were brought 
back by the people whom they had served and for whom they 
had suffered The restored members, as soon as they had 
entered the House, expressed, in the warmest terms, their • 
gratitude to the citizens of London The sherifPs were warmly 
thanked by the Speaker m the name of the Conunons , and 

VOL V. p p 
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orders were given that a guard selected from the train -bands 
of the city, should attend daily to watch over the safety of 
the Pprliament 

Tlie excitement had not been confined to London. When 
iiitolligcTice of the danger to which fdampden was exposed 
KMohed Biulcinghamflhire, it excited the alarm and indig- 
nation of the xieople Four thousand freeholders of that 
county, oaeli of them w earring in his hat a copy of the pro- 
testatKm in favour of the privileges of Parliament, rode up 
to London to defend the ]icrson of their beloved representa- 
tive They came in a body to assure Parhainent-of their fall 
resolution to defend its privileges Their petition was 
couched in the strongest terms respect,” said they, 

ol that lattoi attempt upon the honourable House of Com- 
jnmjs, we aie now come to offer our service to that end, and 
icsolved, in .their just defence, to live and die ” 

A gieat sf.iuggle was clearly at hand Hampden had le- 
tuiii* d to WestminstGr much changed Ills iiiliueiice had 
liillu rto heeii exerted rather to restiain than to animate the 
of Ins paitv But the treachery, the contempt of law, 
tin' lliiist lor blood, which the King had now shown, left no 
hope of h peaceable adjustment It was cleai that Charles 
inubt be eithei a puppet or a tyrant, that no obligation of 
Juw 01 of honour could bind him, and that the only way to 
nialu' him liarruless was to make him powerless. 

TIjo attaclc which the King had made on the five members 
u.iH not nieiely iircgulai in manner Even if tlie cliaiges 
li.ul been prefeired legally, if the Giand Jury of Middlesex 
li.id hmiid a time bill, if the accused persons had been ai rested 
uiulei a proper wan ant and at a propei time and place, there 
would still have been in the proceeding enough of perfidy and 
iiijListue to MTulicate the stiongest lueasurca which the Oj)- 
posjtiou touhl tiike To impeach Pjmi and Hampden was to 
impeach the House of Commons It was notoriously on 
-oumiit of uh.if tliM had done as members of that House 
tli.it were svL'i'ted as objects of vengeance , and in what 
Hum hid done as incmlxis of that House the majonty had 
com lined !Most of the charges bi ought against them were 
eoiuinoii bc'twooii them and the Parliament Thej’’ weie 
accused, imleed, and it may be witli reason, of euconragiiig 
the Scuteli arni> to in\ade England In domg this, they 
bad committed what was, m strictness of law, a high offence, 
the same offence which DevoiiBhire and Shrewsbury com- 
imtted in 1688 . But the Kmg had jiromised paxdon and 
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obbvion to those who had been the principals m the Scotch 
insurrection* Did it then consist with his honour to punish 
the accessaries ? He had bestowed marks of his fa^pur on 
the leading Covenanters. He had given the great seal of 
Scotland to one chief of the rebels, a marqnisate to another, 
an earldom to Leslie, who had brought the Presbyterian 
army across the Tweed On what principle was Hampden 
to be attainted for advising what Leslie was ennobled for 
doing ^ In a court of law, of course, no Englishman could 
plead an amnesty granted to the Scots But, though not an 
illegal, it was surely an inconsistent and a most unldiigly 
course, after pardoning and promoting the heads of tlio 
rebellion in one kingdom, to hang, draw, and quarter their 
accomplices in another 

The proceedings of the King against the five members, or 
rather agamst that Parliament which had concurred in almost 
all the acts of the five mi^mliers, was the cause of the cml 
war It was plain that either Charles or fhe House of Com- 
mons must be stiip])ed of all real power ni the state The 
best course which the Commons could have taken would per- 
haps ha\e been to depose the King, as then ancestors had 
deposed Edward the vSecoud and Iliehard the Sectfnd, and as 
tlieii children afterwards deposed James Had they done 
this, had they placed on the thioiie a piince whose character, 
and whose situation would have been a pledge for his good 
conduct, they might safely have left to that jirince 9.II the old 
constitutional iirerogatives of the Crown, the command of the 
armies of the state, the jicwer of making peeis, the power of 
appointing mimsteis, a veto on bills passed by the two 
Houses Such a prince, reigning by their choice, would have 
been under the necessity of acting in confjnnity with their 
wishes But the public mind was not ripe for such a mea- 
sure There was no Duke of Lancaster, no Prince of Orange, 
no great and eminent person, near in blood to the throne, yet 
attached to the cause of the people Charles was then to 
remain King , and it was therefore necessary that he should 
be kmg only in name A William the Third, or a George the 
First, whose title to the crown was identical with the title of 
the people to their liberty, might safely be trusted with ex- 
tensive powers But new freedom could not exist in safety 
under the old tyrant Since he was not to be deprived of the 
name of king, the only course which was left was to make hint 
a mere trustee, nominally seised of prerogatives of which 
others haxl the use, a Grand Lama, a Rot Faineant, a phantopi 
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resembling those Dagoberfca and Childeberts who wore the 
badges of royalty, while Ebrom and Charles Martel held the 
real sc^ereignty of the state 

The conditions which the Parliament proponnded were 
hard, but, we are sure, not harder than those which even the 
Tones, in the Convention of 1689, would have imposed on 
James, if it had been resolved that James should continue to 
he king The chief condition was that the command of the 
militia and the conduct of the war m Ireland should be left 
to the Parliament On this pomt was that great issue jomed, 
whereof the two parties put themselves on God and on the 
sword 

We tlimk, not only that the Commons were justified in 
demanding for themselves the power to dispose of the mili- 
taiy force, but that it would have been absolute insanity in 
them to leave that force at the disposal of the King, From 
the very begmnmg of his reign, it had evidently been his ob- 
ject to govern by an army His third Parliament had com- 
plained in the Petition of Eight, of his fondness for martial 
law, and of the vexatious manner in which he billeted his sol- 
diers on the people. The wi&h nearest the heart of Straffoid 
was, as hit letters prove, that the revenue might be brought 
into such a state as would enable the King to keep a standing 
inilitaiy establishment In 1G40, Charles bad supported an 
army in the northern counties bylawless exactions In 1641 
he had engaged in an intrigue, the object of which was to 
bring that army to London for the purpose of overawing the 
Parliament His late conduct had proved that, if he were 
suffered to retain even a small hody-guard of his own 
creatures near his person, the Commons would be in danger 
of outrage, perhaps of massacre The Houses were still de- 
liberating under the protection of the militia of London 
Could the command of the whole armed force of the realm 
have been, under these circumstances, safely confided to the 
King ? Would it not have been frenzy in the Parliament to 
raise and pay an ainiy of fifteen or twenty thousand men for 
the Irish war, and to give to Charles the absolute control of 
this army, and the power of selecting, promotmg, and dismiss- 
uig officers at his pleasure ? Was it not probable that this 
army might become, "wbat it is the nature of armies to become, 
what BO many armies formed under much more favourable cir- 
cumstances have become, what the army of the Eoman re- 
public became, what the army of the French republic became, 
an mstniment of despotism ? Was it not probable that the 
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Boldierfl miglit forget that they were also citizens, and might 
be ready to serve their general against their countiy? Was 
it not certain that, on the very first day on which Qharles 
could venture to revoke hia concessions, and to punish his op- 
ponents, he would establish an arbitrary government, and 
exact a bloody revenge P 

Our own times furnish a parallel case Suppose that a 
revolution should take place m Spam, that the Constitution of 
Cadiz should be reestablished, that the Cortes should meet 
again, that the Spanish Prynnes and Burtons, who are now 
wandeiing in rags round Leicester Square, should be restored 
to their country Peidinand the Seventh would, in that case, 
of coui se repeat all the oaths and promises which he made in 
1820, and broke in 1823 But would it not be madness m 
the Cortes, even if they were to leave liim the name of King, 
to leave him more than the name ? Would not all Europe 
Bcoft at them, if they were to permit him to assemble a large 
army for an expedition to Ameiica, to model that army at Ins 
pleasure, to put it under the command of officers chosen by 
limiself P Should we not aay that every member of the Con- 
stitutional iiarty who might concur in such a measure would 
most nchly deserve the fate winch he would probably meet, 
the fate of Biego and of the Empecinado^ We are not dis- 
posed to pay compliments to Eerdmand 5 nor do we conceive 
that we pay him any compliment, when we say that, of all 
sovereigns in history, he seems to us most to resemble, in some 
very important points, King Charles the First Like Charles, 
lie is pious after a certain fashion , like Charles, he has made 
large concessions to his people after a certam fashion. It is 
well for him that he has had to deal with men who bore very 
httle resemblance to the English Puritans 

The Commons would have the power of the sword, the 
King would not part with it , and nothmg remained but to 
try the chances of war Charles still had a strong party in 
the country His august office, his dignified manners, his 
solemn protestations that he would for the tune to come re- 
spect the liberties of his subjects, pity for fallen greatness, 
fear of violent innovation, secured to him many adherents 
He had with him the Church, the Universities, a majority of 
the nobles and of the old landed gentry The austerity of the 
Puritan manners drove most of the gay and dissolute youth 
of that age to the royal standard Many good, brave, and 
moderate men, who disliked his former conduct, and who 
entertamed doubts touching hia present sincerity, espoused 
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his cause unwillingly and with many painful misgivings, be- 
cause though they dreaded his tyranny much, they dreaded 
democratic violence more 

On the other side was the great body of the middle orders 
of England, the merchants, the shopkeepers, the yeomanry, 
headed by a very large and formidable minority of the peer- 
age and of the hmded gentry The Earl of Essex, a man of 
ret»j)ect4ible abilities and of some military experience, was ap- 
])Omt( d to the command of the pailiamentary army. 

H.iin]>dcn Bp. i red neither his fortune nor his person m the 
caus(' J!(' subscribed two thousand pounds to the public 
seuh(‘ lie took a coloners commission in the army, and 
uf*uf i/ib> JJu( kingJiamshue to raise a regiment of infantry* 
Ills lit^ighboius eagoily enlisted undei liis command His 
men known by their green uniform, and by Iheir stan- 
ds, ul, u hieh bore on one side the watchword of the Parliament, 

‘ (iod with us,” and on the other the device of Hampden, 

‘ Vestigia nulla retiursiim ” This motto well de&ciibed the 
line ol conduct winch lie pursued No member of his party 
h vd been so l-unjiciate, while there remained a hope that legal 
ami jKMceable nieasuies might save the country No mem- 
bei of lua paity showed so much energy and vigour when 
it lii^eame necessary to appeal to arms He made himself 
thoioughl> master of las military duty, and performed it,” 
to use the words of Olaiendon, ‘‘upon all occasions most 
pUTu tuallv ” The legiment which he had raised and trained 
was cojisulored as one of the best m the service of the Parlia- 
rmmt Jie exposed Ins person in every action, with an in- 
ti e])i(htv which made him conspicuous even among thousands 
of bi'avc iiion “He was,” sa}s Clarendon, “of a personal 
tourage equal to his best pai’ts , so that he w’’as an enemy 
not to be wished wherever lie might have been made a friend, 
and as innth to bo .ippiehended where he was so, as any man 
tould deserve to bo ” Though his inihtary career was short, 
ami liH niililai}^ situation subordinate, he fully proved that 
he possessed the talents of a great general, as well as those 
of a groat statoBinaii 

Wo shall not attempt to give a history of the war Lord 
Nugent s accoiuit ot the military operations is very animated 
and striking Our abstract would be dull, aud probably un- 
intelligible There was, m fact, for some time no great and 
connected system of operations on either side. The war of 
the two parties was like the war of Arimaues and Oromasdes 
neither of whom, according to the Eastern theologians, has 
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any exclusive domain, who are equally ommpreBeut, who 
equally pervade all space, who carry on their eternal strife 
within every particle of matter. There was a petty war in 
almost every county A town furnished troops to thef Parlia- 
ment while the manor-house of the neighbouring peer was gar- 
risoned for the King The combatants were rarely disposed to 
inarch far from their own homes It was reserved for Fan fax 
and Cromwell to tei inmate this desultory waifare, by mo\ing 
one overwhelming foi ce successively against all the scattered 
fra gments of the royal party 

It IS a remarkable ciicumstance that the officers who had 
studied tactics in wdiat were considered as the best schools 
niidei Vere in the Netherlands, and under Gustavus Adol])liua 
in Geimany, displayed far less skill than those coininaiideis 
who had been bred to peaceful emplojunents, and who never 
saw even a skuinish till the civil war brolce out An unlearned 
person might hence be mcliiicd to suspect that the military 
art is no ver}'* profound mystery, tliat its j)rinciples aie the 
principles of plain good sense, and that a quick eye, a cool 
head, and a stout heart, will do nioie to make a general than 
all the diagrams of Jonimi This, however, is ceitain, that 
Hampden showed himself a far bottei olhcei than Essex, and 
Cromwell than Leslie 

The military errors of Essex wcie probably in some degree 
produced by pohtical timidity He was honestly, but not 
warmly, attached to the cause of the Parliament , and next 
to a great defeat he dieaded a great \ietory Hampden, on 
the other hand, was foi vigoious and decisive measuies 
'When ho drew the sword, as Clarendon has well said, he 
thiew away the scabbaid He had shoivn that he knew bet- 
ter than any public man of his time how to value and how to 
practise moderation But he knew that the essence of war 
IS violence, and that moderation m war is imbecility On 
several occasions, particularly durmg the operations in the 
neighbourhood of Brentford, he remonstrated earnestly with 
Essex 'Wlierever he commanded separately, the boldness 
and rapidity of his movements presented a striking contrast 
to the sluggishness of his superior 

In the Pailiament he possessed boundless influence His 
employments towards the close of 1642 have been described 
by Denham m some lines which, though intended to be sar- 
castic, convey in truth the highest eulogy Hampden is de- 
scribed in this satire as perpetually passmg and repassmg 
between the military station at Windsor and the House of 
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CoinmonB at Westminster, as overamng the general, and as 
giving law to that Parliament which knew no other law It 
was at this time tluit he organised that celebrated association 
of couiflies, to winch hia party was principally indebted for its 
victory over the King 

In the early part of 1043, the shires lying m the neigh- 
bourhcxjd of Loudon, winch were devoted to the cause of 
the Parliaineiii, weie incessantly annoyed by Rupert and bis 
cavalry, Essex had extended his hues so far that almost 
every j)oiut was vulnerable The young prince who, though 
not a great general, was an active and enterprising partisan, 
fu‘queidl;y siirjuised posts, burned villages, swept away cattle, 
and was again at Oxford before a force sufficient to Q^countei 
liitn could be asbeinbled 

The lanj^d pioeeedings of Essex were loudly condemned 
h> (li(^ iio(q)B All the aidont and daring spirits in the par- 
iL.iinoniaiy party were cagoi to have Hampden at their head 
Had Ins iile been prolonged, there is every reason to believe 
Diat the supieme cominaiid would have been entrusted to him 
But it was decieed that, at tins coiijunctuie, England should 
lose the only man who united perfect disinterestedness to 
eminent talents, the only man who, being capable of gaming 
the vietoiy for her, was incapable of abusing that victory 
when gained 

In the evening of the seventeenth of June, Rupert darted 
out of Oxfoid with his cavalry on a predatory expedition At 
ihiee in Ihe morning of the following day, he attacked and 
diH2>ersed a few purliameiitai*y soldiers who lay at Postcombe 
He then flew to Chiimoi, burned the village, kiUed or took 
all the tioops who were quartered there, and prepared to 
hurry back with his booty and his prisoners to Oxford 

Hampden had, on the precedmg day, strongly represented 
to Essex the danger to which tins part of the line was ex- 
posed As soon as he received intelligence of Rupert’s in- 
clusion, he sent off a horseman with a message to the Gene- 
ral The cavaliers, he said, could return only by Chiselhamp- 
tou Bridge A force ought to be mstaiitly despatched in 
that dll eel ion for the purpose of interceptmg them In 
the meantime, be resolved to set out with all the cavalry that 
he could muster, for the purpose of impeding the march of 
the enemy till Essex could take measures for cutting off 
their retreat A considerable body of horse and dragoons 
volunteered to follow lum He was not their commander. 
He did not even belong to their branch of the service. But 
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^as/’ says Lord ClaTendon, ‘^second to none bnt tbe 
General himgelf m the observance and application of all men ” 
On the field of Chal^ove he came up with Eupert A fierce 
skirmish ensued In the first charge, Hampden was struck 
m the shoulder by two bullets, which broke the bone, and 
lodged in his body The troops of the Parliament lost heart 
and gave way Eupert, after pursuuig them for a shoit time, 
hastened to cross the bridge, and made his retreat unmolested 
to Oxford 

Hampden, with his head diooping, and his hands leaning 
on ♦his horse’s neck, moved feebly out of the battle The 
mansion which had been inhabited by his father-in-law, and 
fioin which in his youth he had earned home his bride Eliza- 
beth, was m Sight There still remains an afFecting tradition 
that he looked foi a moment towaids that beloved house, and 
made an eflort to go thitliei to die But the enemy lay in 
that diiociioii He turned Ins horse towaids Thame, wheie 
he anivod almost laiiitino with a^oiiy The suigeons diessed 
his wounds But tlieie was no hope The pain which he 
suffered was inost exci U( lating But he endured it with ad- 
miiable firmness and lesignation His firbt taiewas for his 
country He wrote fiom his bod several letteis J:o London 
concerning public afiaiis, and sent a last pressing message to 
the head-qnarters, reconunending that the dispersed forces 
sliould he concentrated When his public duties were per- 
formed, he calmly prepared himself to die He was attended 
by a clergyman of the Church of England, with whom he liad 
li\cd m habits of intimacy, and by the chaplain of the Buck- 
inghamshire Green-coats, Dr Spurton, whom Baxter describes 
as a famous and excellent divine. 

A short time before Hampden’s death the sacrament was 
administered to him He declared that, though he dislilced 
the government of the Church of England, he jet agreed with 
that church as to all essential matters of doctrine His in- 
tellect remained unclouded When all was nearly over, he 
lay murmuring faint prayers for himself, and for the cause ir» 
winch he died “ Lord Jesus,” he exclaimed m the moment 
of the last agony, receive my soul O Lord, save my coun- 
try O Lord, be merciful to ” In that broken ejacula- 

tion passed away his noble and fearless spirit 

He was buned m the parish church of Hampden His 
soldiers, bareheaded, with reversed amis and muffled druine 
and colours, escorted his body to the grave, singing, as they 
marched, that lofty and melancholy psalm in which the ficu- 
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gility of humain life is contrasted ■with the inuniitability of 
TTim to whom a thousand years are as yesterday "when it is 
passed, and as a watch in the night. 

The^^news of Hampden’s death produced as great a con- 
sternation m his party, according to Clarendon, as if their 
whole army hud been nit off The journals of the time 
amply prove that the Parliament and all its friends were 
tilled With grief and dismay Lord Nugent has quoted a 
rcniarlv.ibJo passage from the next Weekly Intelligencer. 
“ The loss of Colonel Hampden gocth near the heart of every 
man that loves the good of his king and country, and makes 
BOine ioiict*ive little content to be at the army now that he is 
gf)jie The iiioinory of this deceased colonel is such, that in 
]jo iige to come but it will more and more be had m honour 
and esl 00111 , a man so religious, and of that prudence, judg- 
iiioiit, temper, valour, and integrity, that he hath left few his 
like belmid ” 

ILo had indeed loft none his like behind him There still 
leinained, indeed, in his pai ty, many acute intellects, many 
cdoqnent tongues, many brave and honest hearts There still 
reiuamed a rugged and clownish soldier, half fanatic, halt 
buhoou, v^hose talents, discerned as yet only by one penetra- 
ting evLS were equal to all the highest duties of the soldier 
and the pruico But m Hampden, and in Hampden alone, 
were united all the qualities which, at such a crisis, were ne- 
cessary to save the state, the valour and energy of Cromwell, 
the ilisco] nmoiit and eloquence of Vane, the humamty and 
model atioii of Manchester, the stein integrity of Hale, the 
aideiifc public spuit of Sydney Others might possess the 
qualities which wCre necessary to save the popular party m 
the crisis of danger , lie alone had both the power and the 
luclmatioii to restrain its excesses in the hour of triumph. 
Otheis C(mld conquer , he alone could reconcile. A heart as 
bold as his hi ought up the cuirassiers who turned the tide of 
battle on Mar&ton Moor As skilful an eye as hia watched 
the Scotch army descending from the heights over Dunbar. 
But it was when to the sullen tyranny of Laud and Charles 
had succeeded the tierce conflict of sects and factions, am- 
bitious of ascendency and burning for revenge, it was when 
the VICOS and ignorance which the old tyranny had generated 
threatened the new freedom with destruction, that England 
jnissed the sobriety, the self-command, the perfect soundness 
of judgment, the perfect rectitude of mtention, to which the 
history of revolutions fi^mshes no parall^ or famishes a 
parallel m Washington aloi^. 
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BURLEIGH AND HIS TIMES (Apeil, 1832 ) 

Memoi'iS of the Lfe and Admiiii^tiatbon of the ItKjht Sonourahle 
Wdhavi Cecil Lord Buighlcy, Secretary of State m the lleiqn of 
K'lng Edward the Sio-th, and Loid Ihqh Ttca^uyer of England in the 
lleign of Queen Elizabeth Containing an llibtoiical View of the 
Times in ninth he hved, and of the many eminent and illrntnoui, 
1*01 sons with whom he was connected , with Eiti actsfi om his Private 
and Of^aal Cotrc^pondencc and other Paper^ij now fiist published 
from the Onginah By the RcYcreucl Edwaud if^’ARLS, D D , 
Regius Professor of Modern History in the University of Oxford 
3 >ols 4to London 1828 1832 

The work of Dr Nares lias filled us with astonishment simi- 
lar to that which Captain Lemuel Gulliver felt when first he 
landed m Brobdignag, and saw com as high as |Le oaks m 
the New Forest, thimbles as large as buckets, and wrens of 
the bulk of turkeys The whole book, and every component 
part of it, is on a gigantic scale The title is as long as an 
ordinary preface the prefatory matter would furnish out an 
ordinary book and the book contains as much reading as an 
ordmary library We cannot sum up the merits of the stu- 
pendous mass of paper which lies before us better than by 
saying that it consists of about two thousand closely printed 
quarto pages, that it occupies fifteen hundred inches cubic 
measure, and that it weighs sixty pounds avoirdupois Such 
a book might, before the deluge, have been considered as 
hght reading by Hilpah and Shalum But unhappily the 
life of man is now threescore years and ten , and we cannot 
but think it somewhat unfair m Dr Nares to demand from 
us so large a portion of so short an existence 
Compared with the labour of readmg through these volumes, 
all other labour, the labour of thieves on the treadmill, of 
children in factories, of negroes m sugar plantations, is an 
agreeable recreation. There was, it is said, a crimmal m 
Italy, who was suffered to make his choice between Guicci^- 
dini and the galleys He chose the history. But the war of 
Pisa was too ftiuch for him. I{e changed his mmd, and 
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"Went to the oar Guicciardini, though certainly not the 
most amusing of wi iters, is a Herodotus or a Froissart, when 
compared with Dr Nares It is not merely m bulk, but in 
specific gravity also, that these memoirs exceed all other 
human compositions On every subject which the Professor 
discusses, be produces three times as many pages as another 
lUcUi , and one of his pages is as tedious as another man’s 
three His hook is swelled to its vast dimensions by endless 
iei>etitionK, by episodes which have nothing to do with the 
main action, by quotations from books which are in every 
circulating ]ibiar>, and by reflections which, when they hap- 
]<en to 1)0 ]ust, are so obvious that they must necessaiily 
occur io tli(* iiiind of every reader He employs more words 
m (\\j)oiuuhng and defending a truism than any other writei 
uoujrl oiiipjoy Hi siijiportmg a paradox Of the rules of his- 
loucal poi^pective, he has not the faintest notion Theio 
iieitliei loiogiound nor backgiound in his delineation The 
^vars ot Oharles the Fifth in Germany are detailed at almost 
us mill li length as in Eobertson’s lih> of that prince The 
troubles ot Scotland are related as fully as in M^Crie’s Life 
of Jolm Knox It would be most unjust to deny that Di 
Karos is a man of gicat industry and research , but he is so 
ulterly uuoinpotont to arrange the materials which he has 
colleclod that he might as well have loft them in then ori- 
ginal lopositoru^s 

Noil hoi the facts \\hich Dr. Kares has discoveied, nor the 
argiiinonts winch he uiges, will, we apprehend, materially 
alt(‘i the opinion g 01101 ally entertained by judicious readers 
o( lustoiy concerning his hero Lord Burleigh can hardly be 
called a great man He was not one of those whose genius 
and energy change the fate of empires He was by nature 
.aid habit one of those who follow, not one of those who lead 
Kothing that is recorded, either of lus words or of his actions, 
iiidioatos nitelloctual or moral elevation But his talents^ 
though not biiUiant, wore of an eminently useful kind , and 
lus i)iinciples, though not inflexible, 'were not more relaxed 
tlmn thf>sc of lus associates and compotitois He had a cool 
ttMiipcr, a soiuid judgment, great powers of application, and 
a constant eye to the main chance In his youth he was, 
it seems, fond of practical jokes Yet even out of these he 
contrived to extract some pecuniary profit When he was 
studying the law at Gray’s Inn, he lost all his furniture and 
books at the gaming table to one of his friends He accord- 
ingly bored a hole m the wall which separated his chambers 
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from those of hia associate, and at midnight bellowed through 
this passage threats of damnation and colls to repentance in 
the ears of the victorious gambler, who lay sweating with 
fear all night, and refunded his winnings on his knees next 
day “Many other the hke merry jests,” says his old bio- 
grapher, I have heard him tell, too long to be here noted ” 
To the last Burleigh was somewhat jocose ; and some of Ins 
sportive sayings have been recorded by Bacon They show 
much more shrewdness than generosity, and are, indeed, 
neatly expressed reasons for exacting money rigorously, and 
for keeping it carefully It must, however, be acknowledged 
that he was rigorous and careful for the j)ublic advantage as 
well as for his own To extol his moral charaotor as Dr 
Nares has extolled it is absurd It would be equallj’’ absurd 
to represent Imii as a coirupt, rapacious, and bacl-lieaited 
man He paid gicat attention to the inteiests of the state, 
and great attention also to the interest of Ins own family, 
lie novel deserted Ins-frieiids till it was veiy inconvenient to 
stand by them, was an excellent Protestant when it was not 
very ad\ antageous to be a Papist, reconmiencled a tolerant 
policy to Ins nnstiess as stiongly as he could lecomincnd it 
without hazaiding her favour, never put to the ra^lc any per- 
son from wdiom it did not seem probable that useful informa- 
tion might be derived, and was so moderate m Ins desires 
that he left only three hundred distinct landed estates, though 
he ling] it, as his honest servant assures ms, have left much 
more, “ if he would have taken money out of the Exchequer 
for his own use, as many Treasurers have done ” 

Bnileigh, like the old Marquess of Winchester, who pre- 
ceded him in the custody of the White Staff, was of the 
willow, and not of the oidz He first rose into notice by 
defending the siiproniacy of Henry the Eighth He was 
subsequently favoured and promoted by the Duke of Somer- 
set He not only contrived to escape unhurt when Ins pation 
fell, but became an impoitant member of the admunstration 
of Northumberland Di Nares assures us over and over 
again that there could have been nothing hase in Cecil’s con- 
duct on this occasion ; for, says he, Cecil continued to stand 
well with Cramner This, we confess, hardly satisfies us 
We are much of the mind of PtLlstafPs tailor. We must 
have better assurance for Sir John than Bardolph’s We 
like not the security * 

Through the whole course of that miserable intrigue which 
wa« carried on round the dying bed of Edward the Sixl;^i, 
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Cecil BO demeaned himBelf as to avoid, first, the displeasnre 
of Northninberland, and afterwards the displeasure of Mary 
He waa^pnidently’ unwilling to put his hand to the instrument 
which c^nged the course of the succession. But the furious 
Dudley was master of the palace. Cecil, therefore, according 
to his own account, excused himself from signing as a party, 
but consented to sign as a witness. It is not easy to describe 
his dexterous conduct at this most perplexing crisis, in lan- 
guage more appropriate than that which is employed by old 
I^ilier His hand wrote it as secretary of state,” says that 
(plain t writer, “ but his heart consented not thereto ” Yea? 
he openly opposed it though at last yielding to the greatness 
of Nurthuinberlcind, in an age when it was present drowning 
not to swim with the stream. But as the philosopher tells 
us, that, though the planets be whirled about daily from east 
to west, by the motion of the pnrmtm mobile, yet have they 
,lKo a contrary proper motion of their own from west to east, 
wliiidi they slowly, though surely, move at their leisure , so 
Cecil had secret counter-endeavours against the strain of the 
court h(*rein, and privately advanced his rightful intentions 
against the forosaid duke’s ambition.” 

This waJ* undoubtedly the most perilous conjuncture of 
Cecirs life Wheiever there was a safe course, he was safe 
But hcie every course was full of danger His situation ren- 
dered it impossible for him to be neutral If he acted on 
either side, if he lefusod to act at all, he ran a fearful risk 
He saw all the difficulties of his position. He sent his, money 
and plate out of London, made over his estates to his son, and 
earned aims about his person His best arms, however, were 
his sagacity and his self-command The plot in which he had 
been an unwilling accomplice ended, as it was natural that so 
odious and absurd a plot should end, in the ruin of its con- 
tiiveis In the meantime, Cecil quietly extricated himself, 
and, havmg been successively patronised by Henry, by Somer- 
set, nud by Northumberland, continued to flourish under the 
protection of Meuy 

He had no aspirations after the crown of martyrdom. He 
confessed himself, therefore, with great decorum, heard mass 
in W imbledon Church at Easter, and, for the better ordering 
of his spiritual concerns, took a pnest into his house Dr 
Nares, whose simplicity passes that of any casuist with whom 
are acquainted, vindicates his hero by assuring us that this 
was not superstition, but pure unmixed hypocrisy. That 
h^ did in some manner conformi we shall not be able, m the 
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face of existing documents, to deny ; while we feel in our own 
minds abundantly satisfied, that, during this very trying 
reign, he never abandoned the prospect of another rev^ution 
in favour of Protestantism.’^ In another place, the JDoctor 
tells us, that Cecil went to mass “ with no idolatrous inten- 
tion ” Nobody, we believe, ever accused him of idolatrous 
intentions. The very ground of the charge against him is 
that he had no idolatrous intentions We never should have 
blamed him if he had really gone to Wimbledon Church, with 
the feelings of a good Catholic, to worship the host. Dr. 
Nares speaks m several places with just seventy of the sophis- 
try of the Jesuits, and with just admiration of the mcompa^ 
rable letters of Pascal It la somewhat strange, therefore, that 
he should adopt, to the full extent, the Jesuitical doctrme of 
the direction of uitciitions. 

We do not blame Cecil for not choosmg to be burned The 
deep stain upon his memory is that, for differences of opinion 
for winch he -would iisk nothuig himself, he, in the day of hia 
power, took away without scruple the lives of others One of 
the excuses suggested in these Memoirs for his conforming, 
during the reign of Mary, to the Church of Itome, is that he 
may have been of the same mind with those German Protestants 
who were called Adiaphonsts, and who considered the popish 
rites as matters indifferent Melancthon was one of these 
moderate persons, and appears,” says Dr Nares, “ to have 
gone greater lengths than any imputed to Lord Burleigh ” 
We should have thought this not only on excuse, but a com- 
plete vindication, if Cecil had been an Adiaphorist for the 
heiielit of others as well as for his own. If the popish rites 
were matters of so httle moment that a good Protestant might 
lawfully piactise them for his safety, how could it be just or 
humane that a Papist should be hanged, dra-wn, and quartered, 
fur practising them from a sense of duty? Unhappily these 
non-essentials soon became matters of life and death Just 
at the very time at which Cecil attained the highest pomt of 
power and favour, an Act of Parliament was passed by which 
the penalties of high treason were denounced against persons 
who should do m sincerity what he had done from cowardice 

Early m the reign of Mary, Cecil was employed in a mission 
scarcely consistent with the chaiu-cter of a zealous Protestant. 
He was sent to escort the Papal Legate, Cardinal Pole, from 
Brussels to liondon. That great body of moderate persoiui 
who cared more for the quiet of the realm than for the con- 
troverted points which were in issue between the Churches 
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BeenL to liav6 placed tlieir chief hope in the wisdom Siud 
hiunanity of the gentle Cardinal Cecil, it is clear, cultivated 
the friendship of Pide with great assiduity, and received great 
advantage from the Legate’s protection 

But the best prof ectiou of Cecil, during the gloomy and 
disastrous reign of Mary, was that which he derived from his 
own prudence and frr>in his own temper, a prudence which 
could never be lulled into car(dessiiess, a temper which could 
novel be imtated into rashness The Papists could find no 
occasion against him Yet he did not lose the esteem even of 
ihoHO Hterner Piotestaiits who had preferred exile to recanta- 
tion Jl(‘ .ittaelied himself to the peisecuted lieiie&s of the 
tliroiK', niid entitled liinisell to her gratitude and confidence 
Yet ho < niitiniKHl to rociuve marks of favour from the Queen 
In the House of Coiimions, he pul himself at the head of the 
])ait} opposed to the Court Yet so guarded was his language 
tliat, even when some of thost‘ who acted -with him were im- 
j>risoiuMl by the Privy Goniu il, h(» es(‘apcd with impunity 
At length Mary died Elizabeth buccooded , and Cecil rose 
at one(‘ to gieatness He was swum in Pnvy-councillor and 
Secietar} of State to the new sovereign before he left her 
])iisoii of Hat field , and he ccmtinued to serve her during foity 
) Oil , w it hout inlermisbion, lu the highest employments Hia 
iihihln A were pretiscdy those which keepB^en long in 2 JOWO] 
lie belonged to the class of the Walpoles, the Pelhams, and 
tht' Lnet [loots, not to tliat of the St Johns, the Carterets, the 
(liatli.nns, and the Cannings If ho had been a man of ori- 
ginal ■genius and of an enterpi isxiig spirit, it would Have been 
soari'eh ^lossible for him to keej^ his i)Ovver oi even his head 
Tlu‘U‘ wa*^ not loom m one goiemment for an Elizabeth and 
it Kieludieu What the haughty daug-hter of Henry needed, 
wa.s a nicideiato, cautious, flexible ministei, skilled in the de- 
tails oJ liusinc'^'^, comjietent to advise, btit not aspiring to 
(‘omniiuid And suili a nmustei she found in Biiileigh. No 
uiis tiUihl ^hake the confidence which she rejiosed in her old 
:iiul tiust^^ Renault The courth graces of Leicester, the hril- 
luinf taleuf s and aecomjdisluneiits of Essex, touched the fancy, 
jieihaps the lieurt, of the woman, but no rival could deprive 
the Trea^Jiirei of the place which he possessed in the favour 
of the Queen She sometimes ehid him sliarjily , but he was 
the man whom she delighted to honour. Foi Burleigh, she 
forgot her usual parsiinon}" both of wealth and of dignities 
For Burleigh, she relaxed that severe etiquette to which she 
was unreasonably attached. Every other person to whom she 
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addressed her speech, or on whom tibe glance of her eagle eye 
fell, instantly sank on his knee. For Burleigh alone, a chair 
was set m her presence ; and there the old minister, hy birth 
only a plam Lincolnshire esquire, took his ease, while the 
haughty hens of the Fitzalaiis and the De Veres humbled 
themselves to the dust around him. At length having sur- 
vived all his early coadjutors, and rivals, he died full ot yeais 
and honours Hia royal mistress visited him on his death- 
bed, and cheered him with assurances of her affection and 
esteem , and his jiower passed, with little diminution, to a son 
who inlieiited his abilities, and whose mind had been formed 
by his counsels. 

The life of Burleigh was comiiien^iirate with one of the 
moat important ]iorioda in the history of thi‘ world It ex- 
actly measures the time during winch the House oi Austria 
held decided superiority and aspired to universal dominion 
In the year in which Burleigli was born, Charles the Fifth 
obtained the iiiiperial ciown Tii the yeai in which Burleigh 
died, the vast designs which had, during near a century, 
kept Europe in constant agitation, were buiicd in the same 
graie with the proud and sullen Philip * 

The life of Burleigh was commensurate also with the pc- 
iiod during whiolr a groat moral revolution was etfected, a 
1 evolution the consequences of which were felt, not only in the 
cabinets of princes, but at half the firesides in Christendom 
He was born when the groat religious schism was just coin- 
niencing He lived to see that schism complete, and to see a 
line of demarcation, which, since his death, has been very 
little altered, strongly drawn between Protestant and Catholic 
Europe 

The only event of modem times which can be properly 
compared with the Reformation is the French Revolution, or, 
to speak more accurately, that great revolution of political 
feeling which took place in almost every part of the civilised 
world during the eighteenth century, and which obtained in 
France its most terrible and Signal triumph. Each of these 
memorable events may be described as a rising up of the 
human reason against a Caste The one was a struggle of 
the laity against the clergy for intellectual liberty ; the other 
was a struggle of the people against princes and nobles fo^ 
political liberty In both cases, the spirit of innovation was 
at first encouraged by the class to which it was likely to bo 
most prejudicial. It was under the patronage of Frederic, 
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of Catherine, of Joseph, and of the grandeeB of France, that 
the philosophy which afterwards threatened all the thrones 
tmd arv^tocracies of Europe with destruction first became 
formidable The ardour with which men betook themselves 
to liberal studies, at the close of the fifteenth and the begin- 
ning of the eiiteeiith century, was zealously encouraged by 
the heads of that very church to which liberal studies were 
destined to bt‘ fatal In both cases, when the explosion came, 
it came with a \ioleuce which appalled and disgusted many 
of tlioso who had previously been distinguished by the fiee- 
(loin of th(ur opiuions The violence of the democratic paHy 
III IViinco made Burke a Tory and Alfieri a courtier The 
Molenie of fhe clii(3ls of the German schism made Erasmus a 
(]efend(‘r of abuses, arfd, turned the author of Utopia into a 
]»erseciitor In both cases the convulsion which had over- 
tin own df‘e])ly seated errors, shook all the principles on which 
Hoeietv ie'=ts to thtur ^ery fouiulations The minds of men 
weu‘ uiisidtled It seemed loi a time that aU order and 
rnoralit} wore about to perish with the prejudices with which 
they had been long and intimately associated Frightful 
eiueUies were romniitted Immense masses of property wore 
('onliseatod Eveiy pait of Euroj^c swarmed with exiles In 
moody and turbulent Rpirifs zeal soured into malignity, or 
loanied into mildness IVoni the political agitation of the 
eigliteeriih century sprang the Jacobins From the religious 
agitation of the sixtivnih century sprang the Anabaptists, 
The i)(Utmcins of liohesjueiro lobhed and murdered in the 
mime of fiateniity and ecpiality. The followers of Kniperdo- 
ling rohbt‘d and muid(‘ied in tlie name of Christian liberty. 
Tilt* feeling of p.itiiotisin was, in many parts of Europe, 
almost wdiolly extinguished All the old maxims of foreign 
pelic'v were cluiiiged Physical boundaries were superseded 
by moial boiindaiiea Nations made war on each other with 
new arms, with arms winch no fortihcatioiis, however strong 
b\ natuie or by art, could resist, with arms before which 
nvcis p.uted like the Joidan, and ramparts fell down like the 
walls of Jericho The great nmsteis of fleets and armies were 
often reduced to eon less, like Milton’s warlike angel, how 
hiird they loiuid it 

To exclude 

^ Spuituiil Bubstuuce with corporeal bar ” 

Europe was divided, as Greece had been divided during the 
period concerning which Thucydides wrote. The conflict was 
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not, as it is m ordinBjy tunes, between state and state, but 
between two omnipresent fEictions, each of which was in some 
places dominant and in other places oppressed, but^ which, 
openly or covertly, carried on their strife m the bosom of 
every society No man asked whether another belonged to 
the same country with himself, but whether he belonged to 
the same sect. Party-spirit seemed to justify and consecrate 
acts which, in any other tunes, would have been considered 
as the foulest of treasons The French emigrant saw nothing 
disgraceful m bringing Austrian and Prussian hussars to 
Paris The Irish or Italian democrat saw no impropriety in 
serving the French Directory agauist his own native govern- 
ment. So, m the sixteenth century, the fury of theological 
factions suspended all national animosities and jealousies. 
The Spaniaids were invited into France by the League , the 
English were invited into France by the Huguenots 

We by no means intend to underrate or to palliate the 
crimes and excesses wbicli, during the last generation, were 
produced by the spirit of democracy Hut, when we hear 
men zealous for the Protestant religion constantly represent 
the French devolution as radically and essentially evil on 
account of those crimes and excesses, we cannot bu* remember 
that the dehverance of our ancestors from the house of their 
spiritual bondage was effected “ by plagues and by signs, by 
wonders arui by war ” We cannot but remember that, as in 
the case of the Fiench Revolution, so also in the case of 
the Reformation, those who rose up against tyranny weie 
themselves deeply tamted with the vuces which tyranny 
engenders Wo cannot but remember that libels scarcely 
less scandalous than those of Hebert, mummeries scarcely 
less absurd than those of Clootz, and crimes scarcely less 
atrocious than those of Marat, disgrace the early history of 
Protestantism The Rofonnation is an event long past 
That volcano has spent its rage The wide waste produced 
by its outbreak is forgotten The landmarks which were 
swept away have been replaced The ruined edifices have 
been repaired. Che lava has covered with a rich incrustation 
the fields which it once devastated, and, after having turned 
a beautiful and fruitful garden into a desert, has again turned 
the desert mto a still more beautiful and fruitful garden 
The second great eruption is not yet over. The marks of its 
ravages are still all around ns The ashes are still heft 
beneath our feet. In some directions, the deluge of fire still 
contmues to spread. Yet experience surely entitles us ^ 
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believe that this explosion, hke that which preceded it, will 
fertilise the soil which it has devastated Already, m those 
parts which have suffered most severely, nch cultivation and 
secure dwellings have begun to appear amidst the waste. 
The more we read of the history of past ages, the more we 
observe the signs of our own times, the more do we feel our 
hearts filled and swelled up by a good hope for the future 
destinies of the human race. 

The histor}^ of the Reformation in England is full of 
strange problems The most prominent and extraordinary 
phasnomeuon which it presents to us is the gigantic strength 
of the government contrasted with the feebleness of the re- 
ligious parties During the twelve or thirteen years wliicli 
1 olio wed the death of Henry the Eighth, the religion of the 
state was thrice changed Protestantism was estabhshed by 
Edward the Catholic Church was restored by Mary, Pro- 
testantism was again established by Elizabeth The faith of 
the nation seemed to depend on the personal inchnatioiis 
of the sovereign Nor was this all. An estabhshed church 
wos then, os a matter of course, a persccutmg church 
Edward persecuted Catholics Mary persecuted Protestants 
Eh/abcth persecuted Catholics again Tlie father of those 
three sovereigns had enjoyed the pleasure of persecuting both 
sects at once, and had sent to death, on the same hurdle, the 
heretic who denied the real presence, and the traitor who 
denied the royal supremacy There was nothing m England 
like that fierce and bloody opposition which, in Prance, each 
of the religious factions in its turn offered to the government 
We had noitlier a Coligny nor a Mayenne, neither a Moncon- 
tour nor an Ivry No English city braved sword and famine 
tor the reformed doctrines with the spirit of Rochelle, or for 
the Catholic doctrines with the spirit of Paris Neither sect 
111 England formed a League Neither sect extorted a ro- 
<*aii tat lull fiTim the sovereign Neither sect could obtain 
frcnu an adverse sovereign even a toleration The English 
IVotostantg, after several jears of domination, sank down 
ivith scarcely a struggle under the tyranrty of Mary, The 
Catholics, alter having regained and abused their old as- 
cendency, Bubinitted patiently to the severe rule of Elizabeth 
Nmtlier Protestants nor Catholics engaged in any great and 
wvll organized scheme of resistance A few wild and tumul- 
tuous nsings, suppressed as soon as they appeared, a few dark 
conspinicies in which only a small number of desperate men 
engaged, such were the utmost efforts made bv these two 
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parties to assert the most sacred of human rights, attached 
by the most odious tyrauuy. 

The explanation of these circumstances which has gene- 
rally been given is very simple, but by no means satisfactory. 
The power of the crown, it is said, was then at its height, 
and was in fact despotic This solution, we own, seems to us 
to be no solution at aU It has long been the fashion, a fashion 
introduced by Mr. Hume, to describe the English monarch v 
m the sixteenth centmy as an absolute monarchy. And sucli 
undoubtedly it appears to a superficial observer. Elizabeth, 
it 18 true, often spoke to her parliaments in language as 
haughty and iinpenous as that which the Great Turk would 
use to his divan She punished with great severity members 
of the House of Commons, who, in her opinion, earned the 
freedom of debate too far She assumed the power of legis- 
lating by means of proclamations. She imprisoned her sub- 
jects without brirignig them to a legal trial Torture was 
tifteu employed, in defiance of the laws of England, for thp 
purpose of extorting’ confessions from those who wore shut 
up in her dimgeons The authority of the Star-Chamber and 
of the Ecclesiastical Commission was at i^s highest pomt. 
Severe restramts were imposed on political and religions dis- 
cussion The number of jiresses was at one time limited 
No man could print without a bcenso , and every work had 
to undergo the scrutiny of the Primate, or the Bisliop of 
London. Persons whose writmgs were displeasing to the 
couii; were cruelly mutilated, like Stubbs, or put to death, 
like Penry Nonconformity was severely punished The 
Queen prescribed the exact rule of religious faith and dis- 
ciplme , and whoever departed from that rule, either to the 
right or to the left, was in danger of severe penalties 

Such was this government Tot we know that it was 
loved by the great body of those who lived under it We 
know that, during the fierce contests of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, both the hostile parties spoke of the time of Elizabeth 
as of a golden age That great Queen has now been lying 
two hundred and thirty years in Henry the Seventh’s chapeh 
Yet her memory is still dear to the hearts of a free people. 

The truth seems to be that the government of the Tudorw 
was, with a few occasional deviations, a popular government, 
under the forms of despotism. At first sight, it may seem 
that the prerogatives of Ehzabeth were not lees ample th^ 
those of Louis the Pourteenth, and her parliaments were as 
obsequious as his parliaments, that her warrant had as much 
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authority aa Mb lettre-de-cachet The extravagance with 
which her courtiers eulogized her personal and mental 
charms went beyond the adulation of Boileau and MoMre. 
Louis ^ould have blushed to receive from those who com- 
posed the gorgeous circles of Marli and Versailles such out- 
waixl marks of servitude as the haughty Britoness exacted 
of all who approached her But the authority of Louis rested 
on the support of his army The authority of Elizabeth 
rested solely on the support of her people Those who say 
tliat lioi power was absolute do not sufficiently consider in 
wh it her power consisted Her power consisted in the will- 
ing obodionce of hei subjects, in their attachment to her 
poison ,111(1 to h(*r office, in their respect for the old hne from 
wlneli she sjuaiig, in their sense of the general security which 
1 he> enpiyed under her government These were the means, 
and the only means, which she had at her command for cany- 
ing her decrees into execution, lor resisting foreign enemies, 
and tor crushing domestic treason There was noj: a ward in 
the (uty, there was not a hundred in any shire in England, 
'vvhich could not have overpowered the handful of armed men 
wfio ( omposed her household If a hostile sovereign threat- 
ened invasion, it an ambitious noble raised the standard of 
re\olt, she could have recourse only to the train-bands of her 
capital and the array of her counties, to the citizens and j^eo- 
1 lie 11 of England, commanded by the merchants and esquires 
of Engljuul 

Thus, i\lien iiitelligenoe arrived of the vast preparations 
ivhich Philip was making for the subjugation of the lealm, 
the fust person io whom the government thought of applying 
for assistance was the Loid Mai or of London They sent to 
ask him what force the city would engage to furnish for the 
delence of the kingdom against the Spaniards The Mayor 
and Common Council, in return, desired to know what force 
the Queen’s Higlmess wished them to furnish The answer 
"^vas, fifteen ships and five thousand men The Londoners 
deliberated on the matter, and, two days after, “ humbly in- 
treated the council, m sign of their perfect love and loyalty to 
pniice and country, to accept ten thousand men, and thirty 
ships amply furnished ” 

People who could give such signs as these of their loyalty 
were by no means to be misgoverned with impuni^ The 
English in tlie sixteenth century were, beyond all doubt, a 
free people They had not, indeed, the outward show of free- 
dom , but they had the reality They had not as good a 
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oomstitutioii as we have ; but they had that without which 
the best constitution is as useless as the king’s proolamatioii 
against vice aud immorality, that which, without any consti- 
tution, keeps rulers in awe, force, and the spirit t6 use it. 
Parliaments, it is true, were rarely held, and were not vei y 
respectfully treated. The gieat chartei was often violated 
But the people had a security against gross and systematic 
niisgoveiiiLaent, far stronger than all the parchment that was 
ei er marked with the sign manual, and than all tlie wax that 
was ever j)re8sed by the great seal 

It IS a common on or in politics to confound means wiili 
ends (Nmstitutioiis, charteis, petitions of right, declarations 
of light, rc'])reseniatiYe assemblies, electoral colleg(‘s, are not 
good goieiiiiiicnt , noi do they, when most olaboiutely 
constructed, nev essanly })roduLe good govcniment Law- 
exisl in vain tor those who have not the courage and the 
means to defend them Elect ois meet in vain A\hero want 
makes them llie slav(*s ol tlie landlord, or wheie superstition 
makes them the sknes of the priest Iteinesentativc assem- 
blies sit in vain unlt'ss tln^y ha^e at their command, m the 
last 1 (‘sort, the ])h^'^lcal power winch n " es&ary to make 
their delibei ations tree, and their votes ctiectual ^ 

The lush aie better lepiesented in Parlianient than the 
Scotch, who indeed are not represented at all ^ But are the 
lush better governed th.m the Scotch? Surely nut This 
ciicumstance has of late been used as an argument against 
refcnmi It pioves nothing against leform It prewes only 
this, that laws have' no magical, no snpcniaturul virtue , 
that laws do not act like Aladdin’s lamp or Prince Ahmed^s 
i\[)ple, that piiestcratt, that ignorance, that the rage of con- 
tending tactions, may make good inbtitutions useless , that 
intelligence, sobiiety, industry, moral freedom, firm union, 
may supply in a gTc'at measure the defects of the worst repre 
sentativo system A people wliose education and habits are 
such, that, in every quarter of the world, they rise above 
the mass of those with whom they mix, as surely as oil 
rises to the top of water, a people of such temper and self- 
government that the wildest popiular excesses recorded m their 
history partake of the gravity of judicial proceedings, and of 
the solemnity of religious rites, a people whose national pride 
and mutual attachment have passed mto a proverb, a people 
whose high and fierce spirit, so forcibly described in tiie 
haughty motto which encircles their thistle, preserved their 

* It muHt be remembered tb.at tlua waa written before the passing of the Bcfonn^i/lct 
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independsiioe, during' a etruggle of centimes, from the en- 
croachmenta of wealthier and more powerful neighbours, such 
a people cannot be long oppressed Any government, how- 
ever coilstituted, must respect their wishes and tremble at 
thciT discontents It is indeed most desirable that such a 
people should exercise a direct influence on the conduct of 
affairs, and should make their wishes known through consti- 
tutional organs But some influence, direct or indirect, they 
will assuredly possess Some organ, constitutional or un- 
constitutional, they will assuredly find They will be better 
governed under a good constitution than under a bad consti- 
tution But they will be better governed under the worst 
constitution than some other nations under the best In any 
geueml classification of constitutions, the constitution of 
Scotland must be reckoned as one of the worst, perhaps as 
the worst m Christian Europe Yet the Scotch are not ill 
governed And the reason is simply that they will not bear 
to be ill governed 

In some of the Oriental monarchies, in Afghanistan for 
example, though there exists nothing which an European 
j)ublic*ist would call a Constitution, the sovereign generally 
governs in p onforniity with certain rules estabbshed for the 
public benefit , and the sanction of those rules is, that every 
Algluui approves them, and that every Afghan is a soldier 

The monarchy of England in the sixteenth century was a 
monarch} of this kind It is called an absolute monarchy, 
because little lespect was paid by the Tudors to those insti- 
tutions which we liave been accustomed to consider as the sole 
checks on the jiower of the sovereign A modern Englishman 
( an hardly understand how the people can have had any real 
security for good government under kings who levied benevo- 
lences, and chid the House of Commons as they would have 
chid a pack of dogs People do not sufficiently consider that, 
lliongh the legal checks were feeble, the natural checks were 
strong There was one great and effectual limitation on the 
ro}aI authority, the knowledge that, if the patience of the 
iviifiou were severely tried, the nation would put forth its 
strength, and that its strength would be found irresistible 
If a large body of Englishmen became thoroughly discontented, 
instead of presenting re<luiaitions, holding large meetings 
passing resolutions, signing petitions, formmg associations 
atd unions, they rose up ; they took their halberds and their 
bows , and, if liie sovereign was not sufficiently popular to 
find among his subjects other halberds and other bows to 
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oppose to the rebels, nothing remained for him but a repeti- 
tion of the horrible scenes of Berkeley and Pomfiet. He had 
no regular army which could, by its superior arms and its 
superior skill, overawe or vanquish the stuidy Confinons of 
his realm, aboundmg m the native hardihood of Enghshmen, 
and trained in the simple disciphne of the militia. 

It has been said that the Tudors were as absolute as the 
Caesars Never was parallel so imfortmiate The govern- 
ment of the Tudors was the direct opposite to the government 
of Augustus and his successors. The Caesars ruled despoti- 
cally, by means of a great standmg army, under the decent 
forms of a republican constitution. They called themselves 
citizens They mixed unceremoniously with oliier citizens 
111 theory they weie only the elective magistrates of a free 
oommomvealth. Instead of arrogating to themselves despotic 
power, they acknowledged allegiance to the senate They 
w^re merely the heutenants of that venerable body They 
mixed in debate They even appeared as advocates before 
the courts of law Yet they could safely indulge in the 
wildest freaks of cruelty and rapacity, while their legions 
remained faithful Our Tudors, on the oilier hand, under 
the titles and forms of monarchical supremacy,, were essen- 
tially popular magistrates They had no means of protecting 
themselves against the public hatred , and they were there- 
fore compelled to court the public favour To enjoy all the 
state and all the personal indulgences of absolute power, to 
be adored with Oriental prostrations, to dispose at wiU of the 
liberty and even of the hfe of mmisters’ and courtiers, this the 
nation granted to the Tudors. But the condition on whicli 
they were suffered to be the tyrants of Whitehall was that 
they should be the mild and paternal sovereigns of England 
They were under the same restraints with regard to their 
people under which a military despot is placed with regard to 
his army They would have found it as dangerons to grind 
their subjects with cruel taxation as Nero would have found 
it to leave his praetorians unpaid. Those who immediately 
surrounded the royal person, and engaged m the hazardous 
game of ambition, were exposed to the most fearful dangers 
Buckingham, Cromwell, Surrey, Seymour of Sudely, Somei set, 
Northumberland, Suffolk, Norfolk, Essex, perished on the scaf- 
fold. But m general, the country gentleman hunted and the 
merchant traded in peace Even Henry, as cruel as Domitiftn, 
but far more pohtic, contrived, while reekmg with the blood 
of the Lamiee, to be a favourite with the cobblers. 
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The Tudors coxuinitted Tery tyrannical acts But in their 
ordinary dealings with the people they were not, and conld 
not safely he, tyrants Some excesses were easily pardoned 
T'or the^ nation was proud of the high and fiery blood of its 
magnificent princes, and saw, m many pioceedings which a 
lawyer would e\eii then have condemned, the oiitbrea*k of the 
sariK' noble spirit ivliich so manfully hurled foul scorn at 
Parma and «it Mpjiii But to this endurance there was a 
limit It the government ventured to adopt measures which 
tiie yieople reallv felt to he oppressive, it was soon compelled 
to chaiiu-e its course When Henry the Eighth attempted to 
rjJse j fi^roed loan of unufeual amcmnt by proceedings of un- 
usual iigour, the opposition which he encountered was such 
as a[)palled (‘ven las btubboin and iinpeiious sjurit The 
jjf'opie, we aic told, said that, if they were treated thus, “ then 
M cie it worse than the taxes of France , and England slioidd 
be bfuul, and not free The county of Suffolk rose m anus 
The King ]>iudontly yielded to an opposition which, if he had 
peihist(‘d, would, ui all probability, have taken the fonii of a 
general ro bid] ion Towai ds the close of the reign of Ehzabeth, 
the people felt themselves aggrieved by tlie monopolies The 
Queen, jmuul and courageous as she was, shrank fioin a con- 
test with tfie nation, and with adiniiable sagacity, conceded 
all that her subiects had demanded, while it was yet in her 
power to concede with dignity and giace 

Jt cannot be imagined tlut a ]>eople who had in then own 
hands the means of ( heckirig their j>ri]ices would suffer any 
pnuee to impose iipon'them a religion generally detested It 
is a))siiid to suppose that, if the nation had been decidedly 
attached to tlie Piotestant faith, Mary could have re-estab- 
lished the Papal supremacy. It is equally absui'd to suppose 
that, if the mition had been zealous for the ancient religion, 
Elizabeth could have restored the Protestaut Church The 
tiutli IS, that the people were not disposed to engage m a 
struggle eithei for the iiew" or for the old doctrines Abun- 
dtUi(‘e of spnit was shown when it seemed likely that Mary 
ivoLild rt'sume her father's grants of chui'ch property, or that 
she would siuuifice tlie interests of England to the husband 
whom she regardeil with unmerited tenderness That queen 
foiuid that it would be madness to attempt the restoration of 
the abbey lands. She found that her subjects would never 
suffer her to make her hereditary kmgdom a fief of Castile. 
On these points she encountered a steady resistance, and was 
compelled to give way. If she was able to establish the 
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CathoUc worship and to persecute those who would not oon- 
form to it, it was evidentiy because the people cared tar less 
for Jhe Protestant religion than for the rights of property and 
for the independence of the English crown In plaui words, 
tliey did not think the difference between the hostile sects 
worth a struggle. There was undoubtedly a zealous Protes- 
tant party fvnd a zealous Catholic jiarty But both these 
parties were, we believe, very small We- doubt, whether both 
togethei made up, at the time of Mary’s death, the twentieth 
part of the nation The remaining nmeteen twentieths halted 
between the two opinions, and were not disposed to risk a 
revolution lu the goverament, for the purpose of giving to 
either of the extreme factions an advantage over the other 
We possess no data whicli will enable us to compare with 
exactness tlic force of the two B(‘cts Mr Butlei assc^rts that, 
even at the accession of James the Fast, a majority of the 
population of EngLuid were Catholics This is pure asser- 
tion , and IS not only luisuppoi'tecl by CMudenee, but, we think, 
completely disproved by the stiongest evidenc o Dr Lingard 
IS of opinion that the Catholics were one half of the nation in 
tlie middle of the leign of Elizabeth itushtoii says that, 
when Elizabetli came to the fhroiie, the Cathoh«s wore two 
thirds of the nation, and the Protestants only one third 
The most judicious and imi^artial of English historians, Mr 
Hallain, is, on the contiar}% of opinion, that two thirds wore 
Protestants, and only one third Catliolics To us, we must 
confess, it seems inci edible that, if the Protestants were leally 
two to one, they should have borne the government of Mary, 
or that, if the Catholics were really two to one, they should 
have borne the government of Elizabeth We are at a loss 
to conceive how a soveieign who has no standing army, and 
whose power i ests solely on the loyalty of his subjects, can 
contmue for years to persecute a rehgion to which the majority 
of hiB subjects are sincerely attached In fact, the Protes- 
tants did rise up against one sister, and the Cathohes against 
the other Those risings clearly showed how small and feeble 
both the parties were. Both in the one case and m the other 
the nation ranged itself on the side of the government, and 
the insurgents were speedily put down and punished The 
Kentish gentlemen who took up arms for the reformed doc- 
trmes agamst Msiry, and tlie great Northern Earls who dis- 
played the banner of the Five Wounds agamst Elizabeth, 
were ahke considered by the great body of their countrymen 
as wicked disturbers of the pubhc peace. 
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The account which Cardinal Bentivoglio gave of the state 
of religion in England well deserves consideration. The 
zealous gpathohcB he reckoned at one thirtieth part of* the 
nation The people who would without the least scruple 
become Cathohcs, if the Catholic religion were established, 
he estimated at four hffchs of the nation We believe this 
account to have been very near the truth We beheve that 
the people, whose minds were made up on either side, who 
were inclined to make any sacrifice or run any risk for either 
religion, wore very few Each side had a few enterprising 
champions, and a few stout-hearted martyrs , but the nation, 
undetermined in its opinions and feelings, resigned itself 
imj)licitly to the guidance of the government, and lent to the 
sovereign lor the time being an equally ready aid agamst 
either of the extreme parties 

We are very far from sa}T.ng that the English of that 
g(m oration were irreligious They held firmly those doctrines 
wliuh are common to the Catholic and to the Protestant 
tlioolog}" But they had no fixed opinion as to the matters 
in dispute between the churches, They were in a situation 
rosomblmg that ot those Borderers whom Sir Walter Scott 
has described with so much spirit, 

“ Who sought the beeves that made their broth 
III England and in Scotland both ” 

And who 

“ Nine times outlawed bad been 
By England’s king and Scotland’s queen ” 

Tliey were sometimes Protestants, sometimes Catholics, some- 
times half Pi oteetAiits half Catholics 

The Enghsh had not, for ages, been bigoted Papists In 
the fourteenth century, tlie first and perhaps the greatest of 
the reformers, John Wickliffe, had stirred the public mind to 
its inmost depths During the same century, a scandalous 
schism in the Catholic Church had diminished, in many parts 
of Europe, the reverence in which the Itouian pontiffs were 
held It IB clear tliat, a hundred years before the tune of 
Luther, a great party in this kingdom was eager for a change 
at least as extensive as that which was subsequently effected 
by Henry the Eighth The House of Commons, m the reign 
of Henry the Fourth, proposed a confiscation of ecclesiastical 
pioperty, more sweepmg and violent even than that which 
took place under the administration of Thomas Cromwell ; 
and, though defeated in this attempt, they succeeded in de- 
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priring tiie clerical order of some of its most oppressive pri- 
vileges The splendid conqnests of Henry the Fifth turned the 
attention of the nation from domestic reform The Council 
of Constance removed some of the grossest of those scandals 
which had deprived the Church of the public respect The 
authority of that venerable synod propped up the Binkuig 
authority of the Popedom. A consideiable reaction took 
place It cannot, however, be doubted, that there was si ill 
some concealed Lollardism m England ; or that many who 
did not absolutely dissent from any doctrine held by the 
Church of Rome were jealous of the wealth and power enjoyed 
by her ministers At the very beginning of the leign of Heniy 
the Eighth, a struggle took place between the clergy and tho 
courts of law, in which tlie courts of law remained victorious. 
One of the bishops, on that occasion, declared that the com- 
mon people eniertamed the strongest prejudices against his 
order, and that a clergyman had no chance of fair play before 
a lay tribunal Tlio London juries, he said, entertained such 
a spite to the Church that, if Abel w^ere a priest, they would 
■find him guilty of the murder of Cain This was said a few 
months before the time when Martin Luther )»egan to preach 
at Wittcnburg against indulgences • 

As the Reformation did not find the English bigoted Pa- 
pists, so neither was it conducted m such a manner as -to 
make them zealous Protestants It was not under the direc- 
tion of men like that fiery Saxon who swoie that he would go 
to Worms, though he had to face as many devils as there were 
tiles on the houses, oi like that brave Switzer who was s'fcruck 
down while praying in front of the ranks of Zurich Ko 
preacher of religion had the same power here which Calvin 
had at Geneva and Knox m Scotland. The government put 
itself early at the head of the movement, and thus acquired 
power to regu'^ate, and occasionally to arrest, the movement 
To many persons it appears extraordinary that Henry the 
Eigh'th should have been able to maintain himself so long in 
an intermediate position between the Catholic and Protestant 
parties Most extraordinary it would indeed be, if we were 
to suppose that the nation, consisted of none but decided 
Catholics and decided Protestants The fact is that the great 
mass of the people was neither Catholic nor Protestant, but 
was, like its sovereign, midway between the two sects Henry 
m that very part of his conduct which has been represenied 
as most capricious and inconsistent, was probably following a 
policy far more pleasing to the majority of his subjects than 
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a policy like iiiat of Edward, or a policy like that of Mary, 
would have been. Down even to the very cloee of the reign of 
Elizabeth, the people were in a state somewhat resembling 
that in Vhich, afi Machiavelli says, the inhabitants of the Ro- 
man empire were, during the transition from heathenism to 
Christianity , “ sendo la maggior parte di loro mcerti a quale 
Dio dovessero ncorrere ” They were generally, we think, 
favourable to the royal supremacy They disliked the pohcy 
of ihe Court of Koine. Their spirit rose against the 
tcrfereuce of a foreign priest with their national concerns. 
The bull which pronounced sentence of deposition against 
Elizabeth, the plots which were formed agauist her life, the 
usmj)u( ion of her titles by the Queen of Scotland, the hostility 
of PJiilip, excited tlieir strongest indignation The cruelties 
of Bomier were reineinbered with disgust Some parts of the 
now system, the use of the English language, for example, lu 
public worship, and the communion in both kinds, were un- 
doubtedly popiilai On the other hand, the early lessons of 
the muse and the priest weie not foi gotten The ancient 
ctueinoiues w ere long remembered with affectionate reverence, 
A huge portion ot the ancient theology lingered to the last in 
tlu' minds vliich hud been imbued with it m childhood 

Till* best proof that the leligion of the people was of this 
luiM^d kind IS furnished by the Drama of that age No man 
would hi mg unpopuljr opinions prominently forward in a 
jilay lui ended lor representation And we may safely con- 
clude, that feelings and opmions which pen’^ade the whole 
JVamjitic Literature of a generation, are feelings and opinions 
t)l which the men of that generation generally partook 
The gioatest and most popular dramatists of the Eliza- 
bethan age tieat religious subjects m a very remarkable man- 
1101 They speak respectfully of the fundamental doctrmes of 
Cliristiaiiity But they speak neither hke Cathohes nor like 
Protestants, but like persons who are wavering between the 
two sysLcms, or who have mode a system for themselves out 
of purls selected from both They seem to hold some of the 
KouuhIl Titea and doctrines iii high respect They treat the 
vow of celibacy, for exani]de, so tempting, and, in later times, 
80 coinmoii a subject for ribaldry^, with mysterious reverence. 
Almost every member of a religious order whom they intro- 
duce IS a holy and venerable man. We remember m their 
pkya nothing resembling the coarse ridicule with which the 
('‘atholiG religion and its inHusters were assailed, two genera- 
tions later, by dramatists who wished to please the multitude* 
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We remember no Friar Dommic, no Father Foi^rd, among 
the characters drawn by those great poets. The scene ajfc the 
close of the Knight of Malta might have been written by a 
fervent Catholic. Massinger shows a great fondnesi for ec- 
clesiastics of the Eomish Church, and has even gone so far as 
to bring a virtuous and interesting Jesuit on the stage Ford, 
in that fine play which it is pamful to read and scarcely 
decent to name, assigns a highly creditable part to the Friar 
The partiality of Shakepeare for Friars is well known. In 
Hamlet, the Ghost complauis tliat he died without extreme 
unction, and, in defiance of the article which condemns the 
doctrine of purgatoiy, declares that he is 

“ Confmecl to f.ist in firc^, 

Till the foul crinu‘>,, douc in hiB days of nature, 

Aic bill lit and pu i pi-cd away ” 

These lines, we suspect, would have laised a tremendous 
stonn in the theatre at any time during the leign of Charles 
the Second They were cJearl}" not written by a zealous Pro- 
testant, or for zealous Piotestaiits Yet the author of King 
John and Henry the Eighth was surely no friend to papal 
supremacy. • 

Theie is we think, only one solution of the pliEenomeua 
winch we find in the history and in the drama of that age. 
The relioion of the English was a mixed religion, like that 
of the Samaritan settlers, described m the second book of 
Kings, who “ feared the Lord, and served their graven 
images like that of the Judaizmg Christians who blended 
the ceremonies and doctrines of the synagogue with those of 
the church , like that of the Mexican Indians who, during 
many generations after the subjugation of their race, con- 
tinued to unite with the rites learned from tlicir conquerors 
the worship of the grotesque idols whicli had been adored by 
Montezuma and Guatemozm 

These feelings were not confined to the populace Eliza- 
beth herself was by no means exempt from them. A 
crucifix, with wax-liglils buiniiig round it, stood m her 
private chapel She always spoke with disgust and anger 
of the marriage of priests I was in horror,” says Arch- 
bishop Parker, “ to hear such words to come from her mild 
nature and Christian learned conscience, as she spake con- 
cerning God’s holy ordinance and institution of matrimony ” 
Burleigh prevailed on her to connive at the mamages of 
churchmen But she would only connive , and the chil(^ji 
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BpruRg from BUcli mamagos woro lUegitiiiiato till tho acccs- 
siun 4 >f James the First 

That which la, as wc have said^ the great stam on the 
charactSr of Burleigh is also the great stain on the character 
of Elizabeth Being herself an Adiaphonst, having no 
scruple about confomiing to the Bomish Church when con- 
foruiitj was necessary to her own safety, retainmg to the 
List moment of hei life a fondness for much of the doctrine 
and much of the ceremonnil of that church, she yet sub- 
fcM'lcd that church to a i^ersecution even more odious than 
111** persecution with which her sister had liarassed the 
Pivitestauts We say more odious For Mary had at least 
llie])li‘a of fanaticism She did nothing for her religion which 
hljc was not prepared to suffer for it She had held it fiinily 
nii(l<*r pejseeufion She fully believed it to be essential to 
salvation If she burned the bodies of her subjects, it was 
111 ordi^r to lescue their souls Elizabeth had no such pre- 
fect 111 opinion, she was little more than half a Protestant 
Slu‘ Jiad piofessod, when it suited her, to be wholly a Catho- 
lic TiicH^ is an excuse, a wretched excuse, for the massacres 
of Pjoduiont and the Aufus-do-fe of Spam But what can be 
Hiud lu doteiicc of a ruler w^ho is at once mdifterent and 
lilt olci nut ¥• 

It the great Queen, whose memory is still held in just 
vei]<Tation by Englishmen, had possessed sufficient virtue 
arul sufficient eriLirgement of mind to adopt those principles 
vvliuh More, wiser in siieculation than m action, had avow^ed 
in the pieceding generation, and by which the excellent 
1 / Hospital regulated his conduct m her own time, how dif- 
Icieiit would be the colour of the whole history of the last 
two hundred and fifty years * She had the happiest oppor- 
tnriity ever v^oiichsafed to any sovereign of establishmg 
peifc^ct fieedom of conscience throngliout her dommions, 
witlumt danger t<.) her government, without scandal to any 
la rge pai-ty among her subjects The nation, as it was clearly 
7 (^ad\ to piofesa either religion, would, beyond all doubt, 
luiio btHui ready to tolerate both Pnliappily for her own 
gbir} and for tlie public peace, she adoxvted a policy from the 
efte(‘ts of winch the empire is still suffering The yoke of 
the Establibhed Church was iiressed down on the people till 
they would bear it no longer. Then a reaction came An - 
oKier reaction followed. To the tyranny of the establishment 
succeeded the tumultuous conflict of sects, infuimted by 
manifold wrongs, and drunk with unwonted freedom To 
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the conflict of sects succeeded again the cruel domination of 
one persecuting church. At length oppression put off its 
most horrible form, and took a milder aspect Tlje penal 
laws wluch had been framed for the protection of the estab- 
lished church were abolished But exclusions and disabiJi- 
ties still remained. These exclusions and disabilities, ah<‘r 
having geneiated the most fearful discontents, after having 
rendered all government in one part of the kingdom imiJus- 
sible, after having brought tbe state to the very brink of 
rum, have, in our times, been removed, but, though removed, 
have left behind them a rankling which may last for man}" 
yeais It is melancholy to tliink with what ease Elizabeth 
might have united all conflicting sects under the sheltei of 
the same impartial laws and the same paternal throne, and 
thus have placed the nation in the same situation, as fai as 
the rights of conscience are concerned, in whuh we at List 
stand, .ifter all the hoart-burnings, the persi^cutious, the con- 
sjnracios, the seditions, the r^‘ volutions, the judicial murders, 
the civil wars, of ten geneiatioiis 

This IS the dark side of hei chara^^for Yet she surely was 
a great woman Of all the sovereigns who exercised a i>ower 
which was seemingly absolute, but which in fact (lepi*ndc“(l 
for support on the love and conhdonoe of their subjects, slie 
was by far the most illustrious It has often been alL'ged aa 
an excuse for the inisgovernment of her successois that they 
only followed her example, that jnecedeiits might be found 
in the transactions of her reign for persecuting the Puritans, 
for levying money without the sanction of the House of 
Commons, for confining men without bringing them to tiial, 
foi interfering with tbe liberty of parliamentary dc*bate All 
this may be true. But it is no good plea fc>r her succcMsors , 
and for .tins plain reason, that they weici her saccossois 
8he governed one genciation, they governed anothc^r , and 
between the two general ions there was almost as little in 
common as between the iieoplc of two different countries It 
was not by looking at the particular measures which Eliza- 
beth had adojited, but by looking at the great general prin- 
ciples of her government, that those who followed her were 
likely to learn the art of managing untractable subiccts If, 
instead of searching the recoids of her reign foi precedents 
which might seem to vindicate the mutilation of Prynne and 
the imprisonment of Ehot, the Stuarts had attempted to dis- 
cover the fundamental rules which guided her conduct in all 
her dealings with her jieople, they would have perceived that 
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their policy was then most iinJilre to hers, when to a super- 
hcial observer it would have seemed most to resemble hers* 
rirm, haughty, sometimes unjust and cruel, m her proceed- 
ings towards individuals or towards small parties, she avoided 
with care, or rotractc‘d with speed, every measure which 
soemed likely to alienate the great mass of the people She 
gamed more honoui and more love by the manner ui which 
she lepaired her enors than she would have gained by never 
committing errors If such a man as Charles the First had 
been lu her place when the whole nation was ciying out 
.igaiust llio monopolies, he would have refused all redress. 
Ho wouJd have dissolved the Parliament, and imprisoned the 
most jM>2>i]lnr members He would have called another Pai- 
li anient He would have given some vague and delusive 
1)1 onuses of relief in return for subsidies When entreated 
to i 111 til his promises, he would have again dissolved the 
Pnihament, and again imprisoned his leaxlmg opponents 
The eoniitiy would have become more agitated than before 
Tile next House of Coiiimoiis would have been more iinin an- 
il gejble than that which pic ceded it The tyrant would 
have agreed to all that the luitioii demanded He would have 
solemnly mtitied an act abolishing nioiiox>olies for ever He 
would Inive received a large supidy m return for this concos- 
81011 , and within halt a year new patents, more ox^pressive 
than tlu^se which bad been cancelled, would have been issued 
by Hcoies Such was the ijolicy which brought the hen of a 
long line of kings, in eaily j oath the darling of his cuuutrj-- 
iiien, to a juisoii and a scatlold 

Fli/abeth, before the House of Commons could address 
luu, took out of then mouths the words which they were 
about to uttei in the name of the nation Her x:)romises wx'iit 
b<‘Nond thou dcvSiros Her x^erfurmance followed ejpse upcui 
bei promise She did not treat the nation as an ad^eise 
paitv, us a party which had an intoiest oj^x^osod to hers, as a 
l>aity to which she was to giant as few advantages as possible, 
uinl lioin which she was to extort as much money as possible 
II oi benefits were given, not sold , and, when once given, 
thej weie nevci withdrawn She gave them too with a 
franknoss, an effusion of heart, a princely dignity, a motherly 
tenderness, winch enhanced their value They were received 
by the sturdy country gentlemen w^ho had come up to We&t- 
ininster full of resentment, with tears of joy, and shouts of 
“ God save the Queen ” Charles the First gave up half the 
Xvvwigatives of lus crown to the Commons , and the Gom- 
mona sent him ni ndiiin the Gnind Remongtranee 
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We had intended to say something concemmg that iJlus- 
trious group of wluch Elizabeth is the central hgiuo, that 
group which the last of the bards saw in vision from the top 
of Snowdon, encircling the Yirgm Queen, 

“ Many a baion bold, 

And gorgeous dames, and statesmen old 
In bearded majesty ” 

We had mtended to say something concerning the dexterous 
Walsmgham, the impetuous Oxford, the graceful SackvilJe, 
the all-acconiplished Sidney, conceining Essex, the oma- 
ment of the court and of the eamj), the model of chivalry, 
the munificent patron of gcuiius, whom great viitues, great 
courage, great talents, the favoui of his sovereign, the love of 
his countrymen, all that seemed to insui'e a ha])py and glo- 
rious life, led to an early and an igiionunious dcMth , concern- 
ing Haleigh, the soldier, the sailor, tlio sthoLir, tlie cijurticr, 
the orator, the poet, the historian, tlic i)bilosopljer, wlioin 
pictuie to ourselves, sometime'^ rc\i(‘\ving llic Queen’s guard, 
sometimes giving chase to a Spanish galleon, then answering 
the chiefs of the country pai ty- ui Iho House of Coniinona, 
then again murmuring one of his sweet love-son^s too iu\iv 
the ears of her Highness's maids of honour, and soon alter 
poring over the Talmud, or collating Polybius with Livy We 
had intended also to say something concerning the literature of 
that splendid period, and especiall}^ com enimg those tw o m- 
comx>arablo men, the Prince of Poets and the Piineo of Pnilo- 
sopheis, who have made the Eliz.Lbethari age a more glcjriuus 
and important era in the history of the human mind than the 
age of Peiiclea, of Augustus, oi of Leo But subjec is so vjist 
lequire a space far laiger than we can at jirefecnt aflord We 
therefore stop here, fearing that, if wc j)roceed, our artic*le 
may swell to a bulk exceeding that of all other reviews, as 
much as Dr. Hares ’s book exceeds the bulk of all uth(3r 
histones. 
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MIKABEAU (July, 1832.) 

Si inn, sui M n Khnifi^ ii ^ui lob (Icio r)C}niGte^ A'^semUees Luji'*- 
i„hn^ JVi EmNNFi DhMONT, (U‘ GcTievo ouvra^ro posthiinie 
piili'u' ]i.n i^t J h Duval, ]\loml)tc flu Condcil Repioscntatif du 
( '.Mi/oii (III Gciu*vo 8\'o Pans 18 j2 

This ii very amnsmpf and a very instructive book but, 
(‘Veil if it were less ainusin^^ and less iiistnictive, it would 
still be Intel e stilly- as a lelic of a wise and virtuous man 
M Duiuout was one of lliose j^ersons, the care of whose 
lame lubmi^vS in an esiiecial manner to mankind Eor he was 
oiu‘ of Ihosi' ])ersoiis wlio have, loi the sake of mankind, 
ne;;U'(tiMl ihi' e.iic of their o^vn fame In hia walk through 
hlo ilu‘ie‘\vas no obtnisiveiiess, no ]aishin^, no elbowing, 
IK Hie ol the little arts which ])ini^ foiward little men With 
iiuht to the head of the hoard, he took the lowest 
loom, and wt^l d(‘ser\ed to be ^r(‘oted wnth — Friend, ^o up 
liinluu ^J']ioiie:h no man was moie capable ot achievnijr foi 
lmns(‘ll a sejiarate iind independent Kmown, he attached 
linusf‘]t to otheis, he laboured to raise then fame, he was 
(oiitcHit to leoene as Ins shaie of the reward the mere over- 
flow iiiiif'^ which lodounded lioin the full measure of their 
LiloM Not that he wms ot a seivile and idolatrous habit of 
mind — not that he was one of the tribe of Boswells, — tliOLse 
lit(Taiy Giheoiiites, horn to he heweis of wood and drawers 
ot wat(U to the higher intellectual castes Possessed of 
talents and nciiuiiements which made him great, he wished 
(»uh to be useful In the jirimc of manhood, at the very 
time cd‘ life at which ambitious men aie most ambitious, he 
was not solicitous to proclaim that he furnished information, 
iLigunit'uts, and eloquence to Mirabeau In his later yeais 
lh‘ was jKrfei tlv wrUing that his renown should merg-e m 
tluit of Mr Bentham 

Tlie seivices which M Dumont has rendered to society can 
he fully appreciated only by those who ha\e studied Mr. 
Bcntham’s works, both in their rude and in their finished 
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btate. The difference both for show and foi use ih as 
as the difference between a lump of g^olden ore and a loubMu 
of sovereip^is fresh from the mint Of Mr Beiitl^aiu wo 
would at a]l times speak ivith the loverence which is due to 
a ^reat oiiginal thinker, and to a siiieere and aulent liieiid 
of the human race If a few weaknesses were iniii‘dod with 
Ins eminent virtues, — if a few enors insinuated tliemsehes 
amoiirr the many valuable truths which he taught, — this is 
assuredly no time for noticing those weaknesses or thos(‘ 
errois in an unkind oi saicastic spiiit A gvQiit man has 
gone from among us, full of years, of good works, and of 
deserved lioiiouis Li some of the liigJiest dei)aitnieiif.s in 
whicli tlie human intellect can exeit itself lie licUs not left 
hiB equal oi liis second behind Jiun. From lus coiifem- 
poiajies he lias had, aceoiding to the usual lol, iiioie oi l(‘ss 
than justice He has had blind liaiituers and blind dcdiacdors 
— flattoiers who could see iiotluug but peite^dion in his style, 
deti actoi s who could see nolhiiig Imt iiousinise in his imittm* 
He mil now have judgc‘S Posteid} mil i)roiioum e its caJiii 
and im2')ditial decisnai and that de sion will, w'(‘ tirnily be- 
lieve, place ni the same rank with Galileo, and ^vith Locke, 
the mail who found ]uiispiudoiiee a yiblt^nish aiTd leii i1 a 
science FTevei was tlioie a liteiaiy ])aitnersliip so loi innate 
as that of Mi Eeutham and IM Dumont. T1l(‘ law mateiial 
wdiicli Ml Eeniliain fuiiiished was most pieoious , but it w.i.s 
uiiniaiketable He was, assuiedly, at oiicc' a great logician 
and a gueat ihetoiician Eut the oilect of Ins logne w,is in- 
jured by a vicious arrangennuit, and the effect of his ihetoiic 
bj^ a visions style. Ills mind was vignious, comprehensive, 
subtle, toilile of arguments, fertile of illustiatioiis Eut h^ 
spoke 111 an unknown tongue, and, that tlie congrcgMtion 
might be edified, it was necossaiy that some hrothei liavjng 
the gift of interjiretation should expound tlie invaluable 
jaigon, Ins oracles were of high impoi’t, but they w^eic 
tiaced on lea\es and flung loose to the wund Ho negligent 
was he of the arts of selection, distiibution, and compicssion, 
that to persons who formed then pidginent of Liin lioiii his 
wnnks in their undigested state he S(‘emed to be the least 
systematic of all ^diilosophers The ti uth is, that his ojimnms 
formed a system, which, whether sound or unsound, is nioie 
exact, more entire, and more consistent witli itself than an^ 
other Yet to superficial readers of his works in their 
original form, and indeed to all readers of those works who 
did not brmg great indubtry and great axiitencbS to tki' 
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study, he seemed to he a""nian of a quick and ingenious but 
ill-regulated mind, — who saw truth only by glimpses, — who 
threw (jut many striking hints, but who had never thought of 
combining his doctrines in one harmonious whole, 

M Dumont was admirably qualified to supply what was 
wanting in Mr Bcmthairi In the qualities in which the 
rroncli writers surpass those of all other nations, — neatness, 
clearness, precision, condensation, — he surpassed all Prencli 
wniteis If M. Dumont had never been bom, Mr Bentham 
wonki still have been a very great man. But he would have 
been gieat to himself alone The fertility of his mind would 
have resembled the fertility of those vast American wilder- 
nesses in which blossoms and decays a rich but unjirofitablo 
\ogetation, “wherewith the reaper filleth not his hand, 
neitlier he that bindeth up the sheaves his bosom ” It 
>vonld have been with his discoveries as it has been with the 
“ (Vntnry of Inventions ” His speculations on laws would 
ha\e been of no nioio 2 U‘Tctiea] use than Lord Worcester's 
Hpccidations on stoam-engin(‘s Some generations hence, 
jierhaps, when legisLifion had found its Watt, an antiquarian 
nil gilt have jmblished to the world the curious fact, that, in 
iho leigu (tf Geoige the Third, there had been a man called 
li(‘ntbnm, who had given hints of many discoveiies made 
snu'c his tim(», and wlio had real!} , for his age, taken a most 
philosojdin al vit‘w of the luinciples of lurispiudence 

Many ixTsons have ntfeTn 2 )i(*d to interpret between this 
pou ei fill mind and the pul )he But, in our ojunion, M Dumont 
alone has succeeded It is lemarkable that, m foreign coun- 
tiies, u here Mr Beutham’s works are known solely through 
the ineduiru of fhe French veision, his merit is almost uni- 
sally acknowledged Even those who are most decidedly 
O 2 >])()sod to his political opinions — the very chiefs of the Holy 
A 111 Line e — have public]) testified their respect for him Li 
KngLuid, on flie contiai), many persons who certainly eutei - 
tamed no prejudice against him on pohtical grounds were 
long in the habit of mentioning him contemptuously Indeed, 
what was said ot Bacon’s Philosophy may be said of Bentham’s, 
It was in little lepuLe among us, till judgments in its favour 
came from beyond sea, and convinced us, to our shame, that 
we had been .ibu‘=^ing and lauglimg at one of the greatest 
men of the age 

M Dumont might easily have found employments more 
gratifjnng to personal viuiity than that of arrangmg works 
not his own But he could have found no employment more 
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useful or more truly honourable. .>-^The book befoie us, hastily 
written as it is, contains abundant proof, if proof were needed, 
that he did not become an editor because he wanted the talents 
which would have inade him eminent as a writer * 

Persons who hold deniocraticdl opinions, and who have 
been accustomed to consider M Dumont as one of their party, 
have been surprised and moi tilled to loam that he speaks 
with very httle respect of the French devolution and of its 
autliois Some zealous Tones have naturally expressed great 
Batihfa<d]oii at fmdmg their doctrines, in some respects, con- 
hnned by the testimony of an unwuUing witness The date 
of the work, we thmk, explains cverytliuig If it had been 
wntbui ten years earliei, or twenty yeais later, it would have 
been very diilereiit from what it is It was written, neither 
during the first excitement of the revolution, nor nt that later 
period wlion the pidctical good produced by the devolution 
had become luauilest to the most piejncliced observers, but 
in those w'retched times wdieu the cntliuRiaBm had abated, 
and ihe solid ad^antaoes wore not yet fully seen It was 
wiittrn lu the yeai 1 791.), — a year m T\liuh the most sangume 
fiieiid of liberty might well feel some misgivings as to tlie 
efl( cts of wliat the National Assembly had done# Tlio evild 
winch attend e\eiy grejt change li.ul been severely fidt The 
bcnelit was still to come The puce — a lieavy price — had 
been jiaid Tiro thing jjuk has^d h.id not yet been delivered 
Eujope was s^^cUlnlng mth Fiemb exiles The fleets and 
tnmies of the seennd cuahtioii wcie \Rb)imaH Witlim 
liance, the leign of tc‘rior was over, but the reign of law 
had not commenced There had been, indeed, dm mg three 
oi four years, a written Constitution, by wlmh lights wer.? 
defined and checks provided But these rights had bc-*on 
repeatedly violated, and those checks had ijrovod uttiudy 
ini'fficient The laws whuh had been framed to Bccure the 
distinct authoiity of the executive magistiates and of the 
legislative assemblies — the fieedom of election — the fre(^dom 
of debate — the freedom of the press — the personal freedom of 
citizens — were a dead letter The ordinary mode in which 
the Kepubhc was governed was by coups d'etat On one occa' 
sion, the legislative councils were placed under miliiary 
restramt by the directors Then, again, directors were de- 
posed by legislative councils Elections were sot aside 
by the executive authority Slup-loada of writers tftid 
speakers were sent, without a legal trial, to die of fever m 
Gmana. France, in short, was in that state in which revo- 
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lutions^ effected by violence, almost always leave a nation. 
The habit of obedience had been lost The spell of prescrip- 
tion bad- been broken Those associations on which, far 
more thkn on anj ar^iments about property and order, the 
authority of maf,nstrates rests had completely passed away 
The power of the j^^overninent consisted merely in the physical 
force which it could bring- to its support Moral force it had 
none It was itself a government sprung from a recent con- 
vulsion Its own fundamental maxim was, that rebellion 
might be justifiable Its own existence proved that rebellion 
ini^ht be successful The people had been accustomed, during 
several years, to offer resistance to the constituted authorities 
on the slightest piovocatioii, and to see the constituted autho- 
rities }ield to that resistance The whole political world was 
“ without foim and void” — an incessant whirl of hostile 
atoms, which, every moment, formed some new combination 
Th(* only man who could fix the agitated elomoiits of society 
III a stable form was following a wild vision of gloiy and 
empire through the Syrian deserts Tlie tunc was nut jet 
come, when 

“ Ton fusion bc.ird h is voice , and ^ild npro ir 
^itood lulcd ” 

when, out of the chaos into whieh the old soendy hud been 
resolved, were to rise a new dynasty, a now peeiage, a new 
church, and a new code 

The dying words of Madame Tioland, ^^Oli Libei-tr f how 
many (‘limes are eommitled in thy iiaiiie * ” were at that time 
echoed by many of the most upnglit and bcmcvoleiit of man- 
kind M (xuizot has, in one of life admirable pamphlets, 
lia])pily and justly described M Lame, as an honest and 
libeial man, discouraged by the T?.evolution,” This descrip- 
tion, at the time when M, Dumont’s Memoiis w'ere 'written, 
would have aiiplied to almost every honest and liberal man in 
Euiope, and would, beyond nil cloubt, have applied to M 
Dumont Imuself To that fanatical worship of the aU-wise 
and all-good people, which had been common a few years 
before, had succeeded an uneasy suspicion ihat the follies 
and vices ot the people would frustrate all attempts to serve 
them. The wild and joyous exultation, with which the 
meeting of the States-i feneral and the fall of the Bastile had 
been hailed, had passed away In its place w-as dejection, 
and a gloomy distrust of specious appearances The philoso- 
phers and philanthropists liad leigiied And what had their 
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rei^ produced? Pliilosopliy liad brougl^twithitmumnierLes 
as absurd as auj which had been practised by the most su- 
perstitious zealot of the darkest age. Philanthropy had 
brought with it ciimes as horrible as the massacre Saint 
Bartholomew. This was the emancipation of the luiinan mind 
These were the fruits of the great victory of reason over pie- 
judice Prance had rejected the faith of Pa seal and Uesc urten 
as a nursery fable, that a courtezan might be her idol, and a 
madman her priest She had assciicd her fieedom against 
Louis, that she might bow down bofoie Itobospierio J'Vir a 
time men thought that. ill the boasted wisdom of the eighteenth 
century was folly, and that those ho])es of great political 
and social ameliorations which had been chcrislied by Voltrfire 
and Coiidorcet were utteily delusive 

Under the influence of these feelings, M Dumont liasgoiu* 
so far as to say that Ihe wiitiiig'^ of Mr BuilLe on ttie Frtuicli 
Eevolution, though dis(igui(‘d by exagg<‘iatu)n, arid f ho ugh 
contammg doetrmes subversive of all])ul)lu liberi ^ , had been, 
on the whole, justifled by events, and had juob.ibly saved 
Eiuope from great disasteis Tli H sucli a man as the fiiend 
and follow-labourer of Mr Bontham slnaild have OApn'Ssecl 
suck ail opinion is a oucumstance which well ^h'serces the 
consideration of uncharitable politicians These* Memoirs 
have nc>t convinced us that the French Bevoliition was not «i 
gi’eat blessing to mankind But they have conviiicc'd us that 
very great indulgence is due to those wlio, wliiJe the' Pe volu- 
tion was achnilly taking ]j]aco, regarded it witJi uiunived 
.iversion and horror We can jjerccive where their eirorlay 
We can i)eTCCivc that the evil was teinporaiy, and the good 
diuahle But we cannot be suie that, il our lot h.id berm casL 
m tlicir tunes, we should not, like them, h.i\c‘ been discour- 
aged and disgusted — that we should not, like tluun, have 
seen, in that great victory of the French people, only lusauity 
and Clime 

It is curious to observe how some men are apiilauded, and 
others reviled, for merely being what all th^ui neighbours an*, 
— for merely going passively down the stream of events, — foi 
merely representing the opinions ami passions of a wdiole 
generation. The friends of popular government ordiiuml} 
speak with extreme seventy of Mi Pitt, and wiih resj>M t 
and tenderness of Mr Canning. Yet the whole dilferem** , 
we suspect, consisted merely m this, — that Mi Pitt dird*in 
1800, and Mr Canning in 1827. During ihe jears which 
were common to the public life of both, Mi Ca lining was 
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assuredly not a more liberal statesman than his pata*on. The 
truth 18 that Mr. Pitt began his political life at the end of 
the Amencan War, when the nation was suffering from the 
effects df corruption He closed it in the midst of the 
calamities produced by the French Revolution, when the 
nation was still strongly impressed with the horrors of 
anarchy Hr c hanged, undoubtedly In hia youth he had 
brought in reform bills In his manhood he brought in 
gagging bills But the change, though lamentable, was, in 
our opiiuoii, perfectly naiural, and might have been perfectly 
honest. He changed '^vjth the gieat body of his countrymen. 
Mr. Canning, on the oilier hand, entered into pubhc life 
when Europe was in dread of the Jacobins He closed his 
public life when Europe was suffeiing under the tjTanny of 
the Holy Alliance He, too, changed with the nation. As 
the crimes of the Jacobins had turned the master into some- 
thing -very like a Tory, the events which followed the Con- 
gress of Vienna turned the pupil into something very like a 
lug 

So much are men the crcatuies of circumstances We see 
that, if M Dumont had died in 1799, he would have died, to 
use the newf. cant word, a decided “ Conservative If Mr 
Pitt had lived in 1832, it is our firm belief that he would 
have been a derided Reformer 

The pidgmeiit passed by M Dumont in this work on 
the FreiicJi Re\(dution must be taken with consideiablc 
allow auce,^ It ieseml)k\s a cnticism on a jday of which 
only the fust act has been i)eifoinied, or on a building from 
which the scaffolding has not yet been taken down W^e 
have no doubt tliat, if the excellent author had revised these 
memoirs thirty years alter the time at which they were 
wiitten, he would have seen reason to omit a few passages, 
and to add many qualifications and explanations 

He would not probably have been inclined to retract the 
consul os. 3 ust, Ihongh severe, which he has passed on the 
ignoi ance, the presumption, and the pedantry, of the Na- 
tiomil Assembly But he would have admitted that, m spite 
of those faults, peihaps even by reason of those faults, that 
Assembh had conferred inestimable benefits on mankind 
It 18 clear that, among the French of that day, political 
knowledge was absolute!} ni its infancy. It would indeed 
have been strange if it had attained maturity in the time of 
censois, of lettroi-di-caihct, and of beds of justice The elec- 
tors did not know how to elect The representatives did not 
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know how to deliberate. M Duniont taught the constituent 
body of Montreuil how to perform their functions, and found 
them apt to learn He afterwards tried, in concert with 
Mirabeau, to instruct the National Assembly in *tluit ad- 
mirable system of Parliamentary tactics winch has been long 
estabhshed in the Enghsh House of Commons, and which ha*^ 
made the House of Commons, in spite of all the defects m its 
composition, the best and fairest debating society in the 
world But these accomplished legislators, though quite as 
Ignorant as the mob of Montreuil, proved much less docile, 
and cried out that they did not want to go to school to the 
Enghsh Their debates consisted of endless successions of 
trashy pamphlets, all beginning with something about the 
original compact of society, man m the hunting state, and 
other such foolery They sometimes diiersified and enlivened 
these long leadings by a little noting They bawled, they 
hooted, they shook their hsts They kept no oidei among 
themselves' They were insulted with iinpiinity by the crowd 
which filled their galleries Tlic'y gave long and solemn 
considerations to tiifles They hnnied ilirough the most 
important resolutions with fearful oxpc^dition w'asted 

months in quibbling about the words of Uiiil falsi^anJ cluldibh 
Declaration of Rights on which they professed f o lound their 
new constitution, and which was at irreconcilable Va nance 
with every cLause of that constitution They annihilated in 
a single night privileges, many of which partook of thu nature 
of properly, and ought Ihereioie to have beem most delicately 
handled 

They are called the Constituent Assembly Never was a. 
name less appropriate They were not constituent, but the 
very^ reverse of constituent They constitutcal nothing that 
stood or that deserved to last They liad not, and they could 
not possibly have, the jifonnation or the haluts of mmd wluch 
are necessary for the framing of that most exquisite of all 
machines — a government The metaphysical cant with which 
they prefaced their constitution has long been the Bcoff of all 
parties Their constitution itself, — that constitution whicli 
they described as absolutely perfect, and to which they pie- 
dicted immortality, — disapiieared in a few months, and kift 
no trace behind it. They were great only in the work of 
destruction 

The glory of the National Assembly is this, that they'vfero 
in truth, what Mr Burke called them in austere irony, the 
ablest architects of rum that ever the world saw They were 
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utterly incoTupeterit to perform any work which required a 
di^cnmmatmg eye and a skilful hand But the work which 
was then, to be done was a work of devastation They hjid 
to deal ■^th abuses so horrible and so deeply rooted that the 
highest political wisdom could scarcely have produced gi eater 
good to mdiibiiid iJiaii was produced by their fierce and sense- 
less s tementy. Demolition is undoubtedly a vulgar task , the 
highest glor}^ of th (3 statesman is to construct But there is 
a time lor e\erything, — a time to set up, and a time to puli 
down Tlie talents of revolutionary loaders and those of the 
legislator have equally their use and their season It is the 
natural, the alnujst univerHal, law, that the age of insurrec- 
tions and j>roscriptions shall precede the age of good govern- 
ment, of temperate liberty, and liberal order 

And how should it be otherwise ^ It is not in swaddling- 
})andH that we learn to walk It is not in the dark that wo 
learn to distinguish colours It is not under oppression that 
we how to use freedom Tlie ordinary sophinm by 

wliK'h luiHiulc IS defended is, when truly stated, this — The 
people must continue in sLivery, because slavery has gene- 
rjted 111 them all the vices ot slaves Because they are 
igiioiiiiit, they must remain undci a power wliidi lias made 
and 'which keeps them ignorant Because they have been 
made feioeions by inisgovermnent, they imist be misgoverned 
foi ever If ihe s}steirL under which they lived ^^el(‘ so mild 
and liberal tli.it under its operation they had become humane 
niid enlightened, it would be sate to ventuie on a change 
But, as this system has destroyed morality, and pi evented 
lh(‘ de^ eloprnent of the intellect, — as it has turned men, who 
might undei different traming lia\e foniied a virtuous and 
hiippy eouim unity, mto sa\agc and stupid wild beasts, — 
Iheiefore it ought to last foi ever The English Revolution, 
it IS said, was tiuly a glorious Revolution Pi actical evils wci e 
redressed , no excesses were committed , no sweeping confis- 
eatious took place , the authority of the laws was scarcely 
for a moment suspended , the fullest and freest discussion was 
toleratc'd in railiament , tlie nation showed, by the calm and 
temperate munner in which it asserted its hbcrty, that it 
was fit to erqoy liberty The Preiich Revolution was, on the 
other hand, the most horrible event recorded m history, — all 
madness and wickedness, — absindity in theory, and atrocitj 
m practice What fully and injustice in the revolutionary 
laws * What grotesque affectation m the revolutionary cere- 
monies ’ What fanaticism • What hccntiousuess ' What 
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cruelty ’ Anacharsis Clootz and Marat, — feasts of tlie Su- 
preme Bemtr, and marriages of the Loire — trees of liberty, 
and heads dancing on pikes — the whole forms a kind of 
infernal farce, made up of everything ridiculous, and eveiy- , 
thing frightful. This it is to give freedom to those who have 
neither wisdom nor virtue 

It IS not only by bad men interested in the defence of 
abuses that arguments hke these have been urged against all 
schemes of political improvement Some of the lugliest and 
purest of human beings conceived such scoin and avoisiou 
for the follies and ciimes of the French Eo volution that they 
recanted, in the moment of triumph, those liberal opinions 
to wliieli they had clung in defiance of pcisecution And, if 
\vc* inquire Mhy it was that they began to doubt whether 
libeHy were a blessing, wo shall find that it was only b<‘cause 
events had proved, in the clearest manner, that liberty is the 
paient of virtue and of order They ceased to abhor lyaniiy 
ineiely because it had been signally shown that the eftect of 
tyiauny c>n the hearts and understandintis cd nj('ii is moio de- 
moralising and moio siupifSing thaji had ever biam naugnied 
In the most zealous tiieiicl of populai iiglits Tlu^ tiuth is 
that a stroiigei argument against ilie old nionarc^^i) of Fiance 
may be drawn fiom the noifiuh'b and the fusilladi^ tliaii fjoiii 
the Bastile and the Ptnc-uiu -< p} ff> W e bcOuwe it to be a lule 
without an exccqdion, that the violence of a revolution cor- 
lesponds to the dogiee of misgovemment which lias produced 
tliat revolution Why was Ihe French Euvoliitiori so bloody 
and destructive Why was oiii revolution of lb 11 coini>ara- 
tmd} iiiildr^ Why was oui revolution of 1088 mild(TsUlli^ 
Why was the Amen can Ee volution, considered as an inter- 
nal movement, the mildest of all? Th(‘r(^ is an obvious and 
comjjete solution of the problem The English under James 
the First and Charles the Fust were less oiqressed than the 
French under Louis the Fifteenth and Louis the Sixtetriih. 
The English were less oppressed after ihe Eest oration than 
before the great Eebellion And America under George tho 
Tlurd was less oppressed than England under the Stuarts 
The reaction was exactly proportioned to tho pressure, — the 
vengeance to the provocation 

When Mr Burke was reminded m his later years of tho 
zeal which he had displayed in the cause of the Aiucriciuis, 
he vindicated himself from the charge of inconHistcnc}^, by 
contrasting the wisdom and moderation of t)ie Colonial 
insurgents of 1776 with the fanaticism and wickedness of'the 
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Jacobins of 1792, He was in fact bringing an argument d 
fortion against himself The circumstances on which he 
rested his vindication fully proved that the old government 
of Francfe stood in far more need of a complete change tlian 
the old government of America The difference between 
Washington and Eobespierre, — the difference between Frank- 
lin and Barere, — the difference between the destruction of a 
few barrels of tea and the confiscation of thousands of square 
miles, — the difference between the tarring and feathering of' 
a tax-gatherer and the massacres of September, — measure 
the difference between the government of America nnder the 
rule of England and the government of France under the 
rule of the Bourbons. 

Louis the Sixteenth made great voluntary concessions to 
his jioople , and they sent him to the scaffold Charles the 
T(‘nih violated the fundamental laws of the state, established 
a despotism, and butchered his subjects for not submitting 
qniotly to that despotism He failed in his wicked attempt 
He was at the mercy of those whom he had injured The 
pavoTuents of Pans were still lieaped up in barricades , — the 
hospitals were still full of the wounded , — the dead were still 
uiiburied , — < 1 . thousand families were in mourning , — a hun- 
dred thousand citi/ens were in arms The ciime was recent, 
— ^tho life of the criminal was in the hands of the sufferers , 

and they touched not one hair of his licdd In the first 
revolution, victims weie sent to death by si'ores for the most 
trifling acta pioved bv the louest testimony, before the most 
partial tiibunals After the second revolution, those mmis- 
ters who had signed the oidinances, — those ministers, whose 
guilt, as it was of the foulest Iciiul, was proied by the clcaiest 
evidence,— wei e punished only with imprisonment In the 
fiist revolution, pioperty was attacked In the second, it 
was held sacred Both levolutions, it is tiue, left the public 
mind of France in an unsettled state Both revolutions were 
lolloAved by insurrectionary movements But, after the first 
re\olution, the insurgents viwe almost always stronger than 
the law , and, since the second revolution, the law has in- 
variably been found stronger than the insurgents There is, 
indeed, much m the present state of France which may well 
excite tht uneasiness of those who desire to see her free, 
happy, powerful and secure Yet if we compaie the pre- 
sent state of France with the state in which she was forty 
jears ago, how vast a change for the better ^as taken place? 
Ho^ httle effect, for example, during the revolution, 
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would the sentence of a judicial body Lave produced on an 
armed and victorious party > If, after the 10th of August, 
or after the proscription of the Grironde, or after the 9th of 
Thermidor, or after the carnage of Vendt^iniaire, orliffcer the 
arrests of Fructidor, any tribunal had decided against the 
conquerors in favour of the conquered, with what contempt, 
with what derision, would its award have been received ^ 
The judges would have lost their heads, or would have bec*ii 
sent to die in some unwholesome colony The fate of the 
victim whom they had endeavoured to save would only liaie 
been made daiker and inoie hopeless by their mterf ci eiice. 
We have lately seen a signal that, m France, the law 

is now stronger than the sword We have seen a govern- 
ment, 111 the very moment of triumph and revenge, submit- 
ting itself to the authority of a court of law A just and 
independent sentence bas been pronounced — a sentence 
worthy of the ancient renown of that magistracy to whuli 
belong the' noblest recolleclioiifl of Ficnch history — which, 
in an age of i^cisecutois, piodueod LTIosintal, — which, in an 
age of courtiers, produced DAgii sseau — which, in an age 
of wickedness and niadncss, oxliibited to mankind a pattern 
of every virtue in the life and lu the death of Midesherbes 
The lespectful manner in. wLieli that scmteuce has been re- 
ceived IS alone sulhcieiit to show how widely the French of 
this generation difler from then fathers And how is tlie 
difference to be explained The race, the soil, the climate, 
aie the same If those dull, honest Englishmen, who explam 
the events of 179d and J79t bj saying that the Frcmdi are 
naturally frivolous and cruel, were in tin) right, why is the 
guillotine now standing idle Not suicly for want of Car- 
lists, of aiistociats, of jicople guilty of uieivism, of people 
suhpected of being suspicious chaiacteis Is not the tiue 
ex]jlanation this, that the Frenchman of 1^:12 has be<‘n far 
better governed than the Frenchman of 1789, — his soul 
has never been galled by the oppressive privileges of a sepa- 
rate caste, — that he has been in some degree accustomed to 
discuss pohtical questions, and to perform pohtical functions, 
— ^that he has lived for seventeen or eighteen years under 
institutions which, howevei defective, have yet l^en far su- 
perior to any mstitutions that had before existed in Fram e 
As the second French Itevoliition has been far milch r than 
the first, so that great change which has just been eflccted*m 
England has beei^ milder even than the sec^md Frcncli 
volution,^md#el than any revolution recorded in history. 
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Some orators have described the reform of the House of 
Commons as a revolution Others, have denied the pro- 
priety of the term The question, though in seeming merely 
a questibn of definition, suggests much curious and interest- 
ing matter for reflection If we look at the magnitude of 
the reform, it may well be called a revolution If we look at 
the means by winch it has been efiected, it is merely an act 
of Parbanient, regularly brought m, read, committed, and 
passed In the whole history of England, there is no prouder 
circumstance than this, — that a change, which could not, in 
any other age, or in any other country, have been effected 
without plijsical violence, should here have been effected by 
th(' force of reason, and under the forms of law. The woik 
of three civil wars has been accomplished by tliree sessions 
of Parliament An ancient and deeply rooted system of 
abuses has been fiercely attacked and stubbornly defended. 
It has fallen , and not one sword has been drawn , not one 
estate has been confiscated , not one f.imily has been forced 
to emigrate The bank has kept its credit The funds have 
laq)t their price Every man has gone foith to Ins work and 
to hiH labour till the evenmg During the fiercest excitement 
ol the contest, — during the first fortnight of that immortal 
May, — there was not one moment at which any sanguinary 
act committed on the person of any of the most unpopular 
men iii England would not have filled the couutiy with 
horror and indignation 

And, now that tlie victory is won, has it been abused ^ An 
immense mass of power has been transferred from an oligarchy 
t(j the nation Are the members of the vanquished oligarchy 
insecure ? Does the nation seem disposed to play the tyrant ? 
Are not those who, m any other state of society, would have 
boon visited with the severest vengeance of the triumphant 
party, — would have been piuing in dungeons, or flying to 
foieign coimtnes, — still enjoying their possessions and their 
honours, still taking part as freely as ever in public affairs 
Two years ago they were dominant They are now van- 
qiushed Yet the whole people would regard with horror 
any man who should dare to propose any vmdictive measure 
So common is this feelmg, — so much is it a matter of course 
among us, — tliat many of our readers will scarcely under- 
stand what we see to admire in it 
To what are we to attribute the unparalleled moderation 
and humanity which the "English people have displayed at 
tins great conjuncture The answer is plain This modera- 
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iion, this humanity, are the fruits of a hundred and fifty years 
of liberty. During many generations we have had legislative 
assemblies which, however defective their constitutKjn might 
be, have always contained many members chosen by the 
people, and many others eager to obtain the approbation of 
the people ; — assembhes in which perfect freedom of debate 
was allowed , — assembhes in which the smallest minority had 
a fair hearing , — assemblies m which abuses, even when they 
were not redressed, were at least exposed For many gene- 
rations we have had the tnal by jury, the Habeas Corpus Act, 
the freedom of the press, the right of meeting to discuss pub- 
lic affairs, the right of petitioning the legislature A vast 
portion of the population has long been accustomed to the 
exercise of political functions, and has been thorouglily 
seasoned to political excitement In most other countries 
there is no middle course between absolute submission and 
open rebellion In England there has always been for cen- 
turies a constitutional opposition Thus our institutions 
had been so good that they had educated us into a capa^uly 
for better institutions There is not a large town in the 
kingdom which does not contain better materials for a legis- 
lature than all France could furnish in 1789. Tlfbre is not a 
spouting-club at any pot-house iii London m which the rules 
of debate are not better understood, and more strictly ob- 
served, than in the Constituent Assembly There is scarcely 
a Political Union which could not fiaine m half an hour a 
declaration of rights superior to that which occupied the coJ' 
lective wisdom of France for several months. 

It would be impossible even to glance at all the causes of 
the French Revolution within the limits to which we must 
confine ourselves One thing is clear The government, the 
aristocracy, and the church, were rewarded after their works 
They reaped that which they had sown They found the 
nation such as they had made it. That the people had be- 
come possessed of irresistible power before they hod attained 
the slightest knowledge of the art of government — 
practical questions of vast moment were left to be solved by 
men to whom politics had been only matter of theory — that 
a legislature was composed of persons who were scarcely fit 
to compose a debating society — that the whole nation waa 
ready to lend an ear to any flatterer who appealed to its cu- 
pidity, to its fears, or to its thirst for vengeance — all this was 
the effect of misrule, obstinately contmued in defiance of 

\ OL. V. 8 fl • 
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aolemn warnings, and oi tke visible signs of an approaching 
retribution. 

Even while the monarchy seemed to be m its highest and 
most palmy state, the causes of that great destruction had 
already begun to operate They may be distinctly traced 
even under the reigu of Louis -the Fourteenth. That reign is 
the time to winch the Ultra-Eoyalists refer as the Golden Age 
of France. It was in truth one of those periods which shine 
with an unnatural and delusive splendour, and which are 
rapidly followed by gloom and decay 

Concerning Louis the Fourteenth himself, the world seems 
at last to have formed a correct judgment He was not a 
great general , he was not a great statesman , but he was, in 
one sense of the words, a great king Never was there so 
consummate a master of what our James the First would 
have called king-craft, — of all those arts which most advan- 
tageously display the merits of a pnnce, and most completely 
hide his defects Though his internal administration was 
bad, — though the military triumphs which gave splendour to 
the early part of his reign were not achieved by himself, — 
though his later years were crowded with defeats and hu- 
miliations, -x, though he was so ignorant that he scarcely 
luidei stood the Latin of liis mass-book, — though befell under 
the control of a cunning Jesuit and of a more cunning old 
woman, — he succeeded m passing himself off on Ins people as 
a bemg above huiiianit}" And this is the more extraordinary, 
because he did not seclude himself from the public gaze like 
those Oriental despots whose faces are never seen, and whose 
very names it is a crime to pronounce lightly. It has been 
said that no man is a hero to his valet , and all the world saw 
as much of Louis the Fourteenth as his valet could see Five 
hundred people assembled to see him shave and put on hia 
breeches in the morning He then kneeled down at the side 
of his bed, and said his prayer, while the whole assembly 
awaited the end m solemn silence, — the ecclesiastics on their 
knees, and the laymen with their hats before their faces. He 
wulked about lus gardens with a tram of two hundred cour- 
tiers at Ills heels All YersaiUes came to see him dme and 
sup He was put to bed at night m the midst of a crowd os 
great as that which had met to see him nse in the mormiig. 
He took his very emetics m state, and vomited majestically 
in‘the presence of aU the graiuies and entrees Yet 

though he constantly exposed himself to the public gaze m 
Bitpations m which it is scarcely possible for any man to pre- 
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serve much personal dignity, he to the last impressed those 
who surrounded him with the deepest awe and reverence. 
The illusion which he produced on his worshippers can be 
compared only to those illusions to which lovers arS provei- 
hially subject during the season of courtship. It was an 
illusion which affected even the senses. The contemporaries 
of Louis thought him tall Yoltaire, who might have seen 
Imn, and who had lived with, some of the most distinguished 
members of his court, speaks repeatedly of his majestic 
stature Yet it is as certain as any fact can be, that he was 
rather below than above the middle size. He had, it seems, 
a way of holding himself, a way of walking, a way of swelling 
his chest and rearing lus head which deceived the eyes of the 
multitude Eighty years after lus death, the royal cemetery 
was violated by the revolutionists , his coffin was opened , his 
body was dragged out ; and it appeared that the pi nice, ivliose 
majestic figure had been so long and loudly extolled, was in 
truth a little man * That fine expression of Juvenal is sin- 
gularly applicable, both in its literal and in its metaphorical 
sense, to Louis the Eourteenth . 

“ Mors sola fitohir 

Quantwla buit homuiuiu coipuscula " • 

His person and his govemnient have had the same fate 
He had the ait of makmg both a^ipear gi and and august, m 
spite of the clearest evidence that both were below tln^ oidi- 
naiy standaid Death and time have exposed both the de- 
ceptions The body of the great king has been measured 
more justly tlian it was measured by the courtiers who were 
afraid to look above his shoe-tie His public cluiracter has 
been scrutinized by men free from the hopes and fears of 
Boileau and Mohere In the giave, the most majestic of 
princes is only five feet eight In history, the hero and the 
politician dwindles into a vam and feeble tyrant, — the slave 
of priests and women, — little in war, — little in government, — 
little in everything but the art of simulatmg greatness 

He left to his infant successor a famished and miserable 
people, a beaten and humbled army, provinces turned into 
deserts by misgovemnient and persecution, factions dividing 
the court, a schism raging in the church, an immense debt, 

♦ Eyen M de ChateaubnaDd, to yvhom Duke of Bern, “de croire qu( Lome XI V 
we should have bhoug^ht all the Bourbous ^toit d’uoe haute Uni ruirrAsa 

would have seeined at Jeaat an feet higPi, quJ doub reste de lui, et J* a exhumatiout 
admita this fact C’eat une erreur/’ de St Denys, u’ont laiaa^ but c« point 
Baya ho in hia Btxangc memoirs of the ancun doutc " • 

B a 2 
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an empty trcastiiy, imineaflurable paJaces, an inmimeTable 
konsehold, meatunable jewels and farmture. All the sap and 
nutnment of the state seemed to have been drawn to feed 
one bloated and unwholesome excrescence. The nation was 
withered. The court was morbidly flourishing. Yet it does 
not appear that the associations which attached the people to 
the monarchy had lost strength during his reign. He had 
neglected or sacrificed their dearest interests; but he had 
struck their imaginations. The very thmgs which ought to 
have made him most unpopular, — the prodigies of luxury 
and magnificence with which his person was surrounded, 
while, beyond the in closure of his parks, nothing was to be 
seen but starvation and despair, — seemed to mcrease the 
H'spectlul attachment which his subjects felt for him That 
governments exist only for the good of the people, appears to 
be the most obvious and simple of all truths. Yet histoi'y 
pi ovos lhat it 18 one of the most recondite We can scarcely 
wonder that it should be so seldom present to the minds of 
rulers, when we see how slowly, and through how much 
suflenng, nations arrive at the knowledge of it. 

There was indeed one Frenchman who had discovered those 
principles which it now seems impossible to miss, — that the 
many are not made for the use of one, — that the truly good 
government is not that ivliieh concentrates magnificence m a 
court, but that wluch difiuses happmess among a people, — 
that a king who gams victory after victory, and adds pro- 
vince to jirovince, may deserve, not the admiration, but the 
abhorrence and contempt of mankmd. These were the doc- 
tunes which Fenelon taught. Considered as an epic poem, 
Tolouiachus can scarcely be placed above Glovei’s Leonidas 
or Wilkie’s Epigoniad. Considered as a treatise on politics 
and morals, it aboimds with errors of detail , and the truths 
which it inculcates seem tnte to a modem leader But, if 
we compare the spirit m which it is written with the spirit 
wluch pervades the rest of the French literature of that age, 
we shall perceive that, though m appearance trite, it was m 
truth one ol the most origm^ works that have ever appeared 
The fundamental principles of F^nelon^s pohticol morahty, 
the tests by which he judged of mstitutions and of men, were 
absolutely new to hia countrymen He had taught them m- 
deed, with the happiest oflect, to his royal pupil. But how 
incomprehensible they were to most people, we leam from 
Saint Simon. That amusing writer tells us, as a thing almost 
incredible, that the Duke of Burgundy declared it to be his 
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opimon that kings existed for the good of the people, and not 
the people for the good of kiogs. Saint Simon is dehght-ed 
with the beneTolence of this saying; but startled by its 
noTelty, and terrified by its boldness Indeed he distinctly 
says that it was not safe to rejieat the sentiment in the court 
of Louis Saint Simon was, of all the members of that court, 
the least courtly. Ho was as nearly an oppositionist as any 
man of his time His disposition was proud, bitter, and 
cynical In religion he was a Jansenist , in politics, a less 
hearty royalist than most of his neighbours His opinions 
and his temper had preserved him from the illusions which 
the demeanour of Louis produced on others. Ho neither 
loved nor respected the king. Yet even this man, — one of 
the most liberal men in Fiance, — was struck dumb with 
astonishment at hearing the fundamental axiom of all go- 
vernment propounded, — an axiom which, in our time, nobody 
in England or Fiance would dispute, — which the stoutest 
Toiy takes for gianted as much as the fiercest Eadical, and 
concerning which the Carlist would agree with the most 
republican deputy of the '^extreme left/' No poison will do 
justice to Fenelon, who does not constantly keep in iiniid 
that Tclemaohus was written in an age and nation iii which 
bold and independent thinkers stared to hear that twenty 
millions of human beings did not exist for the gratification 
of one That work is commonly considered as a school-book, 
veiy fit for children, because its style is easy and its morality 
blameless, but unworthy of the attention of statesmen and 
philosophers We can distinguish in it, if we are not greatly 
mistaken, the first famt dawn of a long and splendid day of 
intellectual hght, — the dun promise of a great deliverance, 
— the undeveloped germ of the charter and of tlie code. 

What mighty interests wore staked on the hfc of the Duke 
of Burgundy * and how diffeient an aspect might the history 
of France have borne if he had attained the age of his grand- 
father or of his son ; — if he had been permitted to show how 
much could be done for humanity by the highest virtue in 
the highest fortune ’ There is scarcely anything in history 
more remarkable than the descriptions which remain to ns of 
that extraordinary man. The fierce and impetuous temper 
which he showed m early youth, — the complete change which 
a judicious education produced m hia character, — his fervid 
piety, — his large benevolence, — the strictness with which fie 
judged himself, — ^the liberality with which he judged others, 
— the fortitude with which alone, in the whole court, he stolid 
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Up against tiie commanclB of Louis, when a religious scruple 
was concerned, — the chanty with which alone, in the whole 
court, he defended the profligate Orleans against oalmniu- 
ators, — ^kis great projects for the good of the people, — his 
activity in business, — his taste for letters, — ^his strong do- 
mestic attaclimerits, — even the ungraceful person and the 
shy and awkward manner which concealed from the eyes of 
the sneering courtiers of his grandfather so many rare endow- 
ments, — make his character the most interesting that is to 
be found in the aimals of his house He had resolved, if he 
came to the throne, to di8i>erse that ostentatious court, which 
was supported at an expense ruinous to the nation, — to pre- 
serve pt^ace, — to correct the abuses which were found in every 
part ot the system of revenue, — to abolish or modify oppres- 
sive privileges, — to reform the administration of justice, — to 
re\ ive the institution of the States General If he had ruled 
over France during forty or hlty years, that great movement 
of the human mmd, which no government could have ar- 
rested, which bad government only rendered more violent, 
would, we are inclined to think, have been conducted, by 
peaceable means, to a happy termination 

Disease Mid sorrow removed from the world that wisdom 
and virtue of which it was not worthy During two genera- 
tions France was ruled by men who, with all the vices of 
Louis the Fouib'eiith, had none of the art by which that 
magiiilicent prince passed off his vices for virtues The people 
hj(l now to see tjT’amiy naked That foul Duessa was 
stripped of her gorgeous ornaments She had always been 
hideous , but a strange enchantment had made her seem fair 
juid glorious m the eyes of her willing slaves The spell was 
now bioken, the deformity was made manifest; and the 
lovers, lately so happy and so proud, turned away loathing 
and horror-struck 

First came the Regency The strictness with which Louis 
liad, towards the close of his hfe, exacted from those around 
him an ontwaid attention to religious duties, produced an 
eftect similar to that which the ngour of the Puritans had 
})roduced in England It was the boast of Madame de Mam- 
tenon, in the tune of her greatness, that devcition had become 
the fashion. A fashion indeed it was, and, like a fashion, 
it passed away. The austerity of the tyrant’s old age had 
injured the morality of the liigher orders more than even the 
licentiousnesa of his youth. Not only had he not reformed 
thpir vices, but, by forcing them to be hypocrites, he had 
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akaken their belief in virtue# They had found it so easy to 
perform the grimace of piety, that it was natural for them to 
consider ail piety as grimace. The times were changed. 
Pensions, regiments, and abbeys, were no longer fb be ob- 
tained by regular confession and severe penance , and the 
obsequious courtiers who had kept Lent like monks of La 
Trappe, and who had turned up the whites of their eyes at 
the edif3rmg parts of sermons preached before the king, ns- 
pired to the title of roiid as ardently as they had aspired to 
that of devot, and went, during Passion Week, to the revels 
of the Palais Royal as readily as they had formerly repaired 
to the sermons of Massillon. 

Tlie Eegenf was m many respects the facsimile of our 
Charles the Second. Like Charles, he was a good-natured 
man, utterly destitute of sensibility. Like Charles, he had 
good natural talents, which a deplorable mdolence rendered 
useless to the state Like Charles, ho thought all men cor- 
rupt and interested, and yet did not dishke them for being 
so His opinion of human natuie was GuUiver’s , but he did 
not regard human nature with Gulliver's horror He thought 
that he and his fellow-creatures weie Yahoos , and he thought 
a Yahoo a very agreeable kind of animal No princes were 
ever more social than Charles and Philip of Orleans ; yet no 
princes ever had less capacity for friendship The tempers ot 
these clever cynics were so easy, and their mmds so languid, 
that habit supphed in them the place of adection, and made 
them the tools of people for whom they cared not one straw. 
In love, both were mere sensualists wntliout delicacy or ten- 
derness In politics, both were utterly careless of iaxth and 
of national honour Charles shut up the Exchequer. Philip 
patronised the System. The councils of Charles were swayed 
by the gold of Bardlon ; the councils oi Philip by the gold of 
Walpole Charles for private objects made war on Holland, 
the natural ally of England Phihp for piivate objects made 
war on the Spanish branch of the house of Bourbon, the 
natural ally, indeed, the creature, of Prance Even m trifling 
circumstances the parallel might be earned on. Both these 
princes were fond of experimental philosophy, and passed m 
the laboratory much time which would have been more ad- 
vantageously passed at the council table. Both were more 
strongly att^hed to their female relatives than to any other 
human being 5 and in both CEtses it was suspected that ttiis 
attachment was not perfectly innocent. In personal courage, 
and in all the virtues which are connected with personal 
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courage, the Begent was indisputably supenor to Cbaxles. 
Indeed Oharles but narrowly escaped the stain of cowardice. 
Philip was eminently brave, and, like most brave men, was 
generally open and smcere. Charles added dissunulatiun to 
his other vices « 

The administration of the Regent was scarcely less per- 
nicious, and infinitely more scandalous, than that of the de- 
ceased monarch It was by magnificent public works, and 
by wars conducted on a gigantic scale, that Louis had brought 
distress on his people The Regent aggravated that distress 
by frauds of which a lame duck on the stock-exchange would 
hav^c been ashamed France, even while sufiPermg under the 
infest severe calamities, had reverenced the conqueror She 
desi)ised the swindler 

When Orleans and the wretched Dubois had disappeared, 
the power passed to the Duke of Bourbon , a prince degraded 
in the public eye by the infamously lucrative part which he 
had taken m the juggles of the System, and by the humility 
with which he bore the caprices of a loose and imperious 
woman. It seemed to be decreed that every branch of the 
royal family should successively incur the abhorrence and 
contempt of the nation 

Between the fall of the Duke of Bourbon and the death of 
Floury, a few years of frugal and moderate government in- 
tervened Then recommenced the do'vvnward prngiess of the 
monarchy. Profligacy in the court, extravagance in the 
fmnuceR, schism in the church, faction in the Parliaments, 
un]ust wai tennmated by ignominious peace, — all that indi- 
cates and all that pioduces the rum of great ompues, make 
up the history of that miserable peiiod Abroad, the French 
were beaten and humbled every wheie, by land and by sea, 
on the Elbe and on the Rhme, in Asia and ni America At 
home, they were turned over fiom viziei to vizier, and from 
sultana to sultana, till they had reached that pomt beneath 
which there was no lower abyss of infamy —till the yoke of 
Mdiipeou had made them pine for Choiseul,— till Madame du 
Barn had taught them to regret Madame de Pompadour 

But, unpopular as the monarchy had become, the aris- 
tocracy was moie unpopular still; and not without reason 
The tyranny of an individual is far more supportable than 
the tjTunny of a caste The old privileges were galling and 
liateful to the new wealth and the new knowledge Every 
thing indicated the approach of no common revolution —of a 
revolution destined to change, not merely the form of ^vem- 
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iii€nt> but the distribution of property and the whole social 
system, — of a revolution the effects of which were to be felt 
at every fireside m France, — of a new Jaquerie, in which the 
victory was to reinam with Jaq'nes honhomime. In tlft van of 
the movement were the moneyed men and 4he men of letters, 
the wounded pnde of wealth and the wounded pndo of 
intellect An immense multitude, mjide ignorant and cruel 
by oppression, was raging in tlie reai 

We greatly doubt whether any course which could have 
been pursued by Louis the Sixteenth could have averted a 
great convulsion. But we are sure that, if there was such a 
couise, it was the course rocoinmeiided by M Turgot The 
church and the aristocracy, with that bhndiiesa to danger, 
that incapacity of believing that any thing can be except 
what has been, which the long possession of power seldom 
fads to generate, mocked at the counsel winch might have 
saved them They would not have reform, and they hud 
revolution. - They would not jjay a small contribution in 
place of the odious coivees , and they h\ed to see their 
castles demolished, and their lauds sold to sti angers They 
would not enduie Turgot, and they were forced to enduie 
Itobespicrre. ^ 

Then the rulers of France, as if smitten with judicial 
blindness, plunged headlong into the American war. They 
thus comnutted at once two great errors ^Phey encouraged 
the spirit of revolution They augmented at the same time 
those public burdens, the preesuie of which is gciioraJlj' the 
inimedxate cause of revolutions The event of tlie wai earned 
to the height the enthusiasm of speculative democrats Tlu^ 
financial difficulties pioduced by the w ar earned to the height 
the discontent of that larger body of i>eople who cared little 
about theories, and much about taxes 

Tlio meeting of the States- General was the signal for the 
explosion of all the hoarded passions of a century. In that 
assembly, there were undoubtedly very able men But they 
had no practical knowledge of the art of governnient. All 
the great Enghsh revolutions have been conducbnl by prac- 
tical statesmen The Fiench Revolution was concluct(‘d by 
mere speculators Our constitution has never been so fjr 
behind the age as to have become an object of aversum to 
the people. The Enghsh revolutions have therefore been 
undertaken for the purpose of defending, correcting, and pe- 
Btormg, — never for the mere purpose of destrojmg Our 
countrymen have always, even in times of the greatest excite- 
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ment, spoken reverently of tlie form of government under 
which tiiey lived, and attacked only what they regarded as 
its^coiruptionB In the very act of innovating they have con- 
stantly Appealed to ancient prescription ; they have seldom 
looked abroad for models , they have seldom troubled them- 
selves with Utopian theories , they hare not been anxious to 
prove that hberty is a natural right of men ; they have been 
content to regard it as the lawful birthright of Enghshmen 
Their social contract is no fiction. It is still extant on the 
original parchment, sealed with wax which was affixed at 
Ivunnymede, and attested by the lordly names of the Mari- 
schals and Uitzhcrberta No general arguments about the 
original equahty of men, no fine stones out of Plutarch and 
Cornelius Nepos, have ever affected them so much as their 
own familiar words, — Magna Charta, — Habeas Corpus, — Trial 
by Jury, — Bill of Eights This part of our national character 
has undoubtedly its disadvantages An Englishman too often 
reasons on politics m the spirit rather of a lawyer than of a 
philosopher. Tlierc is too often something narrow, some- 
thmg exclusive, something Jewish, if we may use the word, 
in Ins love of freedom. He is disposed to consider popular 
rights as tl^e special lientage of the chosen race to which he 
belongs Ho is inclined rather to repel than to encourage 
tlie alien proselyte who a.spires to a share of his privileges 
Very difierent was the spirit of the Constituent Assembly 
They had none of our nariovviiess , but they had none of our 
practical skill in the management of affairs They did not 
understand how to regulate the order of their own debates , 
and they thought themselves able to legislate for the whole 
woi Id All the past was loathsome to them All their agree- 
able associations were connected with the future Hopes 
were to them all that recollections are to us In the mstitu- 
tions of their country they found nothing to love or to admire 
As far back as they could look, they saw only the tyranny 
ot one class and the degradation of another, — Frank and 
Gaul, knight and viUem, gentleman and rotuner They 
hated the monarchy, the church, the nobility They cared 
n(»thing for the States or the Parliament It was long the 
fashion to ascribe all the folbes which they committed to the 
wiitings of the philosophers. We believe that it was mis- 
rule, and nothing but misrule, that put the stmg into those 
writings It IS not true that the French abandoned ex- 
perience for theories They took up with theories because 
tJiey had no experience of good government It was because 
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they had no charter that they ranted abcnt the original con- 
tract. As soon as tolerable institutions were given to them, 
they began to look to those institutions. In 1830 their mUy- 
ing cry was Vtve la Charte, In 1789 they hod notBing but 
theories round which to rally They had seen social distinc- 
tions only in a bad form , and it was therefore natural that 
they should be deluded by sophisms about the equality of 
men They had experienced so much evil from the sove- 
reignty of kmgs that they might be excused for lending a 
ready ear to those who preached, in an exaggerated form, the 
doctrine of the sovereignty of the people. 

The English, content with their own national recollections 
and names, have never sought for models in the institutions 
of Greece or Rome The French, having notliing in then 
own history to which they could look back witli pleasure, hod 
recourse to the history of the great ancient com inun wealths 
they drew their notions of those commonwealths, not from 
contemporary writeis, but fiom romances wnthm by pedantic 
moralists long after the extinction of public liberty. They 
neglected Tlnicjdides for Plutarch Blind themselves, they 
took blind guides They had no experience of freedom , and 
they took their opinions concerning it from nien^who hod no 
more experience of it than themselves, and whoso imagina- 
tions, inflamed by mystery and privation, exaggerated the 
unknown enjoyment, — from men who raved about patiiotism 
without having ever had a country, and eulogised tyranni- 
cide while crouching before tyrants The maxim which the 
French legislators learned in tins school was, that political 
hbmty is an end, and not a means , that it is not merely 
valuable as the great safeguard of ordei , of property, and of 
morality, but that it is m itself a high and exquisite happi- 
ness to which order, property, and morality ought without 
one scruple to be sacrificed Tlie lessons which may be 
learned from ancient history are indeed most useful and im- 
portant, but they were not likely to be learned by men who, 
in all their rhapsodies about the Athenian democracy, seemed 
utterly to forget that in that democracy there were ten slaves 
to one citizen ; and who constantly decorated their invectives 
against the aristocrats with panegyrics on Brutus and Cato, 
— ^two aristocrats, fiercer, prouder, and more exclusive, than 
any that emigrated with the Count of Artois. 

We have never met with so vmd and interesting a picture 
of the I^ational Assembly as that which M Dumont has set 
before us. His Mirabeau, in particular, is incomparable. 
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All the former Mirabeaus were daubs in comparison. Some 
were merely painted from the imagination — others weie gross 
cancaturea : this is the very individual, neither god nor 
demon, ®but a man — a Frenchman, — a Frenchman of the 
eighteenth century, with great talents, with strong passions, 
depraved by bad education, surrounded by temptations of 
every kind, — made desperate at one time by disgrace, and 
then agam mtoxicated by fame. All his opposite and seem- 
ingly mconsistent qualities axe in this representation so 
blended together as to make up a harmonious and natural 
whole. Till now, Mirabeau was to us, and, we believe, to 
most readers of history, not a man, but a string of anti- 
theses. Henceforth he will be a real human being, a remark- 
able and eccentric bemg indeed, but perfectly conceivable 
He was fond, M. Dumont tells us, of giving odd compound 
nicknames Thus, M. de Lafayette was Grandison-Cromwell, 
the Kmg of Prussia was Alanc-Cottm , D’Espremenil was 
Crispin-Catiline We think that Mirabeau himself might be 
described, after his own fashion, as a Wilkes- Chatham He 

had Wilkes’s sensuality, Wilkes’s levity, Wilkes’s insensibi- 
lity to shame Like Wilkes, he had brought on himself the 
censure evep of men of pleasure by the peculiar grossness of 
Lifl immorality, and by the obscenity of his writmgs Like 
Wilkes, he was heedless, not only of the laws of morality, 
but of the laws of honour Yet he affected, like Wilkes, to 
niiito the character of the demagogue to that of the fine 
geiitleinan Like Wilkes, he conciliated, by his good-humour 
and his high spirits, the regard of many who despised his 
character. Like Wilkes, he was hideously ugly , like Wilkes, 
he made a jest of his own uglmess ; and, like Wilkes, he 
was, in spite of his ugliness, very attentive to his dress, and 
very successful m affairs of gallantry 

Resembling Wilkes in the lower and grosser parts of his 
character, he had, in his higher qualities, some affinity to 
Chatham His eloquence, as far as we can judge of it, bore 
no inconsiderable resemblance to that of the great English 
mmistei He was not eminently successful in long set 
spetH'hes He was not, on the other hand, a close and ready 
debater Sudden bursts, which seemed to be the effect of 
inspiration — short sentences which came like hghtnmg, 
dazzlmg, burning, strikmg down every thmg before them — 
sentences which, spoken at critical moments, decided the fate 
of great questions — sentences which at once became pro- 
verbs — sentences which everybody still knows by heart m 
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these chiefly lay the oratorical power both of Chatham and of 
Mirabeau. There have been far greater speakers, and far 
greater statesmen, than either of them ; but we doubt whether 
any men have, in modem times, exercised such vast persoiuil 
influence over stormy and divided assemblies. The power ot 
both was as much moral as mtellectual In true dignity of cha- 
racter, m private and public virtue, it may seem absurd to in- 
stitute any compansou between tliem , but they had the same 
haughtmesa and vehemence of temper In then language and 
manner there was a disdamfiil self-confidence, an impeiious- 
ness, a fierceness of passion, before which all common mmds 
quailed Even Murray and Charles Townshend, though intel- 
lectually not inferior to Chatham, were always cowed by him 
Bamave, in the same manner, though the best debater in tho 
National Assembly, flmcbcd before the energy of Mirabeau 
Men, except m bad novels, are not all good or all evil It euu 
scarcely be denied that the virtue of Lord Chatham was 
a little theatrical On the otliei hand there was in Mii'abeau, 
not indeed any thing deserving ilie name of virtue, but that 
imperfect substitute for virtue , which is found in almost all 
superior mmds, — a sensibility to the beautiful and the good, 
which sometimes amounted to sinccie enthusiasm ,^an(l which, 
mingled with the desiie of admiration, sometiines ga\e to 1iih 
cliaracter a lustre resemblmg the lustre of true goodness, — 
as the faded splendour wari’^ which lingered rouud the fallen 
aicliangel resembled the exceeding bnghtness of those spiiita 
w'ho had kept their first estate 

There are several other admirable portraits of eminent men 
in these Memoirs That of Sieyes in particular, and that of 
Talle^Tand, are masteipieces, full of life and expression. But 
nothing in the book has intercBted us more than the view 
winch M. Dumont has presented to us, unostentatiously, and, 
wc may say, nnconsciously, of his own character. Tlio stuidy 
rectitude, the large charity, the good-nature, the modesty, tho 
independent spirit, the ardent philanthropy, the unafieclod 
indifference to money and to fame, make up a character which, 
while it has nothing unnatural, seems to us to approach nearer 
to perfection than any of the Grandisons and Allworthy s of 
fiction The work is not indeed precisely such a work as we 
had anticipated — it is more lively, more picturesque, imjre 
amusmg than we had promised ourselves and it is, on the 
other hand, less profound and xdiilosophic But, if it is iioi, 
m all respects, such as might ha\c been expected fiorn the 
intellect of M Dumont, it is assuredly such as might have 
been expected from his heart 
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WAS OF THE STJCCESSION IN SPAIN. 

• (Januaet, 1833) 

History of the War of the Succession in Spain By Lord Mahon 8vo 
London 1^2 

The days when MisceUanies m Prose and Terse by a Person 
of Honour, and Rcanances of M Scuden, done into Enghsh by 
a Person of Quality, were attractive to readers and profitable 
to booksellers, have long* gone by The literary privileges 
once enioyed by lords are as obsolete as their right to kill the 
King’s deer on their way to Parhament, or as their old remedy 
of scandalum magnatvm Yet we must acknowledge that, 
though our political opinions are by no means anstocratical, 
we idways feel kindly disposed towards noble authors In- 
dustry and a taste for mtellectual pleasures are peculiarly re- 
spectable in those who can a£brd to be idle and who have 
every temptation to be dissipated It is impossible not to 
wish success to a man who, findmg himself placed, without 
any exertion or any merit on his part, above the mass of 
society, voluntarily descends from his eminence in search of 
distinctions which he may justly call his own. 

This IS, we think, the second appearance of Lord Mphon 
ill the character of an author. His first book was creditable 
to hun, but was m every respect inferior to the work which 
now lies before us He has undoubtedly some of the most 
valuable quahties of a historian, great dihgence m examinmg 
authorities, great judgment m weighmg testimony, and great 
impartiahty in estimating characters We are not aware 
that he has in any mstance forgotten the duties belonging to 
his literary functions in the feelings of a kinsman He does 
no moie than justice to his ancestor Stanhope ; he does full 
justice to Stanhope’s enemies and rivals. Hih narrative is 
very perspicuous, and is also entitled to the praise, seldom, 
w« giieve to say, deserved by modem writers, of bemg very 
concise. It must be admitted, however, that, with many of 
the best qualities of a hterary veteran, he has some of the 
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faults of a literary novice. He has not yet acquired a ^at 
command of words His style is seldom easy, and is now a 
then unpleasantly staff. He is so bigoted a purist that he 
transforms the Abb4 d^Estr^s into an Abbot, We* do not 
like to see Erench words mtroduced into English composition , 
but, after all, the first law of writing, that law to which all 
other laws are subordinate, is this, that the words employed 
shall he such as convey to the reader the meaning of the 
writer. Now an Abbot is the head of a religious house , an 
Abbe is quite a different sort of person. It is better un- 
doubtedly to use an English word than a French word , but it 
13 better to use a French word than to misuse an Enghsh 
word 

Lord Mahon is also a little too fond of uttering moral re- 
flections m a style too seutentious and oraculai. We will 
give one instance . ‘‘ Strange as it seems, experience shows 
that we usually feel far more animosity against tliose whom 
we have injured than against those who injure us and this 
remark holds good with every degree of inttllect, with every 
class of fortune, with a prince or a peasant, a stripling or 
an elder, a hero or a prmce This remark might have 
seemed strange at the court of Nimrod or Chedorlgomer , hut 
it has now been for maiij generations considered as a truism 
rather than a paradox. Every hoy has written on the thesis 
“ Odme quern Icpser'is ” Scarcely any lines in English Poetry 
are better known than that ^^gorous couplet, 

“ Forgiveness to the injured does belong , 

But they ne’er pardon who have done tho wrong " 

The historians and philosophers have quite done with this 
maxim, and have abandoned it, like other maxims which liave 
lost their gloss, to bad novelists, by whom it will very soon 
be worn to rags 

It is no more than justice to say that the faults of Loid 
Mahon^s book are precisely the faults which time seldom fail% 
to cure, and that the book, in spite of those faults, is a 
valuable addition to our historical literature 

Whoever wishes to be weU acquainted with the morbid 
anatomy of governments, whoever wishes to know how groat 
states may be made feeble and wretched, should study the 
history of Spam The empire of Phihp the Second was un- 
doubt^y one of the most powerful and splendid that ever 
existed m the world. In Europe, he ruled Spam, Portugal, 
the Netherlands on both sides of the Rhine, Franchc Com^, 
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HoassiUoii, the Milanese, and the Two Sicilies. Tuscany, 
Paxma, and the othet small states of Italy^were as completely 
dependent on VnTn as the Niaam and the Rajah of Berar now 
are on the East India Company. In Asia, the King gf Spam 
was master of the Phihppmes and of all those nch settle- 
ments which the Portuguese ,had made on the coasts of 
Malabar and Coromandel, m the Peninsula of Malacca, and 
in the Spice Islands of the Eastern Archipelago. In America, 
lus dominions extended on each side of the equator mto tho 
temperate zone. There is reason to believa that his annual 
revenue amomited, in the season of his greatest power, to a 
sum near ten times as large as that which England yielded to 
Eh za both. He had a standing army of fifty thousand excel- 
lent troops, at a time when England had not a single battalion 
in constant pay. His ordinary naval force consisted of a hun- 
dred and forty galleys He held, what no other prince in 
raodeni times has held, the dominion both of the land and 
of the sea During the greater part of his reign, he was 
supreme on both elements His soldiers inarched up to the 
capital of France ; his ships menaced the shores of England 
It IS no exaggeration to say that, during several years, his 
power over,Euroi)e was greater than even that of Napoleon 
The influence of the French conquerornever extended beyond 
low -water mark The narrowest strait was to his power what 
it was of old believ ed that a running stream was to the sor- 
ceries of a witch While his army entered every metropolis 
fiom Moscow to Lisbon, tlie English fleets blockaded every 
jiort from Dantzic to Trieste Sicily, Sardmia, Majorca, 
Guenisey, enjoyed security through the whole course of a 
^^i\v which endangered every throne on the Continent The 
Mcfconous and imperial nation which had filled its museums 
with the spoils of Antwerp, of Florence, and of Rome, was 
suffering painfully from the want of luxuries which use had 
made necessaries While pillars and arches were rising to 
commemorate the French conquests, the conquerors were 
trymg to manufacture coffee out of succory and sugar out 
of beet-root The mfluence of Philip on the Contment was 
as great as that of Napoleon The Emperor of Germany 
was his kinsman Prance, tom by religious dissensions, was 
never a formidable opponent, and was sometimes a dependent 
ally. At the same time, Spain had what Napoleon desired m 
vain, slups, colomes, and comineice She long monopohsed 
the trade of America and of the Indian Ocean. All the gold 
of the West, and aU the spiccs of the East, were received and 
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distributed by her. During many years of war, her cotnmorco 
•was mtemipted only by predatory enterprises of a few 
roving piivatecrs E\en after tho defeat of tlio ^rniada, 
Enghsh statesmen continued to look with great diead on tlio 
maritime power of Philip. ‘‘ Tlie King of Spain,” said the 
Lord Keeper to the two Ifouses in 1593, since he hath 
usurped upon the kingdom ol Poitugal, hath thereby grown 
mighty by gaining the East Lidies so as, how great soevei 
lie was before, he is now theieby m<inifeRtly more great' 

He keopetli a navy^Ained to impeach all trade of merchandise 
Irom Enirlaiid to Gascoigne and Guienne, winch lie atteTnj>ted 
to do tins last rmtaye , so as he is now become as a Ironliei 
enemy to all tlie we^^t ot England, as well as all the south 
parts, as Sussex, Hamjxslnrc, and tho Isle ol Wjght Yea, by 
ineang of his inteiCbt in St Miiloos, a port full of shipping 
for the wdi, he is a dangerous ueighboiir to tho Queen ’k isles 
of Jersey and Giieiiisey, ancient })ossessioiiH ot tins crown, 
and nevei crinqneied in the gr(Mtest with IVauce ” 

The ascendency which Spam then had in Euioik- wa^s, in 
one sense, well deserved. It was \n ascendency Inch had' 
been gamed by unquestioned supenoiity in all the arts of 
policy and of war In the sixteenth century, Itfily was not 
more dc^cidedly the land ol the fine arts, Germany was not more 
decidedly tho land of bold theological speculation, than Spain 
was the land of etatesineii and ot soldiers The elm meter 
which Virgil has asciibed to liis countrymen might have 
been claimed by the gaavo and baug’hty chiefs, who siir- 
roimdc'cl the tin one ot IVudiiiand the Catholic, and of Ins 
immediate successors That maiestic ait, “ regero imiierio 
populos,” yvAS not better uiiclerstoOjd by^thc Homans in the 
Xnuude&t days of their republic, than by Goiisal\<» and 
Ximenes, Cortea and Alva The skill of tlie Spaiuah diplo- 
matists was renowned +hrorghout Europe. Jn England the 
name of Gondomar is still rememben'd The soveieign 
ilation was unrivalled both m regular and irregidar warfaie 
The impetuous chivalry of France, the serried phalanx of 
Switzerland, were alike found wanting when brought face to 
face with the Spanish infantry. In the wars of the New 
World, whero something difteient from ordinary strategy 
■was required m the general and something difierent from 
ordinary discipline in the soldier, where it was every day 
necessary to meet by some new expedient the varying tiu tics 
of a barbarous enemy, the Spanish adventurers sprung fioui 
the commopi people, displayed a feiiahty of resouice, and a 
VOL. V. T T 
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talent for negotiation and command, to which history scarcely 
affords a parallel. 

The Castilian of those tunes was to the Italian what the 
Itoman * in the days of the greatness of Rome, was to the 
Greek. The conqueror had less ingenuity, less taste, less 
delicacy of perception than the conquered, but far more 
pride, hrmness, and courage, a more solemn demeanour, a 
Btfoiig<‘r sense of honour Ihe subject had more subtlety in 
Bpe(.u].ition, the ruler more energy in action. The vices of 
the ioimer were those of a coward, the^vices of the latter 
weie Ibo^e of a tjrant It may he added, that the Spaniard, 
like the Roman, did not disdain to study the arts and the 
Ian go of those whom he oppressed. A revolntion took 
pJjK (‘ 111 the liteiature of Spain, not unlike that revolution 
which, ,iH Iloiace tells us, took place in the poetry of Latmm 

C'.ipta feinm \ictoiein oepit The slave took prisoner the 
enslaver The old Castilian ballads gave place to sonnets in 
tlie stylo of Petrarch, and to heroic poems in the stanza of 
Aiionto, as the national songs of Rome were driven out by 
mutations of Theocritus, and tianslations from Menander 

In no modem societj^, nut even in England during the 
roigu of Ehzabotli, has there been so great a number of men 
ouuneut at once in literature and in the pursuits of active 
life, as Sp.iin produced during the sixteenth century. Almost 
every distinguished writer was also distinguished as a soldier 
or a politieian Boscan bore aims with high reputation 
GaroiLiso do Vega, the author of the sweetest and most 
gi.icefii] 2instoral poem of modern tunes, after a short but 
splendid mihtiry career, fell sword m hand at the head of a 
stoi ming party Alonzo de ErciUa bore a conspicuous part m 
tliat Avar of Arauco, which he afterwards celebrated m one of 
the best heroic poems that Spain has produced. Hurtado de 
Mendoza, whose poems have been compared to those of 
Horace, and whose charming little novel* is evidently the 
model of Gil Bias, has been handed down to ns by history as 
one of the sternest of those iron proconsuls who were em- 
ployed by the House of Austria to crush the hngermg public 
sjunt of Italy Lope sailed m the Armada , Cervanti was 
wounded at Leponto 

It IS curious to consider with how much awe our ancestors 
in those tunes regarded a Spaniard He was, m their appre- 
litiision, a kind of dsemon, horribly malevolent, but withal 
most sagacious and powerful. “They be verye wyse and 
pohtieke,” says on honest Enghshman, m a memorial ad- 
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dressed to Mary, and can, thorowe tlicr wysdome, reform 
and brydell thcyr owne natures for a tyme, and applye their 
conditions to the maners of those men with whom they 
meddell i^ladlye by fnendshippe , whose imschievouff maiiera 
a man shall never knowe nntyll he come under tliei sub- 
jection : but then shall he parfectlye parceyve and fele them . 
which thpige I praye God England never do . for m dis- 
simulations untjU they have ther purposes, and afterwards 
in oppression and tyranny e, when they can obtayne them, 
they do exceed all other nations upon the earthe.’^ Tins la 
just such Lingua r^e as Ariniiims would have used about the 
Romans, or as du Induiii statesman of our times might use 
about the English. It is the language of a man burning 
with liatred, but cowed by those whom he hates , and p.un- 
l^y sensible of their superiority, not only lu j^owe^, but in 
intelligence • 

But how art thou fallen from heaven, O Lucifer, son of 
the morning 1 How art thou cut down to the giound, that 
didst weaken the nations > Tf wo overloa]! a liundrod ycnxis, 
and look at Siiain towards the close of the sev(mte(‘utli een-. 
tnry, what a change do tve find ^ The contrast is as gieat as 
that which the Rome of GaUienus and Hoiionuf^ inesents to 
the Rome of Manus and Cdcsar. Foieign conquest had 
begun to eat into every part of that gigantic monarchy on 
which the sun never set Holland was gone, and Por- 
tugal, and Artois, and Roussillon, and Eranche Comte In 
the East, the empire founded by the Dutch far suii^ussod ui 
wealth and splendour that which their old tyr.ints still n*- 
fcauied. Ill the West, EngLind had seized, and still held, 
settleracnte in the midst ot the Mexican sea 

The mere loss of territory was, howovei, of little moment 
The reluctant obedience of distant provin(3es generally ( osts 
more than, it is worth. Emipires which bianch out widely 
are often more flourishing for a little timely pruning. Ad- 
rian acted judiciously when he abandoned the conquests of 
Trajan , and England was never so nch, bo great, so formid- 
able to foreign pnnccs, so absolutely mistress of the sea, as 
since the loss of her American colonies ^fhe Spanish empire 
was still, in outward appearance, great and magnificent. 
The European domimons subject to the last feeble Prince of 
the House of Austria were far more extensive than those of 
Louis the Fourteenth The American dependencies of tiie 
Castilian crown still extended far to the North ol Chancer and 
far to the South of Capricorn But within this imnicnso 

T T 2 
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body there was an incnrable decay, an utter want of tone, an 
utter prostration of strength An ingenious and diligent popu- 
lation, eminently skilled in arts and manufactures, had been 
driven ftito exile by stupid and remorseless bigots. The 
glory of the Spanish pencil had departed with Velasquez and 
Munllo The sjdendid age of Spanish literature had closed 
with Solis and Calderon. During the seventeenth century 
many states had formed great military establishments But 
the )S]ianisli army, so formidable under the command of Alva 
and Famese, had dwindled away to a few thousand men, ill 
paid and ill disciplined England, Holland, and France had 
great navies But the Spanish navy w^as scarcely equal to 
the t<‘nth part of that mighty force which, in the time of 
Fliilip t,h(^ Second, had been the terror of the Atlantic and 
11 le Mediterranean. The arsenals were deserted The maf- 
a/i^u^s were unprovided The frontier fortresses were ungar- 
iisoncd The police was utterly inefficient for the protection 
of the pooide Murders were committed in the face of day 
■with pel feet impunity Bravoes and discaided serving-men, 

with swords at their sides, swaggered every day through the 
most public stieets and squares of the capital, disturbing the 
]>ublic i)eace, and setting at defiance the ministers of justice 
The finances weie m fiightful disorder The people paid 
much The government received little The American vice- 
luys and the farmers of the revenue became rich, while the 
merchants broke, while the peasantry starved, while the body- 
sen ants of the soveieign leinained unpaid, while the soldiers 
t lie 1 oyal guard repaired daily to the doors of convents, and 
battled there wnth the crowd of beggars for a porringer of 
broth and a niorsid of bread Every remedy which was tried 
agaiavuted the disease The currency was altered, and tins 
fi antic measure produced its ne\er-failing eftects It de- 
stiojod all credit, and increased the misery winch it was 
iiitouded to relieve Tlic American gold, to use the words of 
C>itiz, was to the necessities of the state but as a drop of 
water to the lips of a man raging with thirst Heaps of 
uiu»]ieiicd despatches accumulated in the offices, while the 
Ministei s were concerting w ith bedchamber-women and 
Jesinta the means of tripping up each other Every foreign 
power could ]>lundei and insult with impunity the heir of 
Choiles tlie Filth Into such a state had the mighty kmg- 
dchn of Spain fallen, while one of its smallest dependencies, 
a country not so large the provmce of Estremadura or 
Andalusia, situated under an inclement sky, and preserved 
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only by artificial means from the inroads of the ocean, had 
become a power of the first class, and treated on terms of 
equality with the courts of London and Versailles 

The manner m which Lord Mahon explains the •financial 
situation of Spain by no means satisfies us. It will bo 
lound,” says lie, that those individuals deriiung their chnf 
income from mines, whoso yearly produce is uncertaan and 
Viiiying, and seems rather to spring from fortune than to fol- 
low industiy, are usually careless, untlirifty, and irregular in 
then expenditure. The example of Spam might temiit us io 
apply the same remark to states '' Loid Mahon would find it 
difiicult, we suspect, to make out his analog3'' Nothing could 
be 11101 e uncertain aiidiiaiying than the gams and lovsses of 
those who wore m the habit ot putting into the stato loitoiioSp 
But no part of the public income was more coriaiu iluiti that 
winch was doiived Iroin the lottmios We belie \e that ^his 
case is very similar to that of the Amen con iniiK's Some 
veins of ore excee(l(^fl expectation , some fell below it Some 
of the piivate specula tois drew blanks, and ofliers gamed 
X)rizes But the revenue of the state diqa'ndcd, not on 01136 
paiticular vein, but on the whole annual ])r()duce of two gieat 
eontnients This annual pioduce seems to havoJ>ei‘n almosi 
constantly on the incTeasc during tlie scvcnteeiilli ceriiur> 
The Mexican niinca were, through the leigna of Philip tlio 
Fourth and Charles the Second, lu a steady couise of improve- 
ment, and in South America, though the district of Potosi 
was not so productive as formerly, other jdaces more tlnm 
made up for the deficiency We very much doubt .whether 
Lord Mahon can prove that the inc(une which the Hjianiwh 
government derived fi om the mines of America fluctuated 
more tlitin the income derived from the internal taxes of 
Siiain itself 

All the causes of the decay of Spain resolve themselves into 
one cause, bad govenimeut The valour, the intelligence, 
tliO energy which at tlie close of the fifteenth and the begin- 
ning of the sixteenth century, had made the Spaniards thci 
first nation in the world, were the fruits of the old mstitnf icm 
of Castile and Arragon, mstitutions eminently iavouraVile io 
pnbhc hberty Those institutions the first Princes of the 
House of Austria attacked and almost wholly destroyed 
Their successors expiated the crime. The effects of a change 
from good government to bad government is not fully felt ^or 
some time after the change has taken place Tlje talents and 
the virtues which a good constitution generates may for a 
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time survive that constitution Thus the reigns of princes 
who have estabhshed absolute monarchy on the ruins of 
popular forms of government often shine in history with a 
pecuhar brilliancy But when a generation or two has passed 
away, then conies signally to pass that which was written 
by Montesquieu, that despotic governments resemble those 
savages who cut down the tree in order to get at the fruit. 
During the first years of tyranny, is reaped the harvest sown 
during tlie last years of liberty Thus tlie Augustan age was 
nch uf great minds formed in the generation of Cicero and 
Cu'sar The fruits of the pohcy of Augustus were reserved 
tor posterity, Phibp the Second was the heir oi the Cortes 
and of the Justiza Mayor , and they left him a nation which 
seemed able to conquer all the world. What Philip left to 
hifl successors is well known 

Tnc shock which the great religious schism of the sixteenth 
century gave to Europe, was scarcely felt m Spam In 
England, Germany, Holland, Prance, Denmark, Switzerland, 
Sweden, that shock had produced, with some temporary evil, 
much durable good The pnnciples of the Reformation had 
triumphed in some of those countries The Catholic Church 
had maintaijied its ascendency m others But though the 
event had not been the same iii all, all had been agitated by 
the conflict Even m Prance, in Southern Germany, and lu 
the Catholic Cantons of Switzerland, the public mind bad 
been stirred to its inmost depths The hold of ancient pre- 
judice had been somewhat loosened The Chui ch of Romo, 
warned by the danger which she had narrowly escaped, had, 
ill those parts of her dommion, assumed a milder and more 
liberal character. She sometimes condescended to submit 
her high pretensions to the scrutmy of reason, and availed 
herself more sparingly than in former tunes of the aid of the 
secular arm Even when persecution was employed, it was 
not persecution in the worst and most frightful shape. The 
Beverities of Louis the Pourteenth, odious as they were, can- 
not be compiired with those which, at the first dawn of the 
Refonnation, had been mflicted on the heretics m many parts 
of Euroi>e 

The only effect which the Reformation had produced m 
S])ain had been to make the Inquisition more vigilant and the 
commonalty more bigoted. The times of refreshing came to 
alNieighbouring countries One i>eople alone remained, hke 
the fleece of the Hebrew warrior, dry m the midst of that be- 
nigmint and fertihsing dew While other nations were put- 
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tmg away childish things, the Spanictrd still thought as a 
child and understood as a child. Among the men of the 
seventeenth century, he was the man of the fifteenth century or 
of a still darker period, delighted to behold an Auto and 
ready to volunteer on a Crusade. 

The evils produced by a bad government and a bad religion, 
seemed to have attained their greatest height durmg the last 
}ears of the seventeenth century While the kingdom was 
in this deplorable state, the King, Charles, second ot the name, 
was luisieiimg to an eaily grave. His days had been few and 
evil He had been unfoi'l unate in all his wars, in every pait 
of his internal administration, and in all his domestic rela- 
tions Ills first wife, whom he tenderly loved, died very young 
Ills second wife exeicised gieat influence over him, but seems 
to have been, rogaided by him rather with fc.ii tli.ni wiihlove 
He was childless , and his constitution was so completely jjnit- 
tered that, at little more than thirty yen is of a^e, he had given 
up all hojit^s ot posterit}" llis mind was c\ eii more distem- 
pered than lus bodj He was somet lines Ruiik in listless 
melancholy, and somotimes harassed hy ilio wildest and 
most extiavagant lancies lie was not, how(*vei, uhcdly des- 
titute of the teohngs which became his station His siiffei- 
lugs were aggravated by the thought that his o\fn dissolution 
miglit not miprohably be followed by the dissolution of his 
empire. 

Several princes laid cLiun to the succession The King’s 
eldest sister had married Louis the rourteentli Tlie Han}»]iiii 
would, therefore, in the common course of nihcntiince, have 
succeeded to the crown Hut the Infanta had, at the lime of 
her espousals, solemnly renounced, in her own name, and in 
that of her posterity, all claim to the succession This renun- 
ciation had been confix ined in due form l)y the Cortes A 
younger sister of the King had been the first wife of Tx'opold, 
Emperor of (Jermany She too had at her marriage renoum ed 
her claims to the Spanish crown , but the Cortes had not 
sanctioned the rcuuiiciatiou, and it w^as therefure considcreel 
as invahd by the Spanish jurists. The fmit of this marriage 
was a daughter, who had espoused the Elector of Havana. 
The Electoral Prince of Havana mhented her claim to the 
throne of Spam. The Emperor Leopold was son of a dauglitfu 
of Phihp the Third, and was therefore first cousin to Charles 
Ho renunciation whatever had been exacted from lus mother 
at the tune of her marriage 

The question was certainly very compheated. That claim 
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winch, according to the ordinary rules of inheritance, was the 
strongest, ha4 been barred by a conti-act executed in the most 
binding form. The claim of the Electoral Prince of Bavaria 
was weaker But so also was the contract which bound him 
not to prosecute his claim The only party against whom no 
instrument of renunciation could be produced was the party 
who, m respect of blood, had the weakest claim of all 

As it was clear that great alarm would be excited through- 
out Europe if either the Emperor or the Dauphin should 
become King of Spain, each of those Princes offered to waive 
his pretensions in ftL\ our of his second son , the Emperor, ui 
favour of the Archduke Charles, the Dauphin, in favour of 
Philip Duke of Anjou 

Soon after the peace of Eyswick, William the Third and 
Louis the Fourteenth determined to settle the question of the 
Buccpssioii without consulting cither Charles or the Emperor 
France, England, and Holland, became parties to a tieaty by 
winch it was stipulated that the Electoial Prince of Bavaria 
should succeed to Spam, the Indies, and the Kethorlands 
Tlie Imperial family were to he bought off with the Milanese, 
[fnd the Dauphin was to have the Two Sicilies 

The great object of the King of Spam and of all his coun- 
sellors was t<5 av^ the dismember mcmt of the monarchy In 
the hope of attaining this end, Charles determined to name a 
flucoef^sor A will was accordingly framed by w Inch the croivn 
was bequeathed to the Bavarian Prince Unluqipily, this will 
had scaieely^ been signed 'v^hell the Prince died The question 
was again unsettled, and presented greater diflicultics than 
before 

Anew Tieaty of Partition was Concluded between Prance, 
England, and Holland It was agieed that Spam, the Indies, 
and the Netherlands, should descend to the Archduke Charles 
III leturu for this great concessioii made by the Bourbons to 
a rival house, it was agreed that France should have the 
MiUueae, or an equivalent m a more commodious situation 
Tlio equivalent m view was the piovince of Lorrame. 

Aibuthiiot, some yeais later, ridiculed the Partition Treaty 
with exquisite hmiioui and ingenuity Every body must 
remember lua description of the paroxj'sm of rage into which 
poor old Lord Strutt fell, on hearing that his runaway ser- 
vant Nick Piog, his clotliKT John Bull, and his old enemy 
Lewis Baboon, had come with quadrants, poles, and inkhonis, 
to survey his estate, and to draw Ins will for Lord 

Mahon speaks of the arningeiaent with grave seventy He 
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calls it/" an iniquitous compact, concluded witlioiitUie slightest 
refeience to the welfare of the states so readily parcelled and 
allotted , insulting to the pride of Spam, and Ending to atrip 
that country of its hard-won conquests ’’ The inofit aenoua 
part of this charge would apply to half the treal los which • 
have been concluded iii Europe quite as strongly as to the 
Partition Treaty What regard was shown in Ihc treaty of 
the Pyrenees to the welfire of the peojilo of Dunkirk and 
PousFillon, in the treaty of Niniegiieii k) the welfare of the 
l>eoi)le of Pianclie Coint/', in the fieiity of UtreCht to the wel- 
fdie ol the people of FLindcns, in the tieaty of 1785 to the 
welfare of the peoi)le of Tuscaii;y ^ All Europe rcin(3iTjberh, 
and our latest postciity will, we iear, liaie roahc)n to n^nieiu- 
ber now ( oolly, at the last great 2ia( ification of (1u 'stendoiu, 
the jK“Oi)le c if Poland, of Noiway, ol Pol gin in, iirnl of Loiribuidv, 
weie allot ied to niasteis wlioiii they ablioncd Tlie slatoAinen 
who negotiate (1 the Partition Ticaty 'wioe not so far beyond 
their age and onia ui wisdom and vnluc as to liouble Ihein- 
selves inneli about the happiness of the })e(>ple wlnnii ihey 
were appcvrtioiuug among foreign lulers Jhit it w^ill bo 
difficult to piovo that the stipul ilums wruch Lord Mahon 
condoiuiis were in any ri'spoct uiila\ ounihle to the lra]ipiue«^s 
of those who were to be tram h ired to new Bovenugus The 
Neapolitans would certainly haiolost nothing hy being guen 
to the Dauphin, or to the Grent Turk Addison, who visited 
Naples about the time at whu'li the Partition Tieaty was 
signed, has left us a fiigditful doscripiion of the nusgovern- 
inoiit undei which that part of the Spanish Enijjire gfioanerl 
As to the people of Loiiaino, an union with E’j.iiicc' would 
have been the happn‘ht event whidi could have belaJleii them 
Louis was already then hoveieign fur all jiiirposivs of cruelty 
and exaction He had kept tlicir conutiT dunng many years 
in lus own hands At the peacc‘ of Itysvvick, indeed, their 
Duke had been allowed to return But the f onditums whn h 
had be€m imposed on him made him a mere vassal of Fiance 
We cannf)t admit that the Treat} of Partition was objec- 
tionable because it "‘tended to strip Spam of hard-won con- 
quests The inheritance was bo vast, and tlie claimants st) 
mighty, that without some dismemberment it was scarcely 
possible to make a peaceable arrangement If any di^rnem- 
bennent was to take place, the best way of efiecting it surely 
was to separate from the monarchy those piovnnccs wj^ich 
were at a great distance from Spam, w^hu h were not Spanish 
in uiaimerB, m language, or m feelings, which were both 
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worse governed and less valuable than the old kingdoms of 
Castile and Arragon, and which, having always been go- 
verned by foreigners, would not be likely to feel acutely the 
humiliatifOn of being turned over from one master to another. 

' That England and Holland had a right to interfere is 
plain. The question of the Spanish succession was not an 
internal quesbon, but an European question And this Lord 
Mahon admits He thinks that, when the evil had been 
done, and a Erench Prince was reigning at the Escurial, 
England and Holland were justified in attempting, not 
merely to strip Spam of its remote dependencies, but to 
conquer Spain itscilf , that they wore justified in attempting 
to pub, not merely the passive Flemmgs and Italians, but the 
reluctant Castilians and Asturians, under the dominion of a 
stranger The danger against which the Partition Treaty 
was •intended to guard was precisely the same danger which 
afterwards was made the ground of war It will be difficult 
to prove tliat a danger winch was sufficient to justify the 
war was insufficient to justify the provisions of the treaty 

as Lord Mahon contends, it was better that Spam should 
be subjugated by main force than that she should be governed 
by a Bourbon, it was surely better that she should be deprived 
of Sicily and the Milanese than that she should be governed 
by a Bourbon 

Whether the treaty was judiciously framed is quite another 
question Wo disapprove of the stipulations But we dis- 
approve of them, not because we thmk them bad, but be- 
cause we think that there was no chance of their being ex- 
tM'uted Louis was the most faithless of politicians He 
hated the Butch He hated the Government which the Re- 
volution had established in England He had every disposi- 
tion to quarrel with his new allies It was quite certain that 
ho w'^ould not observe his engagements, if it should be for his 
interest to violate them. Even if it should be for his in- 
terest to observe them, it might well be doubted whether the 
Btroagost and clearest uitcrest would induce a man so haughty 
and seli-wiUcd to cooperate heartily with two governments 
which had alwajs been the objects of his scorn and aversion. 

^Vlieii intelligence of the second Partition Treaty amved 
at Madrid, it roused to momentary energy the languishing 
ruler of a huiguishiug state The Spanish ambassador at 
thei court of London was directed to remonstrate vnth the 
government of William, and his remonetrances were so in- 
solent that ho was commanded to leave England Charles 
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retaliated by diamissuig the English and Dutch ambassadors. 
The French King, though the chief author of the Partition 
Treaty, succeeded in turning the whole wrath of Chaades and 
of the Spanish people from himself, and m dii^ctiug it 
against the two maritime powers. Those powers had now * 
no agent at Madrid Their perfidious ally was at liberty to 
carry on his mtngues unchecked, and he fully availed him* 
self of this advantage 

A long contest was mamtainod with viuying success hy tlic 
factions which surrounded the miserable King On llie aide? 
of the Impenal family was the Queen, herself a rrineesB of 
that famihr Witli her were allied the confessor of the King, 
and most of the ministois On the otlier side* were two of 
the most dexterous pohticiajis of that ago, Chidimil Poito 
Carrero, Archbishop of Toledo, and llaiccmit, the ambas- 
sador of Louis • 

Haicoui’t w^as a noble spooimeii of tlio Fiench inistodacy 
111 the days of its highest splendoui, a limshed geulleiiuin, a 
brave soldier, and a bkilful di])]oiu.itisl. llis couiieouB and 
insinuating itianneis, his Parisian vi\atity tcm])i‘ied wiili 
Castilian gravity, made him the favouiile of the whole court 
He became mtimate with the grandees He caresbod Iho 
clergy He dazzled the multitude by his magnituont st^lc 
of bviiig The prejudices which the people ot Madrid had 
conceived against the French chai actor, the vindictive feel- 
ings generated during centuries of national rualry, grudnully 
^uelded to liis arts, while the Austiian amhassHflor, a smly, 
pompous, niggardly German, made lumseli' and Ins country 
more and more unpopular ereiy day 

Harcourt won o\er the court and the city Porto Oanoro 
managed the Kmg Never were knave and dupe better suited 
to eac-ii other Charles was sick, nervous, and extravagantly 
superstitious Porto Carrero had learned ni the exercise of Ins 
profession the art of exciting and sor>thmg sneh minds , and 
lie employed that art with the cnlm and demure cruelty which 
18 the characteristic of wicked and ambitious pnetts 

He first supplanted the confessor. The state of the poor 
Kmg, during the conflict between Ins two spiritual advisers, 
was homble At one time he was mduced to believe that 
Ins malady was the same with that of the wretches de sen bed 
in the New Testament, who dwelt among the tombs, whom 
no chams could bind, and whom no man dand to apprq^h. 
At another time a Borceress who lived ui the mountains of 
the As tunas was consulted about his malady, Sovciol per- 
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sons were accused of haviiig bewitched him. Porto Carrero 
recommended the apj)alling rite of exorcism, which was 
actiiallj perfoniied The ceremony made the poor King 
more nepvous and miserable than ever. But it served the 
turn of the Cardinal who, after much secret trickery, suc- 
ceeded in casting out, not tlie devil, but the confessor. 

The next f)l>joct was to got rid of the Ministers. Madrid 
was supplied with provisions by a monopoly The govern- 
ment looked alter tins most delicate concern as it looked 
tiller evorjtlimg cdse The jiartisans of the House of Bour- 
bon t(»ok .idvaiitago of the negligence of the administration 
Ou a sudden llio eujiply of food failed Exorbitant prices 
'woiv demanded The people lose The ro}al residence was 
surrounded b}" an immense multitude The Queen harangued 
tliem The })riests exhibited the host All was in vain It 
was ■necessarv to awaken the King from Ins uneasy sleep, 
and to rariy him to the balcony There a solemn promise 
was gmm that the uiipo])ular adiiscrs of the ciown should 
be foitlnvith dismissed The mob left the palace and pro- 
ceed (m 1 to pull dowm the houses of the ministers The ad- 
liereiits of the Austiiaii line weie thus driven from power, 
and tlie government was entrusted to the creatures of Porto 
C\iireio The King left the city m which he had suffered so 
crncd an insult loi the magnificent retreat of the Escunal 
Hero Ins liypochondnac fancy took a new turn Like his 
aiicestor Charles the Fifth, ho was haunted by a strange 
curiosity to pry into the seciots of that grave to which he 
ivas hastening Jii the cemetery which Philip the Second had 
lurmed beneath the pavement of the church of St Lawrence, 
n‘posed tliicc genci aliens of Castilian princes Into these 
dark vaults the unhappy monaich descended by torch-light, 
and penetiated to that superb and gloomy chamber where, 
unmd the gieat black crucihx, were ranged the coffins of the 
kings and queens of Spain. There ho commanded his at- 
tendants to open the massy chests of bronze m which the 
relics of his predecessors decayed He looked on the ghastly 
spectacle with little emotion till the coffin of his first wife 
wa^ unclosed, and she appeared before him — such was the 
skill of the embalmcr — m all her well-remembered beauty 
He cast one glance oii those beloved features, unseen for 
eighteen }eaTs, those features over which corruption seemed 
tu bare no power, and rushed fiom the vault, exclaiming, 
“She IS with God , and I shall soon be with her The 
awful sight completed the rum of his body and mind. The 
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Escnnal became hateful to him ; and he hastened to Aron- 
juez Blit the shades and ^pvaters of that delicious island- 
gaiden, so fondly celebrated m the sparkling leise of Cakle- 
rou, brou^;ht no solace to their unfortunate master* Hiuiug 
tried medicine, exeicise, and amusement lu vain, he leturnod* 
to Madrid to die 

He was now beset on every side by the bold and skill ul 
agents of the House of Bourbon Tlio leading pohtioians ol 
his court assured him that Louis, and Louis alone, was sulh- 
ciently powerful to Reserve the Spanish monarchy luidividtnl 
and til at Austria would be utteily unable to prevent the 
Tieaty of Paitition fiom being cairied into etiect Some 
ceh'brated hniyers gave it as their opinion 1 hat the act of re- 
nunciation executed by the late Queen of Pidiu'e ought to be 
eoustiued nccoiding to the sjiiut, and not iueordnig fo the 
letter The letter uiuloubtedly excluded the Fieiich Ihmet'S 
The spmt was mciely thih, tluit (iinjile S(HUiiitv should l>e 
taken ago-mst the union of the Fiencli and Spanish erowim 
on one head 

Li all piobabiliiy, neithei political nor legal reahonmgs 
would have Kufii( cd to ovoKonie iiic parliahty which Ohailes 
tedt lor th(' House of Austiia TUeie had always lu‘en a clo«e 
connexion between the two gu'at ro}al lines w’hicdi biuang 
from the marriage ol Philip .ind 3 nan a Both had always 
legardod the French as then natuial eiiciiiies Jt ivas ne- 
cessary to have recourse to religious teiiois , and Porto Oar- 
lero employed those terrors with true professional sLiJl The 
King’s lilc was dunving to a close ^Vhiuld the most (\ifholic 
piimo eonimit a great sm on tJie lu ink of llu' graior^ And 
what could bo a greater sin than, from an nnicMSonablo at- 
tachin(uit to a family name, from an uncliristian anfipatby 
to a riY.il house, to set aside the iiglitful heir of an immoiiBO 
monarchy? The buidor consciouee and the feeble intellect 
of Charh's wore stiongly wrought upon by th(*se apiieals At 
length Porto Carrero vcntuiod on a ina bier -stroke Ho ad- 
vised Cliarles to apply for counsel to the Pope. The King 
who, m the simplicity of his lioart, considered the successor 
of St Peter as an infallible guide in spiritual matters, adoptc'd 
the suggestion, and Porto Carioro, who knew that his Holi- 
ness was a mere tool of Frame, awaited with ported confi- 
dence the result of the application In the answer which 
anived from Rome, the King was sohunnl) rcuninded oi the 
great account wdiich he was soon to render, and cautioned 
agamst the flagrant injustice which he was tempted to coin- 
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mit. He was assiired that the right was with the House of 
Bourbon, and reminded that his own salvation ought to be 
dearer to him than the House of Austria Yet he still con- 
tinued iriesolute. His attachment to his family, his aversion 
’ to France, were not to be overcome even by Papal authority 
At length he thought himself actually dying Then the car- 
dmal redoubled his efforts Divme after dmne, well tutored 
for the occasion, was brought to the bed of the trembhng 
penitent. He was dying in the commission of known sin 
He was defrauding his relatives He v%s bequeathing civil 
wai to his 2>eople He yielded, and signed that memorable 
Testament, the cause of many calamities to Europe As he 
affixed Ins name to the instrument, he buist mto tears 
“ God,” he said, “ gives kingdoms and takes them away I 
am already one of the dead ” 

Tlie will was kept secret during the short remainder of his 
life On the third of November 1700 he expired All Madrid 
crowded to tiic palace The gates were thronged The 
antechamber was filled with ambassadors and grandees, eager 
to learn what dispositions the deceased sovereign had made 
At length the folding doors were flung open. Tlie Duke of 
Abraiites came forth, and announced that the whole Spanish 
monarchy was bequeathed to Philip Duke of Anjou Charles 
had directed that, during the interval which might elajise 
between his death and the arrival of his successor, tlie go- 
vernment should be admuiisicred by a council, of which Porto 
Carrero was the chief member 

Louis acted, as the English ministers might have guessed 
tliat ho would act With scarcely the show of hesitation, he 
broke tlirough all the obligations of the Partition Treaty, and 
accepted for his grandson the splendid legacy of Charles 
The new sovereign hastened to take possession of his domi- 
nions. The whole court of France accompanied him to 
Soeaux His brothers escorted him to that frontier which, 
as they weakly imagined, was to be a frontier no longer 
“ Tlie Pyrenees,” said Loms, have ceased to exist ” Those 
very Pyrenees, a few years later, were the theatre of a war 
between the heir of Lome and the pnnee whom France was 
DOW sending to govern Spam 

If Charles had ransacked Europe to find a successor whose 
moral and intellectual character resembled his own, he could 
not have chosen better. Philip was not so sickly os his pre- 
decessor, but he was quite as weak, as mdolent, and as super- 
stitious , he very soon became quite as hypochondnacaJ and 
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eccentric , and he was even more niononfl. He was indeed a 
husband of ten thousand. His first object, when he became 
Kin^ of Spam, was to procure a wife. From the day of his 
marriage to the day of her death, his first object wrte to have 
her near him, and to do what she wished. As soon as h\s * 
wife died, his first object was to procure another, Anothci 
was found, as unlike the former as possible But slie wna a 
wife, and Philip was content. Neither hy day nor by night, 
neither m sickness nor in health, neither m time of business 
nor in time of relaxation, did he ever siiffei her to be absent 
from him for half an hour. His nmid was naturally fi'eble , 
and lie had received an enfeebling education He liad been 
brought up amidst the dull magniliccnce of Veisailles His 
gi'andfatliei ivas as imperious and as ostentatious in his in- 
tercourse with the ro}al family as in publics nds All those 
who grew up immediately undet the eye of Louis hadi the 
maiineis of peisoiis who hsid ne\er known wluit it was to be 
at case. They ivere all taciturn, bhy, rind awkward In n.ll 
of them, except the Duke of Burgundy, the evil wont fuHher 
than the manneis The Dauphin, the Duke of Bern, Philip 
of Anjou, were men of iiisigiiihcaiit characters They had. 
no enci gy, no force of will They had been so little a* - 
customed to judge or to act loi themsedves thaJ implicit de- 
pendence had become necessaiy to their comfort. The new 
King of Spain, emancipated from control, resembled that 
wretched German caiitive who, when the irons which he had 
worn for years were knocked off, fell prostrate on the flooi of 
his prison The restraints which had enfeebled the mind of 
the young Prince w^ere lequired to support it Till he hud a 
wile he could do nothing * and when he had a wife lie did 
whatever she chose 

While this lounging, moping boy w^as on his way to 
Madiid, his grandlafher was all activity Louis hod no 
reason to fear a contest with the Empire single-handed He 
made vigorous preparations to encounter Leojjold He over- 
awed the Statcs-General by means of a great army. He 
attempted to soothe the Enghsh government by fair proiea- 
sions. William was not deceived He fully returned the 
hatred of Louis , and, if he had been free to act according to 
his own mclmations, he would have declared war as soon as 
the contents of the will weie known But he was hound by 
constitutional restraints Both his person und his iiieasiires 
were unpopular in England His secluded hie and his cold 
maimers disgusted a people accustomed to the graceful ^afia- 
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bility of Charles the Second His foreign accent and his 
foreign attachments were offensive to the national prejudices. 
His reign had been a season of distiess, foUowmg a season of 
rapidly lAcreasmg prosperity The burdens of the late war 
and the expense of restoring the currency had been severely 
felt Nine clergymen out of ten were Jacobites at heart, and 
had sworn allegiance to the new dynasty, only m order to 
save their bonehces A large proportion of the country 
gentlemen belonged to the same party The whole body of 
agiiciiltural proprietors was hostile to that interest which the 
cieation of the national debt had brought into notice, and 
wliicli was believed to be pecuharly favoured by the Court, 
the monied interest The middle classes were fully deter- 
mined to beep out James and his family But they regarded 
‘WhUiani only as the less of two evils , and, as long as there 
’was ‘mo imminent danger of a counter-revolution, were dis- 
])osed to thwart and mortify the sovereign by whom they 
wore, nevertheless, ready to stand, in case of necessity, with 
their lives and fortunes They wore sullen and dissatisfied 

There was/’ as Somers expressed it in a reinaakable lettei 
to William, “ a deadness and want of spirit m the iititioii 
uinvTrsally 

Every tlmig in England was going on as Louis could have 
wished The leadeis of the Whig party had retired fiom 
power, «nd wore extremely unpopular on account of the un- 
fortunate issue of the Paitition Treaty The Tories, some 
of i^honi still cast a hngoiing look towards St Germains, 
weie 111 office, and had a decided ma]oiity in the House of 
tVmimons William was so much embarrassed by the state 
ol pai-ties 111 England that ho could not venture to make war 
on the House ot Bouiboii. Ho was suffering under a com- 
plication of soveio and incurable diseases There was every 
loason to believe that a few months would dissolve the fragile 
lie* whicli boiuid up that feeble body with that aident and 
uin on(|uerable soul If Louis could succeed in preserving 
pea(e for a short time, it ^^as probable that all his vast 
designs would be Becuiely accomplished Just at this crisis, 
the most nnpoitaut ciisis of his hie, his xuide and his passions 
hiinicd him into an eiror, which undid all that forty years 
ol yictory and intiigue had done, which produced the dis- 
membei merit of the kingdom of his grandson, and brought 
invasion, bankruptcy, and famine on his own 

James the Second died at St Germains Louis paid him 
a fai'ewell visit, and was so much moved by the solemn 
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parting, and by the grief of the exiled queen that, losing 
sight of all considerations of policy, and actuated, ua it 
should seem, merely by compassion and by a not ungcueroua 
vanity, he acknowledged the Pnnco of Wales as Kmg of 
England. 

The indignation which the Castilians had felt when they 
heard that three foreign powers had undertaken to regelate 
the Spanish succession was nothing to the rage with wliuh 
the English learned that their good neighbour had taken the 
trouble to provide them with a king. Whigs and Toms 
]oined in condemning the proceedings of the h>ench Coin t 
The cry for wai uas laised by the city of London, and echot'd 
and reechoed from every comer of the realm William saw 
that his time was come Though liis waited and suffering 
body could haidly move witliout support, his spirit was as 
energetic and resolute as when, at twenty-thieis lu‘ 
defiance fo the combined forces of England and Fiance lie 
left the Hague, where he had been engaged in negotiating 
with the States and the Emperor a defensive treat}^ against 
the ambitious designs of the Bourl? ns He flew to London • 
He remodelled the ministry He dissolved the raTluLinent 
The majority of the new House of Commona was with 
the King , and the most vigorous preparations were made 
for war 

Before the commencement of active hoBtilities William 
was no inoie. But the Grand Alliance of the Eui >peau 
Piinces against the Bourbons was abeady constructed ‘‘Tlio 
master workman died,’' says Mr Biuko , but the w'ork was, 
formed on true mechanical puncipks, and it was as iiuly 
wi ought ” On the fifteenth of May, 1702, wai was pro- 
ehnmed by concert- at Yienna, at London, nnd at iln‘ Hague 

Thus cunimonced that great struggle by which Eurojje, 
from the Yistula to the Athuiitic Ocean, was agitated during 
twelve yeais The tvv^o hostile coalitions W(*rc, in respect of 
territoiy, wealth, and population, not iinecpialiy matched On 
the one side were France, Spain, and Ba\ ana , on the other, 
England, HoUaiid, the Empire, mid a crowd of inferior 
Powers 

That part of the war which Lord Mahon has undertaken 
to relate, though not the least important, is certainly the 
least attractive. In Italy, in Germany, and in the Nether- 
lands, great means were at the disposal of great generals. 
Mighty battles were fought. Foi'tress after fortress was 
subdued. The iron chain of the Belgian strongholds ws 
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broken. By a regular and connected senes of opemtiona 
extending thxongh several years, the French were driven back 
from the Danube and the Po into their own provinces The 
war in Spam, on the contrary, is made up of events which 
seem to have no dependence on each other. The turns of 
fortune resemble those which take place in a dream. Victory 
and defeat are not follow'ed by their usual consequences 
Armies spimg out of nothing, and melt into nothing Yet, 
to judicious readers of history, the Spanish conflict is per- 
haps more intt'resting than the campaigns of Marlborough 
and Eugene Tlie fate of the Milanese and of the Low 
Countries was decided by miLtaiy skill. The fate of Spam 
was decided by the peculiarities of the national character 
When the war commenced, the young Kmg was in a most 
deplorable situation On his arrival at Madrid he found 
Porto Cairero at the head of aftairs, and he did not thtok fit 
to displace the man to whom he owed his crown The Car- 
dinal was a meie intriguer, and in no sense a statesman He 
had acquired, in the Court and in the Confessional, a rare 
• degree ot skill in all the tricks by which weak minds are 
managed But of the noble science of government, of the 
sources of • national prosperity, of the causes of national 
decay, he knew no more than Ins master It is curious to 
obson^e the contrast between the dexterity wiili which ho 
ruled the conscience of a foolish Taletiidmarian, and the 
imbecility winch he showed when placed at the head of an 
empire On what giounds Lord Mahon represents the Car- 
dinal as a man of splendid genius,’^ of vast abdities,” we 
are unable to discover, Louis was of a very different opmion, 
and Louis was very seldom mistaken in lus judgment of 
(haiactor Every body,^^ says he, in a letter to his am- 
bassador, “ knows how incapable the Cardinal is He is an 
object of contempt to his countrymen ” 

A few iniseiable savings were made, which ruined indi- 
viduals without jiroducing any perceptible benefit to the state. 
The police became more and more iiieflicient. The disorders 
of the capital were increased by the arrival of French adven- 
turers, the refuse of Parisian brothels and gaming-houses. 
These wretches considered the Spaniards as a subjugated rtice 
whom the countrymen of the new sovereign might cheat and 
insult vnth impuruty The Kang sate eating and drinking 
ofl night, lay m bed all day, yawned at the council table, and 
suffer^ the most importiint papers to he unopened for weeks. 
At length he was roused by only excitement of which hia 
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Bluggish nature was eueceptible. His grandfather consented 
to let him have a wife. The choice was fortunate. Maria 
Lomsd, Princess of Savoj, a beautiful and graceful girl of 
thirteen, already a woman in person and muul, at an age 
when the females of colder climates are still children, was tlie 
person selected The King resolved to give her the meeting 
m Catalonia He deft his capital, of which he was alreatly 
thoroughly tired At setting out he was mobbed by a gang 
of beggars. He, however, made h^s way tlirough them, and 
repaued to Barcelona 

Louis was perfectly aware that the Queen would gOA ern 
Philip. He, accordingly, looked about for somebody to govern 
the Queen He selected the Pruigess Orsini to be first lady 
of the bedchamber, no insigiiTllcaiit post in the liouscliold 
of a veiy young wufe, and a vt'ry uxojioiib husband. The 
23rincess was the daughter of a Pionch peer, and ihe widow 
of a Spanish giandee She was, therolorc, adninably fitted 
by her position to bo the msliument of the Court of Ver- 
sailles at the Court of Madrid The Duke of ( )i loans called 
her, in words too coaisc for translation, the Lieutenant 
Captam Mainteiion , and the aj^pcdlation w^is wt 11 deserved. 
She aspired to play in Spam the j^art which ^Madaino dt 
Maintcnon had played m France But, though at least equal 
to her model in wit, information, and talents for intrigue, she 
had not that self-command, that patience, that iinpcrturbablo 
evenness of temper, which had raided the widow of a bufl'oem 
to be the consort of the proudest of kings The Princess 
was more than fifty years old, but was still vain of lier fine 
eyes and her line shape , she still dressed in the style of a 
girl, and she stifl carried her flirtalions so far as to give 
occasion for scandal She was, however, polite, eloquent, and 
not deficient in stiength of niuid The bittei Saint Simon 
owns that no person Avhom she wished to attnch could long 
resist the graces of her manners and of her conversation 

We have not time to relate how she obtained, and how she 
]>reserved her empire over the young couple in whose house- 
hold she was placed, how she became so powerful, that neither 
minister of Spam nor ambassador from France could stand 
a'^ainst her, bow Louis himstdf was comi>elled to court her, 
how she received orders from Versailles to retire, how the 
Queen took part with her favourite attendant, how the Kmg 
iook part with the Queen, and how, after much squabbling, 
lying, shuffling, bullying, and coaxmg, the dispute was ad- 
justed. We turn to the events of the war. 
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Wlien hostilities lyere proclaimed at Loiidoii, YienBa, and 
the Ha^e, Philip was at Naples. He had been with great 
difficulty prevailed upon, by the most urgent representations 
from Versailles, to separate himself from his wife, and to 
repair without her to his Itahan dominions, which were then 
menaced by the Emperoi The Queen acted as Eegent, and, 
child as she was, seems to have been quite as competent to 
govern the kingdom as her husband or any of his ministers 

In August, 1702, an amiament, under the command of the 
Duke of Ormond, appeared off Cadiz The Spanish authori- 
ties hlwl no funds and no regular troops The national spirit, 
however, supplied in some degree what was wanting The 
nobles and farmers advanced money. The peasantry were 
formed into what the Spanish wi iters caU bands of heroic 
patriots, and what General Stanhope calls a rascally foot 
rniliiia K the invaders had acted with vigour and judg- 
ment, Cadiz would probably have fallen. But the chiefs of 
the expedition were divided by national and professional 
leelings, Dutch agamst English, and land against sea Sparre, 
• the Dutch general, was sulky and perverse Bellasys, the 
English general, embezzled the stores Lord Mahon imputes 
the ill temper of Sparre to the influence of the republican 
institutions of Holland By parity of reason, we suppose 
that he would impute the peculations of Bellasys to the in- 
fluence of the inonarchical and anstocratical institutions of 
England The Duke of Ormond, who had the command of 
the whole expedition, proved on this occasion, as on every 
other, destitute of the qualities which great emergencies 
require No discipline was kept; the sojdiers were suffeied 
to rob and insult those whom it was most desirable to con- 
ciliate. Churches were robbed , images ivere jmUed down , 
nuns were violated The officers shared the sjioil instead of 
punishing the spoilers , and at last the armament, loaded, to 
use the words of Stanhope, with a great deal of plunder and 
infamy,” quitted tlie scene of Essex’s glorj% leaving the only 
Spauiaid of note who had declared for tliern to be hanged by 
lus countrymen. 

The fleet was off the coast of Portugal, on the way back to 
England, when the Duke of Ormond received intelligence 
that the treasure -ships from America had just aiTived in 
Europe, and had, in order to avoid his armament, repaired to 
thb harbour of Vigo The cargo consisted, it was said, of 
more than three millions sterling in gold and silver, besides 
mveh valuable merchandise. The prospect of plunder recon- 
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ciled all disputes Dutch and English, aamirals and generals, 
were equally eager for action The Spaniards might with the 
greatest ease have seemed the treasure by simply landing it, 
but :t was a fundamental law of Spanish trade that the 
galleons should unload at Cadiz, and at Cadiz only The 
Chaiubor of Commerce at Cadiz, in the true spirit of mono- 
poly, refused, even at tins coniuncturo, to bate one jot (d its 
inu liege. The matter was refeiTod to the Council of the 
Indies That body deliberated and hesitated just a day too 
Jong Some feeble preparations for defence were nuulc^ 
mined towers at the mouth of the bay of were gan^^^omHl 
b} a few ill-armed and iintiaiiied lusiies , a boom uas ihrou i\ 
aeioss the entrance ot the basin , and a few French nliips ot war, 
which had convoyed the galleons fioin Aunnu .i, wc!i‘ i»iooie<l 
uithm But all wastono purpose The English ships bioke 
the boom Oririond and his soldiers actil(‘d ilie \ho 

T'Veneli burru'd ilieii ships, audeiicaped to tin* hIkjio The con- 
querors sha’ied some imlhons ot dollain, some iinllu^iiH uioro 
weie sunk li(‘n all the galleons had been (jipinied (»r 
destroj'Od came an order in duo tone allouingilieni to unload • 

When Philip letuiucd to Madrid mthe begiumng of 1 7<'I-{, 
he loundtlie finances more emliarrasHed, the jicople more dis- 
contented, and the hostile coalition more formidable than 
ever. The loss of the galleons had occasioned a gioat defi- 
ciency 111 the revenue The Adfniral of Castile, one of the 
greatest subjects in Europe, had fled to Lisbon and sworn 
allegiance to the Archduke The King of Portugal soon after 
acknowledged Charles as King of Spam, and prepared to 
suppoidi the title of the House ot Austria by arms. 

On the other side, Louts sent to the assistance of his grand- 
son an army of 12,000 men, commanded by the Duke of Ber- 
wick Berwick was the son of James the Second and Arabella 
Churchill He had been brought up to expect the highest 
honours which an English subject could enjoy, but the whole 
course of his life was changed by the revolution which over- 
threw his infatuated father Berwick became an exile, a 
man without a country , and from that time forward his 
camp was to him m the place of a country, and professional 
honour was his patriotism He ennobled his wretched calling 
There was a stern, cold, Brutus-like virtue in the manner m 
which he discharged the duties of a soldier of fortune. His 
military fidehty was tned by the strongest temptations, and 
was found invincible. At one time he fought against his 
uncle , at another time he fought against the cause of his 
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brother ; yet he was nerer suspected of treachery, or even of 
slackness. 

Early in 1704 an army, composed of English, Dutch, and 
Portuguese, was assembled on the western frontier of Spam. 
Tlie Archduke Charles had arrived at Lisbon, and appeared 
in person at the head of his troops The mihtary skill of 
Berwick held the Allies, who were commanded by Lord Gal- 
way, in check through the whole campaign On the south, 
however, a great blow was struck An Enghsh fleet, under 
Sir George Rooke, having on board several regiments com- 
iiifindod by tlie Prince of Hesse Darmstadt, appeared before 
ihe rock of Gibraltar, That celebrated stronghold, which 
iiatmo li-is made all but impregnable, and against which all 
the resources of the military art have been employed in vain, 
was taken as easily as if it had been an open village in a 
plain The ganison went to say their prayers instead of 
stitinlmg on their guard A few English sailors climbed the 
rock The Si^aniards capitnluted , and the British flag w^as 
placed on those ramparts from which the combined armies 
* and navies of Prance and Spam have never been able to pull 
it dowTi Rooke proceeded to Malaga, gave battle in the 
neighbourhood of that port to a Prench squadron, and after 
a doubtful action returned to England 

But greater events were at hand The English govern- 
ment had determined to send an expedition to Spain, under 
tlie command of Chailes Mordaunt Earl of Peterborough 
This man was, if not the greatest, yet assuredly the most 
extraoidinaiy character of that age, the King of Sweden 
himself not excepted Indeed, Peterborough may be de- 
sciibed as a polite, learned, and amorous Charles the Twelfth. 
His courage had all the French impetuosity, and all the Eng- 
lish steadiness His fertility and activity of mind were almost 
beyond belief They appeared in everything that he did, in 
his campaigns, in his negotiations, in his familiar correspon- 
dence, in his lightest and most unstudied conversation He 
w as a kind fnend, a generous enemy, and m deportment a 
thoiough gentleman But his splendid talents and virtues 
wei-e leiidered almost useless to his country, by his levity, his 
restlessness, his irritability, his morbid craving for novelty 
and for excitement. His weaknesses had not only brought 
him, on more than one occasion, into serious trouble ; but 
had impelled him to some actions altogether unworthy of his 
humane and noble nature. Repose was insupportable to him 
He loved to fly round Europe faster than a travelling courier. 
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He was at tlie Hogue one week, at Vienna tlie next. Then 
he took a fancy to see Matlrid , and ho had scarcely reached 
Mcidnd, when lie ordered horaea and act off for Copenliagen* 
No attendanta could keep up with his ejieed. Uo bodily 
infiriiiitiea could con lino Inni Old age, diseiise, uu mine at • 
death, produced scarcely aii}- eflect on hia mtropid Bpiiit- 
Ju&t befoie he underwent the most horrible of surgical ra- 
tions, Ilia eonvora.it 1011 was as 'uprightly as *<'liat of a }oung 
man in tbe full vigour of lio.ilUi, On the day uller the opoiii- 
tion, 111 sjiite of the entieaties of his inedual adviseia, he 
wroiild set out on a jouiney ills figure w.is that of a sbolc- 
ton But Ins elastic mini siij)pork^d linn iiiidei fatigues and 
sufferings wrliich seemed suffn lent to bung the most r<»bust 
man to the grave Change ot emplo} ineiit w'ln as necessary 
to him as change of place He loved to du talc six oi Bcieii 
letters at once Those who had to Iraii'^.Ht biisin(‘as ,witli 
him compLiuicd that though he talked with gi<Mt ahiht} on 
every subject, lie could never be ke])t to the point “Lord 
Peterborough,” said Pope, “ would say \(U} pi city and Inciy 
things in his letters, but they would ]>e lallicr loo ga\ and 
wandermg , wheieas, iveie Loid Bulingbroke to writ<» to an 
emperor, or to a sta-tesmem, he would fix on tliat point w Inch 
was -the most material, would set it in llie strongest and finest 
light, and manage it so as to make it Ihe most serviceable to 
his purpose ” What Peteiboiough was to Boliughrukc' as a 
writer, he was to Marlborough a gcneial Jle w^ae, m 
truth, the last of the knights-eriant, biave to tcmerii.y, liberal 
to piofusion, couideous m Ins deahug-s with eiumnes, the pro- 
tector of the oppressed, the adorei of women His virtues 
and vices were those of the Hound d'ablc' Indeed, his cha% 
racter can hardly be better summed up, iLan iii the hues m 
which the author of that clever little poimi, and Giants, 

has described Sir Tristram 

“ Hjs birth, it sprm'^, by Merlir's calcalation, 

Was under Venus, Mercury, and Mars, 

His mind wuth all their attnbutca ^vas mixed, 

And, like those planets, wandeiing and unfixed, 

“ From realn^ to realm he ran, and never staid * 

Kingdoms and crowns ho won, and gave away 
It seemed as if his labours w^ere repaid 
By the mere noise and movement of the fray 
No conquests nor acquiremenis had. he made, , < 

Hifl cluef delight was, on some festive day, 

To nde triumphant, prodigal, and proud, * 

And shower his wealth amidst the Rhonting crowd, • 
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“ Hia Bcbemes of war were Budden, unforeseeiii 
Inexplicable botb to friend and foe , 

It Beemed as if some momentary spleen 
^nspired tJie project, and impelled tbe blow ; 

And most kis fortune and succeas were seen 
Witli means the most inadequate and low , 

Most master of bimself, and least encumbered, 

When overmatched, entangled, and outnumbered 

In June, 1705, this remarkable man arrived in Lisbon with 
five thousand Dutch and Enghsh soldiers There the Arch- 
duke embaiked with a large tram of attendants, whom Peter- 
borough entertained magnificently during the voyage at his 
oun expense Prom Lisbon the armament proceeded to"* 
Gibraltar, and, having taken the Prince of Hesse Darmstadt 
on bouid, steered towards the north-east along the coast 
of hipain 

The first place at which the expedition touched, after 
leaving Gibraltar, was Altea m Valencia The wretched mis- 
goveiiiinent of Philip had excited gicat discontent through- 
put tins province. The invaders were eagerly welcomed 
Th (3 peasantry flocked to the shore, bearing piovisions, and 
shouting “ Long live Charles the Third ” The neighbouring 
fortress of Denia surrendered without a blow. 

The imagination of Peterborough took fire He conceived 
the hox>e of finishing the wai at one blow Madrid was but 
a liundred and fifty mil(‘S distant There was scarcely one 
fortified i)lace on the road The troops of Philip were either 
(»n the frontiers of Portugal or on the coast of Catalonia At 
the capital there was no military force, except a few horse 
•who formed a guard of honour round the person of Phibp 
Hut the scheme of pushmg mto the heart of a great kmgdom 
with an armj’- of only seven thousand men, was too danng to 
please the Archduke The Prince of Hesse Darmstadt, who, 
in the reign of the late King of Spam, had been Governor of 
C^iialouia, and who overrated his own influence in that pro- 
1 luce, "was of opinion tliat they ought mstantly to proceed 
thither, and to attack Barcelona. Peterborough was ham- 
IK^red by^iis instructions, and found it necessary to submit. 

On the sixteen"th of August the fleet arrived before Barce- 
lona , and Peterborough found that the task assigned "to him 
by the Archduke and the Prince wras one of almost insuper- 
ablo difficulty. One side of the city was protected by the 
sea, the other by the strong fortifications of Monjinch. The 
trails were so extensive, that thirty thousand men would 
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scarcely have been snfBoient to invest thorn. The garrison , 
was as numerous as the besieging army. The best officers ipi 
the Spanish service were in the town. The hopes which tlie 
Prince of Darmstadt had formed of a general nsuig m Cata- 
lonia weie grievously disappointed. The invaders were* 
joined only by about lifteen hundred armed peasants, whose 
sei vices cost more tlian they were Avorth. 

No general was ever in a more deplorable situation than 
that in which Peterborough was now placed He hod alwaj a 
objected to the echeine of besieging Barcelona, His ol)j(‘t- 
tions had been overruled lie had to execute a project wliu h 
he had conatnntly ropre'^eiited as iinpraciicable IIiS oainp 
dividend into hostile lactions, and he wRkS censunHl by all 
The Archduke and the Prince 1 darned liiiri loi not piocc^edmg 
instantly to take the town, but suggestca no jdiiu by whu Ji 
bcven thousand men could be enabled to do the wotk cd 
thirty thousand Others blamed their gene lal for gi\jug uj) 
his own -opinion to the cliildisli wdjiins ot Charles, and lor 
siiciiiitiiig lus men m an attempt to ixu loiin wliat was iiu- 
I)Oss]ble The Dutch commander posiluelj deekiiedtlmt lijs 
bcddnus should not stir Loid IVlerborougli might give what 
oideis he chose , but to engage in such a biege^was madiu'ss , 
and the men should not be sent to certain death where thei o 
was no chance of obtaimng any advantage 

At length, after three weeks of inaction, Peterborough 
announced his fixed determination to raise the siege Tlie 
heavy cannon were sent on board Preparations were rnado 
foi icembarkmg the trooi^s Chailes and the Prince of Hesse 
were furious , but most of the officers blamed their geiienil 
for having delayed bo long the measure which he liad at laHt 
found it necessary to take On the twelfth of Septernbe^r 
there were rejoicings and public ontertainments in Baicclona 
for this great deliverance On the following morning tlie 
English flag was flyuig on the ramparts 0 / Monjuich The 
genius and energy of one man had supplied the place of forty 
battalions 

At midnight Peterborough had. called on the Pnnee of 
Hesse, with whom be had not for some time been on speaking 
tewms “I have resolved, sir,” said the Earl, ‘^to attemiit 
an assault ; you may accompany us, if you think fit, and see 
whether I and my men deserve what you have been pleased 
to say of us.’’ The Pnnee was startled The attempt, he * 
said, was hopeless ; but he was ready to take hia share , and, 
without further discussion, he called for Lis horse 
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Fifteen tandred Englieli soldiers were a^asembled under 
tjie Earl. A thousand more had been posted as a body of 
reserve, at a neighbouring convent, under the command of 
Stanhopes After a winding march along the foot of the hills, 
Teterborough and Ins little army reached the wall^ of Mon- 
juich. There they halted tiH daybreak As soon as they 
were descried, the enemy advanced into the outer ditch to 
meet tliem. This was the event on which Peterborough had 
reckoned, and for which his men were prepared The Eng- 
lish receued the fire, rushed forward, leaped into the ditch, 
put the Spaniards to flight, and entered the works together 
with the fugitives. Before the garrison had recovered from 
their first surprise, the Earl was master of the outworks, had 
taken several pieces of cannon, and had thrown up a breast- 
work to defend his men He then sent off for Stanhope’s 
reserve While he was waiting for this reinforcement, news 
arrived that three thousand men were marching from Barce- 
lona towards Monjuich He instantly rode out to take a 
view of them , but no sooner had he left his troops than they 
wtere seized with a panic Their situation was mdeed full of 
danger , they had been brought into Monjuich they scarcely 
knew how , Iheir numbers were small ; their general was 
gone their hearts failed them, and they were proceeding to 
evacuate the fort Peterborough receued information of 
these occurrences in time to stop the retreat. He galloped 
up to the fugitives, addressed a few words to them, and put 
himaelf at their head The sound of his voice and the sight 
of his face restored all their courage, and they marched ha/ck 
to tlieir former position. 

The Prmce of Hesse hod fallen in the confusion of the 
assault ; but every thing else went well Stanhope arrived , 
the detocliment which had marched out of Barcelona re- 
treated , the heavy cannon were disembarked, and brought to 
bear on the inner^ fortifications of Monjuich, which speedily 
fell Peterborough, with Ins usual generosity, rescued the 
Spanish soldiers from the ferocity of his victorious army, 
and paid the last honours with great pomp to his rival the 
Prince of Hesse 

The reduction of Monjuich was the first of a senes of 
brilliant exploits. Barcelona fell, and Peterborough had 
the •glor}’’ of taking, with a handful of men, one of the largest 
and strongest towns of Europe He had also the glory, not 
less dear to his chivalrous temper, of saving the life and 
hono^ of the beautiful Duchess of Popoh, whom he met 
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flying’ with dishevelled hair from the fury of the soldiers,* 
He availed himself dexterously of tlie jealousy witli which 
the Catalonians regarded the inhabitants of Castdo Ho 
guaranteed to the province m the capital of whifh he was 
now quartered all its ancient rights and liberties, and thuif 
succeeded m attaching the i>opulation to the Austrian 
cause 

The open country now declared in favour of Clmiles 
Tairagoua, Tortosa, Gerona, Lorida, Sau Mateo, threw ojien 
their gates The Rpanish go\eriinient sent the Count of Las 
Tuires with seven thousand men to reduce San Mateo. The 
Earl of Peterborough, Avitli only twelve liundretl men, raised 
tl e siege His officers advised luin to be eonteiit with this 
extraordinary sure ess Clrules urged him to return to 
Barcelona , but no remonslraiieos could stop such a sjnrit in 
the midst ot such a (‘areei It was the depth of winter 
The country was mountainous Tli(‘ roads >\eie almost ini- 
pass.iblc Tlie men were ilhelotbed Tlu‘ horsc^s were 
knocked u]) The retreating army was fai nioie nunierouH 
than the pmsuing army But dilhculties and dangctfs 
vainslied before the energy of* Peterboiongh He puslied on, 
drivmg Las Torres before him Nules surr<indered to tho 
mere tenor of liis name , and, on the fouHh of February, 
170G, he arrived in triumph at Valencia ThcTf3 he learned 
that a body of foui thousand men was on the inarch to join 
Las Torres He set out at dead of night from Valencni, 
passed the Xucar, came unexpectedly on the eneamjnnent of 
the enemy, and slaughtered, dispersed, or took (be whole 
reinforcement The Valencians could scarcely bejieve their 
eyes when they saw the prisoners brought m. * 

In the meantime the Courts ot Madrid and Versailles, ex- 
asperated and alarmed by the fall of Barcelona and by the 
revolt of the surrounding country, determined to make a 
great effort. A large army, nominally commanded by Idulip, 
but really under the orders of Marshal Tessd, entered Cata- 
lonia A fleet under the Count of Toulouse, one of the natural 
children of Louis the Fourteenth, appeared before the port of 
Barcelona The city was attacked at once by sea and land 
The person of the Archduke was in considerable danger 
Peterborough, at the head of about three thousand men, 
marched with great rapidity from Valencia. To give battle, 
with 80 small a force, to a great regular aimy under the con-* 
duct of a Marshal of France, would have* madncBS, The 
Earl therefore^ made war after the fsisliion of the Min^ and 
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^mpecmadoB of otir own time. He took his post on the neigh- 
bouring monntainfl, harassed the enemy with incessant alaamis, 
cut off their stragglers, mtercepted their communications with 
the inten#r, and introduced supphes, both of men and pro- 
visions, into the town. He saw, however, that the only hope 
of the besieged was on the side of the sea. His commission 
fiom the British government gave him supreme power, not 
only over the army, but, whenever he should be actually on 
board, over the navy also He put out to sea at night in an 
open boat, without communicatmg Ins design to any person. 
He was picked up, several leagues from the shore, by one of 
the shi2)s of the English squadron As soon as he was on 
boaid, he announced himself as first in command, and sent a 
]nnna(*e with his orders to the Admiral Had tliese orders 
becTi given a few hours earlier, it is probable that the whole 
Fronoli fleet would have been taken As it was, the Count of 
Toulouse put out to sea. The port was open The town was 
lelieved On the following night the enemy raised the siege 
and retieated to Eoussillon Peterborough returned to 
Y^lloncla, a place which he preferred to every other ur Spain , 
and Iflubp, who had been some weeks absent from his wile, 
could endure l^ie misery of separation no longer, and flew to 
rejoin her at Madrid 

At Madrid, however, it was impossible for him or for her to 
remain The splendid success winch Peterborough had ob- 
tained on the eastern coast of the Peninsula had inspired the 
sluggish Galway with emulation. He advanced into the 
beai-t of Spam Berwick retreated. Alcantara, Ciudad 
Itodngo, and Salamanca fell, and the conquerors marched 
tc wards the capital 

Philip was earnestly pressed by his advisers to remove the 
seat of Government to Burgos The advanced guard of the 
allied army was already seen on the heights above Madrid 
It was known that the mam body was at hand The unfortu- 
nate Prince fled with his Queen and his household. The royal 
wtinderers, after travellmg eight days on bad roads, under a 
burning sun, and sleepmg eight nights in miserable hovels, 
one of which fell down and nearly crushed them both to death, 
reached the metiopohs of Old Castile In the mean time the 
mvadora had entered Madrid in triumph, and had proclaimed 
tlie Archduke in the streets of the imperial city. Arragon, 
ever joalous of the Castihan ascendency, followed the example 
of Catalonia*. Saragossa revolted without seemg an enemy. 
The governor whom Philip had sH over Carthagena betrayed 
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lua trust, and surrendered to the Aljiea the beat arsenal and 
the last ships Tyhich Spam possessed. • 

Toledo had been lor sonic time the retreat of two ambitious, 
turbulent, and \andictive mtnguers, the Queen Dcf^^ager and 
Cardinal Porto Carrero Tliey had long been deadly eueinies* 
They had led the adverse laetions of Austria and France. 
EiK'h had m turn dommeered over the w eak and disonlcrod 
mind of the late King. At length the impostures of the 
priest had triuniplied over the blandiahmenta of tlic woman , 
Pen to Carrero had remained victorious, and the Queen had 
lied in shame and niortihcation, Irom the court ■where she 
had once be^i siipienie In her retiieinent she was soon 
pniicd by him whose arts had destioyed her in 11 non ce The 
Cardinal, having held power just long enough io convince all 
I^arties of his mcoiupctency, had been dismissed to hia See, 
cursing his own lolly and the ingratitude ol ILo House Vliich 
he had sciwed too well (^oinmon inteiv.‘,siH and coiiinion 
enmities recc^nciled the fallen rivals The Austrian Iroops 
were adiliitted into Toledo without opposition The Queen 
Dowager Hung off that mournful garb winch the widow oh a 
King ol Spam w’^ears through hei whole life, and blazed forth 
111 jewels. Tlie Cardinal blessed the standards pf the invalers 
in his magnificent cathedral, and lighted up hia palace m 
honour of the great deliveraiK e It seemed that the struggle 
L.id terminated in favour of the Archduke, and that iiotlnug 
remamed for Philip but a prompt flight into the dominions 
of Ins grandfather. 

So judged those who were ignorant of the charaefer and 
hibits of the Spanish people There is no country in Furo]>e 
winch it IS so easy to ovcriun as Spain tlieio is no coniit!^ 
in Europe which it is more difficult to conquer Not Inn g can 
be moro contemptible than the regular military rehiHiance 
winch Spam offerfj to tUi iiivadc'r, nothmg more form id able 
than the eneigy which she X)uts forth wfnui her regular mili- 
tary resistance has been beaten down. Her armies have long 
borne too much resemblance to mobs , but her mobs have had, 
m an unusual degree, the spiiit of armies The soldier, as 
compared with other soldiers, is defic lent m military qualities , 
but the peasant luis os much of those qualities as the soldier. 
In no country have such strong fortresses been taken by sur- 
prise , m no country have unfortified towns made so furious 
and obstmate a resistance to great armi s War in ^pain 
has, from the days of the Romans, had a character of its own ; 
it IS a fire which cannot be raked out ; it bums fiercely iinder 
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^the embers ; and long aiter it has, to all seeming, been extin- 
guished, burets forth more violently than ever. His was seen 
in the last war. Spam had no army which could have looked 
in the fac« an equal number of French or Prussian soldiers ; 
‘but one day laid the Prussian monarchy m the dust , one day 
put the crown of France at the disposal of mvaders No Jena, 
no Waterloo, would have enabled Joseph to reign in quiet at 
Madrid, 

The conduct of the Castilians throughout the War of the 
Succession was most characteristic With all the odds of 
number and situation on their side, they had been ignomini- 
ously beaten All the European dependencies of the Spanish 
crown were lost Catalonia, Arragon, and Valencia had 
ac kiiowd(dgcd the Austrian Prmce. Gibraltar had been taken 
by a lew sailors , Bare elona stormed by a few dismounted 
di agGons The invaders had penetrated into the centre of the 
renmsula, and were quartered at Madrid and Toledo. While 
those events had been in progress, the nation had scarcely 
given a sign of life. The rich could hardly be prevailed on to 
give or to lend for the support of war , the troops had shown 
neither diseii>line nor courage ; and now at last, when it 
seeiriedthat all was lost, when it seemed that the most sanguine 
must relinquish all hope, the national spirit awoke, lierce, 
proud, and unconquerable The people had been sluggish 
when the circumstances might well have inspired hope ; they 
leserved all their energy for what appeared to be a season of 
despair Castile, Leon, Andalusia, Estremadura, rose at 
once , every peasant procured a firelock or a pike ; the Allies 
were masters only of the ground on which they trgd No 
i*.\)ldier could wander a hundred yards from the mam body of 
the invading army without uniument risk of being poniaided 
The country through which the conquerors had passed to 
Miulrid, and which, as they thought, they had subdued, was 
all in arms behind them Their communications with Portu- 
gal were cut off In the meantime, money began, for the 
hist tune, to flow rapidly into the treasury of the fugitive 
king “ The day before yesterday,” says the Prmcess Orsini, 
111 a lettei written at this time, “ the priest of a village which 
contams only a hundred and twenty houses brought a hundred 
and twenty pistoles to the Queen. ‘My flock,’ said he ‘ are 
ashamed to send you so httle , but they beg you to believe 
'' that'm this purse there are a hundred and twenty hearts 
faithful even to the death ’ The good man wept as he spoke , 
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and indeed W wept too. Yesterday another small viUa^, in, 
which there are only twenty housee, sent us fifty pistoles,” • 

\Vlule the Castilians were every where aniunp m the cause 
of Philip, the Allies were ser\T.n^ that cause as ^ttcetually 
by their miamaiiaf^ment Galway staid at Madrid, whorfi 
hi8 soldiers indulged in such boundless licentiousness that 
one half of them were m the hospitals Charles roinamed 
dawdling in Catalonia Peterborough liod taken Ih'qiu'iiu, 
and wished to march from Valencia towards Madrid, and to 
eiiect a junction with Galway , but the Archduke refused liis 
consent to the plan The indignant general remaiiu^d iic 
cordmgly in liis favount^i city, on the Ix'aiitiful shores of 
tla^ M(‘diterranean, reading Don Quixote, giving balls and 
suppers, tiviiig in \uiii to get some good ^port out of Iho 
Valencia bulls, and niakmg Jove, not in Viiiii, to the Vulciuian 
women • 

At Icuiglli the Archduke advmced into (^Hsiile, and ordered 
Pet 01 borough to join him But it w^as too late Berwick 
had already compelled Galway to evacuate Madrid, and, 
when the whole lorce of the Allies w^as collec at (TiiaJal- 
axara, it was found to be deciaedly inferioi in n ambers to 
that of the enemy ^ 

Peterborough foimed a plan for legaining jK^SHCHSion of 
the capital His plan was re]ected by t Carles The patience 
of the sensitive and vainglorious hero was worn out He had 
none of that serenity of temper whuli enabled Marlboioiigli 
to act in perfect harmony with Eugene, and to endure the 
vexatious interference of the;, Dutch deputies Yle demanded 
pc^rniisaion to leave the army Permission was readily granted 5 
and he set out for Italy Hiat there nnglit l>e some i)rete»t 
for Ins departme, he was coniiriissioned by the Arehduke to 
raise a loan in Genoa on the credit of the le venues of Hpain. 

From that moment to the end of the campaign the tide of 
fortune ran strong against the Austrian cause Berwick hod 
placed hie army betw^een the Albes and the frontiers ot 
I\)rtugal They letreated on Valencia, and arrived m that 
province, leaving about ten thousand piisonerb 111 the hands 
of the enemy 

In January, 1707 , Peterborough anived at Valencia from 
Italy, no longer bearing a public character, but merely as a 
volunteer His advice was asked, and it seems to have been 
most ludicious. He gave it as his decided opinion that no* 
oflfensive operations against Castile ought to be undertaken. 
It would be easy, he said, to defend Arragon, Oataloni^, and 
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,Valeucia againBi Philip. The inhabitants of those parts of 
Sipam were attached to the cause of the Archduke ; and the 
armies of the House of Bourbon would be resisted by the 
whole population. In a short time the enthusiasm of the 
'Castilians might abate The government of Philip might 
commit unpopular acts. Defeats in the Netherlands might 
compel Louis to withdraw the succours which he had fur- 
nished to his grandson. Then would be the tune to strike a 
decisive blow. Tins excellent advice was rejected Peter- 
borough, who had now received formal letters of recall from 
England, departed before the openmg of the campaign , and 
with him departed the good fortune of the Allies. Scarcely 
any general had ever done so much with means so small. 
Scaicely any general had ever displayed equal originality and 
boldness He possessed, in the highest degree, the art of 
conciliating those whom he hod. subdued But he was not 
(‘qiially successful m winning the attachment of those with 
whom he acted He was adored by the Catalonians and 
Valenoiana , but he was hated by the prince whom he had 
all but made a great king, and 'by the generals whose fortune 
and reputation were staked on the same venture with lus 
owTx The Epglish government could not understand him 
He was so eccentric that they gave him no credit for the 
judgment which he really xiosscssed. One day he took towns 
wiili horse soldiers , then again he turned some hundreds of 
luftHitry into cavalry at a niiaute’s notice He obtained his 
political intelligence chiefly by means of love afiaire, and 
filled his despatches with epigrams The ministers thought 
that it would be highly impolitic to entrust the conduct of 
Hie Spanish war to so volatile and romantic a person They 
therelore g^ve the command to Lord Galway, an experienced 
veteran, a man who was in war what MoIiltc’s doctors were 
in medicine, who thought it much more honourable to fail 
according to rule, than to succeed by innovation, and who 
would have been very much ashamed of himself if he had 
t.ikeii Monjuich by means so strange as those which Peter- 
borough employed This gieat commander conducted the 
campaign of 1707 in the most scientific manner. On the 
plain of Almanza he encountered the army of the Bourbons 
He drew up his troops accordmg to the methods prescribed 
by the best writers, and in a few hours lost eighteen thousand 
men/a hundred and twenty standards, all his baggage and 
all his artillery. Valencia and Arragon were instently con- 
quered by the French, and, at the close of the year, the 
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moimtamoua piovinco of Catalonia was the only part of 
Spain winch still adhered to Cliarles. 

Do yon remoinbei, child,” says the foolish woman in the 
Spectator to her liu^haud, Ihut the pij^oon-lious(* foil tlie 
very afternoon that our caicless wench spilt the salt npou the 
table? ” “Yes, my deiir,” replies the ^eiiilernau, “ 4 uul the 
next post hronq-lit us an ai count of the battle ot Aliiuinya ” 
The approiiclL of disaster m Rii.uiiliad been ior ‘^ollle tune in- 
dicated by omiuis iiiiieh eL‘aiei th in the iniHhap of tlu‘ '-alt- 
celUr, an im<^ratetid pnnie, an uiidi'^JCipliiied ainiy, a divided 
couriLil, envy tinnnjdiant o\e‘r iiieiit, a man of ^^niius le- 
called, a pedant and a sliie:;;aul eiitiusted with Hujaenie 
coniin ind The battle of Alinaii/a decided lie' late of Spam 
The loss was such as Marlboroneh or llu^eiie imdd scaiudv 
have letrievod, and wms (eiLunl) not to bi iidjaved by 
Stanhope and Slaioinbei^ • 

Stanhope, who took the conmnnd iif the Ihinlisli aiin^ in 
Cataloiun, wais a man ol retpectable abihtu'^, botli in nulit.in 
and civil allaiis, hut fitter, we (‘oiicene, loi a second lliiiii Joi 
a but plac'" Loid Malion, wiili i'«s iisnil emdom, iells ns, 
wliat we l)tdie\o was not kinovni Ixdbre, fli.it lus aiKOhturH 
most distui ;iiislie(l e\]>loit, tln‘ coinpK'Ht ot MyinnsL, ua^-* 
sni^^ested by Mailborouu,di Staieinbei;^', a irndliodn al tai ti- 
ciau ot thi^ Geiinan si hool, was sent bv the eTn])eior to (om- 
maiid 111 Spam Two languid CrLmp;n;^ms followed, d nr nil; 
which neither o( tiio ho^ti](‘ ai lines did iiTivlluii^' nieinoiabli , 
but diiiiui; whuli ])oih vveie neaily starved 

A t hni^tli, in 171b, t la,* < liu fs of t]it‘ ALIhnI f(n m s r( smIvn d 
toventuK' on Ixddej nna‘'Ui«*s Ix^^aii tin taiijj»ai^a 

with a dariiis:; ino\e, puslud into Aria^oii,ili Ir Li(‘d the 
of riiilip at Almeiiaia, defeahd them .it Saragossa, and 

advanced to JVIadnd The Kin^ w^as a^MUi a fu^riiiv,. 
Castilians sprang to armswdlitlK^ same cnlhasiasin wlm h tle-y 
had displa;yed in 1700 The concpieiors found the cajntal a 
desert. The pcoide shut themselves up in tlicir houses, a’ d 
refused to pay any mark ot respect to the Austnan jinnee It 
was necessary to lure a few cl nidi on to shout be foie him in 
the streets Meanwhile, llm court of Philip at Yalladolid wa^ 
thronged by nobles and prelates Thirty thousand peo])h^ fol- 
lowed their King from Madrid to Ins new residence Wciuien 
of rank, rather than lemain behind, performed tlje jouniey 
on foot. The peasants enlisted by thousands Money, 4LrftiH, 
and provisions, were supplied in abundance b) /rvil of the 
people The country round Madiid was iiiicbtcd by siiiall 
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parties of irregnlar horso The Allies could not send ofF a 
despatch to Ajragou, or introduce a supply of provisions into 
the capital. It was unsafe for the Archduke to hunt m the 
immediate vicunty of the palace which he occupied- 

Tlie wish of Stanhope was to winter m Castile. But he 
stood alone in the council of war , and, indeed, it is not easy 
to uridcn stand how the Allies could have maintained them- 
selves, through so unpropitious a season, m the midst of so 
hostile a population Charles, whose personal safety was 
the lirst object of the geneials, was sent with an escoit of 
cavalry to Catalonia in November , and m Decembei the 
aiiny connuencod its retreat towards Arragon. 

But the Allies had to do with a master-spirit The King 
of Piaiice had lately sent the Duke of Veridome to command 
in Spam This man was distinguished by the filthiness of 
his person, by the biutality of his demeanoui, by the gross 
biifioonery of his conversation, and by the impudence with 
which he abandoned himself to the most nauseous of all vices 
IT IS sluggishness was almost incredible. Even when engaged 
in a campaign, he often passed whole days m his bed His 
stiangc torpidity had been the cause of some of the most 
venous disasters which the armies of the House of Bom bon 
had sustained But when he was roused by any great oiner- 
geuey, liis resources, Ins eneigy, and liis piesence of niiiid, 
Hire such as had been foimd in no Erencli general since the 
death of Luxemburg 

At tliiA crisis, Vendome was all himself. He set out fioin 
Talaveia with his troops, and puisued the letreating army of 
fhe Allies with a speed perhaps never equalled, in such a 
season, and in such a country He maiched night and day. 
He swam, at the head of his cavalry, the flooded stream of 
Henaies, luid, in a few days, overtook Stanhope, who was at 
Bnhuega with the left wing of the Allied army Nobody 
with me,*’ says the English general, “ imagined that they had 
iuiy foot within some days’ march of us ; and our misfortune 
is owing to the incredible diligence which their army made ” 
Stiinhojie had but just time to send off a messenger to the 
centre of the army, which was some leagues from Brihuega, 
before Ycndoine was upon him The town was invested on 
every side The walls were battered with cannon A mine 
Has spiung under one of the gates The English kept up a 
terrible fire till their powder was spent They then fought 
desperately with the bayonet against overwhelming odds 
They burned the houses which the assailants had taken. 
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But nil was to no purpose Tlie British ^eiiond sa^r Hint 
resistance could produce only a useless canin|fe. Ho coii-^ 
eluded a capitulation, and his ^allajifc little army beennio 


prisoners of A\iir on honourtihlo terms. • 

Scaicely had Vendfiine signed the capitulation, when he 
learned that Staxeinbei [i; Wiia inarcliiii^ txj the relief of Sbm- 
liope Preptii'ntionB ivere instantly iiuule for a fjeiienil at tion 
On the dav tulloiMii^ that on wnudi the English had deliveit d 
up tlioir aims, ^^.ls the' obstinate and blviod^ jj^hi of 

\hll.i-Vieu)sa Striieuibeii^ lemaiiiod intistiu' ot the lield 
Veiidoiue rea])f‘d nil the fruits of the battle U^he Allu's sinktul 
lie'll ( annoii, and ictiied touaids Aira^-on Ihit evtui in 
Aiiaj^on tho^ lound no ]>Iaee of rt‘st Yeutlonio >Nas la lund 
iliein. The f^uenlla paih(‘s Aveie aiound them 'J'liey lletl to 
(^italoiiia , but Catalonia i\as ini.Ldedb} a Eicruli arin\ tuuu 
Jhmssdloii At length the Austrian ^mneial, \Mlh si\ tljou^aml 
haitissed and dis]uuted men, the n mains oi a and \u - 

toiious aim\, took in Barielona, almosi the 011I3 place 

111 Spam nliuh still leeonfiiised tin* aufhoiitv oi CJiailes 

Philip nas now iiuuh halm at M 'dnd than Ins trraiidlatheu 
at Pans All hope t)f etmcpieiin^r Sj^ain 111 SiMin nas at an 
end But in olliei tpiaiteis tlie ihaise ot ^Jtuiibon was 
leducedtothe la^t extieinit) 'The PieTuh ainuch liad un- 
der}j[“0]ie a senes ot defeats 111 Otuiniiii}^, 111 Itrily, and in the 
Netheilands An imimmse for( e, ilusla'd witli vi(torv,and 
commanded h^ the ^oeaiobt o-eiicials ot the aoe, nas (ui tlie 
hordeis ut Piam c Louis had been toned to liuinlile hiiiiHcdl 
befoie the coiirpieiois He had en n ottered to abandon tJie 
cause ot his ^laiidson, and Ins otier had been 1 ejected But 
.L <rieat turn ui affaiis \^afl appioadiiiio; * 

Tlio Eivdish admmistiation whudihad commoiued iho nar 


a^^MiUbl the House c)f Bouiboii was an administration < om- 
posed ot Tones Bu^ the war was a Whio war ]t nas tlie 
tavouritc scheme of William, tlui AVhi;- Km- Louis liad 
piovokcd it by reeo-iusinp, as soAOiei-n of En^dand, jl pi no e 
peculiarly hateful to the Wlii-s. It had jdaeed Lii^daiid in a 
position of maihed hostilily to tliat power from which alone 
the Pretender could expect ciheient succour It had joined 
En-land m the closest union to a Protestant and rojAiblicau 
state to a state which had assisted in brin-m^ about the 
Eevoliition, and which was willin- to guarantee the execntiou 
of tlie Act of Settlement Marlborough and (n)dolphin 
found that they were more zealously supported by their old 
opponents than by their old associates Thosi^ muiish 3 rh|,w 10 
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■were zealoua for the war were f^radiaally converted "to Whig- 
gism. The rest dro2)pecI off, and were succeeded bj Whigs. 
Cow^Jer became Chancellor, Sunderland, xn spite of the very 
just antl^Jathy of Anne, was made Secretary of State. On the 
death of the Prince of Deninaik a more extensive change 
took 2)lace. Wharton became Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
and Somers Pi esident of the Council At length the admin- 
isfr.itioii was v\ho]ly in the hands of the Low Church party. 

Ill the jour 1710 a violent change took place. The Queen 
had always been a Toiy at heart. Her religious feelings 
w^ere all on the side of the Established Church Her family 
f<'c lings ended in favour of her exiled brother Her selfish 
feohiigs disposed her to favour the zealots of prerogative. 
The afibcliou winch she felt foi the Duchess of Marlboiougli 
was the gri^at scdinfy of the Whigs That aifection had at 
length turned to deadly aversion While the great ptudiy 
“vvliKlihiuI long swayed the destinies of Europe was uiuhn- 
111 me d by bedL-lniinbei women at St James's, a violent sfoiin 
gallieii'd lu the country A foolidi pnisoii had pleached a 
•toolihli Rcrinon agdinst the princi])loa of the Eevolution The 
wisest membeis ol the goveinment weie for letting the man 
uloue IJul^CoclolpliiLi, in flamed with all the /.eal of a new- 
niade Whig, and ex.is[Kn.ited by a nnkneme whu li was 
ji2>plied to him in tins uiifottunate discourse, insisted that the 
ineaibei should lie luiix'ached The exboi tat ions of the mild 
ami saga (ions Soinets weic disiogaided Tlie iin2>eaeliment 
■svas biongjit, the doitoi Avas (Oimctedj and the accuseis 
Aveie 1 limed The cleigy came to the icscue of the jicxse- 
( utod cleigymaii The country gentlemen came to the rescue 
•of the ebugy A display of Tory feelings, such as England 
had not Avitnessed mnee the closing yeais of Charles the 
Si'coiuVs reign ,i2>palled the Ministers and gave boldness to 
the Quetui She turned out the Wings, called Harley and 
St John to power, and dissolved the Parliament The elec- 
tions went strongly against the late governiuent Stanhope, 
who had in Ins absence been piut lu nomination for West- 
numtov, was defeated by a Tory candidate The new Minis- 
teis, finding themselves masters of the new Parliament, were 
indiicod by the strongest motives to conclude a peace with 
France The whole system of alliance m which the country 
was engaged was a Whig system. The general by whom the 
Fhighsli iiiniies had coiistmtly been led to victory, and for 
whom it Avas impossible to find a substitute, was now, what- 
ever, he might formerly liave been, a Wing general. If 
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Marlborougli were discarded it was probable flint some groat 
disaster would follow. Tot, if h© were to retain Ins commaiulp 
every gicat action whieli ho might perform would raise tlio 
credit of the party in opposition • 

A peace was therefore concluded between England and the^ 
Piinees of the House of Bourbon Of that peace Lord M^ibon 
speaks in tonus of the sovorest reprehension He is, indeoib 
an CTcolUnt Wing of the time of the first Lord Stanhope* 
‘'I cMiiiiot but ]MUso fnr a moment/’ says lie, to obseno 
lion mmh the course ol a century has invoiied the meaning 
oiu ]Mit^ Tiuknainos, how much a modern Tory n'semhles 
a W^Jiig ol Queen An'iu*’t» leign, and a Tor} of Queen Anne's 
leimi a inodcTn Wing ” 

AW* giant one halt of Lead Alahon’s pioposilKui*. from the 
otUei halt we altogndher dissent WV allow that a modern 
lA)iy i(*Munbles, lu niani tlung'^, a Whig of (Jueeu A'ftn(‘’s 
ifigii It IS iiatuial th,it mrU ‘should bi* the ( a.se Tlie 
w(trsl things ot one ngi* olten i(*h(Unl>l(* the b(‘st things of 
.nidthi'i A model Ji slio]»kt*epei 's lionst* is as well iumiKlied 
as th(‘ house ut a (uiisid(‘ial)ie 'iienhant in Anne’s reig'Jk 
V(*i\ plain ]>(‘ople imw wa\u linei cloth than Bean Fielding 
or Bean Iklgewoitli could h ive procuicd lu (^lUdi Anne’s 
leigu We would iidhor tiust to the apotheeaiy of a luodeni 
Milage than to the physician of a largo town in Anne’s roign 
A motleni boanling-scliool miss could toll the most learned 
janlcssoi ot Anne’s HUgn sonu* thing’s in goognaphy, astro- 
nomy, and ch(*mistiy, which would siiipiise him ^ 

TJie bCK'iice of goieiiinient is an evpeiimental science , and 
tliendoro it is, hke all ofliei expeinn' ntul sciences, a progies- 
,si\e science Lord Malioii wuniJd have boon a very g 00 (> 
Whig m the days of Hailey, But Hailey, whom Lord Mahon 
censuies so bovcroly, was veiy Wliiggish when compared oven 
witli Clarendon 5 and CUiendoii was quite a deinoi rat when 
compared with Lord Burleigh If Lord Mahon lives, as wc 
hope he will, fifty years longer, we have no doubt that, as ho 
now^ boasts of the resemblance winch the Tories of our tiiin* 
bear to the Whigs of the Kevolution, ho wuJl then boast of tin* 
resemblance boino by the Tones of 1882 to those immortal 
patiiots, the Wlugs of the Reform Bilk 

Society, we believe, is constantly advancing in knowledge. 
Tlie tail IB now where the head was some generations ago 
But the head and the tail still keep their distaiue A iturso 
of this century is as ivise as a lustice of the quorum and cust- 
alorum in Shallow’s time The wooden sjioori of thi^year 
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would puzzle a senior wrangler of the reign of George the 
^cond, A boy from the National School reads and speUs 
better than half the knights of the shire in the October Club 
But thei^ IB still as wide a difference as ever betweenjustices 
• and nurses, senior wranglers and wooden spoons, members 
of Parliament and children at chanty schools In the same 
way, though a Tory may now be very like what a Whig was 
a hundred and twenty years ago, the Whig is as much in 
advance of the Tor) as ever. The stag, m the Treatise on 
the Bathos, who “ feared his hind feet would o’ertake the 
fore,^" was not more mistaken than Lord Mahon, if he thinks 
that he lias really come up with the Wings, The absolute 
position of the parties has been altered , the relative position 
remains unchanged Through the whole of that great move- 
luent which began before these party-names existed, and 
which will continue after they have become obsolete, through 
the whole of that great movement of which the Charter of 
John, the institution of the House of Commons, the extinction 
of ViUenago, the separation from the sec of Rome, the expul- 
Bioii of the Stuarts, the reform of the Representative System, 
aic successive stages, there have boon, under some name oi 
other, two sQts of men, those who weie before thcir ago, and 
those who were behind it, those ivlio ivere the wisest among 
their contemporaiies, and those who gloiied in being no wi&ei 
than their gioat grandfathers It is delightful to think, tliai, 

HI due time, the last of those who straggle in the lear of the 
gioat maich will occupy the place now occupied by tlie ad- 
vanced guard The Tory Parliament of 1710 would have 
2>.issod for a most libeial Parliament m the days of Elizabeth , 
^nnd tlioie are at present few members of the Conservative 
Club who would not have been fully qualified to sit with 
Halifax and Somers at the Kit-cat 

'riiough, theieiuie, wo admit that a modem Toiy bears 
BOTue resemblance to a Wing of Queen Anne’s leign, we can 
b) no means admit that a Tory of Aime’s reign resembled a 
luodoni Whig Have the modern Whigs jias&ed laws for the 
pill pose of closing the entrance of the House of Commons 
against the new interests created by trade Do the modem 
AVhigs hold the doctiine of dmne light? Have the modem 
"VV^iigs laboured to exclude all Dissenteis from ofiice and 
jmwer? The modem Wlngg are, indeed, at the present mo- 
ment, like the Tones of 1712, desiious of peace, and of close 
union with France But is thei-e no difference between the 
Fnii^ee of 1712 and the France of 18J2 Is France now the 
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J of the Popish tyranny and thC arbitrary 
power” Q^inFt which our onceetora fought ind prayed P 
Lord Mahou will find, we think, that his parallel js, inwall 
essential circumstances, as incorrect as that which Fluelleu^ 
drew bet>reen Macodon and Monirioutli, or as th%t ivhicli 
an ingenious Tory lately discovered between Archbishop 
Wdliiuns and Archbishop Vernon 

We agree with Lord Mahou in tluiikiug highly of the 
Whigs of Queen Anne’s r(.Mgn. But that part ot then* con- 
diK.t which ho selects for es|)ocifil praise is precisely the part 
which Ave think most objectionable Wo revere them as ll»o 
great champions of political and of intellectual liberty It 
IS true that, when raised to powoi, they were not exempt 
fiom the fanlta which powei naturally eugeiKh'rs It is true 
that the) ivore men boiii lu tlie ecventcuitli century, and 
. that thc)’ ivero Ihcioloie ignoiant of iiuinv hulhs wliuli aie 
laniiliar to the men of the luncteeiith toniiu^ l)nt iboy 
wen , wji.it the Kdorimas oi the Chuich W’et(‘ befuio tlioin, 
and wb.it the lolornicis oi tlu‘ 11 ouh(‘ of t'nmmons liavo bi-eii 
Miict‘, tli(' Icadeis of then species in a rigid diKH'tion It rs 
triK' llx.it they did not allow to pohtKdl discussion tliati 
latitu<le wlinli to ns appears i(‘asonab]<' and safe, but to 
til (‘111 ivc owe the lemoval < i the CVnisoisliip It is true that 
llu’v (lid not caiiy the pntuaple of ndigioua liberty to its full 
extent , but to them we owe the Toleration Act 

Tiiougli, however, we thmk that the Whigs of Aniie's 
ic‘]gTi, w'eie, .iM a body, t.ir siiiienoi m wisdom niul public vu- 
tui‘ to tin *11 contcmpoiaries the Tories, we by no means hold 
oin selves liound to defend all tlic me.isures of our favourite} 
party A life ol action, if it is to be uscdiil, mufet be life of 
compromise But speculation fulrnitH ol no compiomise 
public mail is often under Ibc liccessityof cons(‘niiiig to niea- 
surcLS winch he dislikes, lest ho Rhould endangei the success 
of measures which lie thiiiTs of vital ’inportance But the 
liistorian hes under no such nccc'ssity On the contra rj , it is 
one of his must sacred duties to i)Ojnt ontdearl) the enorbuf 
those whose general conduct lie admires. 

It seems to us, then, that, on the great question which di- 
vided England during the last loui years of Anne’s reign, the 
Tunes were m the right, and tie* Whigs in the wrong Tliat 
question was, wbei her England ought to conclude jieace with- 
out exacting fioinPlnlip a resignaliun of tlio Sp.ini'sL ciownP 
No PiU'haiiieiiLary slnigglu, lioiuihe time of f)ie Excdiisioii 
Bill to the time oi the llelorni Bill, Las been -so violent ns that 
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Vhich took llace between the authors of the Treaty of TJtrechtf 
and the WarParty. The Commons were for peace ; the Lords 
were for vigorous hostilities. The Queen was compelled to 
Choose which of her two highest prerogatives she would ex- 
ercise, Aether she would create Peers, or dissolve the Parlia- 
►ment. The ties of party superseded the ties of neighbour- 
hood and of blood The members of the hostile factions would 
scarcely speak to each other, or bow to each other. The 
women appeared at the theatres bearing the badges of their 
political sect The schism extended to the most remoie coun- 
ties of England Talents, such as had seldom before been 
displayed in political controversy, were enlisted in che service 
of the hostile parties. On one side was Steele, gay, lively, 
diTink with animal spirits and with factious animosity, and 
Addison, with his polished satire, his inexhaustible fertility 
of fancy, and his graceful simplicity of style. In the front of . 
the opposite ranks appeared a darker and fiercer spirit, the 
apostate politician, the ribald priest, the per/ured lover, a 
heart burning with hatred against the wliole human race, a 
mind richly stored with images from the dunghill and the 
lazar -house. The Ministers triumphed, and the peace was 
concluded. Then came the icaction. A new sovereign as- 
cended the throne The Whigs enjoyed the confidence of th(3 
King and of the Parliament The nnjust seventy with whicli 
the Tories had treated Marlborough and Walpole was more 
than retaliated, Harley and Prior were thrown into prison ; 
Bolingbroke and Ormond were compelled to take refuge m a 
foreign land. Tlie wounds inflicted in tins desperate conflict 
continued fo rankle for many years It was long before the 
members of either party could discuss the question of the peace 
^f Utrecht with calmness and impartiality That the Whig 
Ministers had sold us to the Dutch ; that the Tory Ministers 
had sold us to the French ; that the war had been carried on 
only to fill the pockets of Marlborough , that the peace had 
been concluded only to facilitate the return of the Pretender , 
these imputations and many others, utterly unfounded, or 
grossly exaggerated, were hurled backward and forward by 
the political disputants of the last century. In our time the 
question may be discussed without irritation. We wiU state, 
as concisely as possible, the reasons which have led us to the 
conclusion at winch we have arrived. 

The dangers which were to be apprehended from the peace 
wei® two , first, the danger that Philip might be induced, by 
feelings of private affection, to act in strict concert with the 
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> elder branch of his house, to favour the Frenclj trade at tho 
expense of England, and to side with the Ereheh government ^ 
in future wars ; secondly, the danger that the posterity of th# 
Duke of Burgundy might become extinct, that Philip might 
become heir by blood to the French crown, and thalfthus two 
great monarches might be united under one sovereign. * 
The first danger appears to us altogether chimerical. 
Family affection has seldom produced much effect on the 
policy of princes. The state of Europe at the time of the 
peace of Utrecht proved that m politics the ties of interest are 
much stronger than those of consanguinity or affinity The 
Ek^ctor of Bavaiia had been driven from his dominions by his 
father-in-law, Victor Amadeus was in arms against his sons- 
in-law ; Anne was seated on a throne from which she had 
assisted to push a most indulgent father It is true that 
Philip had been accustomed horn childhood to regard his 
grandfather with'profound veneration It was probable, tNere- 
fore, that the influence of Lewis at Madrid would be very 
great. But Lewis was more than seventy years old , he could 
not live long , his heir was an infant m the cradle There 
was surely no reason to think that the policy of the King of 
Spam would be swayed by his regaid for a nephew whom he 
luid never seen • 

In fact, soon after the peace, the two branches of the House 
of Bourbon began to quarrel A close alliance was formed 
between Philip and Chailes, lately competitors for the Cas- 
tilian crown A Sx^anish princess, betrothed to the Kmg of 
France, was sent back m the most insulting manner to her 
native country , and a decree was put foith by the Court of 
Madrid commanding every Frenchman to leave Spam It is 
hue that, fifty years after the peace of Utrecht, au alliance of* 
peculiar strictness was formed between the French and 
Spanish governments. But both governments were actuated 
on that occasion, not by domestic affection, but by common 
interests and common enmities Their compact, though 
called the Family Compact, was as purely a political compact 
as the league of Cambrai or the league of Pilnitz. 

The second danger was that Philip might have succeeded 
to the crown of his native country. This did not happen • 
but it might have ha^^ned , and at one time it seemed very 
likely to happen, A sickly child alone stood between the 
King of Spam and the heritage of Louis the Fourteenth. 
Philip, it IS true, solemnly renounced his claim to the FrAich 
crown. But the manner m wluch he had obtained possession 
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of the Spani^ crown had proved the iaefficacy of such renun- ' 
ciations. The French lawyers declared Philip’s renunciation 
as being inconsistent with the fundainental law of the 
realm The French people would probably have sided with 
him whcflh they would have considered as the rightful heir. 
*Saint Simon, though much less zealous for hereditary mon- 
archy than most of his countrymen, and though strongly at- 
tached to the Eegent, declared, in the presence of that prince, 
that he never would support the claims of the House of Orleans 
against those of the King of Spain. If such,” he said, “be 
my feelmgs, what must be the feelings of others P” Boling- 
broke, it IS certam, was fully convinced that the renunciation 
was worth no more than the paper on which it was written, 
and demanded it only for the purpose of blinding the English 
Parliament and people 

Yet, though it was at one time probable that the posterity • 
of the Duke of Burgundy would become extinct, and though 
it is almost certain that, if the posterity of the Duke of Bur- 
gundy had become extinct, Philip would have successfully 
pi ef erred liis claim to the crown of France, w’e still defend the 
piiuciple of the Treaty of Utrecht In the first place, Charles 
had, soon after the battle of Yilla-Viciosa, inherited, by the 
death of his elder brother, all the dominions of the Honse of 
Austria Surely, if to these dominions he had added the 
whole monarchy of Spam, the balance of power would have 
been seriously endangered The union of the Austrian do- 
minions and Spain would not, it is true, have been so alarm- 
ing an event as the union of Fiance and Spam But Charles 
was actually Emperoi Philip was not, and nevei might be, 
King of France. The ceitaiiity of the less evil might well be 
^et against the chance of the gi eater evil 

But, in fact, we do not believe that Spain would long have 
lemained xuider the government either of an Emperor or of a 
King of France The character of the Spanish people was a 
better security to the nations of Europe than any wiU, any in- 
strument of renunciation, or any treaty The same energy 
which the people of Castile had put forth when Madrid was 
occupied by the Allied armies, they would have again put 
forth as soon as it appeared that their country was about to 
become a French province Though they were no longer 
masters abroad, they were by no means disposed to "see 
foreigners set over them at home If Philip had attempted 
to govei-n Spam by mandates from Versailles, a secc^nd Grand 
Alhance would easily have effected what the first had failed 
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to accomplish. The Spanish nation would hav^ rallied against, 
him as zealously as it had before rallied around him. And of 
this he seems to have been folly aware. r§r many years -yle , 
favourite hope of hia heart was that he might ascend the 
throne of his grandfather ; but he seems never to hffve thought 
it possible that he could reign at once in the country ^f 
his adoption and m the country of his birth. 

These were the dangers of the peace ; and they eeein to us 
to be of no very formidable kind Against these dangers are 
to be set off the evils of war and the nsk of failure. The* 
evils of the war, the waste of life, the suspension of trade, the 
expenditure of wealth, the accumulation of debt, require no 
illustration The chances of failure it la difficult at this dis- 
tance of time to calculate with accuracy. But we think that 
an estimate approximating to the truth ma}’", without much 
difficulty, be formed. The Allies had been victorious in Ger- 
many, Italy, and Manders. It was by no means improbable 
that they might hght their way mto the very heart of Erance 
But at no time since the commencement of the war had their 
jirospects been so dark in that country which was the very ob- 
ject of the struggle. In Spam they held only a few square 
leagues. The temper of the great majority of the nation was 
decidedly hostile to them. If they had persisted, if they had 
obtamed success equal to their highest expectations, if they 
had gamed a senes of victories as splendid as those of Blen- 
heim and Ramilies, if Pans had fallen, if Louis had been a 
pzisoner, we still doubt whether they would have accomplished 
their object They would still have had to c^rry on mtei- 
mmable hostihties agamst the whole population of a country 
which affords peculiar facilities to inegular warfare, and lu 
which invading armies suffer more from famine than from Mie 
sword. 

We are, therefore, for the peace of Utrecht We are in- 
deed no admirers of the statesmen who concluded that peace. 
Harley, we beheve, was a solemn tnfler, St John a bnlhant 
knave The great body of their followers consisted of the 
country clergy and the country gentry; two classes of men 
who were then inferior in intelligence to decent shopkeepers 
or farmers of our time Parson Barnabas, Parson Trulhber, 
Sir Wilful Witwould, Sir Francis Wronghead, Squire Wes- 
tern, Squire Sullen, such were the people who composed the 
main strength of the Tory party during the sixty years which 
followed the Ke volution. It is true that the means b/whiefi 
the Tories came into power m P/10 were most disreputable 
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is truathflm^e toariner in which they used iheir 
was often tod cruel. It is true that, in order to hdng ^ 
a\^ut their &Tqtltite project of peace, they resorted to slander 
and deception, without slightest scruple. It is true that I 
they pass^ off on the British nation a renunciatioSVhich « 
tfiey tnew to be invalid. It is true, that they gav® up the 1 
Oatalaps to the vengeance of Philip, m a manner inchnsistent \ 
with humanity and national honour. But on the great ques- f 
tion of Peace or War, we cannot but think that, though the;r 6. 
^motives may ha^e been selfish tod malevolent, their decision f 
was beneficial to the s&te. 

But we have already exceeded our limits. It remains only 
for us to bid Lord Mahon heartily farewell, and to assure him 
that, whatever dislike we may feel for his pohtical opinions, 
we shall always meet him with pleasure on the neutral ground 
of literature. 
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